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The  Advliory  Council  on  Fluetuatlng  School  Inroll^Ents  was 
created  by  the  1974  Minnesota  Legislature  to  "exaadne,  by  what- 
ever It  dmmm  appropriate,  the  Ittpaet  of  fluetuatlng  school 
enrollments  and  their  eongequential  effecti  on  the  quality  and 
cost  of  education"  (4ee  Section  A-^l,i    Laws  of  mnnesota,  1974, 
Chapter  355,  Sec.  68,  Subd*  3  (b)). 

This  dociment,  Volime  II  of  A  f4nat  Repo-^  to  tfce  Ubinuo^ 
Stote  L^UlcUmt^^  The,  tmpacX      fiucfyi^M^  Si^ol  Enwi^mU  on 
fUmuotaU  EdawMonal  Sy4tm,  contains  the  working  papers, 
apecial  studies  and  data  analyses  done  by  and  for  the  Advisory 
Cotmcil  in  its  examlnatien  of  the  impact  ©f  fluctuating  school 
enrollments  t    The  inforaation  presented  in  this  volume  was  used 
in  the  formulation  of  the  Council's  final  racom«dations  to  the 
Minnesota  Legislature,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  local 
school  districts  and  the  State  Teachers  Retirment  Board,  Thes^ 
reconmendatieris  can  be  foimd  in  Section  II  of  Volume  1, 

Section  A  of  Voli^  II  contains  general  background  Information 
about  the  impact  of  fluctuating  school  enrollments*    Section  B 
includes  that  Information  specifically  related  to  pergonnel,  class 
siie  and  fluctuating  school  enrollments.    Section  C  covers  the 
conceras  of  ravenue  and  fluatuating  school  anrollments*  Section 
D  includes  papers  and  studies  on  cooperative  activities  and 
fluctuating  school  enrollments*    Section  E  is  on  transportation 
funding,    The  last  section,  Section  F,  includes  papers  and  studies 
on  school  buildings  and  fluctuating  school  enrollments* 

The  Advisory  Covmcll  on  Fluctuating  School  Enrollments 
wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  the  Mlnnegota  Legislature 
for  its  support  of  the  Coimcil's  activities |  to  the  Minnesota 
State  Department  of  Education  for  its  assistance  and  support | 
to  the  office  of  the  State  Draographar  for  providing  the  analyses 
of  enrollment  trends  in  Minnesota  from  1970-2000|  to  those 
persons  in  other  governmental  agencies  who  provided  support  and 
InforMtloni  to  those  persons  who  developed  the  working  papers  i 
and,  to  those  persons  and  agencies  who  provided  special  technical, 
clerical  and  analytical  assistance  to  the  Council*    The  Council 


also  wishes  to  thank  thoee  eehool  aaperlotendents^^  school  board  *  ■ 
members,  principals,  taachetij  profeMional  organizatlona  and 
citizens  vho  presented  tegtlmocy  at  ths  public  hearings  or  wrote 
to  the  Council  regarding  their  concarng  and  Intereeta  In  fluctuating 
school  enrollments^ 
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1. 


LEGISLATION  CREATING  AN 
ADVISORY  C»f4ISSI0N  ON 
FLUCTUATINS  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS 


Lsvs  of  mnnm&Qta^  1974  Qiaptar  355,  See.  68.  (APWSORY  COIMSSION 
ON  ILUCTTOATIMG  SCTOOL  mWLl^mSt  CMMIOlf)* 


Subd*  Im    Thmtm  Is  hereby  ersated  an  advisory  Gomlsslon  to  thm 
Laglslaturs  ud  th@  state  board  of  adueatlon  shall  hm  kaoim 

as  th^  advisory  oomtlssloa  om  fluetuatlmg  school  anrQllmmtSp 
harelsaftar  referred  to  as  the  oonE^sslom* 

Subd»  2(a)  (IffiffiEBBHIF,)    The  eomlsalon  shall  be  coaposed  o£  11 
ombars  to  be  appointed  b^  the  govermor  with  the  advlee  amA 
consent  of  the  senate  ^  and  shall  consist  of  I 

(1)  Onm  certified  elementary  or  secondary  adueatlon  aehool 
teatner; 

(2)  tee  certified  special  education  school  teacher; 

(3)  Qnm  el^entary  or  iacondary  school  administrator  | 

(4)  One  euperlntendent  of  echoolsi 

(5)  One  representative  of  the  Mlmiesata  state  high  school 
league i 

(6)  One  current  member  of  a  school  board |  and 

(7)  Five  public  mMberei  two  of  whom  shall  have  demonstrated 
expertise  In  the  field  of  school  finance* 

*  No  two  cocsnlsslon  mrabers  shall  reside  in  the  same  school 

district* 

(b)  (EX  OFFICIO  HEM3ERS.)    One  designee  of  the  chairman  of  the 
senate  comlttee  on  education^  one  designee  of  the  chairman  of 
the  house  of  rapresentatlves  coomiittee  on  education  and  one 
designee  of  the  state  board  ehall  serve  as  nonvoting  m^bers  of 
the  commissions 

(c)  CriFMS*)    All  members  shall  serve  a  time  of  three  years  | 
hoij'ever,  every  member  ihall  continue  In  office  until  his  succeisor 
has  been  duly  naoAd  and  qualified.    When  a  vacancy  occurs t  It 
shall  be  filled  ^^Kithln  30  days  In  the  manner  of  the  original 
appointmant  and  ailLl  subsaquant  appointees  must  ba  qualified  in 
the  maimer  of  tha  ^mbars  they  succeed . 

5  , 
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(d)  (C(»ffaJSAlIOH|  KPENSES.)    CofflttlsBion  nmberfl  shall  be  paid 
cottpMsatlon  of  $35  per  day  for  each  day  spent  in  perfowance  of 
their  duties,  plus  ordinary  and  neceaBary  ej^enaea  la  the  BaBe 
Moimt  and  aianaer  as  state  e^loyeea*  * 

(e)  (miRAIIOT.)    Unless  specifically  renwed  by  the  Leglsla- 
5)f ^loll*  "uthorlsation  for  this  coMiiasion  shall  expire  on  June 


Subd,  3.     CPOWIRS  AKD  DUTIES  OF  TOl  CCJWaSSIOH,) 


(a)  The  coirolsBlon  shall  meet  and  organize  within  30  days  of 
its  appolnmmt.    It  shall  elect  froa  its  mea^rahip  a  chalraaa 
and  such  other  officers  as  It  deena  necessary, 

(b)  The  comilsslon  ehall  esmilne,  by  whatever  meanfl  It  deraa  appro 
priate,  the  i^act  of  fluctuating  school  enrollments  and  their 
consequential  effect  on  the  quality  and  cost  of  education, 

(c)  The  cosmiaBlon  shall  oake  ^y  Investigetlona  and  conduct 
any  hearings  necessary  to  acco^lish  Its  purposes , 

(d)  The  coamlasion  nay  emplby  such  professional,  clerical  and 
technical  assistants  as  it  deems  necesBary  In  order  to  aecofflplish 
Its  purposes,  * 

Jn  carrying  otit  Its  objectives,  the  comlsslon  shall  have 
the  right  to  conier  with  state  officials  and  other  governttental 
units,  and  to  have  access  to  such  records  as  are  necessary  to 
obtain  needed  information.  The  eomilaaion  shall  also  have  the 
right  to  call  upon  and  receive  from  various  state  departments, 
agencies  and  Institutions  such  technical  advice  and  service  as 
are  reasonably  needed  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  coMlsslon, 

(f)  Before  January  15,  1976,  the  conmlsslon  shall  present  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  state  board  its  preliminary  findings  and 
recomnendations  regarding  incentives  for  additional  cooperation 
aoonB  school  districts.    Th<   optimal  size  of  regional  units  of 
cooperation  and  appropriate    Mcher-pupil  ratios.    The  commission 
shall  present  its  final  report  to  the  Legislature  and  the  state 
board  before  January  15,  1977, 

(g)  Recoimendatlons  of  the  conmlssion  shall  be  given  to  all 
school  boards  and  school  districts  at  the  time  they  are  presented 
to  the  Legislature  and  the  state  board, 

Subc.  4,    The  provlslone  of  ItLnnesota  Statutes,  Section  363  01 
Sub.  Ivislon  10,  shall  not  apply  to  separation  based  on  sex"  of 
athletic  programs  of  educational  Institutions.    This  section 
shall  expire  July  1,  19 7S.  i-ion 
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Subd.  5»    There  Is  hwrty  appropriated  fron  the  geaeral  fund 
the  fiua  af  |30»000  for  use  by  the  aomlBsioa  t©  carry  ©ut  the 
purposes  of  this  seotloii.    This  approprlatlea  shall  be  available 
uatil  emended  or  until  the  purposes  of  this  seotlos  are  completed. 


iubd.  fit    Subdivisions  1  to  5  shall  hm  effeetlve  on  June  1, 
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2. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSUMPTIONS  FOR  THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL, 
ON  FLUCTUATING  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS 


Thm  M^imotf  Coynell  on  Fluctuatliig  Sch©©!  tor©llsants  vaa 
orgMi^ad  la  1974  to  "raaaisSp  hy  whatevar  Mama  It  daeM 
approprlata,  tha  l^aet  ©f  fluctusttog  s^©©l  anr©ll^ts  mi  ^ 
their  cengaqu^tlal  affaet  m  the  quality  rad  cost  ©f  aducation 
[4ee  Laws  ©f  Minnesotap  1974,  Chaptar  355,  See,  68,  Subd,  3(b)]* 

This  vary  briaf  papar  outlines  tha  assu^tloiis  ibout  aduaatlan 
iihiah  uadarlle  the  Cotmell's  delibaratlons..  In  ganaral  the 
C©uneli  balieves  that  «hila  the  ehapa  of  the  Educational  SygtOT 
irtll  look  very  miah  the  vay  It  is  today ,  both  tha  scope  and  the 
contant  of  educatl©n  la  Minnesota  will  chTOge  considerably  batveen 
now  sad  the  and  of  the  ceatury. 

Ctaa  say  mrgtim  that  these  assisaptions  are  toe  ^coniervstlva 
©r  too  "safe."    The  Ceuacil  bellavas  that  tha  ©varall  structure 
and  purpose  ©f  education  irtll  not  ba  substantially  alterad  for 
SQma  years,  certainly  not  within  the  tiro  frana  which  the 
Council  was  dlreatad  to  address*    Evolutionp  a©t  ravoluti©n  will 
oark  the  coming  years  for  the  Educational  System  In  the  state. 

There  Is  gtlll  a  possibility,  although  tha  Com  ill  believes 
it  to  be  raiaotei  that  startling  changes  might  occur  in  Mericsn 
egclety  ©r  la  technological  applications  to  learr    .g  which  would 
hava  such  a  great  is^act  that  masslva  restructuri  g  of  the 
Educational  System  would  ba  raqulrad*    There  is    ^f  course^  ao 
way  ©f  predicting  such  ^mgas|  broadly  deftaed  policy  cannot 
accocsaodate  total  reversals  of  fora* 

Overall,  the  intent  of  the  Council  Is  tu  atteE^t  to  develep 
a  clearly  articulated  set  of  policy  recoEmendations  based  on 
stated  assmptlons  and  the  bast  available  pertinent  Inforttatlun, 
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Edycitlonal  Assimptlons* 


Im  Edueation  \A2X  oacur  thraughout  raa's  llfs  In  mnj  diitrntrnt 
settings  p  but  9  In  gasar^p  children  between  ages  of  5  and  17 
will  eratlnua  to  learn  In  ana  pradomlnmt  setting* 

2.      Leaning  vlll  baeraa  rare  clasaly  related  to  Its  applleatlDnSt 
and  the  sAoal  will  baaom  one  of  a  group  of  ^tenatl^ 
settings*    Also,  tbe  entruea  and  exit  paints  to  edueatioMLl 
services  will  bacasie  lass  rigid* 

3*      The  public  will  cantdiiue  ta  s^port  the  belief  iM  the  ^^ort-^ 
uica  of  education  ta  the  sacletj  In  graaral  and  to  the 
individual  In  particular*    This  ballef  will  ba  charactarl^ad 
b^  cantlnutog  ei^haslg  oa  hl^  program  quality «  aecamta-' 
bllitji  and  aqual  educational  appartunltj* 

4.  Tha  goals  of  aducatian  i^ll  cantlnua  ta  bei 

a*      Int^laccual  discipline  smA  knowladga  acquisition 

b*      citizenship  and  civic  responalfalllty 

c,      eaclal  devalapnent  nd  himan  ralatlanshlps 

d«     moral  rad  ethical  character 

a«  salf»real.iEatlra 

ff #      econoi^c  Independanca  and  vocational  opportunity 

5.  Altematlva  aducatlonal  programs  will  become  widely  accepted* 

Im      The  role  of  plannljig  will  Inoreaaa  markedly  In  Import anca  In 
all  human  services ,  but  especially  in  education* 

2«      Tha  citizen  (consmer)  role  In  eduoational  planning  md 
decision  making  will  e^amd« 

1.      Lacal  achool  district  scructuras  will  be  r£vleed  In  various 
ways  aacord^g  to  altered  geagraphlcalp  fiscal^  and  prograD^ 
inatlc  needs. 

2*      State  tax  and  finance  atructures  will  continue  to  be  revised 
in  light  af  chwgtag  Interpretations  of  equal  educational 
opportunity* 

3*      The  state  through  statutes  and  repilationa  control  will  have 

increased  impact  on  educational  daclalons. 
4*      The  Educational  System  will  rely  more  and  more  on  contracted 

services  for  research,  developmentp  Implementation ,  end  aval* 

uation  of  curriculump  organisations  and  treJ^ingi 
5*      Educational  coste  will  ccntlnue  to  increase,  and  there  will 

be  reslstMice  to  supporting  a  higher  rate  of  expenditure* 
6,      Teacher  organlgstlons  and  other  school  employee  groups  will 

continue  to  ln^]uence  cducatianBl  policy  decisions* 


*  AssOTptlons  sLGpted  frem  etstenQnts  by  Stephens,  Iferlen,  Husen, 
Mimiesota  State  Planning  Agency,  Haskew,  and  others* 
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3. 


mmUX  OF  THE 
COUNCtt'S  ACTIVITIES 


Thm  Advisory  Counell  held  Its  first  meeting  on  Septamber  6* 
1974,    Sines  this  masting,  the  Counell  moved  through  six  phases* 

Tha  first  phase  Involved  the  Intarnal  organisation  of  the 
Council  and  the  outline  of  a  preliminary  approach  to  the 
laglslatlve  eharga*    Eeaource  persons  from  state  govaramant 
and  other  agenaias  made  nimerous  presentations  before  the 
Counell  in  the  areas  of  school  finance »  district  organization » 
enrollment  projections p  and  school  facilities,  mong  others 
(4ee  page  13  for  a  complete  listing). 

The  second  phase  of  the  Gounoil's  activity  involved  address^- 
ing  the  question  of  regional  educational  service  areas.  The 
Council  devoted  several  meetings  to  collecting  Infomation  and.  , 
developing  racommendatlons*    Following  approval  of  draft  recoBsaen-' 
datlons,  the  Council's  chairperson  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcoiiaalttee  concerning  Senate  File  22*    The  Council's  final 
recomendatlons  were  distributed  statewide^  March,  1975,  These 
recosmendatlons  can  he  foimd  In  Section  D  of  this  document. 

The  third  phase  of  the  Council's  activities  entailed  a 
careful  perusal  of  those  factors  which  appear  to  Impact  on  the 
cost  and  quality  of  education  In  Minnesota.    Several  papers 
were  developed  by  staff  and  others  to  clarify  problems  and  help 
delineate  a  model  for  thinking  about  the  multitude  of  factors 
involved.    These  papers  were  directed  towards  such  topics  as ^ 
incentives  for  interdistrlct  cooperatloni  school  district  si^ei 
class  slzei  cost  ud  qtmllty  of  educatloni  and,  teachers- 
contracts  and  teacher  imionliation  In  Hi^nesota  as  each  is 
affected  by  reduction  of  staff  or  school  district  consolidation* 

These  papers  and  the  discussions  therein  facilitated  the 
Council's  preparation  for  the  fourth  phase*    Eight  public 
hearings  were  held  in  1975  throughout  the  state  during  the  month 
of  October  C4ee  page  14) ^    The  purpose  of  the  hearings  were  to 
acquire  a  better  understmdlng  of  how  fluctuating  enrollments 
are  affecting  the  local  school  districts  and  to  solicit  altema^ 
tlves  from  those  most  directly  concerned  ^th  md  affected  by 
fluctuating  enrolJjients.    The  Notice  of  Meettog  sent  out  to  all 
school  board  chai^ersons,  school  superintendents,  legislators. 
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statewld©  organizations i  and  other  intarested  persons,  dellneatas 
the  areas  In  which  the  Cauncll  specifically  wanted  testimony 
(4ee  page  is).    A  sumary  of  the  testimony  heard  can  be  fpund 
on  page 

The  fifth  phase  of  the  Council* o  activities  Involved  the 
development  of  the  preliminary  report.    Given  the  complex  impact 
of  fluctuating  enrolMenta  upon  the  quality  and  cost  of  education, 
the  Council's  primary  intent  in  this  report  was  to  define  the 
problras(s)  and  to  suggest  alternative  solutions. 

The  Council's  actlvitlas  for  the  year  1976  included  further 
study  into  the  impact  of  fluctuating  enrollments  as  stated 
in  the  specific  problCT  statements  found  in  the  preliminary  report. 
The  eKMlnatlon  of  the  impact  of  fluctuating  school  enrolments 
encompassed  the  development  and  completion  of  special  studies  in 
the  areas  of  revenue »  school  facilities,  trmsportatlon  funding , 
interdistrict  cooperation^  teacher  mobility,  implementation  of 
local  district  staff  reduction  plans,  a  twelve  district  study ,  an 
analysis  of  the  1974-^75  full  time  equivalency  (FTE)  professional 
staff  per  pupil  ratios  (l,e.,  class  sIe*  and  numerical  staffing 
adequacy)  and  an  analysis  of  the  1974-75  full  time  equivalency  (PTE) 
professional  staff  by  age,experlenae  and  training  levels* 

In  October,  1976,  the  Council  held  eight  public  hearings 
throughout  the  state  of  Minnesota  to  solicit  responses  to  tentative 
reconmendatlons  from  persons  Interested  and  concerned  with  the 
impact  of  fluctuating  school  enrollments,    A  copy  of  the  hearing 
schedule,  the  Notice  of  Hearing,  the  tentative  recomendations* 
and  a  sunmary  of  the  hearing  testimony  can  be  found  on  pages  S4-40. 

The  final  phase  of  the  Council's  activities  included  the 
development  and  publication  of  this  final  report  in  two  volumes. 
This  document  wlii  be  presented  to  the  1977  Minnesota  Legislature 
in  January  of  that  year. 
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SBSOUECE  PERSONS  mO  HAVE  AFPEARED  BEFORE  THE  COUNCIL 

CowmlBBiQumw  Howard  Casmej,  State  Departesnt  of  Iduaatlon 

Senator  Nicholas  Coleman,  Mlimeaota  Senate 

Paul  Giljet  Citizens  League 

Van  Mueller,  School  Finance  Uask  Force 

Gayle  ^dersons  State  Department  of  Education 

Frod  Chrlstlangen,  State  Department  of  Education 

Eugene  Einingerp  State  Department  of  Education 

ttervin  Gleneas,  Clttzens  League 

Farley  Bright,  State  Department  of  Education 

Richard  Wollin,  Southwest  and  West  Central  Education  Service 
^ea 

Gerald  Manaergh,  Educational  Reaearch  and  Development  Council — 
Twin  Cities 

Randy  Jotuiaon,  School  Board  Hember,  associated  with  Educational 
Research  and  Development  Counail^ — Tirln  Cities 

Easel  Reinhardt,  State  Demographer 

Dean  Honetschlagerj  State  Planning  Agenay 

Ellis  Onstead,  State  PlaQnlng  Agency 

Gordan  Krantz^  University  of  Minnesota 

Yardena  Barpai,  University  of  Minnesota 

Ellen  Fitzgerald,  University  of  Minneaota 

Lyime  Anderson,  Univsrslty  of  Minnesota 

John  Adms,  Minnesota  Educational  Assessment  Program 

George  Sctaidt,  State  Teachers  Retirement  Board 
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Hetrlng  Schidule.  Octobei^,  1975 


Date 


Tism 


Outohmw  8»  1975         7  s  JO  p«m« 


October  14 »  1975       4i00  p«a. 


7f30  p. a. 


October  21^  1975       7l30  p.m. 


Oetobetr  13^  197S       7i30  p,s«         RoahMter,  m 


St.  Paulp  Ifflf 
St,  Fata,  m 
Duluthp  MN 


October  22^  1975       7 I 30  p. a,         BOTidji,  m 


Octobar  SSg  1975       7:30  p*m,         St,  Cloud,  m 


Oct ©bar  29 ^  1975       7:30  p.m.         Fergua  Falls,  m 


Little  ThMtre 
Redwood  falls  High  Sohool 
5tb  and  Lincoln  St« 
Redwood  Falls, 

Studut  Center 
Jotm  Marshall  High  Sobool 
1510  14th  St.  OT? 
Roohesterp  131 

Room  15 
State  Capitol 

Rora  15 
State  Capitol 


New  Central  High  School 
800  E.  Central  Entrance 
Puluthp  W 

Audltoriim 

J.       Snith  Grade  School 
15th  St. 
Bemldjlp  im 

Little  Theatre 
South  Junior  High 
1120  S.  15th  Avenue 
Sta  Clsudp  m 

Audltoriim 
Junior  High  Sehoal 
600  Frlberg 
Fergus  Falls,  im 
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Notide  of  Meeting  -  October^  1975 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School  Enrollments  will  hold 
a  hearing  at  CPlace) 

on       (Data)  1975/  at    (Tine)  \ 

The  Advlflory  Council  on  fluctuating  Sehool  Enroltaenta  was  craatad 
by  ths  1974  Legislature  to  study  "the  Impact  of  fluetuating  sahool 
enrollments  and  their  consequential  affect  on  the  quality  and  cost 
of  education*"    The  Council  shall  report  its  prall^nary  findings 
and  recosnnendations  to  the  Legislature  January ,  1976 «    The  Council 
la  required  specifically  to  report  on  "incentives  for  additional 
cooperation  among  school  districts,  the  optimal  mimm  of  regional 
units  of  cooperatlonp  and  appropriate  taacher-^pupll  ratios." 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  will  be  to  acquire  a  bettar  under- 
standing of  how  fluctuating  enrollments  are  affecting  the  local 
school  districts »  and  to  solicit  altamatlves  from  those  concerned 
with  and  affected  by  fluctuating  anrollments. 

The  Coimell  ^shes  to  take  testliiK)ny  on  the  folloirtngl 

1*      Have  fluctuating  school  enrollments  affected  the  cost  and 

quality  of  your  educational  program?    Will  they?    If  sOp  how? 

2*      vhiatp  if  any I  ehanges  should  be  made  In  the  educational 
system  (l.e*|  school  organization^  facllltieSi  stafflngi 
financing^  etc*)  to  meet  the  problems  asapclflted  with 
fluctuating  school  enrollments? 

3.  What  Implications  would  the  following  have  on  your  school 
district? 

a.      Regional  or  Intermediate  educational  service  units? 
b*      School  district  consolidation? 

c.      Encouraging  the  leasing  of  ourplut  school  facilities 

by  those  districts  needing  some? 
d*      The  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  need  from  the 

state  before  any  new  school  building  construction  is 

allowed? 

e.      Eliminating  barriers  to  teacher  mobility? 
f*      Increasing  or  eliminating  levy  limltatlona? 

4.  How  effective  has  the  school  aid  formula  been  In  providing 
for  fluctuating  enrollments  or  to  recognise  certain  coats 
associated  there^th? 

Enclosed  are  some  additional  questions  that  might  be  considered  for 
the  hearing. 

We  Invite  you  and/or  mOTbers  of  your  board ,  coimunlty  educational 
advisory  board p  staffs  parents j  or  students  to  testify*    A  pre-- 
pared  statement  will  be  appreciated.    However,  we  also  encourage 
informal  testimony*  * 
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If  your  d£gmi£Atl6&  would  llfc©  to  prasea£  taBtlmony  at  this 
Mstlagi  please  contaGt  Kay  1.  JacobSp  Roon  724g  Division  of  Plaa- 
alttf  and  Developieati  Capital  Squaw  Building,  550  Cadar  Streat, 
St»  fault  ^  SSlOlp  falgphones    (612)  296-742f.  •  * 

If  you  ^ah  to  suggast  othars  In  youf  area  who  i^ght  testify, 
please  let  us  know, 

Wa  look  forward  to  maet^^  you  at  the  hearing* 


Kay  tm  Jacobs »  Staff 

Advisory  Counell  on  Fluctuating  School  Brirollaents 
KEJiltd 

&1C. 
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The  following  questloM  might  be  conalderad  In  preparing  for  the 
hearing I 

.  1.  What  Ifi  your  school  district  doing  to  maintain  quality 
education  In  light  of  declining  enrollment »  Increasing 
costSp  etc*  ? 

2*    Wiat  Is  the  Isapact  on  personnel  realised  by  the  host 
districts  In  cooperative  units  as  a  result  of  declining 
enrollments  (l.e.p  tenurep  senlorltyp  staff  reductlonSp 
etc.)? 

3,    To  what  degree  would  Increasing  school  district  size  by 

consolidation  affect  transportation  costs? 
4*    ^at  should  be  the  maKlmw  length  of  time  per  day  on  a 

school  bus  for  elementary  students  and  secondary  students 

In  your  district? 
5«    How  would  your  district  be  affected  If  school  district 

boundaries  are  ^Intalned  with  administrative  units  among 

districts  consolidated? 
6*    Would  Interdlstrlct  cooperation  Increase  curricula  breadth 

Jji  your  district?    Would  there  be  an  Increased  cost  factor? 
7«    Should  the  vocational  center  concept  be  expanded  to  Include 

other  subjects? 

8#    How  have  fluctuating  enrollments  affected  the  longevity  and 

educational  level  of  your  teachers  as  per  salary  costs? 
9m    What  effect  has  fluctuating  enrollments  had  on  curriculum, 
elementary  and  secondary? 
10*    Wliat  types  of  conditions  would  Inhibit  or  enhance  cooperation 

among  dlstrlets  In  your  area? 
11.    What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  pros  and  cons  of  Interdistrict 
cooperation? 

12*    What  alternatives  might  be  considered  to  facilitate  teacher 
mobility  or  portability  CreglonEl  nobility  or  statewide 
mobility)? 

13*    What  alternatives  could  be  considered  to  facilitate  inter* 

district  use  of  facilities? 
14*    What  effect  have  fluctuating  enrollments  had  on  your  elass-- 

roon  teacher-^pupil  ratio? 
15.    Wliat  alternatives  might  be  considered  In  etaff  compensation 

(i*e.,  consolidation  of  bargaining  units  to  ease  the  impact 

of  fluctuating  enrollments  on  cost)? 


9/8/75 
KEJ/ltd 
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Testimony  From  Heafings  -  October,  1975 


The  folloirtag  siMiary  of  tBBttmny  given  at  thm  haar^gs  hai 
been  oategorlz^  undmw  the  four  qUMtlons  asked       the  Notice  of 
Hearing.    Theae  statemanta  are  not  In  an^  particular  rankdUg  of 
priority  or  Ifsportance* 


I.      HAVl  ]^UCTOATING  SCHOOL  EimOU^^S  A^ECTED  Hffi  COST  ^ 
qmiW  OF  YOUR  roUCATIOIM.  fVoGI^I    Wlli  msil    IF  SOp 
HOW? 

a*      General  conBan8U8**^deflAieel^ 


a*      Staff  reduotloii 

(1)  Increased  pupil/staff  ratio 

(2)  Increaaa  In  class  al^a 

(3)  Need  for  alternative  staffing  patterns 

(4)  Redyatlon  of  el^antary  consultants 

(5)  Fewer  new  teachers— ^increase  In  age  and  ej^erlence 
of  teachers 

h«      Co^rehenaive  pragrws 

(1)    Reduction  and  elinl^tion  of  programs  (currently  In 
cocurrlcular  and  higher  level  currlcular  courses) 
Cm      Closing  schools 

tjita^  on  Cost 

a«  Increasing  percent  of  tMehers  at  top  of  salary  sahadule 
b*      Increasing  teachers*  salaries 

c.      Reduction  in  aldsi  50  percent  los^  in  agricultural 
dlffersntial 

d»      Economies  of  education  c^MOt  be  made  proportional  to 
declining  enrollments 

(1)  Examples    Elementary  ean  drop  from  400  to  350* 
District  itlll  needs  educational  leadership ^  thus 
Increased  admlnietratlon/pupll  cost*    Sa^  can  ba 
found  In  special  services  area-^^spacial  staff  has 
remained  stable* 

(2)  Reducing  Inetructional  supplies  results  In  fewer 
supplies  &t  higher  cogt«     (Some  Indicated  eoopera*^ 
tlve  purchasing  motm  a^enslve*) 

(3)  Inflation  affects  fl^ced  charges  like  insurance, 
fuelp  utilities J  and  supplies, 

(4)  Increaaa  in  traveling  of  education  specialists 
between  buildings  to  maintain  like  pupil  ratios*-- 
a  cost  overburden  results  from  reduced  loads  or 
extra  pay* 


inSATp  IF  AlJY,  CHAIWES  SHOUU  DE  HADE  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM  (l*e,,  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATIoNi  FACILITIES,  STAFFINGp 
rilTAHCIKG,  ETC  J  TO  m^T  THE  FRoBLaiS  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
rLrCTUATING  SCHOOL  EimOLUIENTS? 


a«      Incorporate  prlitary--lnter^edlate  concept 
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b.     Cooperation  i^th  other  coraiunity  ageneies  sueh  ae 
collegasp  voeatlonal^technlcal  sehoolsi  etc, 

(1)  Educational  eentars 

(2)  Consolidation 

(3)  Interdlstrict  eooparatlon 

(4)  Regional  edueatlonal  servlca  utilta 

a.      Sharing  facilities p  renting  neighboring  sehool  faelll 
ties,    (Soma  expressed  geographic  limitations.) 

hm      Obsolete  facilities  should  be  disposed  of  and  excess 
faellltles  should  be  used  for  prpgraa  Isiprovrarat 
(i.e. 9  early  chlldhood»  comQunlty  servlceSi  senior 
citlians),  sold  or  leaBed* 

a.  Increasa  teacher  efflcleney 

b«      Reassess  csrtlf leatlon  requirements  between  the  voca- 
tlonal-^teehnlcal  division  and  general  certification 
needs 

c«      Staff  development  for  energising  e^erlenced  staff 

d.  Retraining  for  occupations  outside  public  education 

e.  Early  retirMent  progrrais 

Finance 

a*      Fomula  adjusted  to  recognise  higher  staff  costs  (cat 
gorlcal  aid  for  salary  overburden  power  equallElng 
concept  in  financing) 

b.  Statewide  salary  schedule  with  conilderatlon  for  geO'- 
graphic  living  cost  differences  (is^veral  mentioned 
regional  bargaining  units) 

c.  Allow  districts  to  Increase  local  levies  enough  to 
reduce  Tnalntenance  deficit  and  then  limit  additional 
eKpendlturei  to  equal  percent  of  additional  receipts 

d*      Allow  all  dlstrlcti  to  receive  equftl  aid 

a#      Any  charges  should  be  carefully  thot*^;ht  cut  through 

long^rsnBe  planning 
b*      Set  educational  program  standards 

BffLICATIONS  OF  REGIOlWuLIZATION,  CONSOL1DATION?^CILITIES 
CONSTRUCTION,  TEACHER  MOBILITirp  LEVY  LIIHTATIONS.  ;  \^ 

a.      Support p  but  do  not  use  all  services 

ba      Cooperation  among  districts  preserves  local  school 

control  and  Identity 
c*      ITecd  finnncial  Incestlves  for  interdistricc  coopgrntl 

d.  R.Ggional  planning  nust  ecianate  within  defined  regions 
such  planning  based  on  niutual  needs  and  cooperation 

e.  Possibility  in  sharing  administrative  costs  for  seme 
prograr.s  with  otiier  school  districts 
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f«      l^ieraased  imterdlstrlet  epoparatlon  a  vLUSt 

g«      Useful  for  Identifying  ipsQlfle  areas  for  joint  actlan 

by  tiro  or  nare  distrlnts 
h*     Cooperative  purahasing  (seaa  say  no  good) 
1*     Frovlde  a  mstm  afflcient  and  a£factiv#  basis  for 

working  i^th  general  goveiwiant  ageneles 
J.     Allow  for  eonsolidation  of  the  oany  Jurisdictional 

bodies  fimotionlfig  at  present  tise 
k.     Provide  stljmulus/asslstmoe  in  regional  bargaining^  . 

data  proaessljig,  planningp  teaoher  exohange  progrwst 

etc. 

1.     Allows  for  Iner eased  services ^  econoay  ot  tax 
airpenditures  and  efficiency 

a.     A  values  Issuei  not  an  educational  Issue 

bp  ^^:Hust  consider  additional  transportation  costs 

c«     Itey  Increase  traveling  on  buses  In  excess  of  one  hour 

both  to  and  frra  school 
d*     Negative  aspects i 

<1)    Availability  of  facilities 

(2)  ^^msportatlon 

(3)  Seniority  of  staff 

(4)  Loss  of  comunlty  control  and  Identity 
e*      Foslclve  aspects i 

(1)  Increased  curricula  breadth  (may  also  be  achieved 
to  a  lesser  eKtent  with  intardlstrlct  cooperation) 

(2)  May  be  feasible  to  consolidate  the  administration 
md  staff  of  adjoining  district  but  maintain  legal 
OTtlty  (this  can  cause  ethsr  problems  in  iBanagemant 
and  only  affect  minimal  savings) 

f *      Gonsolldatlon  of  two  or  three  small  districts  only  a 

t^porary  solution 
g.      Consolidation  by  function  rather  than  district  consollda- 

tlon-'^examplej    special  educatieni  vocational  edueatlonp 

and  data  proceaslng 

l^a^lnQ  SiiApim  SdwoZ  Pa^tUiU 

a*      IJhercver  poeelble,  It  la  an  alternatlve'-'-usually  cannot 

find  anyone  Interested  in  leasing  or  circumstances 

do  not  allow  for  it 
bs      ProgrMi  Improvement  must  be  clearly  Justified  before 

students  are  moved  greater  distances 
c*      This  would  be  unique  to  those  few  neighboring  districts 

where  one  la  growing  and  one  is  declining 
d*      Geogi&phlc  distances  exempt  this  consideration 

a.      Ganeial  feallng  aKpressed  ranged  from  definitely  opposed 
to  possible  if  procedures  and  criteria  are  established 
to  hasten  decisions 

hm      flight  make  an  advisory  function  of  Che  regional  unit 

EJUrmwLtlna  BcwU^  to  TmdioA  iiobWUij 

Sl,      Deelrcus  but  never  to  the  eKtent  that  Iccal  districts 
could  not  employ  the  staff  it  desires  and  deans  quali-- 
fled  for  a  position 
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Constraints  on  teacher  mobility 

(1)  Master  contracts  naklng  It  necessary  to  grant  "X" 
nwpaber  of  yeare  for  previous  experience 

(2)  High  cost  of  ei^erlenced  teachers 

e.      Few  districts  really  need  or  want  sKperlenc^d  teachers 
d.      Frcvlde  opportunities  for  mobility  out  of  t^  profaaslon 
(early  retirement  p  severance  payi  change  retirwent 
specifications  from  age  to  years  of  service) 
mm      Conmon  personnel  policies  within  regional  units 
£•      Rasalnd  Minnesota  Statute  125. IZp  Subd,  fib  (seniority 
law) 

g«      Incentives  for  mobilltyp  monetary  or  othanrtsep  would 

not  guarantee  that  mobility  would  occur 
h#      Provide  special  reimbursement  to  gro^ng  districts  to 

hire  veteran  taachers 
1*      Make  salaries  aqultable  for  transferring  teachers 
J.      aiabllng  pension  plan  coordination 
k.      Voluntary  teacher  eKchange  programs 
1.      Making  part-^ttoe  teaching  positions  available 
m.      MBkm  tenure  application  uniform 
n^      "Trial"  transfers 

Om      Permit  special  leaves  or  finwclal  assistance  to 
teachers  who  prefer  to  work  elsewherep  outside  of 
education 

p.      Keep  seniority  law  from  Interfering  with  program 
offerings  of  school  districts 

q*  Allow  senior  teachers  part-time  ei^lojmient  with  credit 
toward  retirement  figured  at  a  prorated  factor  of  per- 
cent of  time  worked 

r*      Give  credit  for  military  service  for  retirement  purposes 
to  all  staff  regardless  of  whether  they  were  employed 
in  a  district  prior  to  o^i^S  into  the  service* 

Bm      Conaider  the  possibility  of  astabliahing  a  faculty 

consortlim  ^rith  several  states  because  of  transportability 
ef  pension.     This  prograr'  could  be^  fundod  under  the 
Education  Comissxon  o£  the  States 

t,      Stntevride  salary  scKsdule  Trlth  £;cc3raphlc  consideratlens 

a.      Elimination  would  increase  local  authority  and  accounta'- 
bility 

b*      To  increase  at  eliriinate  limitations  for  ipeelfic  cause 

or  reasons  such  as  fringe  benefits  for  higher  wages 
c»      Increase  le^  litnitation  enough  to  reduce  malnteriance 

deficit  and  then  limit  them  to  ndditional  eKpendltures 

equal  to  percent  of  additional  receipts 
d.      Either  action  would  restore  options  for  prograitt  Iffiprove- 

nent 

e*      Consider  levies  for  Public'^  ET.plcvces  Retironent  Associa- 
tion (PERA)  and  social  security 

f .      Ttiis  would  definitely  inprove  the  ability  of  a  dletrlct 
to  finance  its  pro^^iar 


4.      HOW  EFIECTIVI  HAS  THE  SCHOOt  AID  FOmflJLA.  BEB?  W  PROVIDIMG 
FOR  FLUCTUATIKG  mmOIiimiTS  OR  TO  RECOGNIZE  CERTAIN  COSTS 

ASSOCIATE  raiREHira? 

m 

a.      Fotrndation  aids  do  not  Incvaase  p^aportlanAtely  with 
the  IquallEaelon  Md  Esvlew  Comlttse  (^RC)  and  loeal 
assassed  valumtiani  thus  daarsass  In  aid 

hm      tlmmotSLTf  units  aould  hm  reevaluated  and  weighted 
1.2  nnlts 

G*      State  support  for  Iduoatlonal  Service  Agenoj  (E^)  pro* 
gruis 

d*      Foroula  should  allow  districts  to  plan  for  a  two*'  or 
three*^ear  period  for  the  edu^stion  of  students 
presantl^  flowing  through  the  school  district 

Bm      Everyone  should  receive  eqtml  mounts  of  foundation 
aid  (low-spending  districts  should  not  be  panaliEsd) 

f  •      Adjustments  in  the  foundation  aid  formula  were  not 
raough  to  offset  deficit  spending  eaused  hf  a  low 
pupil/certificated  staff  ratio|  comprehensive  program 
offerings  and  inflationary  costs 

g«      Provide  some  method  for  dealing  ^th  multiple  year 

remaining  costSp  such  as  higher  staffing  costs  (several 
rsf erred  to  salary  ovarburden) 

ADDITIOHAL  MSPONSES 

a*      Length  of  tiMB  on  a  bus^no  more  than  one  hour  each  way 
or  no  more  than  30  minutes  each  way 

b*      Interdlstrict  cooperation  My  increase  curricula 

breadth  and,  depending  on  the  diitrlett  Increase  costs 

c-      ^panding  the  vocational  center  to  include  other  func*^ 
tiona  could  be  considered 

Am      The  relationship  of  the  school ^  the  homej  and  the 

coattQunity  today  makes  It  imperative  that  hmnan  factors 
as  well  as  statistical  factors  be  considered  (the 
values I  Interests I  support  and  participation  of  lay 
citizens  may  well  be  the  cost  impartaiit  ingredient  to 
consider) . 

e#      Develop  a  resource  pool  of  everts  to  be  used  by 
^        districts  in  such  matters  as  developlne  a  good  data 

base  and  the  demographic  characteristics  of  a  district, 

alternative  uses  of  facilities,  preparation  of  conffliunity 

for  enrollment  problrag 
f •      Utilize  army  helicopters  for  transportation  in  sparsely 

populated  areas 


GMERAL  PERCEPTIONS  OF  TESTIMONY 

The  term  "some"  In  the  following  statements  indicates  that 
the  extent  to  which  the  following  occurs  cannot  be  stated 
specif ically  and  should  not  be  used  to  generalise  the  condition 
to  all  districts*    It  appears  these  condltlona  are  Influenced  by 
legislatlonp  school  district  size,  budgetary  status,  Mnagenent 
sUllls  in  planning,  and  extent  of  cooperative  efforts  (either 
•  f  ortaal  or  nonf  omal)  • 
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"Somi"  districts  are  experiencing 

•  Daerease  In  anrallmentp  decrease  In  state  ald«  increase  In 
the  local  tBK  effort p  decrease  in  reserve  funds  approaching 
deficit  sp^dlngp  Increase  In  prograa  (aspeeially  nandated  pro^ 
grams)  p  decrease  In  claeeroom  teachers  at  el^enta^  level* 

m  Decrease  in  enrollAratp  decrease  In  state  aldp  Imcx^ease  In 
local  tax  effort  deficit  spendlngp  decrease  in  student  actlv^ 
tty  programs p  decre&ae  In  claseroom  teachers  (primarllj  In 
elementary  and  secondarily  at  the  Junior  high  level). 

•  Decrease  in  enrol]^entp  decrease  In  state  aldp  Increase  In 
local  taK  effort  deficit  spendlngp  decrease  In  all  program 
levels p  decrease  in  classroom  teachers  at  the  elementary  ud 
secondary  levels p  decrease  in  educational  consultants p  administration 
and  special  assignments. 

•  Increase  In  enrolment  planning  for  continued  growth  minltnal 
consideration  of  future/potential  decllnec 

The  school  districts  appear  to  be  at  different  entry  levels 
to  the  financial  and  educational  impact  of  fluctuating  school 
enrolliflent.    "Some"  school  districts  feel  they  are  offering  the 
best  progrm  they  can  give  their  revenue  and  resources*  "Some" 
districts  are  eKplicit  about  state  government  Intrusion  In  the 
educational  system,    "Some"  districts  want  assistance  in  planning 
bagi^a  ua  enrollment  trends  and  alternatives  to  meet  their  needs. 
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Meiring  Sfiheduli  •^  Octsbir,  1976 


Oiy/Oite  Tiw  City  LfleitiDn 


Hgp^^llbsr  i,  1976 
•  Thursdiy,  Sctobef  7,  1176 

7:30  pj, 
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i 

St.  Cloud 
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Ssuth  junior  High  School 
llEO  South  ISth  Avinus 
St,  Cloudj  Hinnisoti 
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Junlsr  High  School  Ayditofiii 
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Firgus  FillSi  filnnilstJ 

Notice  of  Meeting  -  October,  1976 


The  Advisory  CQuncll  on  Fluctuating  School  Inrollments  will 
hold  a  hearing  at  CPlace) 

on  (Date)  1976,  at     (Time)  ~ 

The  Advieory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School  Enrollments  was  created 
by  the  1974  Legielature  to  study  "the  ii^act  of  fluctuating  school 
enroltoanta  and  their  coniequentlal  effect  oa  the  quality'  and  cost 
of  education."    The  Council  shall  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1977.    The  Council  is 
required  specifically  to  report  on  "incentives  for  additional 
cooperation  among  school  districts,  the  optimal  sise  of  regional 
units  of  cooperation,  and  appropriate  teacher-pupil  ratios," 

The  purpose  of  this  hearitig  la  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  how 
the  following  tentative  recoimendations  may  affect  the  local  school 
districts,  and  to  solicit  altematlves  from  those  concerned  with 
and  affected  by  fluctuating  school  enrollments. 

We  invite  you  and/or  members  of  your  board,  coiamunity  educational 
advisory  board,  staff,  parents,  or  students  to  testify,    A  pre- 
pared statement  will  be  appreciated.     However,  we  also  encourage 
Informal  testimony. 

If  your  organization  would  like  to  present  testimony  at  this  meeting, 
please  contact  Kay  E,  Jacobs,  Room  724,  Division  of  Planning  and 
Development,  Capitol  Square  Building,  550  Cedar  Street,  St,  Paul, 
Minnesota,  55109  (Telephone:  612-296-7429), 

A  copy  of  the  Hearing  ScheiSule  has  been  enclosed  should  you  not 

be  able  to  attend  the  hearing  In  your  area  but  wish  to  attend  another 

meeting  in  the  state. 

If  you  wish  to  suggest  others  in  your  area  who  might  testify,  please 
let  us  know. 

We  look  fo^ard  to  meeting  you  at  the  hearing. 


Van  D.  Mueller,  Chairperson 
Advisory  Council  on 
Fluctuating  School  Enrollments 

VDM  i  ami 

Enclosure 
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RECOMHENDATIONS 


The  Council  wishes  to  ttke  testimony  on  the  foil  owing  reconmendationsi 
A,     StcL£i4jig  flvuMiMy 

1.  The  Legislature  should  encourage  the  State  Department  of 
Education  or  the  Educational  Cooperatlye  Service  Units  to 
|erve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  teacher-exchange  programs  and 
for  Information  concerning  school  district  cooperative 
staffing  arrangements  especially  in  such  specialized  areas 
as  foreign  language,  p  'slcs/chemistry,  advanced  mathematics 
nomnstructional  support  .irvices  such  as  counseling,  llbrar 
lans,  health  personnel  and  other  special  services  staff;  and 
administrative  staff  curriculum  directors,  research  and 
development  directors,  supervisors,  etc. 

2.  The  Legislature  should  establish  a  statewide  or  a  series 
of  regional  "teacher  corps."   Members  of  the  corps  could 
remain  em[>loyees  of  their  heme  district;  thus,  retain  all 
seniority,  pension,  and  salary  benefits  therein.  They 
could,  however,  serve  in  another  district  with  the  state 
paying  the  differential  in  salary  betw-^n  teacher's  salary 
and  the  home  district's  base  salary  and  with  the  other 
district  paying  the  latter.    The  members  of  the  corps  could 
be  experienced  teachers  selected  from  declining  enrollment 
districts  and,  1f  the  members  of  the  corps  are  to  be  volun- 
teers, a  state  bonus  may  be  a  nectssary  incentive. 

3.  The  Legislature  or  State  Department  of  Education  should 
encourage  teacher  mobility  by  providing  special  reimbursement 
to  growing  districts  which  are  willing  to  hire  veteran 
teachers  from  declining  districts  by  encouraging  collective 
bargaining  agreements  that  do  not  set  ceilings  on  the  amount 
of  longevity  credit  for  service  elsewhere,  by  making  uniform 
probationary  periods  for  teachers  new  to  the  district  and  by 
mounting  a  campaign  to  inform  teachers  about  the  existing 
portability  of  their  pension  benefits.    The  special  reimbursep 
ment  should  be  equal  to  the  added  costs  to  the  hiring  dis- 

4.  The  Legislature  should  continue  the  Eligible  Teacher  Program 
(Minnesota  Statute  124,611)  and  expand  it  to  Include  experi- 
enced teachers  from  declining  districts.    The  reimbursement 
aid  should  be  increased  to  100%. 

5.  The  Legislature  should  not  provide  fiscal  Incentives  for  the 
sharing  of  administrative  staff. 

6.  The  Legislature  should  authorize  extended  leaves  of  absence 
without  pay  not  to  exceed  two  (2)  years  for  teachers  with  at 
least  seven  (7)  years  experience  in  a  district.  Teachers 
reinstated  after  the  leave  of  absence  would  retain  seniority 
and  continuing  contract  rights  in  the  district  as  though  he/ 
She  had  been  teaching  during  the  period  of  the  leave. 


CiM4  Size 


The  relitlonship  between  class  size  and  fluctuating  school 
enrollments  and  Its  Impact  on  the  cost  and  quality  of  education 
Is.  unclear.   Sufficient  data  Is  not  available  to  support  a 
recojmiendatlon  in  this  area, 

UnKeqvLUted  Leave  Atsenae 

1.     The  Legislature  should  review  and  clarify  Minnesota  125.12, 
Subd,  6a,  HmotlB^zd  UM.muuted  Leave,      Ab^eBcei  Subd.  fib, 
Un^uUtarLmm  o<f  AbAencei  and  Vib.lrl  Subd.  11.  SeAULcas 
i  em£MU^  by  V>a  MrM^        Lack  0  4  pgpcg&i    P^e^^^le — 

as  It  relates  to  all  certificated  positions  In  the 
toi lowing  ways.* 

a.  Clarify  the  process  of  staff  reduction  for  all  certificated 
positions. 

b.  Clarify  the  reduction  procedures  should  consolidation 
occur  to  insure  continuing  contract  rights  and  seniority 
to  all  certificated  staff. 

c.  Define  the  purposes  of  this  policy: 

.  "Teachers"  to  mean  a  principal  supervisor,  classroom 
teacher,  and  any  other  professional  employee  required 
to  hold  a  certificate  except  superintendent  and  assist- 
ant  superintendent. 

.  "Qualified"  to  mean  a  teacher  who  has  a  major  in  the 
subject  matter  or  field  taught,  and  has  successfully 
had  experience  In  such  subject  matter  within  the  past 
five  years, 

.  "Subject  matter  or  field"  should  be  consistent  with 
State  Department  of  Education  requirements  for 
certification. 

.  "Seniority"  to  mean  full-time  continuing  contract  teachers 
and  shall  exclude  probationary  teachers,  substitutes, 
part-time  teachers,  substitutes,  part-time  teachers, 
and  those  teachers  who  are  acting  incumbents  for  teachers 
on  authorized  leave  of  absence. 

d.     All  school  districts  (cities  of  1st  class  and  Independent 
districts)  In  Minnesota  should  be  treated  equally  under 
the  law. 

TmcJieA  ExajC 

1.     The  Legislature  should  provide  a  plan  incorporating  state- 
local  funding  to  support  severance  pay  provisions  which 
encourage  early  retirement. 
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2*  ,  Tha  Legislature  should  not  lower  tiie  age  Timit  for  recipients 
of  full  retirement  benefits  as  a  ?neans  of  meeting  the  problems 
^  of  dicllning  enrollments. 

Si  The  Legislature  should  provide  funds  for  the  retraining 
of  teachers  and  reemplo^ent  assistance  both  1n  and  out 
of  teaching, 

Tounda^ion  Aid  Po^ula 

!•     The  foundation  aid  formula  for  declining  school  districts 
should  be  changed  to  extend  the  special  credit  for  enrol 1- 
mnt  change  over  a  three  year  period.    This  could  be 
accomplished  by  counting  .6  pupH  unit  for  each  unit  of 
decline  the  first  year,  .3  pupil  unit  the  second  year,  and 
•1  pupil  unit  the  third  year, 

2#  The  Legislature  should  continue  without  change  the  fast 
growth  enrollment  factor  In  the  foundation  aid  fontiula, 

34     The  Legislature  should  continue  to  reexamine  on  an  annual 
or  biennial  bisis  the  allocation  of  state/local  support  for 
education  using  a  70/30  percent  state/local  ratio  as  a 
measure  of  equity.    The  touncil  is  particularly  concerned 
that  given  constant  levy  mileage  limitations   the  recent 
Inflationary  Increases  in  property  valuations  may  lead  to 
excessive  real  property  taxes  and  hence  excessive  local 
effort.    This  would  erode  the  equity  and  equalization 
aspects  of  the  foundation  aid  formula, 

4i     The  Legislature  should  provide  within  the  foundation  aid 
formula  provisions  for  the  professional  training  of  all 
certificated  stiff.    This  provision  should  account  for  the 
levels  of  training  on  an  index  basis, 

$i     The  Legislature  should  retain  the  present  pupil  unit  weighting 
for  kindergarten i  elementary ,  and  secondary  students, 

ti     The  Legislature  should  revise  the  current  levy  limitation 
to  (1)  incorporate  a  "power-equalized"  or  equal  dollar 
for  equal  effort  provision  for  any  ^.rKcess  levy;  (2)  allow 
local  school  board  discretion  on  excess  levies  to  a  maximum 
of  5  mills  on  EARC  valuation i  and  (3)  maintain  the  referendum 
provision  for  levies  In  excess  of  5  mills  on  EARC  valuation. 

84     The  Legislature  should  provide  full  state  funding  for  school 
,  district  fixed  costs  associated  with  district  contributions 
to  Public  Employees  Retirement  Association  (PERA),  and 
Social  Security  (FICA), 

9i     The  Legislature  should  provide  within  the  foundation  aid  formula 
provisions  for  adjustments  to  the  pupil  unit  base  to  reflect 
cost  differentials  attributable  to  sparslty  of  pupil  populations. 
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!•     The  Laglslaturt  should  not  amend  the  transportation  aid 
formula  to  provide  for  riln^urfement  levels  adjusted  for 
changes  In  the  Wholesale  Price  Index. 

tm     The  Legislature  should  ^nend  the  transportation  aid  formula 
to  provide  full  state  funding  for  the  transportation  of 
handicapped  students  for  all  ex^nses  above  the  128%  allowable 

costs. 

3«     The  Legislature  should  expand  the  transportation  aid  formula 
to  Include  allowabli  costs  for  specified  student  activity 
transportation  needs  (field  trips,  athletics,  music,  debate t 
etc.)  and  for  interdlstrlct  cooperative  programs  transporta- 
tion needs. 

1.     The  Legislature  should  support  a  study  on  the  cost  and  quality 
of  current  educat<onal  services  In  school  districts  by  size  of 
district  and  expenditure  levels.    This  study  should  focus i 
not  only  on  tte  ni^ber  and  types  of  educational  offerings t  but 
also  on  the  F*T*E,  staff  capability  related  to  the  program. 

2«     The  Legislature  should  define  minimum  educational  standards 
or  require  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  make  such  a 
definition.    Sufficient  funds  should  then  be  allocated  through 
foundation  aid  to  allow  each  school  district  to  meet  progr^ 
standards  providing  the  school  district  is  of  sufficient  si ie 
to  Justify^  econontically,  offering  the  program. 

1«     The  State  Board  of  Education  should  seek  statutory  authority 
to  adopt  administrative  rules  and  regulations  that  would 
serve  as  Incentives  to  interdlstrlct  cooperation  and  provide 
for  orderly  development  of  cooperative  Interdlstrlct  programs. 

2i     The  Legislature  should  continue  to  fund  the  Educational 

^operative  Service  Units  for  a  second  year  at  the  sane  level 
of  support  granted  In  year  one, 

3«     The  Legislature  should  amend  the  ECSU  statute  to  allow  for 
the  governance  of  the  ECSU  by  lay  citliens  selected  on  a 
proportional  basis  by  local  school  board  memters»  with 
advice  and  counsel  from  a  board  of  acbn1n1strators« 

4*     The  Legislature  should  amend  the  ECSU  statute  to  require 
all  local  school  districts  to  participate  In  planning 
activities  on  a  regular  basis. 
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ConAOiJMation 

U     The  Legislature  should  provfde  fiscal  incentives  to  encourage 
the  consolidation  of  small  districts.    This  should  be  more  " 
than  a  planning  grant  including  one  or  all  of  the  foil owing  J 

.  A  prorated  grant  based  on  the  size  of  the  new  district. 

.  A  flat  grant  guaranteeing  the  new  district  a  given  numlMr 
of  dollars  for  a  fixed  number  of  years.    The  threshold  for 
securing  this  aid  should  be  an  enrollment  of  at  least 
850  pupils  In  the  new  district. 

.  A  shared  cost, formula  to  finance  school  facilities  construc- 
tion and/or  renovation, 

1.  The  Legislature  should  provide  the  appropriate  funds,  on  a 
continuous  basis,  for  the  training  and  retraining  of 
selected  managanent  personnel  in  the~uf ilifatlon  of  manage- 
nrent  systems, 

2.  The  Legislature  should  provide  appropriate  funds  to  enable 
the  State  Board  of  Education  In  cooperation  with  other 
state  administrative  agencies  and  legislative  research  units 
to  develop  and  implement  a  school  district  management  moni- 
toring system  to  include  the  following  components.'  enrollment 

^L^rf^^""®  ^***»  resource  allocation  data,  service/program 
capability  data,  outcome/productivity  data,  and  elementary 
and  secondtry  school  building  data. 

3.  The  Legislature  should  amend  Minnesota  Statute  123,741-742 
to  Incorporate  into  the  mandated  annual  reports  to  be  made 
available  to  the  public  a  report  on  anticipated  changes  In 
enrollment  and  their  Impact  on  the  cost/quality  of  educa- 
tional programs,  facilities,  and  services. 

4.  The  Educational  Cooperative  Service  Units  should  be  required 
to  provide  the  leadership  and  training  for  projecting  local 
school  district  enrollment  trends  and  provide  adequate 
funding  to  carry  out  this  mandate, 

5.  The  Legislature  should  continue  to  support  and  encourage  the 
office  of  the  State  Deirographer  in  all  efforts  made  to 
continually  study  the  historical  patterns  of  enrollment 
changes,  the  development  of  assessment  devices,  and  the 
conection  of  a  more  reliable  data  base  for  the  analysis 

of  enrollment  change. 

6.  The  Legislature  should  not  mandate  a  provision  of  regional 
bargaining  units  in  Minnesota  Statute  PubUa  EmpiomiMt  Labofi 
RaatLon&  AU  oj  1971.   ^   ^   — 
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Locil  school  distrlcti  should  promote  the  concept  of 
cooperative  purehislng  of  goods  and  services  through  the 
Educational  Cooperative  Service  Units  or  other  govern- 
mental units. 

The  Legislature  should  provide  fiscal  Incentives  for  the 
leasing  or  sharing  of  school  facilities  and/or  buildings 
between  school  districts,  public  or  nonpublic.  This  may 
be  supplerrentary  to  the  existing  additional  capital  outlay 
levy  found  In  Minnesota  Statute  275,12S.  Subd.  12,  (1975 
Supplement), 

The  Legislature  should  require  all  school  districts  to 
submit  school  construction  proposals  for  projects  In  excess 
of  $50,000  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  review  and 
connent. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  should  provide  a  facilities 
planning  manual  or  ad  hoc  committees  of  facilities  experts 
to  the  local  school  districts  which  would  provide  alterna- 
tives for  the  disposal  of  obsolete  and  excess  facilities. 

The  Legislature  should  develop  and  fund  a  shared  cost 
formula  to  finance  school  facilities  construction  and/or 
renovation. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  should  provide  funds, 
through  a  shsred-cost  fomwla,  as  incentive  for  the  lease/ 
purchase  or  renovation  of  existing  modular/relocatables  or 
the  construction  of  new  nwdular  units,  in  districts  where 
there  Is  reason  t'^  believe  the  pupil  population  Is  unstable 
or  Is  projected  to  decline  in  future  years. 

The  State  Departinent  of  Education  should  develop  a  standard 
set  of  specifications  for  new  modular/relocatable  units 
(basic  unit)  to  Help  Insure  low  local  maintenance,  and  ease 
of  relocation  at  minimal  cost  to  the  state. 

The  State  Departonent  of  Education  and/or  the  ECSUs  should 
maintain  a  state  file/listing  of  their  specifications  and 
avanability  and  provide  funds  for  the  relocation  of  such 
units  as  necessary  throughout  the  state. 
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Supplementary  List  of  Recofflmendations  -  October ,  1976  * 

In  addition  to  the  recofflfflendations  sent  with  the  Notice  of  Meetlnii 
the  Council  is  aleo  considering  the  following  recommendations i 

Educational  Mobile  Units s    The  Legislature  should  provide  funds  for 
the  purchase  and  use  of  educational  mobile  units  In  those  sparsely 
populated  areas  (students  travel  time  exceeds  one  hour  to  or  from 
school)  in  which  the  quantity  and  quality  of  education  cannot  be 
maintained  or  enhanced  through  inter^^dlstrict  cooperation  or 
consolidation.    These  mobile  units  might  provide  educational  services 
such  as  driver's  education,  science  laboratories,  model  offices^ 
et  cetera. 

Teacher  Supply  and  Dmandi    The  Legislature  or  the  State  Board  of 
Education  should  conduct  an  annual  study  on  the  supply  and  demand 
of  public  education  teachers  by  area  of  certification  and  program 
need.    This  study  should  be  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  higher 
education  institutions  in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  Inforaation 
gathered  from  the  annual  study  should  be  utilized  annually  to  provide 
appropriate  career  counseling  for  undergraduates.    This  is  not 
intended  to  encourage  controls  on  individual  career  choices. 

Issuance  of  Continuing  Contracts:    The  Legislature  should  amend 
Minnesota  Statute  125.12,  Subdivision  3,  r/LobaMonaJ!^  Pznlod, 
and  Subdivision  4,  TvtmJiatlon       CoyjXma^  Ait2A  P/LobatlonaAy  Pe/Uod, 
by  changing  the  official  data  for  renewal  of  teaching  contracts  from 
April  1  to  Hay  15.    This  change  in  the  renewal  date  would  provide 
flexibility  in  educational,  fiscal,  and  personnel  planning  at  the 
local  level. 

Professional  Experience  Provisions    The  Legislature  should  provide 
within  the  foundation  aid  formula  provisions  for  the  professional 
experience  of  all  certificated  staff.    This  provision  may  be  based 
on  a  staff  experience  Index  or  adjustments  to  the  pupil  unit  base 
to  reflect  the  experience  levels. 

Class  Size:    The  Legislature  ihould  not  enact  legislation  which 
provideB  special  aids  to  school  districts  to  maintain  an  specified 
class  size  as  a  means  to  alleviate  the  fiscal  and  educational  problems 
associated  with  fluctuating  school  enrollments. 

Correction  -  School  Construction  Proposals:    The  Legislature  should 
require  all  school  districts  to  submit  school  construction  proposals 
for  projects  In  excess  of  $250,000  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  review  and  coment 
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Testimony  from  Hearings  ^  Octobers  1976 


The  following  suimnary  of  testimony  given  that    he  October, 
1976  hearings  has  been  categorized  under  six  major  headings i 
(1)  personnel,   (2). educational  program,   (3)  revenue,  (4)  organ^ 
ization/governance,  (5)  transportation,   (6)  school  buildings. 
The  statments  are  not  in  any  order  of  priority, 

1 ,  PERSONNEL 

a.    There  should  be  measures  to  support  staff  mobility  between 
school  dletricts  experiencing  fluctuating  school  enrollments, 

b*     Ideally,  providing  monetary  Incentives  to  encourage  mobility 
has  merit.     However,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  the  In^ 
centives  would  have  to  be  quite  subatantial  sincep  as  so 
so  many  Studies  show,  job  satisfaction  Is  not  related  to 
money  alone. 

c.  I  strongly  support  some  action  which  leads  to  the  reduction 
of  ceilings  on  longevity  transf errable  from  one  district  to 
another  for  all  teachers  In  all  districts  not  only  in  growing 
districts*     This  would  encourage  mobility  of  teachers  generally, 
create  greater  flexibility  in  staffing  patterns  in- all  dis- 
tricts, and  make  a  contribution  to  the  general  improvement 

of  education, 

d.  V^ile  there  is  undoubtably  some  merit  in  making  it  posBible 
to  share  tea^chers  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  welfare 
of  teachers  and  their  security  is  important,  it  does  not 
appear  prudent  for  the  state  to  guarantee  complete  security 
to  any  group  of  people.    At  any  given  time  there  is  only  so 
much  money  in  the  educational  pot  and  the  priority  should 

be  on  the  education  of  boys  and  girls,  not  on  employee 
security, 

e.  The  clearinghouse  and  teachers  corps  concepts  are  attempts 
to  establish  a  procedure  to  support  a  sapient  of  the  labor 
force  that  is  now  a  victum  of  normal  supply  and  demand  trends 
and  certainly  should  not  and  would  not  be  tolerated  by  others 
slmilarlly  situated, 

f.  The  clearinghouse  concept  has  Implications  for  statewide 
teacher  tenure.     It  utlllEes  teachers  as  "journeymen"  and 
could  affect  continuity  In  buildings. 

g.  In  response  to  the  reconmendations  about  a  clearinghouse 
and  a  teachers  corps,  I  must  indicate  that  we  have  existing 
placement  agencies  and  employment  offices,    we  do  not  need 
to  create  another  bureaucracy  to  serve  the  same  purpose, 

h.  These  staffing  recommendations  are  only  another  step  toward 
reorganization, 

i.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  agree  with  the  clearinghouse  concept. 
We  are.  In  many  cases,  too  far  dowci  the  road  toward  re^ 
organization  and  reglonalliatlon, 
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TmaheA  ExJjt 

a.    Early  retirement 

<1)  The  cost  of  lowering  the  age  limit  for  recipients  of 

full  retlr^ant  benefits  Is  extremely  expensive.  Perhaps 
some  provisions  can  be  found  whereby  Individuals  can 
retire  somewhat  •arli.r  with  full  benefits  and  with  a 
greater  personal  contribution  to  the  fund. 
T  1""**°"  ^d'ii^S  to  local  costs  on  .arly  retirement. 
I  do  feel  legislative  attempts  should  be  made  to  lower 
the  age  limits  for  recipients  of  full  time  retirement 
benefits  providing  the  involved  teachers  are  willing 
fis  if  a  larger  share  of  payments  into  the  fund. 

U;  The  Legislature  should  lower  the  age  for  retirement 
benefits  If  the  cost  is  not  prohibitive. 

(4)  The  Legislature  should  lower  the  age  limit  for  recipients 
of  full  retirement  benefits  and  make  up  the  amount  for 
which  early  retirees  are  penalized.    Unless  such  action 
is  taken,  few  will  retire  early. 

(5)  If  It  were  possible  to  increase,  for  those  Interested, 
the  percentage  of  monies  going  into  retirement  henefits, 
I  believe  lowering  the  age  from  62  to  60  or  55  would 
encourage  greater  number  of  teachers  with  30  years  of 
experience,  or  thereabout,  to  leave  teaching  earlier. 

b.    Severance  pay 

CD  State-local  funding  to  support  severance  pay  provisions 
which  encourage  early  retirement  Is  in  effect  an  early 

fos  ;^f^^'®°«"t-    Can  the  state  of  Minnesota  afford  the  cost? 

UJ  Tne  severance  pay  provision  might  be  advantageous  under 

one  set  of  circumstances  which  can  be  adapted  to  Individual 
districts.    However,  if  we  are  going  to  pay  people  to 
exit,  why  not  design  a  system  which  will  also  provide 
services  comensurate  with  those  dollars  expended? 

(3)  The  two  or  three  experiences  we  have  had  with  severance 
pay  would  Imply  that  state  funding  for  this  particular 
plan  is  not  necessary,  since  It  takes  only  one  year 
after  an  experienced  staff  member  who  earns  $20,000  per 
year  leaves,  and  Is  paid  severance  pay.  Is  replaced  by 
a  $10,000  per  year  teacher  to  make  up  the  difference  In 
cost. 

(4)  We  believe  that  It  would  be  irresponsible  to  recommend 
a  plan  Incorporating  state/local  funding  to  support 
severance  pay  plans  to  encourage  early  retirement. 

(5)  Unless  severance  pay  was  very  high  It  Is  doubtfull  that 
It  will  encourage  anyone  to  retire  early  unless  a 
teacher  has  some  other  assured  source  of  Income. 

I,    Unrequested  leave  of  absence 

(1)  Why  do  we  need  to  spend  more  money  to  encourage  mobility 
of  experienced  teachers  when  all  the  Legislature  has 

to  do  is  change  the  current  seniority  law  to  make 
seniority  transferrable  from  district  to  district.  The 
present  law  is  stagnating  and  inflexible.     It  destroys 
whatever  free  enterprise  exists  in  the  system. 

(2)  The  Council's  recommended  changes  in  the  unrequested 
leave  of  absence  law  clarify  amblquitles  and  restructures 
priorities  in  favor  of  those  who  receive  educational 
services. 
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(3)  The  law  required  sehoal  distrleta  to  negotiate  unraquested 
iaave  of  absenea  policies.    There  should  be  no  inter- 
ferenee  In  that  process  now.    Boarda  of  education  and 
teaehers  ought  to  be  given  credit  for  the  eKpertlse  they 
have  In  raapgnlzlng  and  working  to  solve  and  prevent 
problema  at  the  local  level. 

(4)  While  there  is  concurrence  that  the  present  unrequeated 
leave  of  absence  law  should  be  clarified  as  to  the 
definition  of  teacher  (l»e.i  inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
the  superintendent  In  the  definition) ,  some  protection 
should  be  afforded  the  superintendent  in  terms  of  sub* 
stantlve  and  procedural  due  process  before  his/her 
contract  would  be  terainated*    A  talnlmum  contract  tem 
should  be  considered. 

(5)  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  unrequested  leave  of  absence 
law  should  allow  the  local  negotiating  units  and  the 
school  boards  as  mudh  latitude  in  negotiations  as 
possible* 

d»    Extended  Leaves  of  absence 

(1)  The  Legislature  should  authorlEe  extended  leaves  of 
absence*    There  would  be  no  problOT  with  this  If  school 
boards  did  not  have  to  guarantee  the  teacher  their 
position  and  if  there  were  a  provision  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  "nuisance"  short  tem  leaves  for 
two  or  three  months. 

(2)  Many  districts  grant  two  years  leave  of  absence  to 
teachers  for  various  reasons*    There  Is  no  need  for 
the  Legislature  to  mandate  such  leaves. ^   This  should 
remain  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  school  board* 

e*    Retraining  of  staff 

(1)  Wiy  should  the  state  be  responsible  for  the  retraining 
of  a  specialised  segment  of  the  work  force? 

(2)  Why  should  the  Legislature  retrain  teachers  any  more 
than  it  should  retrain  other  citizens  required  to 
change  oecupatlona?    Teaehers ,  by  virtue  of  degrees, 
should  be  better  prepared  for  a  variety  of  occupations 
than  most  of  our  citizens* 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRMl 

Cla4i4  Size 

a*    The  special  need  for  low  staff ^student  ratios  in  inner  city 
schools  cannot  be  Ignored, 

b.    The  relationship  between  class  ilie,  fluctuating  enrQllmenta 
and  its  ijapact  on  the  cost  is  near  to  being  directly  pro^ 
portional*    A  decrease  in  elasg  siie  increases  cost  In  moat 
Instances.    The  subject  of  class  slga  and  the  Ic^act  It  has 
on  educational  cost  needs  close  exMination. 

c*    While  every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  class  sizes  as  small 
as  possible,  the  determination  must  be  made  at  the  local 
level.    It  would  seem  over-regulatory  for  the  state  to  develop 
rigid  class  sl^e  ratios. 

d*    We  do  believe  that  lower  class  slges  produce  more  opportunity 
for  learning  by  the  individual  student  and  Insofar  as  being 
fiscally  responsible,  class  slges  should  be  kept  at  an 
acceptable  level, 
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**    T^e  dafinltlon  of  minlnum  atandards  night  lead  to-required 
conflolldatlon  of^Bmaller  schools .    Do  we  really  mean  It 
when  we  say  that  the  "schoolB  belong  to  the  people"? 

b.  The  Legislature  is  not  the  proper  party  to  determine 
mlnlmun  educational  standards  for  all  the  studenta  in  the 
state  of  MlnneBOta.    If  they  are  to  be  the  responsible 
party  for  this  definition,  then  It  would  appear  that  local 
school  districts  and  local  control  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

c.  IttnlBum  educational  standards  should  be  the  responsibility 

1.^"^  district  with  broad  goal  statements 

which  have  progranmatlc  Implications  established  by  the 
State  Department  of  Iducatlon. 

d.  If  foundation  aids  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of  meeting 
educational  standards,  our  school  district  will  rapidly 
deteriorate.  r  / 

e.  State  mlntoum  educational  standards  would  have  the  effect  ol 
reducing  our  existing  state  quality  educational  program  to 
fixed  areas  irtthout  recogniglni  the  variance  of  needs  and 
aspirations  of  students,  parents  and  communities. 

f.  MlnlmuBi  educational  standards"  needs  to  be  defined.  Does 
it  mean  (a)  program  of  studies,  (b)  graduation  credits,  or 
(c)  meeting  certain  test  requirements  in  certain  areas  of 
study?    If  such  standards  are  established  and  funds  are 
supplied,  does  this  Imply  a  sharply  restricted  currlculiun 
based  on  funds  granted  to  support  these  standards?  Does 
It  leave  any  local  option?    Does  the  standard  provide  for 
special  services  as  well  as  curriculum? 

g.  We  express  concern  over  the  Council's  apparent  desire  to  set 
minimum  standards.    It  would  appear  deslreable  to  explore 
alternative  ways  to  fund  education  with  the ■ local  community 
determining  appropriate  programs  with  less  emphasis  on  the 
yet  undefined  term  "quality  education". 

h.  If  It  is  accepted  that  educational  opportunities  should  be 
equal  for  all  students  within  our  state,  then  some  of  the 
programs  In  the  rural  areas  should  be  given  additional 
economic  support.    A  program  for  a  small  group  of  students 
in  rural  Minneaota  will  cost  more  per  pupil  than  in  a  large 
school  district.     This  high  cost  should  not  be  considered 

a  deterrent  these  student's  rights  to  the  same  program 
received  by  students  in  the  urban  area. 

Cost  and  Quality  Sttidy 

a.  Xhe  recomendation  regarding  the  cost  and  quality  study  of 
educational  programs  should  receive  the  highest  priority. 
This  study  should  also  include  non-public  schools  since  ' 
they  also  receive  revenue  from  the  state  and  should  be  under 
the  sane  scrutiny  as  the  public  schools. 

b.  Any  effective  study  of  the  cost  and  quality  of  educational 
services  must  be  coupled  by  the  comparable  pupil  range.  The 
extremely  diverse  population  of  the  central  cities  in  the 
seven  county  area  Is  substantially  different  than  any  other 
district  in  the  state. 
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c.  The  reeairaandationa  on  the  edueatlonal  program  seem  to 
support  a  concept  of  legislative  eontrol  rather  than  local 
control* 

d.  Hie  quality  o£  education  eannot  be  measured. 

EEvmnjE 

a.  Attention  must  be  given  to  foundation  aids  for  dlstrlets 
facing  declining  enrollments, 

b.  ChMiglng  the  declining  enrollment  factor  In  the  foundation 
aid  formula  would  be  helpful  on  a  temporary  basis, 

c.  The  three-year  proposal  for  reduction  of  aids  warrants 
consideration. 

d.  We  endorse  the  recomended  changes  in  the  foundation  aid 
formula  to  extending  the  special  credit  for  enrollment 
change  over  a  threes-year  period  and  that  all  districts 
should  be  included  in  Its  application. 

e.  By  extending  the  special  credit  ofr  enrollment  change 
we  are  just  procrastinating  and  not  forcing  dlstrlcti  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  at  hand. 


a.  The  fast  growth  factor  whould  be  Incorporated  with  capital 
outlay  costs. 

a#    Because  of  the  Inflationary  increases  in  assessed  valuation 
the  difference  between  the  state  and  local  support  levels 
has  become  smaller  each  year.    The  Legislature  should  look 
at  a  small  sample  of  school  districts  over  the  last  three 
or  four  years*    They  may  be  surprised  at  the  effects  Inflation 
has  had  on  the  "Minnesota  Miracle". 

b.  The  Legislature  should  reexralne  the  allocation  of  state/ 
local  support  levels  on  an  annual  basis. 

c.  The  growth  In  the  aiseised  valuations  is  the  fundamental 
problem  and  perhaps  further  limits  on  how  much  It  can  Increase 
in  any  one  year  should  be  get|  particularly,  when  the  rate 

of  Increase  far  exceedi  the  rate  of  Income. 


a.  There  should  be  state  support  for  school  districts  fixed 
costs  associated  with  district  contributloni  to  PERAi  FICA 
and  municipal  retirement  programs  * 

b.  The  Legislature  may  consider  allowing  an  excess  lei^  to 
cover  the  school  districts  fixed  costs. 

c.  The  state  pays  the  TRA  In  social  security  for  certificated 
staff.    The  mamm  should  apply  to  PMA  and  social  security 
for  non-certificated  staff. 
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a.    Thii  might  im  qC  some  asslstrace  to  those  dlatrlcts  with 
m  mature  staff,  but  it  might  also  aneouraga  negotiating 
groups  to  spend  most  of  their  time  and  emphasis  on  inaraasing 
the  index  ratios,  wherein  more  money  is  given  for  credits 
earned. 

High  expenditure,  declining  enrollment  districts  are  often 
staffed  by  highly  trained  and  experienced  teachers, 

c.  Special  aids  in  this  area  should  take  into  account  the 
differences  in  salary  maximims  between  urban  Md  rural  district 

d.  The  Legislature  should  provide  additional  aid  for  those 
districts  that  have  sixty  percent  or  more  of  their  teachers 
at  the  top  of  the  salary  schedule. 

e*    High  staff  costs  associated  with  a  high  level  of  profeasional 
training  place  an  inordinate  burden  on  a  district's  ability 
to  finance  its  educational  program, 

f *  Years  of  es^erienee  are  net  a  controllable  factor  but  the 
"degree  Imcs"  are  established  by  local  school  districts* 
^y  index  developed,  therefore,  should  give  more  emphasis 
to  experience  and  actual  degrees  than  to  degree  lanes. 

a»    The  Legislature  should  allow  local  school  board  discretion 
on  excess  levies  to  a  macimum  of  five  (5)  mills  on  EARC 
property  valuations  and  maintain  the  referendum  provision 
for  levies  in  excess  of  five  (5)  mills. 

b.  Power  equalization  is  a  good  idea  from  an  equality  point 
of  view*    Discretionary  excess  levies  would  solve  the 
problems  of  unique  one  year  types  of  expenses  Incurred 
when  opening  new  schools,  or  in  the  transition  period 
when  closing  schools. 

c.  This  is  an  excellent  provision  provided  employee  groups 
do  not  simply  expect  this  "extra"  levy  to  be  used  for 
salary  alone.    No  program  should  be  eliminated  if  the  extra 
levy  if  made. 

a.    The  Legislature  should  provide  special  aids  in  the  foundation 
aid  formula  to  reflect  the  Increased  costs  due  to  the 
sparaity  of  pupil  populations. 

Mandator  PJiogHm  Co4^ 

a.  The  Legislature  should  provide  one  hundred  percent  relniursement 
to  a  school  district  for  costs  in  excess  of  the  average 

per  pupil  cost  for  mandated  programs  and  services, 

b.  The  impact  of  special  education  tuition  places  a  school  dis- 
trict in  serious  financial  trouble  with  no  other  choice  than 
to  cut  staff  or  programs  in  some  other  areas.    We  do  not 
receive  near  the  amount  of  special  aids  necessary  to  cover 
these  costs. 
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c.    The  Leglslatura  must  continue  to  look  at  Its  eoniistent 
pattera  of  requiring  servlee  to  handicapped  pupils  without 
adequats  funding  sources  available  for  loeal  ichools  while 
we  advocate  the  educational  needs  being  met  of  handicapped 
pupils.    The  pressure  on  the  local  district  dollar  to  provide 
these  services  has  been  accelerating  more  rapidly  than  local 
districts  can  handle.    Part  of  the  problem  is  the  continual 
development  of  new  mandated  services  by  the  Legislature  with- 
out adequate  funding  provided. 

OHG^IMTION/GOVEM^CE 

CoMQJUdcuUon 

a.  We  support  the  need  for  state  incentives  to  encourage 
consolidation  of  small  school  districts, 

b.  Consolidation  is  one  of  the  avenues  to  providing  effective 
progrws  • 

Ci    I  think  we  are  hiding  our  heads  in  the  sand  In  the  state  if 
we  do  riot  face  up  to  the  inevitable  problem  of  legislative 
action  to  facilitate  consolidation  of  smII  school  districts* 
Equalizing  educational  opportunity  Is  not  possible  if  we 
continue  to  fund  small  school  districts  * 

Ct    fiscal  Incentives  for  school  district  consolidation  could 

be  handled  through  adjustments  in  the  foundation  aid  formula, 

d.  It  is  certainly  realistic  to  suppose  that  consolidation  will 
be  considered  by  school  dietricts  as  population  declines, 

e.  School  consolidation  and  the  aftermath  of  school  consolidation 
has  probably  been  the  biggest  thorn  in  the  side  to  school 
district  operation, 

f.  l^lle  consolidation  appears  inevitable »  there  should  be 
no  consolidation  where  the  transportation  of  K-3  level 
students  Is "required, 

g.  Local  school  districts  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
educate  their  children  as  they  see  fit. 

CoapeAatlon 

a.  It  should  be  clearly  evident  that  cooperative  service  units 
do  perform  a  function  at  a  lower  cost  before  additional 
funding  is  continued. 

b.  Cooperation  should  be  fostered  by  fiscal  incentives  which 
allow  districts  to  provide  service  to  students  at  a  reduced 
cost.    Flexibility  in  utilizing  funds  is  also  eKtremely 
important.    In  some  cases  cooperation  leads  to  more 
progranuning  ^ich  means  more  money. 

c.  Interdistrlct  cooparatlve  programs  can  be  supported  only  if 
there  is  voluntary  participation  of  respective  schools. 

a.  Participation  in  the  ECSU*s  should  ba  encouraged^  not  mandated. 

b.  The  ECSU's  should  serve  the  participating  districtSs  not  control 

c.  The  ECSU's  should  not  be  made  an  arm  of  the  state.  If  they 
are  to  be  successful  there  should  not  be  any  tampering  with 
the  current  basic  philosophy. 

4o 
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Smtt  Bomd  oj  EduaaUon  ^  miu  and  nc£iuZatlom  on  CoopoMtlon 


a.    If  tta  Stata  Board  has  fltatutory  authority  to  dsvelop  and 
adopt  admiaistMtive  rulas  and  Mgulatlons  for  the  davalop-^ 
msnt  of  eoopMatlve  programi.  It  than  has  the  power  to 
laiislate  out  of  eKlstenes  small  sehool  distrlets.  This 
Is  a  dangarous  move. 

Additional  powars  to  the  State  Board  to  develop  these  rules 
and  regulations  would  further  burden  Che  overworked  admlnis* 
tratlon  of  the  school  districts* 


a*    Those  reeomendatlons  regarding  management  training  should 
be  guidelines  under  the  leadership* of  the  Department  of 
Edueatlon, 

b*    Unless  we  have  legislative  flnanelal  support  for  the  employment 
of  persomiel  and  training  of  personnel  It  will  be  difficult 
for  districts  to  keep  up  with  the  proliferation  of  additional 
management  tasks  required  of  the  dlstrlcti.    It  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  administer  school  districts  with- 
out adding  administrative  help.    Educational  Cooperative 
Service  Units  or  Cooperatives  are  not  the  answer  to  all  of 
thesa  concerns « 

5.  TRMfSPQETAnON 

a.  Additional  transportation  aids  In  areas  of  sparse  populations 
should  be  considered* 

b.  Transportation  aids  should  include  educational  field  trips ^ 
but  not  extracurricular  costs,  ' 

c.  The  school  districts  should  receive  full  state  funding  for 
the  transportation  of  handicapped  atudents.  " 

6.  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

a.  The  Legislature  should  provide  aid  to  districts  which  modify 
buildings  to  accomodate  added  itudents  and  programs  as  other 
buildings  are  closed  in  line  with  declining  enrollments, 

b.  The  Legislature  should  not  help  pay  for  school  facilities 
or  renovation. 

c*    Fiscal  incentives  should  be  provided  to  encourage  the  leasing 
or  sharing  of  school  buildings, 

d.  To  assist  and  encourage  school  districts  to  upgrade  their 
educational  facilitiea  or  to  build  new  facilities,  the  state 
could  Increase  the  state's  contribution  in  the  Debt  Redemption 
Levy  by  increasing  the  homestead  credit  percentage  to  the 
consolidated  district. 
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MINNESOTA  STATEWIDE 
ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS 


Preface, 


Thm  Mvimpry  Couaell  on  FiuctuatJAg'  Seheal  EnMllsants  vmm 
orgaalzsd  In  1974  to  "^amtaSp  hy  whatwar  msans  it  da^s  appro- 
prlstSp  thm  liapact  of  fluctuating  sahool  enrellsfflats  and  their 
aonisquential  effsat  on  the  quality  and  cost  of  education"  Uee 
Saction  Laws  of  Minneaota,  1974,  Chapter  355,  Sec,  68,  Sub*  3(b) ] 

This  paper  addraaaes  the  baselins  concern  of  what  those 
f luatuations .in  enrollnsnt  will  be,  when  they  are  likely  to 
occur p  and  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  located, 

SubBequent  papers  issued  by  the  Counall  will  be  based  on  the 
framework  of  population  projections  generated  in  this  paper, 
subject  to  revision  according  to  the  avallabllitpof  ravised  data 
from  agencies  charged  with  the  provision  of  that  information, 
aspacially  the  State  Planning  ^sncy,  the  office  of  the  State 
Dmographer,  and  the  State  DepartmGnt  of  Education. 


Projections 


It  is  a  cliche  to  say  that  one  cannot  predict  the  future. 
To  compenaate  for  this  inability,  humanity  asiuir.es  that  tomorrow 
will  be  vary  such  like  today.    The  probabilities  are  that  such 
a  balief  la  generally  correct.    But  if  one  la  Interested  in  a 
longer  range  period,  10  years  for  eKample,  the  probabilities 
of  being  accurate  attenuate  rather  quickly*    Although  one  might 
feel  (rather  than  Imow)  that  the  world  of  1985  Is  going  to  be 
quite  different  from  our  world  In  1975,  one  cannot  have  any  cer- 
tainty as  to  which  dimenslona  of  life  might  be  ver>'  different  and 
which  might  closely  resemble  those  of  today. 

The  human  condition  is  such  that  most  perEonc  either  do  not 
think  about  1985,  or  do  not  titmh  to,    I'Jhen  they  do,  it' is  likely 
that  the  general  belief  is  that  life  \;ill  not  change  very  much 
between  now  and  then. 
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^J^'^^^^^^^^^^mM^jMm^mBmm  the  vlda-  .  

tS^JI"  SL   •  but  noVwund-ttlp  wdc^t  trav^^^  ce~ 

-   fJtf^^l.  ?     """"i^  imagined  the  •j^enalwi  of  nan*. 

tohimMlty  to  nu  froB  eamiea  ■hells  to  nuclear  bofibe  Im  relatively 

*  n^^^t      «  «PP«»nt  MntMdictlon— on  the  one  head,  »  do 
not  llto  to  predlet  a  different  futiae  for  ouMelves,  mI  on  tta 

*  different 

imlttog  to  beeoM  reality,  not  J  wit  one  Bonollthlc  futile, 
^twer  «.rge.  irtU  depend  to  a  large  e«ent  on  what  la  done 
to  define,  shape,  and  Invlment  sv'jnts  of  programs  or  policies. 
Fr^  the  range  of  alternatives,  both  desirable  and  undeateftble, 
nisianity  ean  Influence  what  eventually  occurs. 

.'^A  ^  «® the  Bhaplng  of  the  future,  vu  need  a 

good  oa^  tools  lAlch  transeend  the  capael^  of  huaan  Intuition. 
Fortraately,  nore  accurate  recordkeeping  of  our  recent  bistory, 
thm  teetaologlcal  capacl^  of  coaput^s,  increasingly  aopfclstl-  • 
cated  statistical  techniques,  ^  highly  skilled  ^ojle  1o  ^nage 
the  Interaction  of  Ideas  and  nachlnery  are  available  to  us. 

The  case  under  exaolnatlon  In  this  Instance,  that  of  population 
is  especially  susceptible  to  reasonably  accurate  projection 
(Conpare  the  quality  of  population  egtlttates  over  the  nMct  10  years 
to  trying  to  estimate  something  like  ehanges  in  the  American  value 
aystra,  for  exaii^le*) 

MlnneBota  la  the  aecond  state  in  the  country  to  utlllge  a 
demoirapher  to  develop  various  kinds  of  population  projeetlons. 
state  agencies  will  be  using  data  provided  by  the  State  Demo- 
grapher In  their  plannlngi  for  perhaps  the  first  tiae,  there  will 
be  a  eomnonallty  of  data  across  agencies,  a  situation  which  will 
both  permit  and  encourage  better  comparisons  of  data  and  more 
accurate  planning.    Heretofore,  planning  based  on  population  was 
performed  by  each  agency  according  to  its  generally  noncomparable 
needs  and  by  personB  of  varying  degrees  of  skill. 

^e  challenge  of  this  Council  involves  fluctuating  enrollments, 
it  is  Important  to  have  a  clear  picture  about  the  size,  of  the 
school-age  population  now,  how  much  that  population  will  change 
in  size  and  composition  in  future,  and  how  it  will  be  distributed 
around  the  state.    Once  those  patterns  begin  to  emerge,  the 
Implications  for  other  aspects  of  educational  policy  trill  also 
become  more  apparent , 

One  does  not  have  to  project  very  far  into  the  future  to 
perceive  the  approximate  shape  and  size  of  the  population  of 
school  youngsters  In  Minnesota.    Those  children  will  not  enter 
school  until  1980,  shall  all  have  been  born  by  the  end  of  this 
stmier,  and  they  shall  be  in  our  schools  until  about  1993.  Those 
born  only  five  years  from  now  Trtll  not  leave  school  until  about 
1998,     Children  bom  in  the  famous  year  1984  will  not  leave 
secondary  school. until  after  the  next  century  has  begun.  In 
other  words,  short-range  projections  of  birth  rates  (e.g  for 
the  years  between  1975  and  1980)  will  suggest  the  licpact  of 
enrollQents  on  schools  from  1985-98, 
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Before  a  p^usal  of  whsre  Hiimesota  li  lll^l^  £e  find  Itgelf 
in  thm  fufcur#9  it  im  usaful  to  axamtoa  tha  raaant  paat  1&  tans 
of  thm  stata*a  populaCiaa« 

Ba^ra  1960  and  1970|  tha  Cotal  poptaatloa  of  ICLmeaota 
gratr  by  SSlpMO  froa  3,414,000  to.  SpSOSpOOO,  an  laeraaaa  of  U.5 
pue«t  o¥»  tha  populatlom  living  In  .cte  atata  in  I960.  Wiila 
tha  natropall^  arMs  of  tha  atata  graw  by  19  paroant,  nouatr^ 
polltati  a^aaa  Incifusad  by  only  3  parcant.    Naarly  90  paremt  of 
tha  total  stata  Incraass  ima  aseotmtad  for  by  tha  oetropolltan 
araaa.    (See  tup  on  paga  t6«) 

Mthm  tlamuotsLU  m^^pol^n  m€M,  ait  gHMOh 

incAm6€d  by  5iS,000  ok  45  p^eni*    CiJi^ml  caMu 
6hou)  a  Sl^ht  toM  oi  St, 000  OH.  4  pMaMt^    As  a  KuaJU 
oi  ^eae  afcaj^ei^  wiw  a  juU%  In  ^e  pnapoAt4^n 

oi  io^Z  442<e  pQpuJtAtwn  tLv4.ng  4n  m^^wj^i^^  a/Lm&* 
In  1960^  m^HjopoUMm  mtu  aujouM^d  ioK  S3  peAawt  oi 
m  populations  by  1970  ^vU  had  4jmmk€d  to  57  pMr 
ae«t.    In  ifte  MMjon  u  a  wfwi^.,  n^Mty  70  pe^en*  oi 
tht  population  44  meMopotitM^ 

Tht  gHoiMh  oi  thz  6tatz  U  ^mtot^  -cn  an  exee44  oi 
biAtfu  oveA  dmths  (natijMl  inoAeMt)  oi  417,000,  omf 
a  4mat£  net  otU  m£4mtu>n  oi  2S,000  pewoK4#  In 
mtt/LopoJUtan  oAtM,  population  gAotaA       <fte  ^te&oAt 
oi  both  natuAoZ  incAm&t  (26$, 000}  and  nti  mni^mtton 
179,000)^    Tht  amt/ial  ei<t£4'  loss  ms  pwdaa^  by 
a  stjJ)StantiM  out  tnLgm^n  oi  132,000  poMoM,  ^uAJua- 

^  14  peAcw^  oi  tht  population  o^  ^e  dtiu  in 
J 950,    8^  con^iast,  net  isimigH^ution  was  oi  gKwt  im^ 
pontjan^z  to  th^  qkoiM.  oi  the  subujihs,  whtSi  gcMiad 
211,000  peMoiU  i^m  ^Us  scuJtat,  e4utvaltnt  to  25 
pQAae^itt  oi  I960  popototton* 

A££  a/i2.as  oi  i/te  s^e.  txpcJUmatd  sigrUiiaant  changes 
iji  age  ^ompasJ^oiu    Tht  population  ujidoA  5  yoaJU  oi 
agt  d^dintd  by  14  peAcoJit  in  m^LOpoUtan  aJims  and  by 
28  peActnt  in  nometxopolitan  okoms^    The  most  napidly  ' 
gnnmng  g^oap  am  IB  to  14  yooAS  oi  a^t,  whCck  increased 
by  62  peAaeiii  in  m^t/iopolLtan  oAtas  ajnd  34  poAamt  iji 
wmnotnopoli^m  oAmsi 

Thz  c£ntto£  citiiS-  popul£^on  loss  loas  iett  by  all  age 
gnoups  ^atpt  ioK  IS  to  24  ymu  and  65  ymAS  oi  age  and 
oveA,  white  the  sabuAbs  show  gains  at  cJUL  ageh  except 
tfte  yomgost  [tmdeA  5), 

AH  ahangeh  stmHaA      tlw^e  wIvLah  oecM/uted  in  tlie  state 
0^  a  w!wte  oAe  iound  in  ctheA  sections  oi  the  aou^^y* 
They  me  due  in  pMt  tc  dianging  b^ttSi  Aot^  and  in  pa^ 
to  migHation, , ,  ^     {Genaniil  VmogHjapfvLa  TKmds  ioA 
MetAopoHtan  Men4,  i960  to  1970,  U*S,  Vepa/i^ent  oi 
CormeAat,  JtMj  1971,  rages  4-5.) 
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Population  Change  fofCounties:  r9Wto  IWO 

MINNESOTA 


LEOCHG 
fmt%  tl  100,801  m  Mtfi  mlMWiMi 

met*  if  yijBm  h  toojoo  «iMbii«<Ht 

Plictf  tl  ^.000  le  10,000  nktMm  ftsf t<ii  IMiA'i 


,  'M 


as      is     ^      »  MILft 


J 


fD£i**'j  Iff  V 

i    ~  yi  fc       li  1 

—^-4.*  -   — 


0  itQ*\9 


ERIC 


CSourcei    "General  Demographic  Trends  for 

Hetropolitan  Areas,  1960-1970,"  U.S. 

Department  of  Coninercc,  July  1971,  p.  2.) 
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Percent  clisncja 
+  13.3  or  more 
Olo  +13J 


0  to  '0  J 
^^^1  -lO.Oofmor 


Insofar  as  p»Jaatlng  Mlimts0ea*s  total  pppulatla&  for  the 
nmct  25  ymn  is  eeneemedp  the  State  Dampgnphar  has  based  her 
ealoulatlc^as  on  the  foUowl&g  loajor  aesuq^tiansi 

•  Current  rates  of  aortallt^  will  oontinue, 

•  Migration  rates  will  varjr  at  the  state  level  betwen  slight 
outaigratlon  and  slight  inMgration, 

9  In  tems  of  fertility  rates,  the  average  ntmber  of  i^hildran 
per  fraale  at  the  end  of  the  ehild^bearlng  years  will  be  l.S^ 
l#9g  2,lp  or  2*3    (Thm  State  Demographer  has  suggested  that  the 
1.9  mi  2,1  fertility  rates  were  most  likely.    The  1*5  mi  2,3 
fertility  rates  have  bean  eliminated  frem  further  eonslderation 
to  this  paper. ) 

Using  the  first  two  assui^tlQns  and  fertility  rate  of  1*9^ 
the  following  total  population  flares  arei 


Table  I 

Males  md  FroaleSa  0"85+  Years 

Totals  Pereent  Increase 
1970  3,804,971 

1980                    4,076,663  7,1 

1990                    4,421,483  8,5 

2000                    4,652,816  5,2 


The  State  Demographer *  a  projections  suggest  that  there  will 
be  a  "^nl-baby  booo'*  between  1980  and  1990,    Live  births  will 
average  71,500  per  year  during  chat  decade,  follo\d.ng  whleh  they 
^rtll  drop  back  to  a  per  year  average  of  60,700  be^een  1995  and 
2000,    Presently,  they  have  btien  running  at  an  average  of  56,600 
(1970-75), 

The  significant  shift  will  be  In  the  coa^osltion  of  the 
state's  population I     the  proportion  of  persona  under  the  age  of 
20  will  decrease  from  40  to  29  percent  of  the  population  betimen 
1970  and  2000. 

The  following  tables  represent  the  best  available  projections 
for  Ilinnesota  between  now  and  the  end  of  this  century.    Table  II 
reprasents  a  conservative  fertility  assumption  of  1,9  births 
per  female  through  the  childbearlng  years.    Table  ill  assmnes  a 
more  generous  rate  of  2.1  births  per  female.    According  to 
llinnesota'a  demographer,  the  latter  figure  is  possible  t/ith  a 
cederate  probability* 
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PRanCHMOf  lOTBWOUTIONS  OF  POPULAtlON  PROJBCTIOHS* 
StSa  Of  ICEUHBSOrA 
Fagtility  Aaauaption  of  1.9  Birtha  Wmr  Vmm^-im 


3!  ^^^^^ 

14-18 

5-18 

1970 

662,879 

387,144 

1,124,605 

68 1 500 

573,854 

420,104 

1,062,458 

1980 

56,544 

492,U8 

383,937 

932,599 

1983 

65,633 

479,480 

329,328 

874,441 

1990 

71,447 

553,923 

275,791 

901,161 

1995 

71,056 

'572,393 

336,126 

979,575 

2000 

65,442 

542,470 

361,819 

969,731 

Hot  adjuflted  for  the  seasonmllty  of  births  or  an  aga  attainment 
requiraafflit  for  entry  Into  the  Education  Syat«a, 


Table  III 

PMLimilARTf  INTERPOLATIOMS  OP  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS* 
STATE  OF  ICNiraSOTA 


Fertility  Assuniption  of 

2.1  Births 

Per  Female 

5  Yrs. 

6-13 

14-18 

5-18 

1970 

,74,582 

662,879 

387,144 

1,124,605 

1975 

68,500 

573,854 

420,104 

1,062,458 

1980 

62,283 

514,060 

383,937 

960,280 

1985 

.72,268 

534,388 

329,328 

935,984 

1990 

78,807 

610,423 

310,092 

999,322 

1995 

78,916 

634,715 

370,084 

1,083,715 

2000 

74,375 

609,705 

399,216 

1,083,296 

Hot  adjusted  for  the  seasonality  of  births  or  an  nga  retain 
raqulreDient  for  entry  into  the  Educational  System. 
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Table  iV  sliows  the  estlByatad  anrollmsnt  shifts  for  school^age 
youngsterB  for  Meh  fertility  rate  assymptton. 

fable  IV 


2.1  rerclUty  lata 

Projeeted  fovol^eats 

Prsjeatlon 

Net  Ghuige 

%  Decrease 

Age  5-13 

Age'l4-18 

1,124,605 

— 

737,461 

387,144 

1975 

1,062,458 

-  62,147 

-  5% 

642,354 

420,104 

1980 

932,599 

-129,859 

-12% 

548,662 

383,937 

1985 

o  /  •! ,  •mjL 

"  6% 

1990 

901,161 

+  26,720 

+  3% 

625,370 

1995 

979,575 

+  78,414 

+  8.7% 

643,449 

336,126 

2006 

969,731 

-  9,844 

+  1% 

607,912 

361,819 

Table  V 

2,1  Ferl 

:lllty  Hate 

PrnjBr'f-Bd 

Tear 

ProJ ectlon 

Net  Change 

#0     ^^^^  ^?^^p^ 

Ages  5-13 

Ages  14-18 

1970 

1,124,605 

737,461 

387,144 

1975 

1,062,458 

-  62,147 

-5.5% 

642,354 

420,104 

1980 

960,280 

-102,178 

-9.6S 

576,343 

303,937 

1985 

935,984 

-  24,296 

-2.5Z 

606,656 

329,328 

1990 

999,322 

+  63,338 

+6.7% 

609,230 

310,092 

1995 

1,083,715 

+  84,393 

+8.4% 

713,631 

370,084 

2000 

1,083,296 

419 

684,080 

399.216 

(Source.    Preliminary  Intarpolatlona  of  Population  Proj act Ions,  Minnesota 
State  DOTOgrapher,  1975) 


Graphically,  these  data  look  Ilka  the  following? 
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year 


VnABT  either  projeetiro,  it  Is  clmar  that  overall  eMollmeats 
will  decline  until  about  1985  at  whleh  jyncture  st^ll  inereafies 
will  occur,    VndmT  tha  1,9  rate,  there  will  te  a  sharp  drop  la 
age  5*13  enrollments ,1  leveling  off  around  1985  Md  fallowed  by  a 
sharp  Increase  through  1995 p  at  which  point  anotl»r  decide  sets 
ln»    The  2#1  rate  shows  a  somewhat  less  serious  decline  for  ages 
5-13  enrollmmts  through  1980p  followed  by  very  marked  Increase 
through  1995  when  the  decline  occurs. 

In  other  words,  the  projected  patterns  for  age  5-13  enroll^ 
tt^ts  under  either  fertility  assimptlon  are  quite  siollarp 
although  the  level  of  population  differs. 

For  14-18  enrollment Op  the  patterns  of  decline  for  both 
fertility  assu^tlons  hold  true  through  1990  and  then  very  sharp 
Increases  occur  bringing  14-18  populations  back  to  levels  to  be 
achieved  about  1980, 

fii  terms  of  proportion  of  5-13  studentB  to  14-18  students, 
the  shares  will  rCTaln  quite  similar  under  either  fertility 
aBsumptlonp  but  with  overall  declining  populations ,  proportion 
can  be  a  somewhat  misleading  indicator. 

Under  either  of  the  fertility  assumptions ,  1990  ^11  be  the 
proportionate  Mgh  for  5-13  enrollmentB  at  69  percent,  Hie 
largest  share  for  14-18  enrollments  will  occur  In  1980, 

Given  available  data  on  overall  population  projections  and 
on  overall  school  enrollment a,  then  it  Is  clear  that  the  next 
critical  question  concerns  the  diatrlbutlon  of  school-age  youngsters 
In  the  state. 

Presently p  data  on  populEtion  projections  by  Development 
Region  will  not  be  available  until  Julyp  1975,    For  the  preaentp 
only  current  enrollment  data  is  at  hand. 

It  would  be  helpful  indeed  to  be  able  to  put  tliese  flguras 
into  a  ''projection  TnatrlK*'  throunh  the  year  20005  but  as  stated 
earlier^  that  data  will  not  be  available  until  nidsufraner. 

In  the  noBt  practical  sense,  it  la  ImposBlble  to  ''know"  i;hat 
future  enrollments  will  be*     Of  the  estiTnates  available  it  la 
not  certain  which  one  may  eventually  be  deternined  to  be  correct* 


^^e  age  cateoorifis  (5-^13  and  14^18)  years  reflect  the  way 
In  which  population  data  were  organised  by  the  State  Demographer, 
There  is  no  intent  to  suggest  a  preference  for  a  particular  form 
of  school  organiEationi  nor  should  any  specific  arrangement  be 
Inferred, 
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Table  VI 


School  Bcirolla^ta 

hy  DevelomMt  Reel 

cm  tna 

Proposed  Eduaatlonal  Cogparatlve  BmTvtcm  rh\4r 

CECSU) 

fall. 

1974 

Eeglra 

%  of  Total 

BCSn  Inrollarat 

X  of  1 

1 

24pOOS 

2.6 

39,053 

4.3 

2 

1.6 

3 

79,460 

8.9 

79,460 

8.9 

4 

43,477 

4.9 

43,477 

4.9 

5 

30,282 

3,4 

30,282 

3.4 

6E 
6V 

23,469 
14,999 

2.6 

1  7 

38,468 

4,3 

7E 
7W 

24,204 
48,605 

2,7 
5.5 

72,809 

8.1 

8 

32,562 

3.7 

32,562 

3.7 

9 

45,606 

5.1 

45,606 

5.1 

10 

89,986 

10.1 

89,986 

10. 1 

11 

417,832 

47.0 

417.832 

47.0 

889,535 

99.  OA 

809,535 

99,8* 

*Total  ie 

not  100  parcent  because  of  errors  In  rounding. 

HoTOVari  the  Council  is  obligated  t©  base  its  dateralnations 
on  tha  best  InformatlQn  on  hand.    Until  the  regional  projeetions 
are  produeedp  it  ^rtll  be  Iffiposalble  to  address  the  specific 
topllcBtipns  of  fluctuating  school  Gnrollroenta  in  the  way  the 
Council  would  prefer.     Instead p  the  Council's  findings  are  con- 
strained by  the  fact  that  the  data  on  hand  suggest  on  a  etate- 
i^de  basis  only  how  enrDllments  will  alter  incoming  years. 

In  these  terns,  it  Is  clear  that  enrollments  will  decline  in 
the  short-term  future  and  increase  slightly  in  the  long-term 
future.    Dlstrlct-'by-dlatrlct  differences  are  critical  In  terns 
of  both  overall  planning  and  local  responslvenesa.    As  has  been 
ebferved  before^  those  will  have  to  wait. 


SO 


Tik  trntwrn  of  loeal  diBtrletfi,  MiTmesota  Statutes  120. 095 
requlves  m  annuai  emsui  "*••©£  all  peraons  under  21  ymars  of 
aga  on  Saptmbar  1"  aaeh  year.    Hovevari  eitles  of  the  first 
class  md  those  districts  whose  boimdarias  are  oontiguous  with 
f^eral  eensua  tracts  nay  use  decennial  and  mld^'decade  federal 
census  tahulations* 

At  praieott  the  resulti  of  the  censua  constitute  the  bast 
available  local  projections ^  aBSumingp  of  courset  that  they  are 
used  as  such.    However,  in  large  cities,  federal  census  data  nay 
be  less  valid  prtaarlly  because  it  is  collected  at  leas  frequent 
jjitervals. 

In  less  populous  areas,  conventional  wisdom  suggests  that 
the  probabilities  of  errors  in  collecting  data  tend  to  increase* 
This  may  be  due  to  casual  nethodology,  lack  of  control  over  data 
collection,  or  other  factors-^more  often  than  not  a  result  of 
inattention* 

(Should  the  proposed  educational  cooperative  service  units 
come  into  existence,  perhaps  their  office-^  could  be  utilized  In 
dealing  with  the  doubles-edged  problem  of  the  census  and  relevant 
projections*) 

Projections  would  have  to  be  framed  In  such  a  way  that  they 
-have  a  useful  life  on  the  one  hand  and  enjoy  a  feedback  capability 
on  the  other*    Two--year  projections  are  not  particularly  useful | 
they  are  of  such  short  life  that  they  cannot  Influence  policy 
natters.    At  the  same  time,  10--year  projections  may  be  beyond  the 
interest  or  ken  of  local  or  regional  officials*    Perhaps  a  five-" 
year  projection  could  have  broad  use  for  local,  regional^  and 
statewide  planning. 

Having  been  isade,  the  projectione  should  not  be  assigned  to 
a  numerical  limbo.    There  rauit  be  an  explicit  way  in  which  the 
data  are  fed  back  to  relevant  agenctcB  for  rsaKlinum  impact  on 
questions  of  finance,  teacher  utilisation,  interdistrict  coopera-- 
tion,  facllitleB  plannlngp  etc* 

In  termo  of  the  broad  philosophical  assinnptions  which 
buttress  the  Council's  workp  It  is  appropriate  to  observe  tha 
the  Council's  function  Is  not  to  decide  the  futurei  that  is  a 
immense  problem  and  better  left  to  more  appropriate  bodies* 
The  Council  is  cpncemed  that  the  state  should  not  adopt  any- 
thing which  "locks  in"  the  present  system.    Nor,  for  that  matter 
should  the  Council  promulgate  recoionendatlons  which  have  the 
same  outcome.    Miat  eventually  emerges  should  be  an  arrangement 
which  allows  the  state  to  respond  to  a  fluid  and  shifting  future* 


SUMMARY 


In  terns  of  the  overall  Impact  of  these  statewide  populotlon 
projections p  the  Council  wishes  to  outline  the  £ollo^;ing  IssufcSi 
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•  Is        ecboal  eaaaua  as  presently  ^oQscrued  both  appropFlate 
aad  useftd.  for  loeal  dlstvleta  In  estimating  futura  enrollAant 
dsoands  m  tbslr  s^ool  mjmtmm^ 

•  Sbpisld  tha  edu^atlraal  eoaparativs  sarvlee  tmlt's  (ECSO) 
Gmm  Into  a^scraeep  tAat  Tola  ol^t  they  play  jji  suparrlslag  Qt 
laonltorlng  tbe  scbeol  cttsu^?    Khat  data  provided  by  local 
dlstrlats  vmld  be  weful  If  they  vera  also  s^^agated  at  tha 
Intsrsadlata  leTslT 

.  If  aducatlon^  oooperatlva  serH^ee  mlts  (ECSU)  do  not  eaarge 
iM  parts  of  the  etatap  what  appropriate  role  nl^t  the  State 
Baparn^nt  of  Uyeatlom  and  other  fitata  agenelas  play  In  ansurlng 
cofi^arable  c^isus  results?    How  Mght  those  addltloaml  activities 
ba  fimdad? 

»  Boir  ml^t  the  projeatlon  aspect  of  the  eansus  be  e^haslzed? 
Hov  difficult  is  it  for  s^ool  dlstrlcta  to  plan  raallstlcaUy  for 
10  to  15  years  in  ^a  future? 

•  od^t  districts  utlllEe  census  iud  projectlra  data  in 
planning  activities  with  cqnstituteiits  ud  taxpayers? 

•  Boir  fraquratly  should  census  snd  projection  data  be 
discussed  by  both  local  adMnlstratlons  md  local  boards?  Would 
such  discussions  be  usaful  in  reinforcing  the  toportanca  of 
projections  In  all  educational  plarmtog  (a*g*,  school  facllitias^ 
staff Ingp  progrms  atCs)? 

.  To  what  extttt  might  project  data  play  an  Import mt  role 
In  halplng  districts  anticipate  the  likely  relationship  of 
enrollment  trends  to  emergliig  school  finance  patterna? 

Population  Is  one  of  the  coomon  factors  tied  to  a  sarlefl  of 
other  concerns  ahared  by  educators ^  school  board  oembareg  and 
citizens.    As  the  population  projects  become  more  detailed  (later 
In  1975),  the  impact  of  anrollment  changes  ^11  pernilt  a  more 
specific  dlacusslan  of  school  district  structures ,  school 
finance^  educational  program^  school  facilities  md  staffings 
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PROJECTED  KINDERaARTEN.  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  AGE  POPULATION 
BY  COUNTY  1970  -  2000 


Praface 


T^m  MvlaoEy  Cotmell  ©a  Fluetuatlng  School  torolljittts  was  ©r- 
gaalzed  in  1974  to  "mwdnm^  by  whataveir  WBamM  it  dmesm  approprlatSi 
thm  impact  of  fluctuattog  school  enrollmeata  md  their  eonsequra- 
tlal  effect  ©a  thm  quality  and  cost  of  educatloa"  [4ee  Saction  A- 
1:    tawe  of  Minnesota,  1974,  Chapter  355,  Sec.  68^  Subd.  31(b)]* 

This  paper  presents  the  projeated  kindergarten,  elaiiTOtary  and 
seerodary  age  population  by  county ,  1970-2000,    The  projections 
by  coimty  reflect  the  Mtlcipated  impact  of  fluctuating  school 
enrollments  for  the  state  of  Minnesota, 

The  Inforoatlon  and  data  presented  In  this  paper  has  been  pro*- 
i^ded  by  the  office  of  the  State  Deicographer. 


Definitions 

Kindergarten*  ^  Includes  children  who  will  be  5  years  old 
by  SapteB^er  1  of  each  year, 

llementary*     *  Includes  children  who  will  be  6  to  11  years 
old  by  September  1  of  each  year. 

Seconds^*       -  Includes  children  who  will  be  12  to  17 
years  old  by  September  1  of  each  year, 

*    ^e  figures  given  Include  antlclpeted  birth  rate  and 
net  Inffllgratlon  of  children,    nie  birth  rate  projection 
component  is  based  on  1,9  for  fertility  rate. 


Confidenca  Level  of  Data 

1,      For  the  state  of  Minnesota  as  a  ^■liolep  tha  projection 
nmber  are  the  tnost  reliable. 
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2  a     Thm  data  ^vm  up  to  ^85  cm  hm  ^Midared  thm  laasc 
subject  to  arror,  mm  mil  ^Udrm  who  Hill  be  emwUed 
hmwm  already  beea  born  ex^apt  for  these  bora- In  the 
upc^ng  four  years.    Theraforep  it  Is  not  mreri^lstle 
to  autleipate  the  various  naeds  of  educ*atlom  for  that 
period  of  tlae. 

3.  tbm  state  as  a  ^ole  has  shorn  a  preoad^t  for  net  in- 
migration  of  schMl--age  ^Idrra,    aereforep  the 
fipires  reflected  are  neater  thm  the  mtieipated 
birth  rate. 

4.  Ihe  projeeted  eeconda^  level  data  votild  be  considered 
the  least  s^Jeet  to  error  as  these  students  have 
already  been  bon» 


Limitations  of  Data 

1.     Projections  for  199^  mi^t  be  cdnsidered  sore  specula- 
tiva  as  they  are  based  aore  on  fertility  ass^^tions 
rnther  thi^  actyal  births  md  migration  data« 

2*     At  the  coimty  level  the  projeetions  are  based  on  two 

migration  aesmptions  which  might  make  the  flares  lees 
effective I 

a)  Hate  of  ^^ation  (In"  md  out-)  assimption  of 
school-age  persons « 

b)  The  irigratlon  pattern  of  femalei  assTOption 
In  the  chlld-bear^g  ages*    This  would  be 
Ij^ortut  for  the  upcoming  four  years* 

3«      Hennepto  and  Ramaey  Cstmty  data.    Given  the  aastanp- 
tions  made  ^  the  projection  laDdel  the  proj acted 
decline  may  not  be  adequate*    If  out-migration  dlmlrished, 
we  could  mtlelpats  the  data  to  be  accuirate*    However  *  if 
out-mlgratlon  continues,  the  figures  are  probably  too 
high* 


Generil  Notes 

1*      Note  those  areas  ^th  drastic  enrcllBient  drops.  These 
areas  ara  characterised  by  ^  older  age  structure  and 
generally  skewed  to  producing  mlnlaum  growth,  Tlieae 
areas  have  also  shown  a  precedent  for  out-migration , 
especially  young  adults* 

2,      There  are  generally  four  groups  of  countiee  which 

reflect  diverse  population  and  enrollment  trends  which, 
in  turn,  vsy  affect  the  educational  conditions  In  theee 
areas* 

a)  Thoee  with  projacted  severe  enrollment  decline 
^lilch  are  rural  in  residence  and  not  sparsely 
populated,     (R»gt|  Redwood  Coimty,) 

b)  Tlioee  with  a  projected  30  through  40  percent 
enrollment  decline  which  are  characterized  by 

a  large  geographic  area  and  spareely  populated. 
CE,g*j  Cook  County,) 
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c)  TtkQmm  with  a  projsetmd  enrol^e&t  daclijie  afitrlbyt^ 
tQ  6ut--&lgratlan  %Aleh  are  lurbm  ^  residmee  but 
chuaeterl^sd  by  out^ffllgratioa  of  tba  gmmnl  popu- 
lation*    CS«g*p  lai^ey  smd  Hmmapln  Caimtj*) 

d)  nose  with  potratlal  ^d^h  iM  mmoiJ^Bumtm  md  the 
gsnaral  poptilatlra  far  a  ll^tsd  period  of  tlna* 
(E.g.y  Chisago  Couutj*) 


Attachments 

Im      KlAdergarte&y  tlmmBntmTj^  md  Saeondary  Age  Fopulatlou 

Data  by  County,  1970-2000. 
2*      Map  li    Rapid  Pareent  Poptd.atlon  Growth  1S70-1974 

Map  2 I    1985  Frojeoted  School  Ags  Population  as  a 
Pareent  of  1970,  by  County 
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11 
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m 
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m 
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m 
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m 
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WL 
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69.0 

m 
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67.9 
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79.7 
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3/ 
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4/ 

ii.3 
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BO 
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61.0 
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92.9 
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61.1 
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m 
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M 
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§W 
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in 
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0/ 
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QG 

69,4 
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m 

74.0 

m 
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84.B 
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m 
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mu 
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m 

15,8 
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M6 
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91 

11.7 
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no 

71.4 
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99.1 

414 

101.1 

547 

107.7 
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116.S 

61 
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66,9 
74,1 
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73.6 
81.1 

311 

62  g 

370 

86.1 

301 

86.7 

319 

51.9 

271 
414 

An  ^ 

S8.6 

119 

97.7 

72.6 

463 

81,1 

671 

§3.4 

706 

17.7 

161 

181 

76,! 
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112,6 
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111.7 

311 

10.3 

369 

84.4. 
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73.9 
17,9 

13! 
1,109 

80.0 
101.6 

707 

89.4 
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91.6 
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113,0  . 
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71.8 
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84,9 
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82.4 
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90.1 
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91.4 
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74 
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68.9 

m 

lU 
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m- 
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81,6 
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69.1 
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76.7 
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65.5 
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103,1 
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113 

97.9 

473 

88.1 

§8 

78.6 

74 

66.1 

156 

77.6 

215 

61.1 

154 

83,1 

128 

69,2 

106 

73.1 

172 

61.7 

13 
390 

73.6 

44 

61.1 

91.0 

361 

§1.1 
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67.1 

83 

54.6 

411 

94.1 

367 

693 

116.7 

583 

114.8 

88 

7Z.7 

77 

63,6 

m 

78.1 
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61.0 

343 

80.0  ' 
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68.8 

301 

83.1 
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78.4 
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96.4 

m 

m. 
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m 
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Stevens 
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m 
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m 
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114.9 

m 

76.7 
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66.8 
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85.0 

1.698 

m 
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12,4 
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76.9 
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80.6 
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84.9 
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88.7 
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61.9 

341 

80.6 
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61.9 

§3 

69.2 

64 

53.3 

vvi  If 

277 

82.2 

in 

65,7 

185 
273 

75.5 

139 

56.7 

1,821 

05.9 

242 
1,604 

76.6 
75.6 

182 

80.5 

161 

71.2 

139 

76.8 

112 

iL9 

643 

87.0 

741 

99,5 

835 

§40 

96.9 

190 

73.4 

161 

62.2 

813  109.1      784  105.2 
1,029  113.7  '  1,199  138,1 
m    77.6      m  84.9 


711  95.4  ,    £51  17,9 

1,224.  141.2  1,260  145.1 

193  78,4  168  14.9 

£7,^  92.8  61419  ^.8 


TOTAL  72,481  100,0    61,1W    84,3    60,628    83.7    67,916    93.8    70,469  97,1 

•NOTE:  llot  based  on  Alttrnatlve  St.  Uujs  County  Prejietiofl, 
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im 
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mm 

WL 
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2,719 
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79.3 
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3,150 

81.1 
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3,812 

79.8 
91.0 
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iM 
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4,695 
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84.5 
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3,930 
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81.7 
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76.0 
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82.S 

1,043 

84.3 
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2,405 
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19,681 
1,868 
2,540 
2,093 
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5,192 
2,466 
2,257 
3,028 

1,242 
1,114 
2,296 
4,590 
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231 
1,046 
3,210 
17,933 
1,085 

2,072 
1.428 
1,541 
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3,233 
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86,216 
1,485 
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74.0 
54,4 
76.5 
67.3 

50.8 
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17.4 
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57,B 
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91.685 
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77.4 
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76.6 
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91.5 
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hm 
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93.9 
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lOQ.Q 

m 
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m 
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m 
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mi 
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m 
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hm 
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m 
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mi 
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3,123 
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2,404 

79.5 
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78.1 
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10,558 

117,5 
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mi 
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4,573 

80.7 
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1,658 
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88.2 
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84.8 
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m 
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mi 
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3,010 

62.7 
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55.9 
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1,136 
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1  171 

1,387 
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2,453 

55.4 

2,785 

74,0 

3,217 

ii.i 
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57.7 
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60.4 

§75 
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1.378 

18.3 

1,464 

61.9 

m 

70,3 
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54,3 

802 

58.3 

157 

69.6 

Hit 

EE  S 

1,294 

64,6 

288 

56,1 

303 

59.1 
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67.1 

2,001 

63.9 

2,021 

69.8 

2|33i 

80.4 

509 

47,8 

514 

50.1 
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59,1 

2,053 

55.4 

2,323 
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2,664 
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17.0 

fi?  £ 
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426 

50.4 
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60.5 

1,003 

55,2 

1,023 

17.3 

lf208 

£7.7 

1,048 

50,7 

1,930 

53.4 

2,167 

71.2 

1,533 

62.7 

1,141 

67.1 

1,881 

77,0 

1  lis 

1,784 

84.9 

2,195 

54.5 

2,199 

54.7 

2,666 

66,3 

3,315 

55,5 

l,SBi 

61,1 

4,121 

70,4 

841 

48.4 

181 

51.1 

1,05§ 

^.7 

2,412 

80.0 

2,759  , 

90.0 

2,956 

96.7 
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sO.i 

1,116 

ii.O 
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53.6 
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55.9 
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61.6 

9,201 
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82,7 

10,6i6 

91.0 
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3,503 

61.8 

3,851 

58.2 

4,4» 

1,267 

75.4 

1,462 

81.1 

1,579 

101.1 

1,392 

54.3 

1,52? 

70.S 

1,143 

81,1 

935 

55.3 

1,002 

59.1 

1,157 

68.3 

2,512 

53,0 

2,757 

6i.§ 

,1,160 

70.2 

773 

55.5 

S33 

61.0 

984 

72.0 

41,507 

69.9 

41,156 
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41,706 

76.9 
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52.2 
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49.0 
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y,4 

1,101 

11,9 

1,§Q7 

5£.0 

1,711 
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ur 
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63.0 
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59.8 
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3.329 
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£9.3 

59.4 

1,643 
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1,424 
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£1.8 
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66.9 
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52.0 
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m 
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im 
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11 
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1,991 

92.0 

1,904 

17.9 
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£8,0 

1,069 

§9.1 
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51.i 

1,018 

74.1 
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62.0 
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S6.2 

1,810 

17.3 

1.606 

19.7 

COOfltlf 

J 

im 

100.0 

HI  €6 

lUUiU 

M 

100.0 

Mm 

mi 

100.0 

St,  Louis* 

urn 

100,0 

Scott 

IQQ.O 

5  tit 

m 

iooio 

Steanii 

13,010 
3,647 

100.0 

Stiile 

109,0 

ItiVini 

100.0 

JtiPqi 

iyijiU 

Tcdd 

1,991 

100,0 

Tfaverii 

SSI 

.100.0 

Hibaihi 

100,0 

Nadena  ^ 

um 

lOQ.O 

Haieci 

ioo.o 

Hashington 
Hatsnwan 

14,110 

lOQ.Q 
100.0 

Hllkin 

\m 

100,0 

Ninona 

m 

100.0 

Hrlght 

m 

100.0 

YillDtf  Midi  cine 

um 

100,0 

TOTAL 

m,m 

100.? 

MS  IPIO 


lot 

mu 

1970 

Hro 

WL 

7BJ 

1,481 

J2.S 

4,441 

0S.6 

4,108 

80.1 

1,17/ 

78.9 

893 

1,370 

85.3 

980 

SLD 

77  1 
11, 1 

17  nil 

ll.S 

4,?88 
2,687 

90.9 
105,6 

mi 
um 

^9,3 
93,2 

1,5/1 

IB  E 
/S.5 

1  Oil 

um 

57.4 

11,893 

86.1 

9,841 

71.2 

3,044 

83.S 

2.387 

III 

1,051 

17,2 
83,2 

880 
94e 

64.7 
66.2 

1,399 

El  9 

m 

?3.0 
83.9 

m 

m 

\  w 

m 

n  1 

(hi 

903 
1,4S2 

66.7 

90.3 

9J41 

69,7 

um 

77.4 

9S2 

68.0 

m 

7£,S 

694 

13.7 

4,421 

'i.2 

4,040 
1,018 

'  71.7 

5.743 

98.0 

86.6 

1.381 

73,6 

978 

12,1 

411,901 

84,3 

348,837 

19,7 

m  m 


Im. 

— 

1,611 

14.4 

.liSlO 

64.1 

4,196 

89,6 

'  4,902 

SI.6 

913 

§3.1 

1,093 

71.3 

1,917 

13.3 

1,191 

71  e 

18,033 

s§,i 

19,481 

76.8 

3,821 

72,i 

4,164 

81.6 

2,963 
1,£S5 

116,6 

6Ui8 

3,622 

1,91? 

142.3 
71,3 

iliOU 

2,Si7 

79,7 
70,4 

12,627 
2,140 

90.7 
80.6 

1,000 
929 

73,1 
16,3 

l,07i 
1,090 

79.0 
64.3 

436 

61.1 

.  §26 

61.7 

1,436 

61.8 

1,681 

72,6 

til 

i  lis 

1,519 

68.7 
71,6 

1,761 

71.3 
90.1 

10.232 
1,021 

61.6 

i2,71§ 
1,149 

69,3 

11,1 

ni 

64,0 

4,476 
i,783 

87.2 

4,m 

III 

98.6 

7,147 

nil 

1,061 

11,6 

1,179 

67J 

371,446 

74,6 

411,623 

13.2 

mi  2000 


Tor 

1970. 

1.313 

66.0 

1,623 

67.7 

^  4,862 

14.3 

4,684 

89.4 

1  ini 

1,267 

78,8 

1,169 

72,7 

18,906 

68.7 

16.876 

61,3 

1,233 

99.4 

i.irs 

93.7 

4,131 

164.3 

4,411 

1  ii^ 

173.3 

71  7 

12,760 
3,015 

92.3 

11,946 

86.1 

2,740 

7§,1 

1,004 
1,121 

73.1 

864 

63.1 

66.7 

984 

i8.S 

Mil 

73  3 

1.99? 

66  i 

632 

64.3 

464 

S3.3 

1.767 

76.0 

1,608 

69.2 

i.177 

67.8 

1,045 

60.2 

1,811 

82.1 

1,681 

76.1 

14,634 

103.1 

14,712 

104.3 

1,113 

68.3 

971 

§8.8 

ill 

61.0 

701 

§4.2 

4,661 

88.9 

4,201 

11.9 

7.796 

133.0 

8,164 

139.2 

IM 

18,1 

i,m 

S9.S 

81.3 

401,467 

n.t 

^OTE:  Not  baied  en  .Altiffiitlvi  St.  Isyls  County  Frojictlon. 


PMED  mm  im  m  mum  ly  m, 


0* 


Anoka 


m 

Big  Stene 
Blye  tirth 
Brawn 
Carlton 


Ciis 

Chiiaso 
Clay 

Cleantitir 
Cook 

Cottontifoqd 


lot 
Podgi 

OQugias 
Faribault 


Freilioni 


Grant 


m 
Hubbard 
Isanti 


I. S3;  100.0 

iim  100.0 

3iM9  100.0 

4.«4-  109.0 

3,101  100.0 

1,111  100.0 

lin  100.0 

4»Q8?  100.0 

4,161  100,0 

4,054  100,0 

IM  100.0 

im  100.0 

^469  ioO.O 

8,U0  iso.o 

i,oe?  100,0 


rr  " 

MB  li?0  iiEl 


U8i 


450 

a,o^o 
m 

19,635 
1,053 

J,S03 
3.00i 
2.959 
S,45J 
4,931 

m 
mm 

2,643 
1.454 
2,409 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100,0 


100.0 
100,0 
100.6 


urn 

4.1M 
4,3M 
3,668 

1,112 
?,J00 
4,023 
4,633 
5,142 

2,649 
2,211 
3.237 
7,478 
.1,273 

504 

2.iga 

27,164 
2,141 

3,590 
3.071 
3.211 
1,777 
§,636 

1,061 
iKI,925 

hm 

1,760 
3.164 


115.^ 
131.2 
113,7 
96.3 
118.3 

im 

17.6 
llOJ 
111.3 
125.1 

112.5 
105.S 
131.1 
92.1 
119.3 

109.5 
107.2 
110.0 
138.3 
114.9 

102.3 
102.E 
103.2 
105.7 
114.3 

106.6 
101.7 
107.7 
121.1 

m.3 


1,350 
31,289 
3,437 
3,913 
3,440 

928 
7,14§ 
3,'84l 
3,B3i 
4,795 

2,269 
1,790 
3,365 
6,760 
1,075 

409 
1,746 
4,90B 
27,800 
1,819 

3.212 
2,379 
2.627 

4,772 
5,047 


114,848 
2.435 
1.487 
1,336 


87.8 
138.4 
94.2 
87,1 
110,9 

83.5 

ei.3 

94,0 
92.2 
118.3 

16.4 
85.4 

135.3 
83.3 

100.6 

88.9 
86,4 
96,8 
141.6 
97,6 

91.1 
79.2 

,88.5 
87.3 

101.4 

80.8 
89.2 
92.1 
102.3 
131.1 


mm 

2i.22i 

lll.S 

2,471 

67,7 

3,367 

74.1 

643 

m 

77.4 

2,805 
3,762 

67.4 
92.8 

1,694 

71,9 

1,341 
3,214 

64.2 
130.2 

i,99S 

73,9 

784 

73.i 

281 

62,2 

1,280 
4,106 

63.4 
81.0 

13,375 
1,119 

119.S 
70,8 

2,747 

78.3 

1.695 

56,4 

1,874 

63.1 

3,663 

67,0 

4,177 

84.7 

m 

93,613 

59.6 
77.4 

1,876 

71.0 

1,130 

77.7 

3,219 

III.3 

SOf 

U7Q 

m 

m 

21,842 

105.4 

2,247 

§l.i 

3.747 
1,437 

78.S 

S60 

50,1 

8,068 

91.8 

1,832 

69.1 

2ill8 

■  lain 

1,643 

60.1 

1,£I9 
1,2S6 

m 

£9.2 
60.9 
146.8 

1,731 
£91 

12.9 
S4J 

227 

49.4 

1,127 

§5,8 

4,191 

82.7 

11,919 

216.7 

1,190 

63.9 

2,874 
1,141 
1,632 
3,293 


110 
iOO,§7§ 
1,638 
1,147 


81.9 
11.3 
11,0 
60.2 

m 

.  m 

78.1 
12.0 
78,9 
UI4 


1,092  71.1 

28,702  126.9 

2,717  7i.§ 

4.237  94.3 

m  93,2 

611  60.3 

8,643  98.3 

3,263  79.8 

2,186  71.8 

4.472  110,3 

1.978  84.0 

1,467  70,0 

4.120  170.9 
90.4 


841  76.8 


1,317. 
4.903 
27,618 
1,194 

1,451 
1,794 
1,934 
1,736 
.  4,932 

661 
106,060 
1,928 ' 
1,416 
4,212 


SS.9 
65.2 
96,7 
140.8 
74.8 


59.7 
6S.1 
63.1 
100.0 

66.4 
82.4 
73.0 
97.4 
171.1 


1,112 
32,880 
2,970 
4.281 
3,191 

682 
1,102 
3,421 
3.119 
5,^1 


7§,0 
141.4 
81.4 
96.1 
103.0 

61.4 
96.7 
81,7 
76.2 
125.7 

91.!l 


2,141 

1,134  73.2 

4.900  198.5. 

7,302  i.9 

908  81.1 


170 
1,378 
1,207 


3,747 
1,831 
'  2,035 
1,842 
i,l44 

I 

182 
104.169 
2,058 
1,162 
4|837 


58.7 
68,2 
102,7 
163.3 


61,2 
iS.S 
70.3 
108.4 

el.S 
81.0 
77.9 
107.4 


7 


1970 

1971 

1980 

Kof 

_  i  _ 

nurvcn 

Itasca 

5,723 

100,0 

S,7S5 

101.1 

4,523 

79.0 

Jickisn 

m 

lOD.Q 

Z,128 

97.0 

1,681 

71,6 

^anibie 

urn 

lOO.Q 

'  1,705 

126.4 

1,576 

116.8 

Kindiyehi 

ill 

100.0 

4,531 

99.0 

3,816 

83.3 

1(1(1  0 

in?  s 

Iff 

79  9 

Miching 

m 

100.0 

2,800 

101.6 

2,236 

81.2 

Lie  Qui  Parla 

lOOj 

1,654 

104.8 

1,237 

78.4 

Lake 

m 

100.0 

2,309 

1QS.5 

1,770 

83.2 

lake  of  ttie  iiegdi 

m 

ioo.o 

m 

110,7 

493 

88.0 

inn  fl 

iin  1 

llUi/ 

Uncoln 

1,113 

100.0 

1,229 

106.6 

960 

83.3 

Lyon 

4.184 

100.0 

3,899 

93.2 

3,426 

81.9 

NcUod 

3,6S1 

100.0 

4,0B4 

110.9 

3,936 

106.9 

Hahnonien 

m 

100.0 

973 

115.1 

825 

§7.6 

mrsnsil 

1  file 

inn  n 

111  J 

Hirtln 

3.341 

100.0 

3,132 

107,^ 

2,900 

86,3 

Heekif 

2,§45 

100.0 

2,943 

113.3 

2,462 

73.1 

NilliLaa 

2,138 

100.0 

2,139 

118.8 

2,31? 

108.4 

HofHson 

m 

100.0 

4,572 

109.2 

3,92? 

91.8 

IDQ  0 

6.910 

99.9 

5,378 

77.7 

Hypriy 

1,90? 

100.0 

1,99? 

100,1 

1,517 

76.6 

Nicollet 

3,94i 

lOfl.O 

3,34^ 

97.4 

3.553 

90.0 

NQbll! 

3,g0l 

100.0 

3,667 

101.8 

2,987 

83.0 

tlomafi 

1,279 

100,0 

1,143 

105,0 

1,091 

85.3 

n  line  fan 

inn  n 

11  M 

ill 

13  010 

11S.3 

Ottir  Tail 

6,E33 

100,0 

7,009 

107.3 

5,719 

87,5 

Penningtsfl 

2,05? 

IQO.G 

2,116 

102.9 

1,882 

91.5 

pine 

2.342 

100.0 

2,661 

113.6 

2,303 

98,5 

Pipes  torn 

1,909 

100.0 

4  nil 

1,944 

101  iS 

1,3// 

fit  £ 

Poik 

5,105 

100.0 

5,346 

104.7 

4,324 

84.7 

Pope 

1,579 

100.0 

1.581 

106.5 

1,308  ' 

12.8^ 

Ramsey 

65,426 

100.0 

«,761 

lOZ.O 

58.201 

89.0 
93.0 

ted  Lake 

m 

100.0 

887 

111.1 

77i 

2,783 

100.0 

3,057 

109.5 

2,551 

91.6 

:  ERIC 


1985 

m 

1 

1995 

2000 

W 

ler 

lor 

1970 

NINEIl 

1970 

NlfQEE 

1970 

IlijMEl 

IS- 

3,399 

59.4 

3,161 

m 

3,754 

mm  m 

65.6 

3,861 

57.5 

1,234 

56,2 

1,145 

UA 

1,340 

Sl.O 

Ii3a3 

mm  i 

62,1 

1,395 

103,4 

1,403 

104,0 

1,665 

123.4 

1,876 

,139,1 

3,04! 

66.4 

3,063, 

E6.9 

3,672 

80,1 

3,875 

84,6 

S77 

if.4 

ill 

§2.6 

610 

52.8 

615 

64,3 

1,662 

60.3 

1,133 

15.6 

1,789 

64,9 

1,^2 

66.1 

896 

56.3 

319 

S1.9 

1,006 

63.8 

1,0§3 

,  67.4 

1,239 

58,2 

1,141 

54,0 

1,365 

64.1 

1,430 

67.2 

357 

63,8 

319 

57.0 

377 

67.3 

384 

63.6 

fivUf 

Sl.v 

?  S70 

91  ^ 

§B  7 

635 

55.1 

548 

47.4 

670 

58.1 

705 

61.1 

2,757 

65.0 

2,735 

11.6 

3,293 

78.7 

3,415 

81.1 

3,477 

94,1 

l,5U 

95.4 

4,112 

111.7 

4,493 

122.1 

566 

67.0 

433 

51.2 

m 

63.3 

533 

69.0, 

VBi? 

•1"'* 

17.4 

l.Ml 

69.3 

.  1.397 

.  74.5 

2,194 
1,902 

65.7 

2,020 

60.5 

2,311 

69,2 

2.380 

111 

71,1 

1,769 

66.9 

2.01), 

78.6 

2,196 

83.0 

urn 

86.1 

1,754 

32.0 

2,082 

j7.4 

1,276 

106.5 

2,798 

65.4 

2,309 

54.0 

2,156 

66.8 

3,110 

72,7 

4.015 

si.o 

3.731 

S3.9 

4,417 

63,8 

4,523 

§1,4 

1,049 
3,133 

52.8 

906 

45.6 

1,104 
3,734 

55.6 

1,145 

55.6 

71,3 

3,386 

85.7 

94.5 

«  AAA 

1,808 

96.4 

2,249 

62.S 

1,004 

55,7 

2,336 

64.9 

2,404 

66.3 

795 

61.2 

693 

54.2 

827 

64.7 

870 

68.0 

11 041 

97.9 

12.222 

108.4 

13.SS1 

U5.7 

4,408 

67.5 

4,279 

65.5 

5,036 

77.9 

5,354 

Jill  fl 

82.0 

1,119 

78.7 

1,686 

82.0 

1,988 

96,7 

i,102 

102.2  ' 
100,4 

1,314 

77,5 

1,747 
1,641 

74.6 

2,128 

90.1 

2,3§2 

1,143 

59.9 

i4il 

liiJo 

e4ii 

l|£/i 

it  c 

3,186 

az.4 

2,921 

§7,3 

3,424 

£7.1 

3,526 

69,1 

994 

63.0 

§40 

59.5- 

1,130 

71.1 

■  1,207-- 

-76.4- 

48,323 

71.1 

41,307 

70.8 

49,^3 

71.1 

49,502 

75.7 

123 

61.1 

48S 

51.2 

418 

5iJ 

534 

67.5 

i.e§8 

§§.9 

1,111 

11.1 

1,84? 

11.1 

1,952 

19.9- 

■■•77 


1970 

1575 
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1981 

 itQi 
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J 
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MB 

1 

mu 

nr 

ToT 

0  yi 

ToT 

ToT 

1970 

mu 

1970 

Mm 

1970 

mm 

1970 

M 

HUWIK 

1970 

Rinvllli 

3i019 



3  2Si 

109  2 

-  — ™ 

1,617 

16.7 

1,819 

61.9 

1,183 

12,4 

li91i 

§3,1 

2,024 

§7.0 

Rici 

S.873 

100  9 

ion  s 

6.471 

94  3 

S.748 

83.6 

8.173 

89.8 

6,793 

98,8 

6,977 

101.6 

Rock 

lOB.D 

\in 

101  8 

1.379 

8i.S 

liOS9 

62.6 

991 

68,6 

iiif  III 

1.160 

18.6 

1,200 

70.9 

R&llill 

100*0 

1 

1134 

1.21S 

73  i 

1 072 

A|Ur  i 

§4  9 

i.2l9 

78  0 

r  Uiv 

1.392 

84  3 

St.  Louis* 

VL l^f  fa 

3iil78 

99,1 

79  6 

20.033 

61 7 

11.323 

£91 

tl.Si4 

66  4 

21 696 

66  B 

vvf  y 

Icott 

100.0 

111  7 

6,079 

4,816 

100.9 

13.3 

ii423 

113.3 

6,216 

130.3 

2  §64 

ill? 

111  1 

110  s 

3  471 

134  1 

3  M 

lis  7 

4  gOi 

1  fig3 

178  1 

Sibliv 

100  0 

in  Q 

2  flSS 

1  SOS 

fin 

1  M 

E2  9 

74  9 

1  789 

80  ^ 

Itiifnt 

16.671 

IQQ  0 

1? 

if  f4y<? 

11^1  ? 

li  M 

13  242 

79  4 

13  41S 

iMiy 

KM 

91  7 

Q9  A 

3.MQ 

100  6 

4,4U 

i  WW 

Q7  g 

3  004 

71  0 
1  /  iy 

itHf 

71  ? 

On  1 

ItiVins 

160,9 

1  77? 

§7  7 

iiiis 

17.1 

!il3l 

1,343 

ii.7 

1,3)3 

lii 

y  ft 

1(1(1  fi 

iUDiU 

1  dft? 

iiOyr 

f! 

1  \n 

1  110 

M  8 

1  7\i 
9  107 

it  7 
yiii 

Todd 

IflO  0 

3,609 

iio.e 

2 1S7 
£fiyf 

fig  1 

1 909 

2  325 

71  f 

7fi  i 

ry.y 

Trivetii 

916 

100.0 

974 

106.3 

74i 

§1,4 

SOI 

54.7 

442 

43.3 

467 

19.7 

676 

12.9 

VAashi 

£,338 

100.0 

2,732 

li4.4 

2.33S 

§7.3 

1,717 

71.9 

1,114 

63,4 

1,814 

76,0 

1,947 

31.6 

Madini 

1,8S4 

IGO.Q 

'  2,046 

110.4 

1,663 

90,0 

1,162 

62.9 

1,022 

§6.1 

1,260 

68,0 

1,364 

73.0 

tlaieei 

3,319 

106.0 

2,170 

110.3 

2,223 

95.7 

1,771 

76.0 

1,635 

70.2 

1,909 

82.0 

2,029 

87.1 

t(as!iington 

li,290 

100,0 

17,042 

138.7 

16,189 

131.0 

12,832 

104,4 

11,210 

99,3 

16,060 

121,1 

i7f§67 
1,213 

142.9 

Uatofiwii) 

1,138 

if'' 

1,994 

-101.9 

urn 

79.2 

1,111 

19.6 

1,970 

ii,2 

1,239 

63.9 

64.7 

Ullkin 

M77 

1,107 

102,0 

■  1,197 

81.0 

842 

67.0 

746 

m 

19,3 

900 

60.9 

illnfiiii 

6,834 

100,0 

6,434 

94.1 . 

1,014 

87,2 

1,247 

76.1 

1,122 

80.1 

6,024 

87,4 

6,016 

iiriqht 

100,0 

7,2S8 

130,1 

133.6 

6,727 

120.4 

7,048 

126.1 

8,2§i 

147.1 

9,690 

ml 

YiiiwHidieini 

2,178 

100.0 

2,234 

182,6 

l!7Q4 

78.2 

1,189 

64.6 

l,lb7 

10,8 

1,360 

§2.4 

1,433 

m 

m 

146,234 

ioo.o 

§90,418 

lOSll 

623,994 

91,9 

429,142 

78.6 

111,462 

77.1 

47^,134 

87.i 

100,434 

91.6 

„_.^..  .*IIOT|r  lotbiSid  oii  Altg^^^    II,  Layls  tay  NJectten, 
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6. 


AN  OVERVIB^  OF  MINNESOTA'S 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


A,     Definition  of  the  Educationil  System 

Education  is  a  prDceaa  thrQugh  which  students  may  grow  and 
develop  to  becoma  resoureefulp  productive  cltlgens  In  a  deniocratic 
society.    In  MinnesGtap  this  process  of  educatlag  students 
occurs  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Legislature,  the  Stata 
Board  of  Education,  the  State  rapartnent  of  Education,  intarae** 
dlate  units,  local  school  boards,  and  profesfllonal  educators* 

The  primary  delivery  syst^  for  education  In  ^^nne80ta  la 
within  435  school  districts  which  are  eKperlancing  a  pheno*- 
menon  referred  to  as  fluctuating  enrollmants.    This  fluctua*-' 
tion  in  enrollments  in  not  unique  to  Miimesota,  since  it 
appears  to  be  occjrring  nationwide « 

For  purposes  of  this  overviewi  the  435  school  districts  In 
Minnesota  shsll  be  refeirod  to  ap  the  Educational  Syst^* 
The  fluctuation  of  enrollments  t;ithin  this  Educational  System 
and  the  complex  interactiQns  of  the  system  with  Its  external 
environment  will  set  forth  a  frar.icvrork  for  understanding  the 
stotua  of  education  in  Minnesota* 

Minnesota- 8  Educatioiial  B^r^'  ^m  la  increasingly  complex  due 
to  the  past  rapid  growth  in  the  uumber  of  students  entering  tha 
system.     This  can  be  recagnlsnd  in  the  diverse  sizes  of  the  school 
districts,  the  organizational  Btructures  of  the  school  districts, 
and  the  increasing  epecialisatlon  of  functions  trtthln  the  school 
districts*    This  system  becoirGS  more  complex  as  one  considers  tha 
external  demands  and  supports  for  educational  delivery  systems 
which  are  cost^ef f ectivn  ond  of  high  quality. 

Education  doeD  not  functiDn  ."^.r*  a  vacuum.     It  is  dynamic 
and  interacts  continuously  ^rith  Its  internal  and  external 
tnvironinent e    Understanding  tlifs  interaction  has  been  the 
primary  concern  of  educatorej  U^Bielators ,  and  the  public  at 
largei  comprehendlno  the  inUr:Urc?.es  of  this  dynanic  system  is 
difficult ♦ 
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mnneBota'a  Educational  System  appears  to  be  tolne  threush 

consldaLd  a  "fiscal  SJ.'  ^ 
affecting  the  quality  and  cofflprehenfllveneBa  of  the  educational 
PMce«.    The  queatlon  often  aaked  by  leglalato«.  tax^^el^fand 
educators  la  "TJhat  factors  In  the  Educational  Syscea^S  to  be 

One  dmographlc  factor,  school  enrollnents.  Is  currentlv 
under  study  by  this  Council.    School  enrollmenta  ale  aTlnJeLal  ' 
part  of  the^Mucatlonal  Syst^  and.  therefore,  hava  eSenslvf 

s^tnffS'e'^l^  T'^'    Q.r.antly.  «nrpil„.«s^«  1^  a 
state  of  fluctuation  characterized  prlMrlly  by  decline  The 
adaptation  to  decline  requires  a  nav  way  of ^hlnJlng  end  ^Le^ 
Seth  f  b"',.?"^  followlug  etatements^he  aco^o2st 

fr^SsHm— 

Uv^m  mmoJitj,  UKUchuii  hack  Imimd  latt  hu^stor^s 

aZl  majoJL  ^cipeoCs  hoi  Ueji  quite.  Hjtpld. 

Gtwwth,  homvzA,  mmot  go  on  ioJitueJt,    TheAP  U  now 

o^  gmoAoZ  i^wdomi,  ceAJtaMily  In  populaUon  growth  and 
qu^^  mobabi^  ^  psA  mpUa  Ami  Inaom^  meAmJ^cwd 
maX^^JuMM  um  souAau  b&aomz  moAz  6mAc.^  ^drnkt 
ExpeK^^ve,  and  oa  pottnUaU  ioK  Uchno logical  chanQe. 

A  pe^^d  oi  i^wdown,  theAtioAt,  may  cA^att  6cvcA(l 
pAoblau  j4jnply  fccctuae  aU  oua  ImAnlno  pwauiu 
fmut  taught      to  adapt  to  gjwu:tli  and      havz  lmc>  vcuf 
JUXtZe,  oppoKtanltij  to  iKprnlmac  no-o-.nf:^li  ca  rvcr 

iloW  QAOim  and  4t/U  lUA  OppO'LfurJJ'^  to  .;tr..^c-- 

dtaMnc  ...  - 

Adaption  to^oUnt,  thoAUoAt,  U  qalng  to  be  a  ue.iu 
^pontant  4kM  In  tim  ycMs  ahmd,    li       oaz  %iu 
adapttd  to  QAmcth,  tiim  m  ivu  iJkvf,{  to  indtP  a  t^pch 
y4  Oi  dacMnt,    Tkmz  U  a  iUcnci  co,c.       6r  mrfr  fei 
tht  a^^mpjit  that  dtalLm  hm^uAU  qnmrv^i  &hAM  ■'-ttp- 
judgmarit    a  itAongeA  itmz  oi  wnmuUtu,  \nd  a  hL.  -  .  t  "' 
oAde/L  oi  l&adcAilUp  than  gwMth  dou.  'it  U  m^if to 
adjuit  to  gjwwth     U  you  mafee  tnUmu,  tAmt  wUZ  gan- 
c^l/  ,^nAt<U  thm.    U  you  put  too  muah  Into  om  l^mont 
<-    thz  iftm   aU  you  liam  to  do  l^  watt  a  ilttll 
"fy^^fjioldbadi  thi  QAowth  oi  tJit  ovzAixtcndtd  4aa= 

a>id  tliz  otheA  6&ct^o,u  luU  catah  up         Ul.  In 
azcXA^no.    hovmzA,  tmt  agghavatu  tnlitaku.    U  makoM 

^fff 'f^f'^'^^r^  ^^3*  ^'^^'^  P'^^Pf^om  ai  the 
^^tm,  OA  4t  .u  tilt  aafu.(Lv^ng  oi  theAe  p^iopeA  rAoLt- 
i^o,u  wh^ah  <4  one  oi  m  majoA  iun,Mo,i  oi  lAdc^Up, 
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In  light  of  Bouldlng^s  dlatinctiDn  between  managesent  of 
growth  and  the  future  ^naggmeat  of  decline,  it  may  be  apprepriate 
to  bring  the  enrolliQent  plienomanon  Into  perapectlva*    Thm  Council 
has  found  that  fluctuating  enrollmenti  interact  continuously  irith 
other  factors  which  are  also  influencing  the  System,     It  la 
toportant  that  these  other  factore  affecting  the  Educational 
Syitem  be  clearly  defined  and  their  interaction  with  enrollffienti 
and  with  each  other  be  described.     This  may  provide  a  global 
picture  of  the  "fiscal  crlsie"  and  the  effects  on  the  quality 
and  comprehenalvenese  of  education.    The  factors  to  be  addressed 
are  demographic,  economic,  legal,  political,  and  cultural. 


1,       DEMOGRAPHIC  FACTOP.S 


In  cooperation  vith  the  State  DemQgrapher,  the  Council  has 
developed  two  doci^ents  on  prDjected  population  and  enroll- 
ment trenda  in  mnneaota  C4ee  Appendlk  3  and  4).    The  documents 
address  population  trends  on  a  statevlde  basis  and  enrollment 
trends  on  a  county  basis.     Tlio  Stat^  DanDornpher  has  also  ^ 
developed  a  docariant:  aatltl.;c         Aimlyils  or  Public  School 
Enrolments  in  Hlnneent^,  1970-1974, vhich  was  dlatrlbutcd  by 
the  Council, 

A  Bynopsie  of  che  Inform^t^m  in  theBs  documents  providee 
the  following  population  r:id  tn-olln&ut   trendg  in  MinnesoCai 

,  The  general  populatfLon  fO  through  85^  VEara)  will  cDntinue 
to  increase  from  3,804,971  In  1970^  to  4,652,816  by  2000  (basad 
on  1*9  blrtha  per  fenialL^). 

*  The  5  through  18  year  old  population  will  decrease  from 
1,124,605  in  1970,  to  9£j9,7;il  by  aOOO  (baBed  on  1.9  births  per 
f  emle) . 

*  Enrollnient  trondB  by  i^aDgraphic  area  are  related  to  demo- 
graphic factcra,  e*g.,  thono  areas  nKperlenclng  a  current  or 
projected  severe  EnrolIrcrL.^  decline  ^re  characterised  by  an  older 
age  structure  nnd  |:ancraUy  -ksvad  to  producing  mlniTinim  gro\/th, 

.  There  are  ncsrHiroIly  four  zroupB  of  coui:t:ieH  which  reflect 
diverse  populatlrn  nn-  r  trc  n-ent  urandu  which,  in  turn,  may 
affect  the    ducational  cDncKtlons  in  thefH^  Brmsi     those  with  a 
projected  neverc  enrollinent  decllim  which  arc*  rural  in  residence 
and  are  not  sparnnly  prpulnr^^d  (t;.g,,  Hadwood  County);  those  with 
a  projected  30  through  ^0  pf  rciine  cnrollnient  decline  which  are 
characterized  by  a  Inrrr^  b^^o^jl nphlc  arBa  and  are  sparsely  popu-^ 
lated  (e.g.,  Cnok  Du-n!    > ;  tho£i^  wlf;]]  a  projected  onrollment 
decline  attributr-d  to  ni^r:^uiir.rnvi  nn  which  are  urban  in  residence 
and  characterized  by  nut-^ntf;rstinn  of  :  ^  «  oeneral  population 
(e.g.,  Ramsey  and  Honnf:pln  Countiuu);  and,   those  with  potential 
growth  in  enrollnrnrn  and  tho  gcniorjil  populatlnn  for  a  limited 
ptjrlod  of  timei  Ce*g,  ,  Chi-mi-o  Couru  y;  , 
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consider  the  posoible  Umllcatlona  3  ST^.^  f=»»Ple. 

the  Educational  System.  crucial  and  serlouB  el^ent  In 

ensure  th^  fl^^Ji,??!'?  °  ""^^  e^mnt  can  these  policies 

they  .111  he  anevered  et  th^  Z^^l^lt  lltsMXT 
2.      ECONOMIC  FACTORS 

The  Educational  System's  fiscal  component  is  also  aff.=r.j 
by  more  general  economic  developmente  ouch  as  Inflation 

:  "n?  res?"  ateT'Tir '.^"f  th.1e":J.'rjevele 
relate  t„1i:Si„f.^So!  llTouL^^r  Sil'  -'hfaT'  " 

:o^'duL^"-pr^to-i„t^-^t^\^^.L"cfS^^^% 

Given  the  current  revanua  Ilnltatlona  of  fh^  1Q7i  n„  ^u 

thesfaddlSLal  coBtf  ""11"  '"f^^^  f-ctlona  to  cover 

afferf-  ;  reallocation  of  revenue  night 

affect  the  quality  or  comprehenBivenoss  of  the  educational 

to  fover  f  "'^^^  l^structlonarfu^ctLna 

bryi°c"d  S  raaUocatlon 
y  oe  reriected  In  reduced  prograEie,  Btaff  and/or  facilities. 

So 
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Nationallyi  Minnesota  ranks  veiy  high  in  taxation  and 
eKpenditura  levels  for  aducatlon.    It  might  be  unreaflDnable 
to  balleva  tax  rates  could  be  increased  furthar  to  amount 
for  increaelng  educational  coats.    This  Implies  the  need  fo^  a 
caretul  analyflls  of  how  money  is  now  being  expended  and  how  it 
mght  be  allocated  more  effectively* 


3.      IMGAL  FACTORS 


Legal  £r  .tore  influencing  the  Educational  Systm  Include 
legislative  action  at  thm  state  and  fadaml  level,  court 
decisions,  and  rules  and  regul.itiotiB  eat  bv  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  implemented  by  the  State  Departaent  of  Education* 
Ab  w-Lth  economic  factors  cnt  tdght  aay  lege],  factors  do  not 
interact  with  fluctuating  achool  enrollments  to  affect  the  cost 
quality^  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  educational  process 
This,  too,  may  not  be  totally  correct.     Ail  of  these  actions  In 
Interaction  with  enroIJinente  cah  affect  the  cost,  quality,  and 
comprehensiveness  :)£  education.     This  vlll  be  illustrated  in 
Section  IV  of  this  docu;.ent  i/hich  describes  specific  coat 
quality,  and  revenue  prablnrus  in  Mucation,    Theee  probl^ 
statements  consider  auch  legal  factara  as  tenure,  bargaining 
rights,  and  senioric  rii^ht::;. 


4*       POLITICAL  KAC 


Education  is  a  ccnHtltutioncl  functiDn  of  the  state  and 
therefore,  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  political  aysteci.  The' 
Educational  System  is  influencea  thrnimh  the  electoral 
procese,  interest  groins,  zhB  -cncval  political  climate. 

Ml  oUch  Q-.;^-.lon  riB  t]m  growing 


This  can  be  ultnessDc 
assertivenciss  of  vi^^ 
to  the  Opening  ]ieat:ini\  L;\-^ 
educ;itio^Uil  ncccvn^a\yn  : 
supportG  in  the  extcr:,o"L  an 
the  Educational  Synten:  vXll. 
individual  fichool  di^tri;.rf: 
as  a  wholep     The  niuii:  i;^;r:-: 
IstiCs  mKpTUBuing  div^xh^-  > 
pj^ces  greater  ^en^mds  on  the 


t hfc      u  c n  t  i  D i m  1 
System  to  adjuKt: 
factors  niay  bRcon.' 
underjtood. 


^ '  ^-  "        -  '^^     t  QHSion  atcrlbuted 
^?nri  incrnnEinR  concem  for 

^n-^  poJ  UlcLl  donands  and 
i  '  hfi  ±nt^rual  unvironnenta  of 
hnve  varying  ^:^ffcct3  within 
rnd  nn  thn  rdiicn^lonal  System 

u  th^t  our  society  le  plural-- 
:hnU.  cnlt:urnlj  and  social  interests 
:o^:n^  proneos  and  Btructure  of 


i.UCL 


5  :irti  )  nde  in  the  Educational 
■wullmmtB^  the  political 
\t  influonce  which  must  be 
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5.      CULtimL  FACTORS 


Cultural  factors  are  mest  difficult  to  underBtaad/project , 
or  define.  Cultural  factors  Include  the  norms,  values,  beliefs^ 
peraeptloms,  motivations,  habits,  and  eKpectatione  of  our  ' 
pliaalistlc  society.  Since  organlMtlona  are  created  to  serve 
particular  needs  of  our  society,  cultural  factors  become  Increas 
iagly  toportant  to  the  f unctlonlag  of  the  Educational  Syitm. 

It  might  be  accurate  that  thla  factor  has,  historically 
had  a  positive  effect  on  the  Educational  System.    Hie  long  ' 
standing  support  of  education  In  Mimesota  via  increased  tax 
dollars  and  public  Interest  in  quality  education  has  promoted 
the  national  recognition  of  mEaesota  for  its  support  of  educa- 
tion. 


It  Is  difficult  to  predict  how  future  cultural  intersst 
will  influence  change  In  education.    The  anticipation  of  an 
older  age  group  distribution  with  fwer  parents  directly 
Involved  in  the  educational  process  could  have  a  devafltatlng 
or  enlightening  Inf  lumce  on  the  new  demands  and  supports 
affecting  the  systaai. 
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EFFECTS  OF  FLUCTUATING 
ENROLLMENTS 


A.     Effects  on  Cost 


1.      GENERAL  PROBLEW  STAT  rENT 


Total  educational  costo  are  increasing*    This  does  not 
appear  to  be  unique  to  only  thoge  school  distrieta  exhibiting 
growth  in  enrolJtaente,     School  diBtrlcts  with  stable  and 
declining  enrollments  also  appear  to  be  experiencing  increased 
costs* 

To  fncilitate  one's  understanding  of  costs,  the  concepts  of 
total  cost  and  per  pupil  unit  cost  need  to  be  defined*  Total 
costs  refer  to  all  expenditures*    Per  pupil  unit  cost  refers  to 
total  eKpendltures  divided  by  the  total  number  of  pupil  units  in 
average  daily  F.^bershlp  (ADM) , 

Asfuniing  a  stable  economy^  the  total  coits  in  a  growing 
fchool  district  ^^11  increase,  while  per  pupil  unit  costs  tend 
to  inctrnGC  Igss  rapicily.     The  total  costs  in  a  declining  school 
district  nay  decrGrii.c  while  the  per  pupil  unit  costs  probably 
will  increase  uore  rnpldly  than  stable  or  fast  growth  districts. 

The  incr..  €q  In  coasts  by  type  of  school  district  can  be 
attributtiJ  to  other  factors  interacting  with  the  fluctuEtlng 
school  enrollttents*    These  factors  have  been  defined  in  Section 
III  Al-S  as  denocraphic,  legal,  political,  and  cultural* 

Fluctuating  school  enrollDDnts  are  a  reality  in  almost 
every  school  district  in  Illnnesota*    A  school  district's  total 
enrollment  may       d^iclining,  regaining  stable,  or  showing 
growth*    noweverp  a  b-cnkdotm  of  the  total  enrollment  into 
grades  or  levels  rt.%^^.nls  the  fluctuation*     For  example,  secondary 
enrollments  may  ba  r^ncrerising  while  eletr.Gntarj*  enrollments  are 
declining.     Dlf  u.  ;t  .  cas  in  the  decline  by  grade  or  level  may  be 
attrihufrd  to      U  :  \  rnz^cn  or  ruduced  birth  rates*    Since  out- 
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mlgrfltien  nay  tend  to  reduce  enrollment  acroa.  gradeo  the 
decline  may  mot  be  wmalstent  by  gradea  or  level!  Decline 
due  to  the  reduced  birth  rate  may  be  mere  conalateut  by-  g^de. 

el^ent  of  deaographlc  factors  affecting  the  cost 
of  educational  programs  Is  the  .ocloeconomlc  distributing  «f  Jh- 

of  the  community.    If  this  results  In  a  dlsproportlS^te 
IncreaBe  In  the  nimber  of  atudents  from  th»  ^ 
structure,  the  demands  ^ 

special  program  may  Increase.    This  could  place  ^dJtlonS 
financial  burdens  on  the  district  which  oust  be  absorbed  In  the 
current  budget.    The  effects  of  this  burden  on  Reneral  fd«^«Mn„ 
costs^^y  reduce  the  oo^prehanslveness  of  eduLtlof  S  ^St  °" 

Economic  factors,  such  as  Inflation,  leeo  to  have  slRni- 
ficant  effects  on  the  financial  aspect  of  education,  win 
be  reflected  in  the  budget  by  Increaua.  In  the  totai  c^t\S 
pupil  unit  coats.    In  a  decllninB  enroli«.ent  diatricc  the  par 

^hJiltlL  Tt^  '"t"*"  than  in  a  district 

exhibiting  stable  or  growing  enrollmantB.     For  decllnlne  dlstrlet 
these  per  pupil  unit  costs  will  continue  to  increase  until  an 
optimal  decline  requires  the  cloaini  of  facllltlM  ? 
|he  reduction  Of  staff.    Inflationary  Late "^1^:1^^'^'^'^ 
fleeted  in  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  instructional  supplies  and 
Plant/  -  mlntenance  and  operation  of  ^ 

st^^.^^^f "P"8enced  by  legislative  action  at  the 
Son«         fderal  levels,  court  decisions,  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions set  by  Che  State  Department  of  Education  may  contribufeto 

eJ;    f  "Sf  °*  P"  I^'^P"  unit  Lsta/  Fo. 

example,  Minnesota  Statute  125.12,  Sui-!    6a    NcantJn'^'  in. 

A64e.tce,  provide  a  lefial  basis  for  the  institution  of  a  3  rlority 
clause  in  all  school  districts  except  Cities  of  the  First  riaas 

or  fM.f  "^'^^  ^""^  °^  negotiating  their  o«n  policy 

or  abiding  by  the  provision  in  Subd.  6h.     ^.Tille  this  etatut! 
have  both  positive  and  negative  attributea  for  labor  In  Se 
Educational  System,  it  may  also  demonstrate  a  neBative  ef fert  bv 
increasing  educational  costs.    This  increase  In  1^%^  ' 
and/or  per  pupil  unit  cost)  may  occur  where  there  is  an  increas- 
ingly unequal  distribution  of  professional  staff  on  the  higher 

Inf  /"'f  ^  As  enrollments  decline.  resS" 

Ing  Btaff  reductions  may  cauee  an  Increase  in  the  number  of 

will  bfren^  fff  "«i"i"8  and  experience  which 

will  ba  reflected  in  the  growing  number  of  teachers  on  the 

Sleet  JbrJ'  °f         '"'"^  schedule.     This  lncrea«.  will  also 
atteet  the  total  and  per  pupJl  unit  cnnto. 
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Court  decisions,  and  the  State  Board  of  Edueatlon's  rules 
and  regulations  on  legal  issues  (I.e.,  deBegratlon/lntegrationp 
the  effectE  of  inflation  and  declining  enrollments)  plaee  a 
financial  burden  on  echoel  districts p  especially  urban  districts. 
The  costs  related  to  instituting  new  programs  to  achieve 
degegratlon/lntegration  plus  the  effects  of  inflation  become  an 
educational  overburden.    Declining  enrollments  attributed  to 
out-mlgratlon  and  the  decreasing  birth  rate  may  result  in  an 
increasing  proportion  of  lower  socioeconomic  students*  This 
causes  an  increase  in  educational  costs  if  there  Is  additional 
need  for  compensator  and  special  educational  services. 

Rules  and  regulations  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  State  Department  of  Education,  to  implement 
legislation  (i.e.,  equalizing  athletic  programs^  human  rela-' 
tlonsi  special  education  programs  and  due  process)  are  promulgated 
to  benefit  the  educational  process.    However^  they  could  also 
have  an  adverse  cost  effect.    These  rules  may  require  redistri- 
bution of  funds  or  additional  funds.    School  districts  operating 
within  budgetary  limitations  are  often  forced  to  choose  betxreen 
the  expansion  of  existing  programs  and  the  Institution  of  new 
programs , 

Finallyi  one  should  consider  r:he  time  Involved  in  complying 
with  these  legal  factors  In  light  of  greater  demands  for  accounta- 
bility*    Compliance  takes  time  which  conaimes  dollars  otherwise 
spent  In  the  internal  management  of  the  educational  program. 
The  extent  to  which  compliance  is  done  in  the  form  of  written 
documents j  financial  reports,  and  written  Justification  for 
requested  funding  may  require  additional  administrative  staff  or 
extended  time  allotted  instructional  personnel. 

The  Interactl  j  of  political  and  cultural  factors  shape 
the  demands,  concerns,  and  supports  placed  on  the  Educational 
System,  anticipated  older  age  group  structure  and  its 

pnrticular  interests  rny  limit  the  possibility  of  passing 
educational  referenda  in  the  future*     An  older  citizenry  might 
-ituluence  an  incrcaEt  in  the  demand  for  educational  cost  efficiency 
cr  a  reduction  in  the  financial  and  educational  support  for 
the  Educational  Syscem,     The  implications  of  future  cultural 
interests  will  be  incrcaeingly  expressed  in  the  political 
iuocess*     This  may  require  new  and  difrerent  governance  skills 
in  the  Educational  Systcci, 

The  problems  discussed  in  the  following  specific  problem 
stateroents  are  InterdapendGnt  but  discussed  separately  to 
distinguish  their  uniquenGGs,     These  probleirs  are  not  presented 
in  order  of  priority  for  the  Council *e  study  or  in  order  of 
rnlatlve  ccsts.     For  exanple,  based  on  197fl-75  financl.il  data 
e;:pcnditures,  the  ^ivcrage  expendlturt^s  per  pupil  unit  for 
ne'.ndnistratlon  van  $35,  the  average  expfendltures  per  pupil  unit 
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for  InBcnictlonal  salaries  waa  $585.  the  avarage  exDend±tu^*.« 
P«  pupil  unit  for  capital  outlay  was  niay  inl  tS'aJ^age 
expendlturefl  per  pupil  unit  for  transpDrtatlon  was  $55.  fSee 

2.      SPICIFIC  PROBLm  SIATEffiNTS— PERSONNEL 

MminUtnaUon  [CeAU44^ed  kdmnJAt^n^-u,^  ^//) 

as  veil  as  economic  and  legal  factors.    These  coats  appear  to  have 

total  Lll  f^^^^       Sowing  an,ell„enta.    For  e«Sple? 
total  admlnlscratlve  costs  nay  increaae.  yet  the  per  pupil  unit 
coat  may  Increase  leaa  rapidly  or  decrease.    If  a  achoo!  dl^lct 
Increases  It.  adMnlstratlv.  staff,  total  cost  will  Increaa" 
while  Che  per  pupil  unit  cost  may  Increase  .lightly,  remain 
atable,  or  decrease.    Thl.  relationship  will  depend  on  thfaioount 
:Lner^pSJ!°"'  ^  ''^^  .d„l^l««tlve\:r" 

to  1,  Jf      f "  ^»  administration  appear 

to  have  an  Inverse  relationship  with  declining  enrolln.enta 
Ce.g.,  enrollaent  nfieds  to  decline  significantly  in  order  to 
really  reduction  in  administration).     Until  this  significant 
enrollment  decline  Is  realised,  total  adminlstration^sts^y 
Increase  due  to  inflationary  factors  and  salary  Increases,  while «^ 
per  ..pupil  unit  cost  may  accelerate  due  to  decline  In  enroilments 
The  level  of  the  decline,  whether  elementary  or  secondary:  °ay 
also  be  a  concributlng  factor  in  the  reduction  of  additional 
administrative  personnel.     The  size  of  the  district  and  admZnls^ 
trative  unit  Interacting  ,rtth  the  enrollment  trends  Eay  influence 
the  reduction  or  addition  of  adminlitrative  staff.    This  Influence 
may  have  positive  or  negative  effects  dapandlns  en  the  school 
district  involved.     For  example,  a  school  district  toth  an 
enrollment  of  650  students  nay  .cploy  cnly  ore  secondary  principal 
and  one  olcn^ntary  principal.     An  onroj :.,nt  ,ro.th  cr  Lcline  ' 
5^Jf?  "«dcnts  across  all  gradas  nmy  nc::  accarn:od=co  the  " 
addition  or  reduction  of  adrainldtratlve  stnff , 

^'      CtAXlilQatzd  hutAucMctml  S.tnA4. 

 .          —  ^   JsLJd,* 

11]     ElmmtoAi/  6taU.     The  addition  or  ruductlon 
of  elenencary  instructional  staff         be  proporcionate  to 
the  enrollment  growth  or  decline  If  the  growth  or  decline 
occurs  progressively  by  grade.     Geographic  ft-ctors  and 
the  swo  of  school  districts  may  inpodo  prorort Jcnate 
additions  or  reducClons  of  staff  vhich  will  affect  the 
total  cost  and  per  pupil  unit  cost.     In  a  growing  district 
the  total  cost  for  eleiaentary  i.structicni  nt^"!  "y 
increase,  while  the  par  pupil  unit  cost  cp-  Increase  or 
decrease.     In  e  declining  district  the  totll  cf.t  may 

Jjf n^fn^'ff  "f"^^  di.Lrlcc  cr  decrease. 

The  per  pupil  unit  cost  for  declining  districts  vill 

dIstitcL'?  " '^"'^  °'  ^nroUr.ent 
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The  reduction  or  addition  of  elementsfy  instruetional 
staff  may  not  be  proportionate  to  enrollmemt  growth  or 
daclina  which  occurs  across  grades  rather  than  by  grades. 
C^t--mdtgrstlon  or  ln=mlgration  may  Influenca  this  type  of 
decline  or  growth.    Thts  disproportlonatfe  reduction  or 
addition  of  staff  may  be  particularly  true  for  school 
districts  vhlch  utilize  the  traditioaal  classroom  unit  for 
instruction  rather  than  ungraded  instructional  units*     In  a 
growing  district  the  total  cost  may  remain  stable  or 
Increase  while  the  per  pupil  unit  cost  may  decrease  or 
increase.    This  will  be  dependent  on  the  number  of  students 
Involved  in  the  growth  and  the  number  of  additional  staff 
hired.     In  a  declining  district  the  total  cost  mBy  remain 
stable  or  decrease,  while  the  per  pupil  unit  cost  may 
Increase. 

In  addition  to  the  effaces  of  enrollment  trends  on  the 
total  cost  and  per  pupil  unit  cost,  economic  factors  (e.g., 
salary  Increases)  and  legal  factors  (e.g.,  seniority  staff 
reduction  plans)  may  affect  the  total  cost  and  per  pupil 
unit  costs.     These  factors  My  cause  an  Increase  in  the 
total  cost  for  elementary  iiiiitructlonal  staff  in  growing 
districts,  while  the  per  pupil  unit  cost  smy  decrease  or 
Increase.     In  declining  districts  the  total  cost  may 
Increase  less  rapidly  than  growing  districts,  while  the  per 
pupil  cost  n^^y  increase  significantly* 

These  phenomena  could  create  difficult  decisions  when 
adjustments  muse  be  inadc  in  the  eKpenditure  patterns  of  a 
school  district  operatino  with  budgetary  limitations. 
These  decisions  become  increasingly  difficult  as  enrollTOencs 
tend  to  decline. 

(2)     S^'COyidoAiJ  -^ta^i.     The  addition  or  reduction  of  necondary 
instructional  staff  risy  not  nlways  be  proportionate  to  the 
enrollFient  orov^th  or  decline*     At  this  level,  enrollment 
by  course  offerings  becomes  the  deternlning  factor  in 
reducing  or  adding  staff.     For  oKample,  if  the  growth  or 
decline  occurs  across  course  offeriu^^s,  it  imy  not  be 
possible  to  increase  or  reduce  staff  proportionately 
v;U:hQut  incr^nsiing  or  decruauing  the  number  of  courses 
offered.     As  a  resuit,  the  total  cost  for  a  growing  diatrict 
may  remaiu  stable  or  increasoj  while  the  per  pupil  unit 
cost  increase  or  decrease*     Triis  will  be  dGpendent  on  the 
nunbfciv  of  staff  added  and  Lhe  increase  in  enrollment*  For 
a  declining  district  the  total  cost  nay  remain  stable  or 
decreases  while  the  per  pupil  unit  cost  increases  or  remains 
stable.     Again,  this  will  be  dtpendtnt  of  the  number  of 
stiLlI  involved  in  the  reducticn  process  and  the  decrease  in 
enrcllinent  * 

Further  ir-jications  for  totai  cost  and  per  pupil  unit 
cont  Tray  result  frorr  the  effcctF  of  economic  factors  (e*g,j 
salaries)  and  legal  factorB  (e.g.,  ceniority  etaff  reduc- 
tion plans  and  certification  rpquirenicnts) .  Incremental 
salary  increases  plus  an  incrt^aEe  in  the  iraining  and 
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experience  of  the  eecondary  staff  will  intftiaet  with  the 
coat  effects  of  enrdllmeat  trends.    These  factors  my 
cause  m.  Inereaae  In  both  the  total  cost  and  per  pupil  imlt 
cost  regardlesB  of  the  enrollment  trend.  Certification 
requirements  (I.e.,  vocational  education)  may  reatrlct  the 
reduction  of  staff  and  the  use  of  alternative  staffing 
pattems.    This  nay  cauae  an  Increase  In  total  cost  for  a 
growing  district  where  a  staff  Bember  mist  be  added  based 
on  certification  requirements.    Per  pupil  unit  cost  nay 
Increase  or  decrease.    For  a  declining  district  the  total 
cost  My  Increase  while  the  per  pupil  unit  cost  accel- 
erates with  the  decline. 

All  of  these  phenomana  coapllcate  the  decision-making 
process,  especially  when  a  district  has  to  rer-ijuat  expendi- 
ture patterns  under  budgetary  lialtatiw -fi 

til    OthiA  4MtnmUonal  A^U,    Mucatlonal  program 
factors,  student  characteristics  and  nandaced  programs 
influence  the  extensiveneBs  of  the  supportive  staff  In  this 
category.     One  cannot  assuae  a  direct  relaciouahlp  be- 
tween fluctuating  enrollments  and  other  instructional  staff 
without  considering  interaction  with  the  educational 
program  and  the  pupil  characteristics  stated  above,  tor 
exanple,  a  school  dlBtrict  nay  employ  a  counaelor  who 
serves  400  students.    A  growth  or  decline  of  50  students 
nay  not  dictate  the  addition  to  or  reduction  of  counseling 
staff.    In  a  growing  district  this  may  not  affect  the 
total  cost,  but  the  per  pupil  unit  cost  will  decrease.  In 
a  declining  district  the  total  cost  may  remain  stable, 
while  the  per  pupil  unit  cost  will  Increase.     Tnis  sane 
phenomenon  may  be  true  for  librarians,  educational  con- 
sultants, and  epeclal  serviceR  staff. 

Increflsing  salaries  due  to  wage  and  benp.flt  sottleiaents 
plus  Increased  training  and  eivperlence  of  Btaff  vill  affect 
the  total  cost  and  per  pupil  unit  cost.     This  effuct  may  be 
reflected  in  Increased  total  cost  regardless  of  the  enrcllment 
trends.     The  effects  on  the  per  pupil  unit  cost  may  in- 
crease or  decrease  dependinB  upon  the  enrollment  trend  and 
Bubsequent  addition  or  rediction  of  staff. 

Increasing  total  cost  and/or  per  pupil  unit  cost  plus 
an  increasing  public  dccand  to  "return  to  the  basics"  may 
influence  the  decisions  in  growing  achool  ditttJ  'uts  to  not 
add  more  support  staff  or  InfluGnce  declining  districts  to 
make  hasty  decisions  In  reducing  support  staff.  These 

 decisions  may  appear  to  have  rcEitlvc  cost  effects  but  nay 

result  in  adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  education. 

mnaeAlMlcattd  Stag.     Kcrci  too,  as  with  the  other  personnel 
ogorles,  the  addition  or  induction  of  noncertlf Iccted  staff 
not  be  proportiuncto  to  the  f-urollncnt  growth  or  decline 
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thus  affecting  the  total  cost  and  per  pupil  cost  for  this  area. 
Economic  factors  such  as  wage,  fringe  benefits  arid  conditions  of 
raployaent  contracts  also  interact  with  enrollment  trends  to 
effect  the  total  cost  and  per  pupil  unit  cost  in  this  area. 
Ifliile  districts  may  slightly  increase  or  decrease  personnel  in 
this  area,  significant  changes  rmy  not  occur  unless  new  facilities 
are  added  or  unutilized  or  underutilized  facilities  are  closed. 

3.       SPECIFIC  FROBLm  STATQtEOT—F/CILITIES 


For  the  most  part,  changes  in  the  fixed  coats  for  the 
maintenance/operation  of  the  plant  m&y  be  more  related  to 
economic  factors  such  as  inflation  than  to  enrollment  trends. 
However,  a  growth  or  decline  in  enrollment  which  vould  require 
either  the  building  of  new  facilities  or  the  closing  of  unutilized 
or  underutilised  facilities  could  increase  or  decrease  total 
cost  respectively*    Declining  enrollments  may  have  a  short-term 
positive  effect  if  alternative  educational  delivery  systems  are 
provided  which  utilize  the  excess  space;  however,  the  per  pupil 
unit  cost  will  increase.     Growing  enrollments  may  placu  a  short- 
or  long--term  educational  burden  on  school  districts  due  to  lack 
of  apace  and/or  overcrowding ;  however,  the  per  pupil  unit  cost 
may  decrease. 

Management  decisions  on  the  closing  of  facilities  may 
have  a  positive  effect  on  costs  for  the  maintenance/  operation 
of  facilities  but  may  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  educational 
program.     For  growth  districts  the  passage  of  a  building 
referendum  may  have  negativG  effects  in  the  budget  bv  increasing 
other  related  costs  such  as  instructional  supplies  and  equipment, 
maintenance  supplies  and  equipment,  and  additional  professional 
and  noncertlflcated  staff,  but  may  have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
educational  program  by  piroviding  needed  space, 

^,       SPECIFIC  FKOBLEM  STATM.iri. S^Tl^^IPPOn^lTlON 


^*      SAide/i^  T/iai]^po.%tCLtLo}i,     Transportation  coats  tend  to 
interact  with  dofnographlc,  economic,  and  legal  factors  as  well 
as  fluctuating  nnrollncnts .     V^hftre  the  population  density  is 
increasing  and  unrollnants  nre  incrnnf^lTig,  tbu  total  coat  of 
transportation  may  increase  or  rc-mnln  stable    'hlle  tlie  per  pupil 
unit  cost  may  decrease.     Hovever,  when  the  population  density  is 
decreasing  and  enrollments  are  dccrcaalng,   the  total  cost  may 
remain  stable  whilo  per  pupil  unit  cost  may  Increase,  Thanges 
in  transp  rtaticn,  fi::cd  charges,  travel  time,  and  Tiillfcage  raay 
have  varying  effects  on  tlie  uotnl  cost  and  per  pupil  cost  of 
transportntion.     This  will  dGpond  on  the  si^c  of  the  district, 
population  density,  and  enrollment  trend. 


6.     PmonnU  TAa.vU,    Total  cost  for  the  relaburBenent  of 
perionnel  travel  expanses  nay  Increase  as  the  aiaount  c£ 
relnburaanent  per  mile  Increases  or  as  the  mileage  traveled  per 
staff  mmhmt  indreaaee.    A  dlitrlct  with  declining  anroUmfentts 
jsay  reduce  the  niaaber  of  Itinerant  ataff,  but  the  result  iMy 
Increase  travel  for  rmalnlng  Itinerant  personnel.    This  may  be 
true  for  those  dlsu  lets  desiring  to  maintain  or  to  continue  the 
educational  progrimB  associated  with  these  Itinerant  personnel. 
Total  coat  for  personnel  travel  may  Increase  or  decrease  depending 
upon  hov  districts  utilize  Itinerant  staff.    Declining  or 
growing  enrollments  nay,  reipectlvely.  Increase  or  decrease  the 
per  pupil  unit  cost. 

If  dlBtr'utB  share  itinerant  staff,  there  nay  be  a  decrease 
In  the  per  pupil  unit  cost,  but,  there  nay  be  an  Increase  in 
total  cost  due  to  the  amount  of  travel  Involved,    Hidden  costs, 
such  as  time  spent  traveling  between  dletrlctB,  may  not  be 
directly  reflected  In  the  budget  and,  therefore,  difficult  to 
measure. 


5.       SPECIFIC  PROBLmi  SIATQffiNTS—HJUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


CLtAjUaiUaJt  P/LOgKam^     Total  coat  and  per  pupil  unit  cost 
In  the  curricular  program  will  vary  with  enrollment  trends  as 
well  as  with  cultural,  economic,  and  legal  factors.    In  a 
growing  district  the  per  pupil  unit  cost  may  decrease  as  atudents 
are  absorbed  in  existing  programs,  grade  levels  and/or  courses. 
mmn  instructional  staff  are  added  to  expand  programs,  grade 
levels  and/or  coursas,  the  per  pupil  unit  coat  my  increase. 

In  a  declining  district  per  pupil  unic  cost  has  an 
inverse  relate cr.shlp  with  enrollment  until  the   locllne  requires 
a  reduction  in  program  and  staff.     This  relationship  is  dis- 
Glr.llar  in  the  elenentary  and  Becondnry  levels.    For  example, 
reduction  in  the  elecentary  program  can  be  tnore  readily  achieved 
uE  the  cnrollncr.ts  decline  by  gradt'  rathar  v.han  across  grades. 
At  the  cecondary  level,  reduction  in  Lhe  curricular  prosram 
,  is  liore  dlfflnult:  pjj  program  offerings  and  ntnff  allocntlons 
are,  for  the  nost  part,  proviuud  ucron.B  erades  rather  than  by 
grades.     mnngQr:ont  doclslona  on  reduction  of  educational 
prnoramfi  niay  be  nore  difficult  with  the  lack  of  clarity  and/or 
consiBtcncy  at  the  stato  and  locol  IuvcIb        to  what  should  be 
included  in  a  minimal  educntiorial  program, 

^-      Siadeyyt  AcUvUt/  Fmc]/Lam.     Per  pupil  unit  costiln  student 
activity  procrnins  are  nffected  by  anrollmant,  economic,  and 
legal  factors.     Rquolizatlon  of  athletic  programs,  BHlnrics,  and 
staff  along  with  increaaed  costB  of  supplieB  nnd  equipment 
strongly  affoct  this  area  regardleae  of  flue  uatlng  unrollments. 
Direct' effrnf;s  of  fluctuatliig  enrol Iments  on  the  totnl  cost  and 
per  pupil  unit  cost  will  vary  by  district  and  the  oHtant  of 
student  activity  proHrnnis.     One  night  o:vpnct  Chat  a  significant 
growth  or  dnclinrj  in  onrollmcnt  must  bo  rcja.llscd  befnre  an 
increase  or  decrease  In  total  cost  occur.     Prr  pupil  unit  cost 
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AUTHORIZED  TRANSPORTATION  OF  ELIGIBLE  PUPILS 


FOR  PURPOSES  OF  STATE  AID,  AUTHORIZED  TRANSPORTATION 
INCLUDES  THE  FOLLOWING  CATEGORIES  OF  TRANSPORTATION! 

TO  AND  FROM  SCHOOL 

•  REGULAR 

■  HANDICAPPED 

•  BOARD  AND  LODGING 

(IN  LIEU  OF  TRANSPORTATION) 


BETWEEN  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

•  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  CENTERS 

(STATE  BOARD  APPROVED) 

•  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

(PRIOR  APPROVAL  REQUIRED) 

•  WORK  STATIONS 

(PART  OF  APPROVED  SEC.  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM) 

•  SHARED  TIAAE  PROGRAMS 

(QUALIFY  FOR  FOUNDATION  AID) 


NONAUTHORIZED  TRANSPORTATION  INCLUDES  FIELD  TRIPS, 
STUDENT  ACTIVITY  TRIPS,  LUNCH  BUSES,  AND  ANY  OTHER 
TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  DESIGNATED 
AS  AUTHORIZED  TRANSPORTATION. 
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ELIGIBLE  PUPILS 


FOR  PURPOSES  OF  STATE  AID,  PUPILS  TRANSPORTED  MUST  BE 
RESIDENTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  WHO  MEET  THE  FOLLOWING  REQUIRE- 

MENTS7  ^ 

REGULAR        •  RESIDES  ONE  MILE  OR  MORE  FROM  THE 

SCHOOL  ATTENDED 

•  ENROLLED  IN  GRADE  K-i2 

•  TRANSPORTED  20  OR  MORE  DAYS 


HANDICAPPED  •  IS  A  HANDICAPPED  CHILD  AS  DEFINED  IN 

LAW  {M.S.  120.03  M.  S.  120. 17) 

•  AHENDS  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES 

•  UNABLE  TO  RIDE  A  REGULAR  BUS  -0R= 
ABLE  TO  RIDE  A  REGULAR  BUS  BUT  R  QUIRES 
SPECIAL  HANDLING  OR  FURTHER  SPECIAL 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES  ATTENDED  ■ 


OTHER 

CATEGORIES  •  REFER  TO  INDIVIDUAL  REPORT  FORMS  FOR 
 —       ^f^Y  SPECIAL  ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 
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FULL  TIME  EQUIVALENT  (F.T.E.)  PUPILS 


AS  TRANSPORTATION  COST  IS  MAINLY  A  FUNCTION  OF  USE  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES.  F.T.E.  PUPILS  TRANSPORTED  ARE 
USED  IN  THE  AID  CALCULATION. 


•  REGULAR 


A  PUPIL  TRANSPORTED  20  OR  MORE  DAYS 
•  1  F.T.E.  PUPIL 


•  REGULAR 

SUMMER  SCHOOL     A  PUPIL  TRANSPORTED  3  OR  MORE  DAYS 

-  1/6  F.T.E.  PUPIL 


•  HANDICAPPED 


F.T.E.  PUPILS 
PORTED  4-  175 


BER  OF  DAYS  TRANS - 


•  SECONDARY 
VOCATIONAL 
CENTER 


F.T.E.  PUPIL  COUNT  IS  BASED  ON  TERM 
OF  ENROLLMENT 


TERM 


•  REGULAR  YEAR 

•  SEMESTER 

•  QUARTER 

•  1/2  SEMESTER 


ELIGIBLE  IF 

TRANSPORTED  F.T.E. 

20  DAYS  1 

10  DAYS  1/2 

7  DAYS  1/3 

5  DAYS  1/4 
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CHANGES  IN  TRANSPORTATION  AID  CATEGORIES 
EFFECTIVE  IN  1975-76   


1.   AID  CATEGORIES  DISCONTINUED 

•  EXTRAORDINARY  TRAFFIC  HAZARDS 

FINANCING  OF  THIS  TRANSPORTATION  SHIFTED  TO 
100%  LOCAL  LEVY  (F28-9) 

•  LICENSED  DAY  ACTIVITY  CENTERS 

FINANCING  OF  THIS  TRANSPORTATION  SHIFTED  TO 
DEPART/ViNT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


2.    AID  CATEGORIES  ADDED 

•  SHARED  TIME  PROGRAMS,  $125,000 

AUTHORIZATION  IS  LIMITED  TO  RES  I  DENT  PUPILS 
ENROLLED  IN  APPROVED  SHARED  TIME  PROGRAMS 
AND  TRANSPORTED  WITHIN  THE  DISTRICT  (F28-7) 

•  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  JOB  SITES.  $125,000 

AUTHORIZATION  IS  LIMITED  TO  RESIDENT  SECONDARY 
PUPILS  TRANSPORTED  TO  AND  FROM  APPROVED  VOCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM  JOB  SITES  (F28-8) 
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1975-76 

DCCESS  HANDICAPPED  TRANSPORTATiON  AID 

1.  BASIC  AID  FORMULA  LIMIT  IS  118%  OF  1973-74  COST  PER 
HANDICAPPED  PUPIL  TRANSPORTED 

2.  COSTS  BEn/VEEN  118%  AND  128%  OF  THE  1973-74  COST  PER 
PUPIL  ARE  FINANCED  BY  THE  DISTRICT 

3.  COSTS  IN  EXCESS  OF  128%  OF  THE  1973-74  COST  PER  PUPIL 
ARE  FINANCED  80%  BY  STATE  AID  (TO  A  MAXIMUM  OF 
$200,000  STATEWIDE)  AND  Zm  BY  THE  DISTRICT. 


EXAMPLE 

•  1973-74  COST  PER  PUPIL  -  $2,000 
9     PER  PUPIL  COST  LIMIT,  2.000  X  1. 18  -  2,360 

•  1975-76  COST  PER  PUPIL  -  3,690 

•  FINANCING 


BASIC  FORMULA  TO  118% 

2. 360 

(STATE  AID  AND  LOCAL  LB/Y) 

DISTRICT  TO  128% 

200 

EXCESS  OVER  128%- 

(3.690  -  2,560  -  L  130) 

STATE  AID  80%  OF  1.130 

904 

DISTRICT    20%  OF  1  130 

7M 

3.690 
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SCHOOL  BUS  DEPRECIATiON  AID 


1.  8  YEAR  DEPRECIATION  SCHEDULE 

e  AID  IS  PAID  AT  T'^E  RATE  OF  12  1/2%  OF  THE  NET  VALUE 
OF  AN  ELIGIBLE  BUS  ;N  EACH  OF  8  YEARS  FOLLOWING 
THE  YEAR  OF  PURCHASE  (DELIVERY) 

2.  SEPTEMBER,  1975  PAYAAENT 

t  NET  VALUE  OF  aiGIBLE  BUSES  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1975 
X  .125  -  STATE  DEPRECIATION  AID 

3.  ELIGIBLE  SCHOOL  BUSES 

s  17  PASSENGER  CAPACITY  OR  MORE  AND  MEET  STATE 
MINIMUM  CONVENTIONAL  SCHOOL  BUS  STANDARDS 

•  RESTRUCTURED  VAN  TYPE  VEHICLES  OF  16  OR  LESS 
PASSENGER  CAPACITY 
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AID  PAYMENT  SCHEDULE 


THREE  ESTIMATED  CURRENT  PAYMENTS 

•  30%  IN  SEPTEMBER 

•  30%  IN  DECEMBER 
0  30%  IN  MARCH 

FINAL  PAYIVENT  FOR  PREVIOUS  YEAR  IS  AAADE  IN  THE  FALL 
OF  THE  YEAR  IN  AN  AMOUNT  EQUAL  TO  APPROXIMATELY 
10%  OF  THE  AID  EARNED  FOR  THE  PREVIOUS  YEAR 

BUS  DEPRECIATION  AID  IS  PAID  IN  A  LUMP  SUM  IN 
SEPTEMBER 
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TRANSPORTATION  LEVY 


•  CERTIFIED  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1975 

•  PAYABLE  IN  CALENDAR  YEAR  1976 

•  APPLIES  TO  FINANCING  1976-77 

1.  BASIC  LEVY  FOR  OPERATIONS  IS  ONE  1974  EARC  MILL 

2.  TRAFFIC  HAZARDS  LEVY 

•  THE  COST  OF  THE  APPROVED  PROGRAM  OF  TRANSPORTING 
PUPILS  WHO  RESIDE  LESS  THAN  ONE  MILE  FROM  SCHOOL 
WHEN  THE  TRANSPORTATION  IS  NECESSITATED  BY  DCTRA- 
ORDINARY  TRAFFIC  HAZARDS  (APPLICATION  FORM  F28-9) 

3.  SCHOOL  BUS  LEVY 

•  THE  AMOUNT  BY  WHICH  PROJECTED  BUS  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  1976-77  EXCEED  THE  BUS  ACCOUNT  BALANCE  AS  OF 
JULY  1.  1976  PLUS, DEPRECIATION  AID  RECEIVABLE  IN 
1976-77 

(BUS  ACCOUNT,  PAGE  16  OF  THE  1974-75  ANNUAL  FINANCIAL 
REPORT,  F29-2A) 
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PUPIL  TRANSPORTATION  FUND 

ALL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUPIL  TRANSPORTATION.  BOTH 
AUTHORIZED  AND  UNAUTHORIZED.  ARE  TO  BE  RECORDED 
IN  THIS  FUND 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR 

•  AUTHORIZED  COSTS  ARE  REPORTED  FOR  STATE  AID 

■  NONAUTHORIZED  COSTS  ARE  FINANCED  BY  A  PERAAANENT 
TRANSFER  FROM  THE  GENERAL  FUND  OR  SCHOOL  AUXILIARY 
FUND 

A  SCHOOL  BUS  ACCOUNT  SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED  WITHIN 
THIS  FUND  TO  ACCOUNT^" ^OR  MONIES  DEDICATED  FOR  THE 
PURCHASE  OF  PUPIL  TRANSPORTATION  VEHICLES 
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\  PUPIL  TRANSPORtATION  FUNDI  * 


OPERATING 


RESOURCES 

•    1  MILL  TRANSPORTATION  LEVY 
0    HAZARDOUS  TRANS.  LEVY 
0    STATE  TRANSPORTATION  AID 
0    OTHER  RECEIPTS 
0    FUND  TRANSFERS 


SCHd^L  BUS 
ACCOUNT 


RESOURCES 
•  BUS  LEVY 

0  BUS  DEPRECJATION  AID 
0  PROCEEDS  FROM  SALE  OF 

PUPIL  TRANS.  VEHICLES 
0  INSURANCE  RECOVERIES 


EXPENDITURES 


EXPENDITURES 


0    AUTHORIZED  TRANSPORTATION       0  SCHOOL  BUSES 

SERVICES  •  SMALL  VEHICLES  USED 

0    NONAUTHORIZED  TRANSPORTATION        PRIMARILY  FOR  PUPIL 
SERVICES  TRANSPORTATION 

'0  TWO-WAY  COMMUNICATION 
EQUIPMENT 
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Advisory  Council  on  fiuctuating  School  Enrolinente 

Special  Study 

1.    Subject!    Transportation  funding 

2-    Purpose  of  Study' 

1)  To  determine  the  feasibility  of  Mending  the  transpor- 
tation aid  formula  to  ptovlde  relmburSCTent  levels 
adjusted  for  changes  in  the  Wholesale  Price  Index. 

2)  To  detemine  the  feasibility  of  ^cpandlng  the  allowable 
coats  under  the  tr^Mpottatlon  aid  formula  to  Include 
allowable  costs  for  specified  student  activity  and 
personnal  transportation  needs. 

3p    Related  Probl^  Areas: 

Section  IV  A4a    Student  Transportation 
Section  IV  A5b    Student  Activity  Progrfflas 
Section  IV  B4  Transportation 

4.    Related  Alternative  Solutions i 

Alt.  Sol.  28  tended  Transportation  Aid  Formula 

Alt.  Sol.  29  Funding  Transportation  for  Studant  Actlvltias 

5*    Questions  to  be  Addressed i 

1)  How  could  the  transportaticn  aid  formula  be  amended 
based  on  the  Vflioleiale  Price  IndeK  to  be  more  sensatlve 
to  those  co^ts  related  to  wholesale  pricing  changes 
such  as  gas L  lines  tires,  etc? 

2)  How  could  the  traniportatlon  aid  formula  be  expanded 

to  Include  allowable  cost  for  meeting  specified  student 
activity  and  personnel  transportation  needs  (field 
trips s  athletics i  music ^  debate ,  etc.) 

6,    Required  Data  Basel 

7*    Desired  Format  of  Rapoft* 

1)  Current  provisions  of  transportation  aid  formula 

2)  Amended  transportation  aid  formula 

a.  feasibility 

b.  alternatives 

c.  recommendations 

3)  Funding  transportation  for  student  activities 

a.  feasibilities 

b .  alternatives 

c .  reconanendationa 

4)  Funding  transportation  for  personnel  needs 

a.  feasibilities 

b .  alternatives 

c.  recotmnendations 

8.    Esttaated  Completion  Datei    June  i|  1976 

Reporting  Datei    June  11*  1976  (Council  meeting) 
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SCHOOL  Buimms 


Section  F, 
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1. 


FACILITIES  (CONSTRUCTION  AND/OR 
RENOVATION)  BTmY^ 

Prepared  by  the  Advieory  Council 
on  Fluctuating  School  EnrollBaents 


Xnt/wdacjbion 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  introduction  to  deteraine 
the  feasibility  of  a  shared  cost  formula  for  school  facil- 
ities Cconstruction  and/or  renovation),    Inforroation  in  this 
area  has  proven  to  be  sparse.    Nationally,  only  one  state^ 
Maryland I  has  assumed  all  coats  of  school  conitructlons  basic 
changes  were  made  in  13  other  states*    Florida,  one  of  the 
13  states*  has  been  selected  to  illustrate  the  complexity 
of  a  shared  cost  formula    (See  Section  B  of  this  Report) . 

_    .  Sk^Md  Colt  VonmuMz 

A  shared  cost  formula  has  at  least  three  basic  princi- 
ples i     (1)  state  assumption  of  a  greater  share  of  school 
costs;   (2)  state  assumption  of  some  or  all  construction  costs 
and^  (3)  allocation  of  financial  resources  in  relation  to 
educational  needs*    The  decree  to  which  a  state  assumes 
financial  responsibility  will  vary  from  minimal  to  com- 
plete responsibility.    Two  basic  sources  of  information  are 
required  at  the  state  level  prior  to  consideration  of  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  formula.    This  Information  includes 
the  cost  of  providing  elementary  and  secondary  educational 
services  and  facilities,  including  special  educational 
aerv^ices  and  facilities,  and  the  number  and  kinds  of  in- 
structional and  other  personnel;  and,  the  cost  of  acquiring 
and  maintaining  land,  buildings,  and  equipment, 

TlohAM'^  Shmtd  Coht  fomv^ 

Florida -s  shared  cost  formula  is  presented  to  illustrate 
the  type  of  information  required  by  the  state  of  Florida  to 
determine  how  resources  will  be  allocated  to  individual 
school  districts.     Section  7  of  this  formula  encompasses 
comprehensive  school  construction  and  debt  service  programs* 

*See  Appendix  Is    Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School 
Enrollments  Special  Studies* 
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Section  8  of  this  formula  covers  school  deiign,  construction 
techniques  and  financing  mechanisms.    This  section  particularly 
addresees  the  use  of  relocatable  and/or  modular  units.  Section 
9  of  Florida *s  formula  shows  how  the  allocation  of  facilities 
funding  relates  to  the  total  allocation  of  resources  in 
Florida* s  educational  finance  program* 


LAWS  OF  FLORIDA,  Chapter  73 "345, 
Sections  7p  8,  and  9 

Seetion  7^  Fundi  for  comprehensive  ichoel  constnjcUen  and  dtbt 
Srviee.— The  annual  aUocation  from  the  Florida  iducation  finanei  program 
to  each  district  for  the  eoinprehensivi  school  constnidtion  and  debt  sirvic^ 
program  shall  be  determined  as  follows i 

(1)  Pursuant  to  ro^lations  of  the  state  board  the  commisiioner  ibaU 
determine  annually  the  projected  school  plant  and  annual  debt  iirvice  needs 
for  each  school  district  and  report  this  to  the  Itgiilaturi,  In  deteninlng 
these  needs  and  in  making  the  report  the  commiisioner  ghill  include  at 
least  the  following  elemental 

(a)  Projected  student  membership  for  the  next  five  (6)  year  period, 

(b)  Projected  number  of  unhoused  studenti. 

(e)  Cost  of  remo^'inf  tha  deficiencies  related  t«  health  and  safetj  to 
life  itandardi* 

(d)  Cast  of  improving  the  educational  environment  in  existing  school 
planti, 

(e)  Current  construction  cost  data  as  determined  by  the  state  board. 

(f)  Five  <5)  year  projected  cost  of  amortizing  the  annual  payment  of 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  district  issued  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  act, 

Cg)    Cost  of  site  acquisition  and  iniprovcment* 

(h)  Amount  of  ndditional  resources  available  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  Xll,  Segtion  0(d)  of  the  Constitution  as  amended  in  1972. 

(i)  Amount  of  funds  from  other  sources  available  to  the  school  board; 
and  earmarked  for  capital  outlay  purposes^  however,  tlioso  funds  shall  not 
include  any  funds  available  from  tax  monies  collected  from  millage  elec- 
tions in  e^eeess  of  itn  (3  0)  mills, 

(j)    DUtrict  liousinii  Index. 

(k)    GqiiAre  footage  requirements  for  program  grade  groups, 

(1)  Special  fnslructional  facilities  needed  to  improvo  the  program  at 
a  scliool  center  but  not  noccssarily  to  increase  the  student  stations  of  the 
center, 

(m)  Amount  of  funds  derived  from  voted  ad  valorem  taxes  in  excess 
of  ten  (3  0)  mills  which  were  expended  for  school  plants  during  the  five 
(5)  years  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  other  than  tliose  utilised 
for  paynient  on  horjdud  indLbtedness. 

(2)  The  commissioner  shall  determine  annually  the  amount  Allocated 
to  each  district  from  the  funds  appropriatod  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting  this  section  ns  follows i 
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(«)  Dstirmlnc  the  costs  of  the  projected  school  plant  needSj  the  tiwm 
(8)  ytar  projected  debt  service  needs  and  the  expenditures  of  ad  valorem 
taMti  In  ixcGSs  of  ten  (10)  mills  for  each  district  as  determined  in  sub- 
aection  (1)  of  thi§  section. 

(b)  Ditiirnune  the  projected  additional  riiources  available  under  thi 
proviiions  of  Article  XII,  sictfoA  i(d)  of  the  constitution  as  amended  in 
1972,  and  the  projected  amount  available  to  each  district  from  otheF  fund 
sources  allocated  for  school  plants. 

(c)  From  the  costs  of  the  projected  school  plant  and  five  (6)  year  pr^ 
Jected  debt  service  needs  for  each  district  subtract  the  projected  additional 
resources  available,  and  add  the  expenditure  of  ad  valorem  taxes  in  ekceis 
of  ten  (10)  mills  as  determined  in  paraicraph  (a)  of  this  iubiectlons  The 
result  shall  rapresent  the  estimated  cost  of  unfunded  school  plant  and  debt 
service  needs  for  each  district 

(d)  The  funds  appropriated  annually  for  the  purpoie  of  implementinf 
this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  respective  districts  in  proportion  to 
their  percentage  of  the  state  total  of  unfunded  schpol  plant  and  debt  berv^ 
ice  needs  as  determined  above. 

(3)  Funds  accruing  to  a  district  from  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  axponded  on  neodod  projects  as  shown  by  a  survey  or  surveys 
in  the  district  under  regulations  of  the  state ^bpard*  The  priority  of  ex* 
penditure  by  districts  shall  be  as  follows  i 

(a)  New  classroomi  and  special  instructional  facilities  necessary  to 
provide  needed  pupil  stations  at  either  a  new  or  existing  school  center; 
school  sites  or  additions  to  sites  and  site  improveinent  Incident  to  new  con^ 
struction  or  to  make  a  site  addition  useable;  restoration  and  correcting  de- 
ficiencies required  for  iafety  to  life/ health  and  ianitatfonr^^  ;  — 

(b)  Special  instructional  and  auxiliary  facilitlei  needed  to  improve  the 
program  at  a  school  center  but  not  necessary  to  increase  the  pupil  stations^ 

(c)  Major  alterations  to  existing  bulldinis  which  would  substantlaUy 
improve  the  utility  of  the  space  and  replacement  of  or  major  alterations  to 
the  existing  heatingi  cooling,  lighting^  safety,  and  sanitary  facilities  at  a 
permnnent  school  center* 

(d)  Debt  service  for  district  bonds  serviced  by  voted  ad  valorem  taxes, 

(4)  Each  school  board  allocated  funds  under  this  eection  shall  submit 
to  the  commiisionGr  a  projeetfon  of  its  schedule  of  eligible  capital  outlay 
diibursements  for  specified  periods  as  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 
state  board.  Upon  approval  by  the  conimisiioner,  the  comptroller  shall  dis^ 
burse  the  fundi.  Prior  to  the  distribution  of  the  initial  funds  puriUAnt  to 
this  section  the  commiigioner  shall  deterniine  the  district's  needs  pursu- 
ant to  subpnraifraphs  (2)(a)j  (b)  and  (c)  in  this  section^  and  update  the 
state  facilities  hu'cntory  subsequent  to  the  effective  dale  of  this  act 

Section  8.    Suhool  dosiivn,  construciion  techniques  and  financing  mecha- 
nisms* 

(1)  The  state  board  shall  require  that  relocatable  school  facilities  be  - 
pro%Mded  at  school  centers  where  there  Is  reaion  to  believe  the  pupil  popu^ 
lation  is  unstable  or  is  projected  to  decline  in  future  yonrs.  The  statu  board 
shall  provide  plans  both  for  standard  relocatable  facilities  and  prototype 
plans  for  school  plants  for  the  purpose  of  making  optimal  use  of  perma- 
nently constructed  facilities  separate  from  or  in  conjunction  with  relo= 
eatable  classraoms  or  mofUilar  relocatable  units.  These  shall  be  utilized 
unless  the  local  district  shall  affirmatively  show  that  it  can  obtain  or  con- 
struct comparAble  facilities  at  less  expenie. 
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(2)  The  state  bonrd  may  require  or  approve  the  utilization  of  rented 
or  leiiicd  facilities.  Facilities  may  alio  bo  acquired  bj  leaic-purchase  agree- 
ment  and  any  capital  outlay  funds  available  are  hereby  authorized  to  be' 
eKpendud  for  such  purposes. 

(3)  The  stat€  boBrd  may  require  local  districts  to  omploy  pfocedures 
for  the  construction  of  new  permanent  facilities  or  major  additions  to 
existing  facilities  that  %yill  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  constructiori  techniqueSj  materials,  design,  and  conyepti  such 
as  turn-key  bidding,  eonstruetion  nianagyment,  systems  building  process  and 
t]i€  use  of  modular  and  standardlEed  coniponenti,  unless  the  district  can 
document  affirmatively  that  ether  procedures  will  pro%*idQ  the  same  quality 
of  construction  at  less  cost* 

(4)  All  school  facilities  eonstructed  by  a  school  board  incorporating 
the  minimum  standards  prescribed  by  regulations  of  Uie  state  board  as 
auchorlzed  in  §235.26,  Florida  Statutos,  ihall  be  exempt  from  all  state, 
county,  district,  niunlcipal  or  local  building  codes  and  ordinances.  Any 
inspection  by  local  government  ihall  be  based  on  minimurn  standards  as 
prescribed  by  the  state  board* 

gectien  9.    Total  state  allocation  to  each  district— 

(1)    Tha  total  annual  state  allocation  from  the  Florida  education  fi- 
nance program  to  each  district  shall  be  the  sum  of  ^ 

(a)  The  total  allocation  for  current  operation  as  determined  fn  Sec* 
tion  4, 

(b)  The  total  allocation  for  pupil  transportation  as  determined  in 
Section  0, 

(c)  The  total  allocation  for  school  construction  and  debt  icrvlce  as 
detirmlned  in  Section  7,  and 

(d)  The  amount  of  state  reimbursement  for  actual  tax  loss  resulting 
from  the  additional  homestead  exemptions  authorized  in  chapter  71-309, 
La%vs"of  Florida,  which  shall  be  computed  as  follows: 

1*    The  department  shall  compute  the  nuniber  of  aiills  of  tax  needed  to 
provide  the  district  required  effort  that  year,  and 

2.  From  the  actual  tax  levy  for  opirating  purposes  or  ten  (10)  mills, 
whichever  is  less,  subtract  the  niillage  determined  in  1, 

3.  The  remainder  obtained  in  2  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  total  value  of 
the  additional  honiestcad  exemptions  authorised  in  chapter  71-309,  Laws  Pi" 
Florida,  and  multiply  this  product  by  ninety  five  (9i)  percent. 

4.  The  amount  dt^termined  in  3  shall  be  the  allocation  to  the  district, 

(2)  The  department  shall  distribute  the  annual  allocation  prescribed 
herein  and  all  other  allocations  as  provided  for  by  law  periodically  to 
each  district  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  state  board, 
The  department  shall  prior  to  June  30  each  year,  factor  the  bnse  student 
cost  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  allocate  to  the  diitricts  the  total  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Florida  education  finance  program* 


It  seams  imparatlva  that  any  recoramendation  in  this  area 
must  consider  the  following  factors i 

1.    The  task  of  the  Council  is  not  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
shared  cost  formula | 
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Thm  degree  to  which  Mlimesota  has  pertinent  Inforaatlon 
In  this  area  readily  available i  smd 

The  extent  of  knowledge  about  how  fluctuating  enrellJaents 
msxd  the  cost  of  providing  aducatlonal  facllltlss  are  related. 

Therefore i  the  Cowcll  might  consider  the  following; 

The  State  Board  of  Educatlon^ahould  Investigate  the 
relationship  of  fluctuating  school  enroll&ents  and  school 
facilities  In  the  State  of  Minnesota.    This  Investigation 
should  Include  a  facilities  needs  assessment  In  each  school ^ 
district. 

The  Legislature  should  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
facilities  program  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  which  would 
relieve  the  local  school  districts  of  the  financial 
responsibility  for  funding  local  facilities • 
The  Council 
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Appendix  1 


Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School  EnrolljELents 

Special  Study 

1.    Subjecti    Facilities  (Construction  and/or  Renovation) 

2#    Purpose  of  Study : 

To  determine  and  study  the  feasibility  of  a  shared  cost 
formula  for  school  facilities  construction  and/or  renovation 

3.    Related  Problem  Areas: 
Section  10A3  Facilities 

4*    Related  Alternative  Solutions^ 

Alt.  SoIp  25  Shared  Cost  Formula  for  Construction  and/or 
Renovation 

5*    Questions  to  be  Addressed i 

What  shared  cost  formulas  could  be  adapted  in  Minnesota? 

6.  Required  Data  Basel 

Shared  Cost  formulas  used  In  other  states 

7.  Desired  Format  of  Report: 

1)  Alternative  formulas 

2)  Recommendations 

8*    Estimated  Completion  Date:     June  1*  1976 
Reporting  Date:     June  11,  1976 
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2. 


MODimAR/RELOCATABLE  EDUCATIONS 
UNITS  STUDY* 

Prepared  by  the  Minnesota  State  Department 
Departtaent  of  Education 


"iShai  Jjk  tkt  mJuimt  s^tiu  m  utdJLizaMon  moduZa/i 

Scores  of  self  contained  elassroom  units  are  being  used 
throughout  the  state  to  both  provide  temporary  space  needs 
md  as  a  substitute  for  permanent  space  needs, 

"What  4^  tii<L  ojjulqM  and  pKojzc^gd  nztd  £oK  additlomJL 

•  A  few  dietricti  will  have  continuing  growth  requiring 
the  use  of  modular /relocatable  buildings  during  plannJjig 
and  construction  stages  until  permanent  buildings  are  com-- 
plated,    A  very  few  districts  will  have  tCTporary  needs  for 
spaces  in  elCTientary  and/or  secondary  until  a  "bubble"  in 
enrollment  Is  past  and  permanent  facilities  can  handle  the 
loads , 

•  No  sumQary  of  specific  needs  In  terms  of  student  stations 
has  been  done  and  no  resources  have  been  allocated  to  evaluate 
facilities  now  available  for  educational  services.    This  should 
be  done! 

''What  M  tkz  £m44.b4Ziiy  o£  uZiJLiz^g  moduZoA  K^Lomtahtt 
ixyujU  by  and  faeAueen  diJ^^uLc^V' 

Appropriate  use  of  modular /relocatable  units  is  feasible 
but  those  presently  used  are  Inflexible  and  high  maintenance 
llabllltlea . 

"What  6houZd  bz  tfee  n.olz  0^  tilt  State  -4ii  eneooAag^g  thz 
LLh2.  0^  moduJta/L/KgJloaatabZQ.  on^tttf" 

Provide  funding  for  research  and  encourage  the  development 
of  more  flexible  modular /relocatable  units  that  can  be  shipped 
longer  distances  with  less  expense,  operated  at  lower  costs  and 
provide  more  appropriate  spaces. 


*See  Appendix  li    Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School 
Enrollments  Special  Study, 
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The  S.D*E.  ihould  place  greater  emphasis  upon  the  collec- 
tion and  organisation  of  facilities  data  so  that  more  reasonable 
planning  is  possible.    A  statewide  inventory  of  the  2, 000  plus 
buildings  operated  to  provide  public  educational  services  would 
require  about  20,000  man  hours  plus  data  processing  tlJie,  assumln 
a  systematic  data  collection  plan,  trained  Md  qualified  avalua- 
tors  and  scheduled  collection  within  a  one  year  span. 
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AppendlH  1 


Advisory  Council  on  fluctimtlng  School  Enrolments 

Special  Study 


1.  Subject I    Modular  Relocatable  Units 

2.  Purpose  of  Study i 

To  determine  what  role  the  state  could  play  In  encouraging 
the  use  of  modular  relocatable  instructional  units  by  and 
between  school  districts. 

3^    Related  Problem  Areas  i 
Section  IV  A3  Facilities 

4*    Related  Alternative  Solutions i 

Alt.  Sol*  26    Modular /Relocatable  Units 

5.  Questions  to  be  Addreaseds 

1)  What  is  the  current  status  in  the  utilisation  of  modular 
units? 

2)  What  is  the  current  and  projected  need  for  additional 
facilities  statewide? 

3)  Wiat  is  the  feasibility  of  utilising  modular/relocatable 
units  by  and  between  districts? 

4)  What  should  be  the  role  of  the  state  in  encouraging 
the  use  of  modular /relocatable  units? 

6.  Desired  Foraat  of  Report i 

1)  Current  status  In  the  utilization  of  modular  units. 

2)  Current  need  for  additional  facilities. 

3)  Projected  need  for  additional  facilities 

4)  Feasibility  of  utiliiing  modular/relocatable  units 
by  and  between  districts 

5)  Role  of  the  state 

6)  Recommendations 

8.     Esttaated  Completion  datei    May  1^  1976 

Reporting  datei    May  7s  1976  (Council  meeting) 
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* 

3, 


CERTIFICATE  Of  Nim  STTOY* 

Prepared  by  the  Mlimasota  State 
Department  of  Edueatlon 


"Who^  hM  been  the.  hatLamJU  ion.  ^mtAMMng  a  CwU^  -^ 

This  deparfaflient  preaumea  the  rationale  la  to  avoid  un^ 
necessary  duplleatlon  of  faellitles  and  ierviaei, 

■■Wlmt  have,  fae^n  ^oimd      6e  ifee  p/w4  and  aorU  a 
Proas 

•  To  avoid  addltionaX  coats  of  unnecessary  dupllca'- 
tion  of  services. 

•  To  coordinate  the  planning  by  different  entitles # 

•  To  provide  better  (more  comprehensive)  aervlcea* 

Cons^ 

•  Loss  of  local  freedom  to  act  without  regard  to 
neighboring  entities* 

•  Development  of  bureaucratic  inertia* 

"Whai  cMeAnatlvu  teue  teen  cow^eted  An  JLim  oi  a 
Ce/MiAMtt  oi  Hmd^  li  any?" 

The  Dlitriot  Organization^  Planning  and  Operations 
Section  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  iuggeats  that 
positive  Incentives  for  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
planning  and  delivery  of  educational  services  be  provided. 


*See  Appendix  li  Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School 
Enrollments  Special  Studies. 
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Appendix  1 


Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School  Inrollments 


Special  Study 


1.  Subjecti     Certificate  of  Need 

2,  Purpose  of  Study i 

1)    To  determine  the  feasibility  of  requiring  a  Certificate  of 
Need  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  the  regional 
service  units  which  includes  an  approval  procedure* 

3-    Related  Problem  Areas i 

Section  IV  A3  Facilities 

4,  Related  Alternative  Solutions! 
Alt,  Sol,  23  Certificate  of  Need 

5,  Questions  to  be  Addressed! 

1)  What  has  been  the  rationale  for  considering  a  Certificate 
of  Need  in  the  state  of  Minnesota? 

2)  What  have  been  found  to  be  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  Certificate 
of  Need? 

3)  What  alternatives  have  been  considered  in  lieu  of  a  Certificate 
of  Needs  if  any? 

6,  Required  Data  Base! 

1)    Past  discussion  and  action  at  the  state  level  about  the  need 


for  a  Certificate  of  Need* 


7,     Desired  Format  of  Report i 


1) 

2) 
3) 


History  and  rationale  of  a  Certificate  of  Need 
Pros  and  cons  of  a  Certificate  of  Need 
Alternatives 


8.    Estimated  Completion  Datei    May  1,  1976 


Reporting  Datei    May  7,  1976 


Table  8-A 


.^f^  "74-75  enrollments  In  the  fall  af  ea.h 

in  avarag.  dally  „e«be„hlp  (a.D.H.),  and  In  pupil  unit"  In  Td^M. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT  Preston 


_   DISTRICT  NO.  233 


amomiENT  and  expenditure  levels     le  m> 

ENROLLIffiNT  TREND       Moderate  Decline 


A,  FALL  ENROLL>ENT 
ORADES 


K 

1-6 
7-12 
1-12 
K-ia 


YEAR 


1970-71 
'i-75 


1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 


BJROmiENT 

53 
43 

344 
283 

341 
347 

685 
630 

738 
673 


t  CHANGE 
-19% 
"16% 
+  2% 

-  8% 

-  9% 


B.    AyERAGE  DAILY  >mffiERSHIP 


GRADES 

YEAR 

K 

1970-71 

1974-75 

1-6 

1970-71 

1974-75 

7-12 

1970-71 

1974-75 

K-12 

1970-71 

1974-75 

ENROLLMENT 

53.2 
44.1 

345.9 
287,6 

344.2 
351.4 

743.3 
683.1 


PUPIL  UNITS* 

27 
22 

346 
288 

482 
492 

855 
802 
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Table  9-A 


This  table  depicts  1970-71  and  1974-75  enrolloente  In  the  fall  of  each 
year.  In  average  dally  nembershlp  (A.D.M,),  and  In  pupil  units  In  A.D.M. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT      Richfield   DISTRICT  NO.  280 

EKROLUIENT  AMD  E3ffENDITURE  LEVELS       m  HEx  

ENROLMENT  TMOT        Sharp  Becllne 


A,     WIOJL  ENROLLlffiNT 


K 

1-6 
7-12 
1-12 
K-12 


YEAR 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 


EJROmffiNT 

742 

546 

4,432 
3,328 

5,288 
4,643 

9,720 
7,971 

10,462 
8,517 


%  CHANGE 
-26% 
-25% 
-12% 
-18% 
-19% 


B,    AVERAGE  DAILY  ^E^mERSHIP 


GRADES 
.  K 

1-6 

7-12 

K-12 


YEAR 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 


EHROLLbffiNT 

734.7 
539.7 

4,403.6 
3,348,2 

5,278.5 
4,629.9 

10,416.8 
8,517.8 


PUPIL  UNITS* 

357 
270 

4,404 
3,348 

7,390 
6,482 

12,161 
10,100 


*  Pupil  Unit  is  n  measurd  of  school  district  size  resulting  from  the 
appllcntlon  of  wfiiRhcinc  fncfors  (0,5  -  Kindcrcarten,  1.0  -  Elementary, 
1.4  -  Secondary) .to  the  Enrollment  expressed  In  Avernnc  Daily  Mcmbcr- 
ehlp  (A.D.M.). 
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Table  10- a 


This  table  depicts  1970-71  and  1974-75  enrollments  In  the  fall  of  each 
year.  In  average  dally  menbershlp  (A.D.M.),  and  in  pupil  units  in  A.D.H. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT  Eveleth 


EimOLLMENT  AND  EXPMDITURE  LEVELS 
EHROLLbffiNT  TREND        Sharp  Decline 


DISTRICT  HO. 


HE 


LEx 


A.    FALL  ENROLLMENT 


GRADES 
K 

1-6 

7-12 

1-12 

K-i2 


YEAR 


1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 


ENROLLi-ffiNT 

122 
93 

857 
699 

984 
956 

1,841 
1,655 

1,963 
1,748 


%  CHANGE 
-24% 

-18Z 
-  3% 
-10% 
-11% 


B,    AVERAGE  DAILY  ME^ffiERSHIP 


GRADES 
K 

1-6 

7-12 

K-12 


YEAR 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 


ENROLUENT 

104.3 

95.2 

877.4 
699.7 

979.8  , 
961,8 

1,961.5 
1,756.7  ' 


PUPn,  UNITS^ 

52 
48 

877 
700 

1,372 
1,347 

2,301 
2,095 


*  Pupil  Unit  is  a  nirnsuro  of  school  district  olze  rcfsultlno  from  the 
nppllcntlon  of  weJchujuc  fnctofs  (0.5  -  Klndcrnnrten,  1.0  -  i:icmcntary, 
1.4  -  Secondnry)  to  the  KnrolJninnt  exprc.Rscd  In  Averaac  Dally  Hunibcr- 
fihlp  CA.D.M.).  . 
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Table  11- A 


nils  table  depicts  1970-71  and  1974-75  enrollments  in  thft  fall  of  each 
year.  In  average  daily  membership  (A.D.M.),  and  In  pupil  units  in  A.D.M, 


SCHOOIi  DISTRICT       South  Koochiching   DISTRICT  HO,  363 

SHROLUffiNT  AND  ElffEroiTORE  LEVELS       LE  HEk  

EKROLUffiNT  TREND      Sharp  Decline 


A,     FALL  ENROLL>ENT 


■GRADES 
K 

1-6 

7-12 

1-12 

K-12 


YEAR  • 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 


ENROLLbfflNT 

0 
16 

236 
167 

252 
236 

488 
403 

488 
419 


Z  CHANGE 


-29% 

-  6% 

-17% 
-14% 


B.    AVERAGE  DAILY  >E'tBERSHIP 


CRAPES 
K 

1-6 

7-12 

K-12 


YEAR 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 


ENROLL>rENT 

1.0 
20.7 

287.7 
210.0 

239.9 
233.6 

528.6 

464.3 


PUPIL  UNITS* 
.50 

10 

288 
210 

336 
327 

624.5 
547 


ERIC 


*  Pupil  Unit  is  a  measure  of  school  dlgtrlct  sl^e  roRultlng  from  the 
npplic.itlon  of  wejphtJnB  fnKtorH  (0,5  -  Ktntlernnrtpn,  1.0  -  Hlcmcntnry, 
1,4  -  Secondary)  to  the  Enrollnn.'nu  cKpressnd  in  Avernne  Daily  Nt»ii\bar- 
Bhlp  (A,D.M.).  ..  „ 
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Table  12-A 


This  table  depicts  1970-71  and  1974-75  enrollments  In  the  fall  of  each 
year.  In  average  dally  membership  (A.D.M.),  and  In  pupil  units  In  A.D.M. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT  Mlnneota 


DISTRICT  NO.  414 


EKROLUtQJT  Al©  EXPENDITURE  LEVELS  LE  LEx 
ENROLUffiNT  TRiaro      Sharp  Decline 


A,    FALL  ENROLL>ffiNT 


1-6 
7-12 
1-12 
K-12 


YEAR  . 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

i970-7l 
1974-75 


EKROmffiNT 

63 
52 

307 
210 

472 
409 

779 
619 

842 
671 


%  CHANGE 
-17% 
-32% 
-13% 
-21% 
-20% 


B.  AVERAGE  DAILY  HH-fflERSHIP 
GR^ES  YEAR 


.  K 
1-6 

7-12 
K-12 


1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 

1970-71 
1974-75 


ENROLLbENT 

62.7 

54.2 

303.4 
210.2 

467.6 
418,8 

833.7 
683,2 


PUPIL  UNITS* 

31 
27 

303 
210 

655 
585 

989 
822 


Pupil  Unit  is  a  measure  of  school  dlsCrict  size  rosultinc  from  the 
flPpUcacion.of  weinhtlnD  fncCorn  (0.5  -  Klndprnartpn .  1.0  -  Rlcmentary. 

,  .  "/!°S"r,  ^°         ^"^ollfn^nt  cxprcsaori  in  Averaoc  Daily  Menibcr- 

enlp  (A.D.M,), 
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LosbI  Elosentary  a;id  Sec,  Prog.  Director 
Director  of  Federal  Preirams 
Other  Admin,,  Sapv* ^  or  Spec, 
Adalaistratlve  Intorn 
Career  Ooveloprnent  j  SGcendary 
Superyiior  ef  llathc6ia.ties 
Superylgof  of  Social  Sciences 
Media  Supervisor 
Coordinator  of  Currldulum 
2*    ^pil  PeFSonnel  Services 

Guidasce  and  Counpellfig,  Socgndriry 
LI  bf arias 

School  Psychologist 
School  Kurae 
3,     Special  Education  Servleeg 
Edueflblo  AteP tally"  Rbtn ni-  . 
Speech  correction 
Laarnlng  Disabled 
Other  Social  Education 
TOTAL  F,T,1,  DISTOICTWIDK  STAFF 

IlJEMENTAftV  F.T.I.  PROFESSIOHAL  STAFF 


1870-71 
(K^12  Enrol laent  -  7, 7S1 ) 


1.00 
1.00 

i.oo 

.50 
.50 
1.00 

i.od 

1.00 
l.OQ 

1,00 
1,00 


CS«12  BRrsllsent  ^ 


lQ,83e) 


e,oo 

7*00 
1.00 
2.00 

3.00 
7.00 
S^OO 
.18 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1,00 
1.00 

1.^ 

1.00 
1.00 

I.oo 

2.17 
3,50 
,40 

1,14 
2,00 
1.00 

10.00 
11.00 
3.00 
1.00 

i.ao 
s.oo 

21.60 


§1.05 


Cl  a  g  s  i  f  ica  1 1  o^n 

1.  Administration 


Principals  and  Asst.  Prlncipflls 

2.  Eleaontary  Special  Sybjeets 
physical  Education 
Elementary  Miislc 

3.  Instructional 
Grades  1^6  * 

Eindorgarteii 
TOTAL  F.T.E.  ELE&ffiHTARV  STAFF 
C.  SECw.VDA'-/  F.T.E,   PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

Classl f icatlon 


liTO-fl 
Enrollment  »  4,624) 

10.00 

1.03 

4,23 

(1^6  Enrollment  =  4,634) 
172.00  '  " 

(Kdg,  Enrpllment  ^  0) 


1074-75 
CK^6  Enrallneat  =  6,0Sg) 


7.20 

e.oo 

€1=6  Efirollmeht  s  B^llp) 


(Kdg, 


155,50 
Enrollnient 


187.32 


24€,70 


1974^75 
(7-12  Enrollment  ^  4 


TOTAL 


Adml nl s  cratlDn 

prinelpals"  and  Asst.  Pritieipali 

5.00 

10.00 

instructional 

Art 

6  .on 

11.00 

business  Office  EduoatUm 

7.30 

8.17 

DlBtrlbutlvo  Education 

1,00 

1,00 

Eni?ligh-Spqcch^Draffiatlc  Arts 

30,09 

42, ?a 

Forolgfi  l^^n^uago 

8,01 

10,61 

Health,   physical  Fducatioii 

13.93 

28,75 

liome  EcDi\Qoilcs 

a. 00 

10. 10 

iridustri^al  Arts 

10.60 

13.83 

Kathonfteics 

18.00 

28.41 

5.20 

S,0!s 

Natural  Sc  innco  ' 

14,17 

21,40 

Social  Sciences 

24.43 

34.07 

TrndcH  nnd  Indii^trlnl 

1.00 

Drl ver*  u  EtJuca t iun 

1,00 

'.T.E.   SECONDAHV  WlUFfiSHIONAL  STAFF 

isi.2y 

235,11 

TOTAL  F.T,K.  rHOFK^^/^l  ONAL  HTAFF 

18  i 

154 


Expr8i«ed  In  hill  Tips  iquiv&laBey  <F,T,1,) 


Rlk  Rivsr 


MST,  » 


1*    Ad»iBlatf%tivg,  SupQrviae^  feiid 
8iipeFlnte5do&i 

Director       tpesinl  Gdu^&tisB 
Director       Audii^Vlyual  EditaatlsB 
Cdordlnat^r  ef  Audio^Vldual  Educ&ttSA 
Director  ef  Athi^ties 
Other  AdaiB^g  §upv«  or  Spec.  Wmrmt 

2,     Pupil  PBrgQHaejL  jgryiegs 

Guidanca' and  CouB^ellnf ,  gecoBda^ 

Librarian 

SchuQl  Kurse 

Schoel  Social  Wsrksr 
3-     ipeelal  gdueatiga  Services 

IduEB&lt  Hsntally  Retarded 

ipoeeh  Corr^ctioa 

EBotloaally  Dldtur^d  and  ioglslly  yalsdjuated 

Loaralag  Disa&lod 
T©1AL  r^T^l^  DlSTRICT\flDl  PROflSSl  QKAL  ITAfT 
1.     EI^I^NTARY  F^T^l^  PRQFEBBlQHAh  STAFF 


(Ig^ia  liirQll^nt  ■  2, TOO) 


1.00 

.n 

4.00 
4.40 
1*00 


3.00 


At  45 

23,  as 


plaaglflcatloR 

1^  "Adaiaistratloft 

n^lQCipals 
2*    ilOBeotary  Spgclai  Subjaets 

Ftiysical  £dyeatle>B 

Music 
3*  Instraetlonal 

Orsdes 

EioderfartfiB 
TOTAL  F*T,1,  EmiEHTARY  STAfT 

eiaa a 1 f 1 es  t  i  on 

!•  AdmlnlatratlDn 

PriAeipals  aed  Asat*  PrlBelpai 
2*  jnatructlOBal 

Agriculture  ~ 

Art 

BuslBeas  and  Office  Education 

DlBtrlbytive  Education 

lof liah ^Speech^Df&natlc  Arts 

Foreign  Lsn^afp^ 

Btaltb»  Physical  EdycatioB 

Bose  EcDnsralci 

Industrial  Arts 

Mathpaatlcs 

Music 

ifatural  Sc^.cncos 
locisl  Sciences 
Driver's  Educstion 

TOTAL  F.TpE,  SEeONDARY  PnOFlSSlOHAL  iTAFF 
TOTAL  F.T.fi*  PROFESSIONAL  ilAFF 


lS70-7i 
EnrallBOBt  g  1,552) 

2^  Si 


3. 90 

Ci>«i  iorellBent 


1,300) 


Cidf, 


45,00 
EQrollsent 


5T,31 

lfl?0-71 
Cl^jl  Enrqllapnt  e  1,348} 

2i00 

1.00 
2,09 
3»99 

12.4a 
1.00 
4.83 
2.90 
a. DO 
€.00 
1,33 
ii4p 

s,5a 
i.i? 

ST.sa 

138.52 


li74»75 
(K-lS  Eaj^llaoBt  a  4^134) 


1.00 

uoo 

1,00 

,69 
1,M 

3,00 

1,00 
1.09 

2,iT 

a«og 
.so 
i.sa 

27,69 

1974-75 
CK=€  Enrollaent  g  i,li2) 

4.00 

3.50 

3,79 

(l^i  iBrolliaeal  =  1,SQ1) 

(l^g,  SarolliffiBnt  »  361) 

^-*00 
§5,29 


li74-7i 
(7«i2  EnrollBent 


1,00 
4,29 
4,29 
i.99 
11,19 
,49 

s,4a 

4,i9 
7,00 
9,S9 
5,00 
8,20 
11.53 
 jSl 

81,  fig 
104, tii 


182 
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1070-71  ftnd  1074, 


LapDrtO 


8CHML  DISTRICT  

fiimOLUEHT  AMD  Oi'LWf  WllE  LEVELS 
EKVinoHlEiT  TREND  Crosrth 


f5  Pi-Bf'.salsnal  tortlflQiited  Itaff 
Pul*  Time  EqnlvaloQc/  (F.T.B.) 


DlST*  J?  306 

HE3E 


PI  SIS  I  erw  IDE  F,T%g^  PROFESS  I OHAL  iTAFF 
ClKsslf Icstisn 

1,     Adainlstrntt     j  SupgrvljQry 

iu  p#  F I  Btende  n  t 
2p     Pupil  PtgrgBnngl  Servlegs 

Rsadlrig 

3.  Spceial  Edueattpn 
Ls&rElDg  Disabled 

4.  ipeclal  Subjdcts 


TOTAL  F^T.l,  DlSTBlCTTi'lDE  pnOFEiSIOKAL  STAFF 


BI£>ffiNTARY  F.T.E,  PROFESSlOHAL  STAFT 


1,    Admlnls trail  en 

2*     ElcEientary  Speelnl  Sabjrets 
Physlenl  Edijcation 
Music 

3^  iBstjfUEtlOnal 


Grsdeg  l^g 


Klsdsrgartgn 
TOTAL  F^T^E^   ELEMElNTAnY  STAFF 

C-     SEC^TOAgV  F^T^fi,  PnOFESSIO^JAL  STAFf' 

Cl.ljji^n  cation 

1,     4.:lmlnist  ration 


Pf iQsipals 
Instructional 


Aft 

Business  and  Office  fXlucatlon 

Ingllsh^Speceh-Drasatie  Arts 

Foreign  l^anguaflo 

Kaalth,  physleal  Education 

Horns  EconomiGs 

ledus trial  Arts 

|!£thofigties 

Kstural  Seieneos 
loci  11 1  Sclunco.^ 
Df Ivor's  Education 

l^TAL  F.T.E,   SECONDAnV  F'RDFESSJ  3NAL  STAFF 

TOTAL  F.T.E,  PRfJFfc7        ^AL  STAIT 


1970-71 
CK-12  Fnrollsent 


240) 


,40 


.10 


i«50 


1970-71 
(S-S  Enrollsdftt  s  115  5 

reaching  Priacipp.1  (O  F^T*1) 


Cl-6  Enrollmnt 


115) 


CKdg,  Enrsllihgrit  ^  Q) 


1B74-T5 
CK-13  inrollBeot  =  S74) 


«50  COQ  I  tiee  IsAvs} 


.57 
1.00 

1.36 

_  ,07 
3«5d 


1974-75 
(K^B  Enrollraqnt  =  12S) 


.40 

*37 

Cl-i  Enrol laieni  =  112) 

.50  ~ 


i,27 


1970-71 
£7-12  Enrollment  =  125) 

TeftchlEig  Prinolpal  (  0  F*T.E,) 

*13 

.83 
1,97 

.32 

•  8f 

.S7 

.10 
1.46 

.22 

.79 

.to 


9. 16 
17.00 


l§74-75 
<7-lS  Enr^llinont  ^  144) 

,67 

.10 

1.02 
.22 
.93 
,90 

,80 
1.03 

.55 

,20 
l.OT 

.26 

8.75 
li.52 


183 
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ERIC 


Audubon 


iCHOOL  BirmiCT  ^  

OTOLLS^T  AND  EXPKNDmjiK  Lt^Li^ 


TABIJi  4>B,4 

liTO^Tl  and  197-1»75  rrofesaional  CaFtL£l«Kted  Stiff 
I3^f«i«&d  la  ¥ull  Tim  Squiviilenay  CF*T.e,) 


21 


^»     pliTBlCTflPB  F.T.E^  PROFRSSIOMAL  STAFF 

and  Speelal  tVriioni^l  " 

2*    pupil  ^rgoRBgi  ^rvlces 
Guidance  CsuBseling 
Librarian 

^»  Spggjal  Educatioii  Sgrvlcgs 
Educabie  ygfttaily  RetarUL'd^ 
Tfalnable  Ites tally  Retarded 

EvotlosaZly  Dlstuf bed  and  iecially  j^lajusted 
Ifar&iiig  Disabled 

TOTAL  F,T,E,  DlimGTWlDE  PBOFlSilO*^L  STAFF 
K^M^'TARV  F^T.E.  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 


1970-71 
CK-A^  EnrQllBent  g  338) 


1*^ 


li74-75 
CK^II  EflfQllaeat  m  41 


1*00 
pi7 


Clagslf igatlon 

1^  AdisinlatratlQn 


1S70-71 
( K^gfisrs 1 1 Ben  t 


Elcaeatary  Speelal  Subjeetp 
llenenta^y  ^usic 
iBStructiensl 


1  TeaebiBf  Frlnetpai  (g  F^T,E, ) 


Grades  l^S 
KiaderEaptes 
TOTAL  P,T,E^  ELEiffiffmRY  ST^Wr 

SBCQNPARY  F.T.E,  PROFESSIONAL  STMT 
ClasgifieatlBn 

1*  Adainistration 

Principal  and  Aist^  Prin* 

Instryetional 

Agfieulture 

Art 

BusiQQss  and  Offiee  Educatien 

DlBtributive  Education 

Enf liih^Speeeh-Draffiatlq  Arts 

Fereiga  LsngiiagDs 

Health,  Physiesl  Educa^ias 

Hose  EcsnDRiiqs 

iBdustrial  Arts 

Math^BAtirs 

Natyral  Scieneei 
iDclal  Scieacea 
Trades  and  Industrisl 
Driver's  Edneatiqn 

TOTAL  F.T.E,  SECOKa\RY  PnOFESSlONAL  STAFF 

TOTAL  F,T,E.  PnOrESSIONAL  SrAFF 


170) 


(l^i  Enrellaent 
CKdg^  Enrellment  ^  21} 

7,00 


1970-71 
(7^12  EarollnjOnt  =  101) 


li74-75 
EarQlIffieat  =  222 


.5€ 

il^B  Enrsllgjeat  =  igj 
CKdg,  EBrsllment  n  33) 


1,00 

2,60 

1*70 
•  40 
1*10 
1*00 

.60 

2,20 
.40 


10.20 

ii2,oo 


ip42 


li74-75 
(7^12  Eiirsllment  b  197) 

.S3 

.75 
*33 
1,00 

1.60 

1.06 

i.eo 

.40 

1.04 
1.17 
1.17 

10,71 
22,05 


181 

157 


1970^71  end  1974^75  ProfesaiSftal  Cc^rElf ieated  Staff 
lupretscd  in  rull  Tiao  Equlvalyncy  <P,T,1. > 

KHOOL  DtSTniCT  Clociuct   DliT,  #  94 

EKRQLL5IKNT  AND  KPfiSUrii'Uf;  UlVtJL^      ~  _  __   

iMVlKONXtEHT  niEND  Me^urute  Deel Ins  ~ 


pXpTRICniflDE  F,T.E»  PROI'ESSIONAL  STA>P 


is    AdBlnlstrati ve,  Su^^rvlpBry 
jfchd"^^elal  FufHonnel 
SuperlntendenE 

DlroetBr  ef  Elesentary  L'dusatlpn 
DlrBetpr  ef  Audio^Vliual  EducfttlQB 
Direetsr  ef  Special  EduenllDn 
Other  Admia*  »  Snpv.  or  ipee*.  Pers* 
Adalnistrati  ve  Intern 
AdialnlstraEl  ve  Assistant 
Coerdinatof  of  gpeciiil  Needs 
Dlreetefj  Vqc,  Center 

Wprk  £^£p€f.  Dip^dyantagvd 

Cuidanct?  and  COunpt'lin^,  SeGOndary 

Oyidanee  and  Counsel ingj  Elesgntary 

Llbrsrlaa 

Behsel  h'ursg 

Rosding  Ctinaul *iirt£ 

Rosed lal  Reading 

3*     Special  Educntiofi  SGryii:«s 
Educablg  MeiiLaliy  Ht^tsriled 
Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 
Speeeh  Ctyrft?eUon 
Learning  Diiftbled 

TOTAL  F.T.E.   DISTHICTWIDE  PROFESSIONAL  STAiT 


li70*71 
Enrgllment  =  3,€a§ ) 


1,00 

1. 00 
1.00 


1.00 


4.00 
2.00 
5,00 
2.00 


27. SO 


lf74-7i 
<K'*12  EfLrgllaqnt  =  3, 434) 


i,©0 
1.^ 


i«oo 

,05 

4.00 

1.  DO 
B.OO 
2.00 
1*00 
2,00 

2.  DO 

2*00 
3,31 
9,00 

37.17 


EI^^tKNTAHV  F,T.E, 


Classification 


1„  Adsinistratldn 
Prl nelpal  " 

2^    Eleg^ntary  Speeial    '  ibjeets 
physieal  EdueatiQn 
Music 

3*  Instru&tipnAl 
Orsdeg  1-6 


TOTAL  F.T.E,   LUimSlAKY  STAFF 
C*     SECQNDAny  F.T.E,   PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
Cla&slf leatisn 

li     Adminl st ratlun 

principal  and"  Asp t.  prlri^ 
2,  Ayxliliary 
3i  Instructional 


li70-f 1 
CK^j  EnrQllaent ^  i,S47) 


3,00 
5,00 

Cl^g  En.  ailment  s  1,706) 

  iQ,m — " 

CKdg.  Inrollment  ^  241) 
4~*&0 

17.00 


1S70-71 
(7=12  EnfBllfflcjnt  s  1,723) 


lif4-75 
(jC^fi  Enrglliient  s  1^593) 


3,00 
4,00 

Cl^S  EnFallsent  ^  l,3i2) 

  ^-1,^0 — — — 

iM^.'  EnrQllmsnt 


ill) 


4,00 
79*50 


AErleultupe 
Art 

business  and  Offlee  Fdueatlefi 

Distributive  Kfliicatipn 

English^Spoeeh^Drafii^t  it:  Art^ 

Ferelgn  Luni^uapt'M 

Health,  physleLil  hduy-itioh 

HQifte  KeenDjalr-S 

Industrial  Arts 

Mntliomat  tes 

Musie 

Nattirnl  Eclc?hci;3 
Sucial  Seience.i 
Trade H  nnil   Irulin- 1  f  1  nl 
Driver*  a  KtiuciLtlosi 


4,00 


0,00 
2.00 

S.OO 
1  ,nn 

li.OO 
4,00 
4.16 
5,00 
7,00 

11,00 
6,00 
S.OO 

13,14 


1974-75 
i T-i2  Rnrollniont  =  l.SlQ) 

4,00 


0*00 
4,00 

5.00 

,70 
18.71 

i.il 
7,10 

6.00 
6,15 

12, CS 
6,00 
11,35 
17,07 
i,44 
,44 


TOTAL  F.T.H,  KFfOKDAUV  P!hh  KHHIONAL  STA^F 
TOTAL  K.T.L.   ri.Ui  hJhUi:-\L  ^.TAli' 


a:^,iG 
luG.nti 


05.68 
312,33 


185 
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1170-71  And  1074-7S  Prafessloaal  CartiXleated 

SCHOOL  DISmiCT  FesstQn 


01  ST, 


001 


1*    Adglalstratlve,  iupgrvisBry 
and  gpgeial  ^rsoniiol" 

Work  gspor,  Dlsadvaatagcd 

LibFariaa 
Bassdlal  Readiog 

^*     ^gclai  IdueatiOB  SeFViceg 
eaueable  Itehtaliy  Bstarded 

^tlonally  Disturbed  afld  Sselally  MaladJusUd 
Learning  Mp&bled 

fpgclal  Subjgeta 


lt7D-71 
C_K=12  EnrQllaent  =  Ijl45S 


i974-?S 
CK^ll  Enyallsent  s  1,120 ) 


1.00 

•  90 

.16 

1.00 

a.  90 

l.M 

1,00 

* 

1,00 

T&tAL  F.T^E,  DISTRICTIDE  profess  I  OKAL  iXAfT 
Bp     EIEMOIMY  F.T.E,  PROFESS  I QNAL  STAFF 
Claaglf tcBtiaa 


1. 
3. 


AdainigtratlBn 
Fi'inclpal 

Ile^atagy  ipgela^l  Subjests 

j&stryetipnal 
dradei 


EiadeFg&rtea 
TOTAL  r,T,l,  ELElEfTABY  STAFF 

^*    ^pOFmARY  F^Y^E.  PHOFBSSIOKAL  STAFF 
ClaBslfieatlQa 

tm    Mai  Bl  5 1  ra  tl  ea 

PriBclpal~aBd  Asst,  Principal 

Africylture 
Art 

Byglness  and  Of/ lee  E^yeatl On 
Iftf lish-ipcceh-Draaatic  Arts 
Ferciga  Languages 
Health  Oecupatiens 
Hoalth,  rhyalesl  Edueation 

Industrial  Arts 
Uathssatlcs 

Hatyral  Spienc^t 
Social  Sgieneoi 
Drivor's  Edueatioa 

TOTAL      T .  E ,  SECONDARY  PfiOFlSSI OKA L  STAFF 

TOTAL  F.TpE,   PnOFESSlOKAL  STAFF 


Ii70-Tl 
(g^i  E&rallaent  s  S68) 

l.QO 

1,00 
1«34 

Cl^fi  EBFQll5#Bt   =  52Q} 

CSdg^  Inrallment  =  4i) 

23.  S4 


If7p-.T1 
(T^ia  EflrgllBBnt  »  57?) 

^pOO 

1,00 
2,00 
i,20 
,S2 

1.00 
1,00 
3^20 
l^fi€ 

33.10 


1.00 


1,00 
10,00 

1974-75 
(g*6  Earsllment  «  50i> 

1^00 
1.00 

Cl^i  EBrgllaont  s  450) 

CjCdg,  EargllBgnt  g  if) 

_^_^00  ~ 
28.00 


1974-75 

2.00 

2.4S 
2,00 
2,00 

i.eo 

1.00 
1.00 
3,00 
2,20 
1*00 
3,60 
1,00 
S.SO 
3.40 
.BO 

34,  as 

72,11 
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TABLE  7^B.7 


3S70-7i  and  197 4- 
Efprsiiud  In 


OTiaol,  Diswicr  

EHBOLLAKKT  AND  IXPtLKDITUliK  J£VELS  __L 
ENVIRONMENT  TRESD  sitHJeratc*  Decline 


75  PrefcBslonal  Certifieatod  Staff 
Full  tkma  ilquivaleney  Cf,T,B.3 


1,  Adatnlst^ratiypt  gupgfvisary 
3g     ^p^l  ^rssnnel  ServlqcS 


OMlds.hco  &nd  Counseling «  Scsondnry 

S.     SpQCtal  Edueatlon 

Educafale  Mentally  Retarded 

4*    gpgcial  Subjeetg 
Art  ^  ^ 

TOTAi.  F.T.E*  DlSTniCTTSiDF.  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
B.     gLEjCENTARY  F.T.E,   PRaF|:SSIOK,\L  STAFF 


Pri  nei pals 

Elcfflcntary  Spoelal  Subjects 
Phygieal  EdueAtic.in 

Instruetienal 


Ki  ndnrgiirton 
TOTAL  F.T.E,  ELEMENTARY  STAFF 

C.     SECONDAHY  F,T,E,   PHQFF^SIQNAL  STAF?" 

Clssiif icatlon 

1^  Adsinlatfatisn 

Principal  and  A§st,  Pflneipiil 

2.  In^ truetlgnal 
AiriculTu>g  " 
Art 

Buglncf  r  nnd  Offieo  Educiition 

Kngl  Igh-  :ij>uot:ti-Draj?i4iti  e  Arts 

ForoJgn  Langu>J''VN 

Hoftlth^  Thy;,  u  .1  KdycAti^n 

Hoaie  Eeonoiaies 

Induatrial  Arts 

Mathematiei 

Music 

Nstural  ScianeeH 

iQClfll  Seit_fi4M?S 

Driver'^  Sducalion 
TOTAL  F.T.K,   SECONDAKY  PnOFESSIONAL  STAFF 


iS70-71 
(K^lg  Enrollaont  ^  563) 


1.00 


.71 
1.00 


1S70-T3 
<F>6  Efirollm^nt  =  30  U 


.55 


,8a 

jl^e  EnrQllment  ^  jj^) 
10,86 


1S70-71 
(7^12  EBrsllment  ^  259) 

.40 


,20 

1*29 
.20 

1*00 

1*00 
.BO 

1.00 

,ii 

.60 
1,00 


1ST4-75 
CK^IS  larollaent  s  501 


1*00 

,so 

2*00 

l-OO 

,20 

*6Q 
S,30 


1974^T5 
CK^6  Earollsent  =  233 

1.00 

.81 

(l^g  Enrallfflent^  207) 
~  12,00 

jn^'gllmsnt  =  25) 
_T^00 
15.11 


1974-75 
(?^12  EarallEfc^nt  s  2i2 

1.00 
2.00 

l.OO 
2.40 

.20 

.»4 
1.00 
1.40 

1,23 
1,34 
2,43 
,17 

1€,62 


TOTAL  ?  ,T.i.   ;  iiOFFSSiONAL  STAFF 
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TAME  S^B.S 


1970-71  Bad  1074-75  ProfegiiQaal  Certificated  Staff 
l3EpreftS9d  la  ^11  Equivalency  CF»T^S*> 


eiaaiiflcatlga 

1.     Adal  ni  a  t  ra 1 1  yg ,  S*i  ^  r  vl  so  ry 
iuperistsadeat  ~ 

C^rdlaater  sf  Audit^VlsuaJ.  Educatlss 
Director  si  fedci^l  ProgrMis 

2*     ftipil  ^fg&BBel  iervlees 

Gsidiuice  aad  Couaselingp  Secoada^ 

Llbrarl&a 

K^Medlal  Beading 

3*     g^eiaX  Edycation 


PIST.  f 


lB7D=7i 
CK"13  fef&llaeat  ■_J3i) 


*39 


1.00 
1.27 


CfelS  ES^lIi^iit  ■  §73) 


.50 


l.QO 


T€T4L  F.T.I.  BiSIBICTinDl  PROFESaiOHAL  iTAlT 
B*     ILaffiKTABY  F ,  T , £ .  pROFEg 3 1 OKAL  §TA IT 

ClaJslficatlBii 

1#    A^laistfstloa . 
Ffinclpals  = 

3*    gleaentary  Speelal  Sgbjeeta 
F&ysleal  Eduestloa 
Music 

UeKatarj  Art 
3.  lastFtictisnal 


Qfadss  1^6  ~ 
Eiader^artca 
TOTAL  F^T^E,  ILEMBlTARy  STAFF 
C,     fi€Q!roAllY_F.T,g^  PRgFEiilQKAL  STAFF 
Ciasslf Icatlsn 


AdiginlstratlBn 

F^iacipal  and  Asst^  Pfia* 

iDstniEtlDnal 


Af^pi  culture 
Art 

Buainess  and  Office  Education 

Isflish^ipeech^Drafflatic  Arts 

Feroifn  Laoguafes 

Health;  Physical  Education 

Hmats  Economic 9 

Ifldystrial  Artfi 

l^thefflgtics 

llU9lC 

Natural  ScisnECS 
Social  iclonces 
Driver- B  EdueatlOf* 

TOTAL  F.T.I,  SEC(^ffiARY  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
TOTAL  F.T.B,  raOFESSlOHAL  STAFF 


3.fi0 


lf70-71 
CK-S  earallaBiit  ■  3f7) 


.50 


il'-^  Esrgllaeat  a  344) 

~  ~  17.^ 
CKdg#  Enrallsgat  ■  53) 


lS7©-7i 
(7^2  fnrdllBeat  *  341) 


«6Q 
l«0O 
2«00 

.40 
l^SO 
1.00 
IpOO 
1^63 
1,00 

i.i? 

i.80 


li.ao 

40t40 


iS74-75 
l.QO 


.11 

(l-^  garoilBent  a  283) 

CEdg.  ^rollBont  b  43) 
i.OO 


1074*75 
(7^12  gnrallaeBt  =  347) 


1^00 
.4§ 

i«do 

3,40 
.40 
l.lS 
1.00 
1^40 
2,00 
1,78 
3^00 
3,03 
.li 


37, ii 
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1970^7  1  and  li74^75  Profc^glsnal  Qvllitic^t^d  Staff 

Exprc  In  Full  Tliw  Equivalency  (F.T.l^) 

BCllOOL  DISTKICT            ntrhfiold  ni^T    *  ^.-n 

ENVlROhi'tNT  TilfiNn  ^lu^rp  l^eljn^^  -   


 —   *M.iB£/  CK-13  Enr&llagnl  -  g>5i7^ 


Asf-t.   Supe^r. ,  rersunncl                         =  1*00 

Dirvctar  of  Elr^.  ntary  Kdueatian  1-0© 

Dlrgctor  si  ^^c  -  dary  Eaucatic^n  ."ag  1*00 

School  Ijusiftrgft  Mannjter  j'j^j,  1,00 

Dircrtur  of  Spceinl  KJycatian  1. 00 

mrcciar  of  Athlotitn  ^  ^  1.00 

Dift'cler  of  Audia-Vj^ual  griucatier.  ^ qq  1*00 

Othi-r  Ari^;!R.,  Supv..  or  ^p^c ,  Afssign.  ir^o 

kt^dia  ^.fKrviiiDr  11.00 

Wi/rt  tifiluitiofi  Cu^r^ir  It jf  "  2.00 

luik  Kxtjerienced^  lU&.iLi yuntagcd  1^00 

1.00 


Librarian  JJ^^  12.80 


^..l   .  .  ..n.  5.00 

^-n.;^  -'::.  Iu^kJ.;;:;,  5.00 

S^_^ec  h  Co  r     i:  1 1  j  ?  ^ 

KmotionHlly  D.^i^ru'd   .n^  ^i^.M  niy  Malnriju..i.i  Too  ' 

14,00 
SI. 63 


6,00 
8S.U0 


7.0Q 


Kin/ 


2,      Inp  triirt  i  mmuL 


231,80 


4.00 


'   - —         f   f  *J  (K^y  Enrollment  =  3^851) 


i.QO 


^lyM.  3^0^  5.3D 


e^20 

CKdn,   Enrollment  ^  7.13)      '  fif,i^ 

1  »   -  -  IhUi^a  Enrol  Imgn  £  ^ 


TOTAL  r. T.J-.   -fJ"^      ^i  ,    v-r,.f.      f  -vM    ^T^^^  MaOO 
-  ■      '    '-^f'  3TAFF  I  Ha. 00 


iae.43 


1.     Aji£il  n  I  -^rri  ? j  nn 


=  —  -  — —  '    _^  (7^12  Enrollment   ^  KGflfii 

6,00 


5.00 

B^^s^ni^•,p  tirrtr.-   j-M^M  it...^  "^'^^  13,40 

in.til.MMv.  i:....M.n       '      \  ^'^  ^       11. DO 

r=r.i,n  i.n...,^^.  ■  'J^  41. eo 


8,90 


g.QQ 

nio.fl7 


i  s  u 
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liTS^fl  ftild  ii74^T3  Pperss.ioftAl  Gert  J  floated  atafi 


CiaagifleatlgB 

Adgtni strati^,  iupcrvliQFy 

Sirectsr  ef  CleasBtary  Educatlaa 

Directsr  ef  AtUeties 

Other  Adaiapi  Sup¥.   sp  Spec*  Fers. 

3*    pupil  fferssangl  gervlceg 

Oaidasce  lad  CayaselTn^  Ss.-esftdary 

3,     ^gjal  EUygatign 

Sdu^able  H^atally  m  tarded 
Trainable  Us at ally  fietarded 
Speech  CbPreetloB 
Lsaraia^  Olssbled 

TO-AL  F.f.E,  DlSTniCTWlDi  PHOFEillOgaL  SfAFF 

Glaailfleatlan 
Priaeipals 

IlMstary  Special  Subject  a 

Fbyslcal  Edaeatloa 

ftiiaie 


ief0<^7i 
Cl»i3  garalliieftt 


i.og 


.86 

1^00 
3.00 


_Ingtriictiaaal 
Orades  l^i 


lladerfaf t^a 
WAL  F,T,1,  EI^NTARY  raOFlSSlONAL  BTAJF 
SBO^ARY  F.T.E^PROragiiQNAL  STAFF 
Claasiricatiga 

1*  AdBialHtratlQB 
pFiaclpal  ~ 

Art  — — 

Business  and  Of fig©  Rduoallon 

pistrlbutlve  EduGatlQn 

Efigllsh'^Spceoh^Drafl&tiq  Arts 

Ferel^a  L^sngu^iLges 

Bealthi  Physical  Educatien 

Hosic  EcQncmics 

industrial  Arts 

Hafh^maties 

inisic 

Natural  Sclcncqs 
iosial  ScicaEQs 
Driver's  EcJueatl aa, 

TQTAf,  F.T.I,  SECOmJARY  rjiOFESaiONAL  STAFF 
TOTAL  F.T.E,   PftOreSSlONAL  STA^T 


1S70=T1 
l^QO 


1.33 

(1^  Eat^ll^nt  *  ti?) 

32.  5S  ^ 

(Kdg.  EgrtjlliieBt  g  121) 


li70-71 

CT=li  Enrsllaeat  m  gg4} 

i.oo 

s.oo 

.so 

T,iO 
1,1S 
4.57 
1.00 
4.60 
B.60 
2.27 
6*40 

 ,50 

45,  €i 


1174-7$ 
CiUia  gftrgllBeat  =  la74S| 


.00 
.SO 


3.00 
3.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
4.00 

13,70 


1974-7 i 
(g:=0  garellaeat  ■  777) 

.50 


1.69 
1.61 

Enrol  line  at  m  614) 

2^.0o  ^  

(jCdga  BirQlljaeat  »  §3) 

_g.OQ 

31.07 


1974-73 
^Zr  ^  3  EarQllggat  ^  gSO) 


3.00 
1.43 
7.50 
3.74 

3.74 
1.13 
5.28 
5.40 
1*32 
f.40 
6p?0 
;4Q 

4g,oa 

91.80 


ERIC 
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TADLS  11-1,11 


1970-71  arid  2i7l=75  Prefessienal  Cortificatod  Stnlf 
iMprosseU  in  Full  Tlmm  Equlvaloncy  CF«T,E.) 


SCHOOL  DlSTRiCT  South  KQachlchiRg  DIST,  #  363 

mnOlJLAiENT  AND  EKl'tNOlTlMtK  LEVELS         i£  fffix  \ 

KHVinOHmwr  TREND  ^harp  Dccllhg  * 


DISTRICTWIDE  K.T.E,   PnOFESSlOfiAL  STAFF 


Cla^sl fixation 


1 ,  Ada  in  1  s  tra  1 1  vg  ,  gu  pe  r  vj  g  o  ry 

and^peeial  t^rsonnel 

2*     Pupil  PersonnGl  Scrvieeg 
Librafl an 
HomedlKl  Heading 

3.     Spoelal  Edgqation 

Ed ueable~~jiton tally  Rgtardqd 
Learning  Disabled 

TOTAL  F^T*E,  DISTRICTVUDE  pnOFESSiaHAL  STAFF 

fl^     ELE^fENTAnY  F.T.E^  PnOFEBSlQNAL  STAFF 

ClassifteatlDn 

1^  AUnilnlgtrati&n 
Principal 

2.  ElcinOhtary  Spi'cial  Eubjqcts 
Music 

Elojnontary  Art 
3*     tnstruc tional 


GFftdof;  1-6 
Klnderfartsn 
TOTAL  F,T,E,   ELE^ffiNTARY  imOKliSSIONAL  STAFF 
SECONDARY  F^T.E^   PROFKeglQNAL  STAjT 

Clasgj  f ieation 

1<     Afiiftl  nis  trat  ion 
Prihclpiils 

y«     Instrue ttpna^ 
Agf i^ul turc 
Art 

Businos^  and  Office  Educatish 

Engli sh-^Spct'Ch-Drnmal i c  Arts 

Health,   physical  EdijcatiOn 

liOS^  EcOnqmiCB 

Industrial  Art^ 

^lat  hematics 

liysie 

Natural  Scicnea^ 
Social  .Bclonrusi 
Dfiviir'p  Edut'ution 
OrndDi  7  and  B 

TOTAL  F.T.E*   SECONDARY  PnOFESSlONAL  STAFF 
TOTAL  F,T*E.  PHOFBHSIOKAL  iTAFF 


ii70-71 
CK-li  Enrellnent  s  411) 


1.00 


,70 
1.00 


2,70 


li74-75 
(K^lg  Enrallment  m  410) 


1.00 
.30 


1370-71 
CKf^i  Enrollment  =  236) 


Tfeaehing  Principal  <0  F,T*E*) 


•  17 

•  50 

(1^6  Enrolimcht  ^  236) 

10.00  " 
(Kdg*^  Enrellmsnt  m  0) 


1«00 

.ao 


If74-7S 
CK^e  Enrgllfflgat  =  183) 


10,67 


1970-71 
(7^12  Enrallmoht  ^  25i) 

.40 


1.00 
,50 

i«ia 

l.fiO 
1,34 

1,60 
2^35 
l.BO 

2,35 

2.00 


32,  11 


.03 

.i3 
.57 


(1-6  EnrallBent  =  167) 
10,97 

CKdg.  Enrsllment 16) 
  ,56   


12,70 


liT4-T5 
(7-12  EnrsllmQnt^  g  236) 

1,14 


1,00 

1.6S 
4.00 
l.U 

.84 
1*00 
1.77 

,36 
1,79 
2*36 

.14 


17,  Si 


3i«22 
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WBIJ  12-1.12 


acHOOL  DISTHICT   Mlnncntu 

INROLLMENT  AND  KXPLNDITUUK  UiVtLS 
IHVlRONiffiNT  TIIEND  Sharp  IX-cline 


1070-71  and  prefGSslQnal  Cortlfleytsd  Staff 

Expreissd  in  Full  Time  fiqulvaleney  CF.T.E.) 

^njix    DIST.  0  414 


DISTHICTWIDK  l%T,Ep   PriOt'KgSIONAL  STAFF 


1,     Adalnl stra tlye t  SupOFvisory 

SupOri  niondeiit 

2p     Piipll  PgrsSftnel  Services 

duldnneo  and  C5uni4eTing~  S#eondary 
Rencdlal  R^'ading 

3*     S^cIbI  Eduejtlgn 

EdiiEaUle  Montally  Bo t aided 
Spceeh  COfi'eetisn 

4.     Special  Subjects 
Music 

TOTAL  F.T.E.  DI  STRlClTVlDE  PROfTSSIONAL  STAFF 
B.     ELE^ffiNTARY  F.T,E>   PRQreSSlQHAL  STAFF 
Clasal  f  lcat_i^n 

1^  AdDiihlgtfalion 
Prrnclpal 

2^     Eleaentary  Spocial  Subjc?5t_s 
Music 

3*  instniGtlonal 


Gfadd^  1— i 

%i ndorgartOn 
TOTAL  F.T.E*  ll^MfiNTARV  PROFESSlQKAL  STAFF 
C*     iECOHDAHy  F^T,E,  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

Classl f Icatien 

1^  AdsinlstratlQn 

Prrhcipal  and  Asst.  Prin^ 

2.      I.n^triiC  t  i  dnal 
Agf iCUl lurQ 
.  Art 

Business  and  OfflGe  Edueatlon 

gngllsh^Speeeh^DramntiC  Arts 

Foreign  Lnnguages 

Healthi  Physical  Educatiyn 

HOinE  EconDmles 

Indusirial  Arts 

Mathematics 

Music 

Natural  S^leii<jQS 
SecSal  SclenEDp 
Driver's  Edycation 

TOTAL  F,T*E,  SECONDARY  PROFRSSIONAL  STAFF 
TOTAL  F*T*E.  rROFESSlONAL  STAFF 


liTQ-7i 
CK-12  EnrQlla^nt  ^  942} 


i.oo 


1B70-71 
CK^i  EhrOllsiQht  ^  370} 


(1^6  Enrgllment^  □Q?) 
li,10 

(Kd^,  EnFollment^_p  e3) 
~l76ff  ~ 


14,  iO 


lS74-7i 
CK-12  EnrQllaent  ^  671) 


1,00 


*07 
1,00 


,00 


1 if 0-71 
(7'^12  EhrQllment 


472) 


1974-75 
(K^i  EnrpllmDnt  =  258) 

1,00 

,50 

(1^6  Enrsllwent  g  2QG) 
9,00 

(Kdg.  Enrslliient  m  52) 
1,00 

ll^SO 


1974-75 
(7-li  Enrollment  =  40D) 


1.00 
1.00 
lp40 
3.  BO 

2, OS 
1,00 
1,^4 
3,20 
*70 
2^60 
3, 19 


i2,62 
38,72 


l.OO 
IpOO 
1,00 
4,54 
,60 
1,31 
2,00 
2,02 
1,34 
1,50 

i,oo 

.U34 
,17 

21,82 

3i,e9 
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10. 


THE  EDUCATIONM.  PROCESS,  STUDENT 
ACHIEVaffiNT  MD  CLASS  SIZE 


People  who  govern  and  manage  schools^  ara  vitally  Interested 
in  determining  the  degree  and  direction  of  the  relationship 
between  class  size^  student  achievement ,  and  the  educational 
process*     It  will  be  the  threefold  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
explore  the  class  size  issue t  review  significant  research, 
and  present  concluaiona  based  on  research  results* 

Both  educators  and  lay  people  seem  to  espouse  the  comnon 
belief  that  small  classes  increase  student  achievement |  im- 
prove student  morale  and  social  adjustmenti  enhance  teacher 
morale;  and^  allow  for  flexible  methods  for  instruction.  The 
validity  of  such  beliefs  has  been  limited  by  research  and 
practical  considerations ,    Making  related  decisions  in  school 
policy-making  controversial. 

Research  has  failed  to  consistently  confirm  the  benefits 
of  small  classes  because  of  five  major  weaknesses. 

First*  class  size  has  been  variously  defined  and  measured i 
complicating  statistical  analysis  and  reducing  comparability 
among  studies.    The  NEA  (1965 i     7)  characterizes  a  class  as 
"the  number  of  pupils  for  whom  a  teacher  is  responsible  in  a 
self-contained  classroom Ross  and  McKenna  (19551     3)  define 
a  class  as        ,  *any  group  of  s^tudents  scheduled  to  meet  regularly 
for  all  or  a  definite  fraction  of  a  school  day  with  one  particular 
part  of  the  school's  curriculum"     (1955i     3)*  Teacher--pupil 
ratio,  used  as  a  proxy  for  class  size^  is  the  number  of  certified 
full-time  teachers  divided  into  the  number  of  regularly  enrolled 
pupils  in  ADA^  either  at  the  building  or  the  district  level. 
This  ratio  is  difficult  to  measure  *  however,  because  of  the 
increased  use  of  paraprofessionals  and  educational  specialists. 
Measures  of  Administrative  Intensity  (ratio  of  administrators 
to  teachers),  and  the  Professional  Support  Component  (ratio  of 
professional  support  staff  to  classroom  teachers)  are  attempts 
to  account  for  added  personnel,  but  such  measures  further  com- 
plicate the  relationship  between  class  size  and  educational 
output  (Bidwall  and  Kasarda,  1975)*    The  numerical  staff  ade-* 
quacy  measure  (NSA) ,  developed  by  McKenna  in  1955,  avoids  sep- 
arate measures  and  simply  aacertains  the  number  of  profesaionals 
of  all  kinds  employed  per  1,000  pupils* 
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Secondly,  researchers  disagree  in  the  perception  of  "small" 
and  "large Classes  from  tan  to  twenty  pupils  have  been 
labeled  smalls  while  classes  from  twenty-^flve  to  125  have  been 
termed  large*     Such  broad  diffarences  reduce  comparability 
among  studies  * 

Third t  comparability  among  studies  is  liittlted  by  differences 
in  the  dependent  variables s  ranging  from  student  performance  on 
a  standardised  achievement  test  to  scores  on  a  teacher-developed 
class  examinations 

Fourth,  educational  innovations  such  as  individually  guided 
education*  computer  assisted  inscructions  and  altered  staffing 
patterns  increase  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  impact  of 
class  size  J  and  may  even  alter  optimum  class  size  needs*  The 
nature  of  the  subject /course  under  study  may  have  a  similar 
impact  as  educational  innovations. 

Fifth 5,  if  Boocock  (1972)  is  correct  in  noting  a  bias  in 
favor  of  small  classes,  studies  of  **atmospheric  conditions" 
such  as  pupil  and  teacher  morale  may  be  suspect.     Such  studies 
depend  on  experimenter  or  observer  impressions  of  the  classroom 
setting. 

Practical  considerations  in  hovr  many  teachers  are  employed 
or  how  many  classrooms  are  utilized  is  dependent  upon  the  fiscal 
resources  of  the  state  and  local  school  district.     In  the  last 
analysis,  class  size  is  dependent  variable  InfluenGed  by  a 
complex  web  of  educational  organizational ,  fiscal  and  environmental 
factors , 

Research  prior  to  1950  primarily  focused  on  the  relation- 
ship between  class  size  and  pupil  achievement  or  promotion* 
Lindbloom  observes,  ''In  more  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
focus  on  desirable  classroom  conditions'  and  'teaching  process* 
criterion  variables  which  have  in  many  cases  replaced  'pupil 
achievement'   (19701     16)*-'    The  following  literature  review 
summarizes  studies  which  focus  on  both  educational  achievement 
and  the  educational  process  as  dependent  variables.  ■ 

Cta^6  SXze  and  EduaatiohWLl  Aa^U^vmz^ 

In  1954,  Blake  studied  ths  bulk  of  class  size  research 
done  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.    Of  the  267  documents 
reviewed,  182  were  eliminated  because  they  were  not  based  on 
some  kind  of  research  effort;  did  not  use  class  size  as  the 
number  of  pupils  assigned  to  one  teacher  for  a  period  of  time; 
studied  factors  other  than  class  size|  or*  did  not  apply  to 
elementary  or  secondary  schools.    Of  the  remaining  ,g5  studies , 
35  reported  smaller  classes  to  be  advantageous |  18  concluded 
that  larger  classes  were  advantageous;  and  32  concluded  that  there 
was  no  significant  difference  between  larger  and  smaller  classes. 
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Blake  then  evaluatad  eadi  of  the  85  studies  aceordljig  to 
expsrlmenter  control »  s^o^e  adequacy,  adequa^  of  tadepwdait 
md  dependent  varli^les,  rigor  of  data  malysis,  md  appropriate^^ 
nasi  of  the  conolualoria-    Only  22  of  tlie  85  studies  received 
positive  evaluationa,    Within  this  smaller  group,  16  favorad 
smaller  classes,  three  favored  larger  classes,  and  three  reported 
inconclusive  results - 

BK^^les  of  studies  using  educational  achleveioeiit  aa  the 
dependent  variable  are  described  more  thoroughly  beloi?. 

aaith  (1930)  examtoad  ninth  grade  tagllsh  studwts  In 
groins  of  20  md  50,  matdied  according  to  several  characterlatlcs. 
Ha  found  no  differencB  in  several  skill  areas  al&ou^  large 
claasea  performed  batter       spelling,  reading  literature »  moimt 
of  work  coB^lated  snd  "high  pltdi  of  anthuaiaao,"  while  smU 
classes  perfomed  better  in  library  methods,  letter  writijig  md 
causing  lesa  emotional  strain  on  teachers. 

Cunnln^aDi  (1932),  Pertsch  (1943)  aid  Anderson  (1950|  1963) 
examined  groups  of  students  in  apeciflc  subject  areas*  Small 
claaa  sisse  was  signlf Icintly  related  to  studeit  achlevemnt  only 
ixi  the  1963  Mderson  study.    All  of  the  studies  contained 
methodological  weaknesses,  however.    In  some  cases i  stmdardlzed 
tests  weren't  utilised;  the  populations  were  not  smipled  randomly; 
or,  class  sizes  of  the  40  and  80  were  used  as  examplars  of  small 
and  large  classes,  respectively » 

Spltzer  (1954)  used  third  and  sixth  graders  to  an  e^camlna-- 
tlon  of  class  size  aad  student  achievement .    The  los^a  Test  of 
Basic  Skllla  was  the  dependent  variable*    Using  four  areas  of 
study,  he  concluded  that  small  classes  (fewer  than  26)  or  large 
classes  (thirty  or  more)  were  not  factors  in  adilevememt« 

Warburton  (1961)  attempted  a  similar  comparison  but  with 
much  larger  groups*    His  study  focused  on  twelfth  grade  English 
skills  for  groups  of  100+  and  30--35  students*     In  reading,  compo- 
sition, and  listening,  the  larger  group  was  superior. 

Johnaon  and  Scriven  (1967)  In  a  large  study  of  7,500  grade 
7  md  8  students  In  English  aad  mathematics  classes  with  the  Iowa 
Tests  fomd  that  sl^e  had  raly  an  inconsistent  effect  on  acadralc 
gains.    This  held  true  even  when  extreme  groups  (25  or  fewer 
and  33+-)  were  compared  * 

A  study  of  first  grade  students  by  Frymler  (1964)  controlled 
for  seXs  age,  md  perceptual  md  auditory  handlcapai  Small 
classes  (^30)  made  slgnlflcmt  gains  over  large  classes  (36+). 
He  observed ,  "There  seems  to  be  clear  evidence  here  that  class 
size  Influenced  reading  adftievement  for  these  first  grade 
students"  (1964 1  93). 
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Woodson  (1968)  looked  at  class  size  effects  on  pupil 
achievement  for  95  school  systems*    Ha  eKaMned  whether  there 
was  a  relationship  between  sige  and  adiieveMnt  of  pupils  in  a 
particular  district^  i^ether  such  relationships  are  the  sane 
for  pupils  of  different  academic  ability^  Aether  the  sli^e 
achievement  relationships  are  the  SMe  for  various  subject 
BT&m^  fflid  whether  size-adiievement  relationships  are  the 
same  for  different  siged  districts.     He  also  pursued  the  questiCTi 
of  longitudinal  (grade  to  grade)  size  achleveTOnt  ralationships. 

Woodson  defined  classas  of  22  or  less  as  small  and  27  or 
more  as  large,  md  concluded  that  there  was  a  small  Inverse 
relationship  between  achievement  md  class  size.    Specif icallyj 
ha  observed  that  small  classes  are  related  to  higher  achievement 
on  reading  md  arithmetic  tests.     This  slight  inverse  relation- 
ship becomes  smaller  as  student  ability  levels  increase  * 

Jenoks  (1972)  reanalyzed  the  data  in  the  Colemffli  Report 
(1966)*     He  looked  at  three  measures  of  class  sigai    The  ratio 
of  total  enrollment  to  the  nimaber  of  full-time  equivalent  teachers 
reported  by  the  principal,  the  ratio  of  total  enrollntent  to  the 
niiaber  of  classrooms  reported  by  the  prliicipalj  md  the  average 
class  size  reported  by  the  teachers  (D7) , 

Jencks  fomd  that  98  percent  of  the  schools  averaged 
between  20  and  35  children  per  class ^  with  small  differences 
between  schools  according  to  the  racial  and  socio-e  conomic 
background  of  the  student  population. 

Jenoks  observed  a  limited  relationship  between  class  size 
md  student  achievement,  although  this  relationship  disappeared 
within  districts  and  was  halved  when  schools  were  matched 
according  to  the  meati  for  grade  one  nonverbal  test  scores  and  soclo^ 
economic  level  of  the  student  population.    Jencks  wrote ,  "Elimin- 
ating  one  child  from  the  average  class  was  associated  with  between 
one  and  six  days  of  verbal  overachievement ,  thus  schools  with 
classes  of  twenty  scored  from  two  weeks  to  three  months  above 
schools  with  classas  of  thirty-six.    The  differences  for  reading 
and  math  scores  were  much  smaller  and  were  not  consiatently 
positive"  (19721  98),    Using  eleven-year  olds  as  m  example, 
Jencks  added  that  if  schools  halved  their  class  sizes,  thus 
doubling  their  costs,  achlevenient  would  be  accelerated  only  by 
a  month  or  two. 

BlA'fell  md  Kasarda  (1975)  looked  at  the  relationship  between 
district  level  variables  and  student  achievement  measures  for  all 
districts  in  Colorado.    They  concluded  that  large  teacher-pupil 
ratios  were  related  to  declines  in  achievement  scores i 


.   •   .our  results  for  pupil-teacher  ratios  suggest  the  need 
for  further  attention  to  the  per  pupil  availability  of 
teachers  md  to  the  ways  in  which  teachers  and  teachers' 
time  are  allocated  among  students  ^  in  studies  at  the 
school  as  well  as  at  the  district  level  (1975^  69). 
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Fum©  and  Collins  (1967)  studied  the  relationship  between 
class  size  and  the  aahlevement  of  both  mainstream  and  Itolted 
ability  atudente  in  mathraatlcs  and  reading.    The  base  population 
Included  16,449  Baltimore  pupils  enrolled  in  grade  three  in 
1959*    Students  were  categorized  by  race*  assignment  to  regular 
or  special  education  classes ,  residence,  parental  achiev^ent, 
reading  scores ^  mathematics  scores,  years  of  faculty  experience, 
teacher  eKminatlon  scores,  and  percent  of  non-white  faculty. 
Classes  were  grouped  according  to  four  size  categories i  1^25, 
26'-31,  32-37,  and  38+,    The  authors  concluded  i 

^    Studenti  in  the  regular  curriculum  and  in  smaller  claeses 
made  significantly  greater  gains  in  pupH  achievement  (on  both 
standardized  reading  and  arithmetic  tests)  over  the  five-year 
period  (1959^64)  in  188  comparisons  to  55  for  students  In  larger 
classes"a  3*4  to  1  ratio  in  favor  of  smaller  over  larger  classes. 
These  results  were  attained  even  though,  in  most  Instances ,  the 
pupils  in  larger  classes  benefited  more  significantly  from  such 
favorable  supporting  characteristics  as  parental  education, 
faculty  knowledge I  and  faculty  teaching  eKperlence.    Wien  pupil 
achlevsiaent  is  analysed  separately  for  reading  and  arithmetic, 
the  results  were  as  follows i     (a)  With  respect  to  reading,  the 
students  In  the  smaller  classes  made  significantly  greater  gains 
In  reading  over  the  flve--year  period  (1959--64)  In  92  comparisons 
to  26  for  students  in  larger  classeS"a  3.5  to  1  ratio;  and 
(b)  With  respect  to  arithmetic,  the  students  in  the  smaller 
classes  made  significantly  greater  gains  In  arithmetic  over  the 
flve-^year  period  (1959-64)  in  96  comparisons  to  29  for  students 
in  larger  classes— *a  3.3  to  1  ratio. 

^    The  most  Important  findings  of  this  study  relates  to  the 
smallest  clais  size  grouping  (1^-25  students).    Out  of  192  com-^ 
parisons,  pupils  in  the  smallest  class  size  grouping  made  signif- 
icantly greater  gains  in  pupil  achievement  than  those  in  larger 
classes  in  a  ratio  of  7.3  to  1.    Stated  differently,  117  com- 
parisons (61  percent)  favored  pupils  In  the  smallest  class  sizB 
grouping  (1^25)^,  16  comparisons  (8  percent)  favored  pupils  in 
larger  classes i  and  59  comparisons  (31  percent)  showed  no  slgnlfl^ 
cant  differences  favoring  either  smaller  or  larger  classes.  Also, 
it  should  be  noted  chat  sillier  classes  made  these  significant 
gains  In  reading  and  arithmetic  achievement  despite  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  in  smaller  classes  benefit  significantly  more  from 
such  supporting  characteristics  as  parental  education,  faculty 
knowledge,  and  faculty  experience  in  only  32  percent  of  the  com- 
parisons . 

®    The  advantages  of  the      allest  class  size  (1-25)  were  con^ 
slderably  more  productive  fi  r  non^hlte  students,  than  for  white 
students.    In  96  group  comparisons,  non^hlte  pupils  In  the 
emallest  classes  made  significantly  greater  gains  In  reading  and 
arithmetic  over  these  in  larger  classes  by  a  ratio  of  21.3  to 
1.    Stated  differently,  out  of  06  comparlsoni,  non-white  students 
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in  mailer  classes  made  si^if Icantly  greater  galni  In  achievement 
in  64  cofflparlsone  (66  percent)  ,  non-^hite  students  iM  iMger 
elasses  made  signif  Icmtly  greater  gains  la  achlevemint  In  3 
comparieons  (3  percent) »  and  29  comparisons  (30  percent)  favored 
neither  non -white  students  ta  larger  nor  Iji  smaller  clasaes. 
Again  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  non-white  students  in 
smaller  classes  benefited  significantly  more  from  such  favorable 
supporting  characteristics  as  previously  enimerated  In  only  20 
percent  of  the  comparisoris* 

•    Students  In  the  special  education  curriculum  and  In  smaller 
classes  made  slgniflcmtly  greater  gains  in  pupil  achlevem^t 
(on  both  standardised  reading  and  arithmetic  tests)  over  the 
five-year  period  (1959-64)  in  38  cmparlsons  to  3  for  students 
in  larger  classes—a  12.7  to  1  ratio  favoring  smaller  over 
larger  claases.    When  pupil  achievmmt  is  malyiied  aeparately 
for  reading  and  arlttaietlcp  the  results  were  as  follows i  (a) 
with  respect  to  reading,  the  special  education  students  In  smaller 
classes  made  sipiif icantly  greater  gains  in  reading  over  the  five-* 
year  period  (1959-64)  in  18  comparisons  to  2  for  students  in 
larger  classes™a  9  to  1  ratio  favoring  smaller  over  larger 
classes;  and^ (b)  with  respect  to  arithmetic,  the  special  educa- 
tion students  in  smaller  claases  made  significantly  greater  gains 
in  arithmetic  achievement  over  the  five-year  period  (1959-64) 
in  20  comparisons  to  1  for  those  special  education  students  in 
larger  classes~a  20  to  1  ratio  fawring  smaller  over  larger 
classes  (1967 f  142-3). 

The  Baltimore  study  is  signiflcmt  because  it  is  longitudinal 
and  controls  for  a  large  number  of  variables. 

Notwithstanding  the  findings  of  the  Baltimore  study,  research 
relating  class  siie  to  educational  achievement  generally  has  been 
contradictory  and  Inconclusive.    The  President's  Commission  on 
School  Finance  was  compelled  to  comMnti  "Despite  diligent  searches 
^d  widespread  opinion  to  the  contrary,  the  Comiission  finds  no 
research  evidence  that  d^onstrates  iB^roved  student  achievement 
resulting  from,  decreasing  pupil-teacher  ratios"  (1972). 

CtcL6s  Slzz  and  tkt  Edaaa^U^nal  PAaa&AS 

There  are  early  studies  which  demonstrate  that  smaller  classes 
were  related  to  improved  attendmcei  pupil  behavlori  ^d  teacher 
morale  (B^er,  1936  and  Lundberg,  1947).    Newell  examined  class 
siie  and  educational  adaptability  and  found  that  teachers  of 
smaller  classes  Invent  more  new  teaching  practices,  and  such 
practices  are  TOre  often  found  in  smaller  than  larger  classrooms 
(1943).    Richmm  (1955)  followed  up  on  this  study  with  consistent 
findings.    He  also  uncovered  a  methodological  lag  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  teachers  moving  frm  large  to  smaller  classes i  If 
teachers  were  prepared  for  such  chmges,  the  teaching  methodology 
changed  more  quickly.    The  question  of  bias  which  Boocock  raised 
seems  quite  relevant  In  evaluating  these  studies. 
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Whltiitt  (1955)  studied  thirty-nine  large  classae  (30  or 
more  students)  md  forty  small  claisas  (under  25)  In  Soeial 
Studies  md  English.    He  observed  mora  individumllgatioii, 
greater  variation  in  course  eontantp  mors  student  planing g  and 
mora  posltlva  human  relations  in  small  as  compared  to  large  classas. 

Otto  (1954)  md  his  colleagues  studied  instruction^  mthods, 
eurrlculim  design.  Instructional  equipment^  Individual  differancsii 
md  physieal  envlronTOnt  In  fifty  small  (undej?  25)  mi  large 
(35  or  Biora)  elementary  classrooms.    They  concluded  thmt  the  total 
educational  environment  mid  program  for  children  appear  to  be 
somewhat  better  in  small  classes  thm  In  large  closes  but  that 
dlfferencas  are  not  significant  (1954 1  145). 

Hidimond  (1955)  examined  62  teachljig  practices  In  middle 
elementary  gradas  and  fomd  that  "desirable"  practices  which 
attenuate  when  class  siie  is  increased  are  present  when  class 
size  Is  reducadi    He  also  foimd  that  teachers  of  small  classes 
were  more  responsive  to  children's  needs. 

Fugh  (1965)  visited  180  different  classrOiOms  and  concluded 
that  smril  classes  were  preferable  to  large  classes  In  terms  of 
small  group  activity,  individual  Instruction ^  and  a  variety  of 
activities i    Bias  may  have  influenced  the  observation  process, 
however. 

M^enna  and  Pugh  (1964)  observed  that  only  43  percent  of  the 
instruction  in  classes  of  twenty  or  lass  was  "mass**oriented"  as 
opposed  to  a  larger  percentage  in  classes  of  thirty  or  more* 

Coble  (1968)  used  the  Indicators  of  Quality  instrment  to 
obse^nre  over  4,000  elementary  and  secondary  classrooms.  The 
Instrumant  measures  the  degt'ee  of  individualization ^  group 
activity.  Interpersonal  regard,  and  creativity.    Coble  observed 
that  as  class  slie  increased,  quality  scores  decreased.  Element 
tary  and  secondaary  classes  with  fewer  than  fifteen  pupils 
received  the  highest  quality  scores #    A  replication  by  Olson 
(1970)  yielded  similar  results  * 

Finally  I  a  large  body  of  small  group  research  (Weiekj  1969 • 
Bales,  1957 1  etc*)  delineates  group  process  factors  mnd  their 
impact  on  the  compacity  of  variously  si^ed  groups  to  function  in 
different  kinds  of  tasks,    l^ile  class  size  may  ramain  large, 
students  may  be  grouped  in  various  sIecs  which  are  suitable  for 
different  tasks.    Boocock  states,  "*  .  ^while  teachers  and  school 
systms  can  probably  do  little  to  change  the  size  of  the  class 
as  a  whole,  the  small  group  literature  offers  an    number  of 
suggestions  on  optlmmn  group  slie.  .  .for  various  learning 
activities  (1972 1  158)/ 
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The  followtog  conclusions  stem  from  the  literature  and  may 
suggest  directions  for  policy  alternatives. 

1*    The  results  of  research  on  class  size  (teacher-pupil 

ratio  at  the  building  level)  are  decidedly  mixed.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  firm  conclusion  based  on  consensus 
from  many  investigations* 

2*    Most  people  believe  that  small  classes  offer  more  academic 
and  related  advantages  than  do  larger  classes* 

3,  Staff -pupil  ratio  is,  in  a  general  ways  an  expansive 
measure  of  class  size  and  teacher^pupil  ratios, 

4,  Class  size  is  influenced  by  such  factors  as  fiscal  and 
physical  resources  at  the  district  level, 

5,  In  the  futurai  staff  salaries  will  continue  to  constitute 
the  largest  portion  of  the  school  district's  ^pense* 

6,  Increased  technological  capacity  and  innovative  programs 
may  reduce  reliance  on  the  teaching  staff  to  some  degree. 
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11. 


THE  ML^IQNSHIP  BErWlEN 
THE  COST         QUALITY  Of 
EDUCATION 


Since  I960,  national  ea^enditurms  for  edueatlan  hava 
tocraased  at  the  rate  of  ten  percent  per  year  (Reischausr  and 
Hartmm,  p*  17)  .^^As^enrollBaanta  are  daelinlng  and  educ- 
ational costs  are  increasing ,  taxpayers  are  demanding  educ-^ 
ational  and  fiscal  accountability  at  the  local  school  district 
level.  ' 

In  response  to  such  demaoadSi  researchers  have  attei^ted 
to  Identify  signlficmt  cost-quality  relationships  in  aducatioa 
hy  specifying,  school  resources or  toputs,  ^ich  yield  the 
hi^est  level  of  stud«it  achievlmMLt,  or  output. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  the  Input- 
..output  approadi  used  by  researchers  and  to  rei^ew  talevai 
literature  I  highlighting  resear^  results  whldi  hold  ir  ^ca- 
tions for  educational  policy  making* 


THe  Input- Oujtpu^t  Appwafih 

Research  using  the  Input-output  approach  attests  to  identify 
the  art  en  t  to  whldi  each  educational  input  cot  tributes  to  desired 
educational  outcoms.    Current  rasearA  is  characterized  by  at 
laast  three  oajor  dlfficultiasp  however. 

First j  studmt  learning  is  affected  by  personalj  family,  ^ 
peer,  md  comimity  diaracteriatlcs  in  addition  to  school  inputs, 
m^ing  it  more  difficult  to  isolate  the  specific  degree  of 
infltience  exerted  by  a  single  school  resource.    Horeover,  esctranaoua 
variables  are  often  difficult  to  control  in  natural  situations 
md  yield  "averaged  out"  results  whm  measured-  to  the  form  of 
aggragate  data.  •  ^ 

Secmd,  measures  of  educational  achlevOTent  outcomes  are 
inadequate*     Cognitive  maaures  suA  as  atmdardlzed  tests 
evaluate  a  Umltad  nmbar  of  educational  objectivas  md  ei^ha- 
size  lo(?er  level  cognltlw  operations.    Non-cognltlve  reasures 
are  virtually  l^ored. 
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Finally,  researrfi  results  may  fall  to  tofluence  edueatlenal 
poliGy  mridng  if  racommmdad  depute  are  eoonemloally  prohlbltlvai 


The  ravlaw  of  tha  lltarature  omtalns  three  seatlonsi  nie 
first  saetion  sumarlEas  the  oo^troveralal  Colama&  raport  aa 
well  as  flva  studies  whldi  utlllza  or  rapUaate  Col^oan's  datai 
Sactlon  ^o  aontaliis  slKtees  additional  studies  ex^^ilng  various 
CMt-^quallty  relatlMishipsl    Sactlra  thraa  is  eo^rlsad  of  two 
comprehensive  literature  reviews  whleh  atumarl^a  tha  results  of 
cost-^quallty  research. 

The  Cplmm  ^pQHZ  and  ReZa^d  RMeo/tdi  StadLu 

Few  studlas  hava  stlmulatad  more  discussion  md  rasear^ 
than  the  Equality  of  Eduaatlonal  Opportmlty  Survey  (EEOS) 
conducted  In  1966  for  tfie  tJhlted  States  Office  of  Education 
(USOE)  by  James  S#  Colemm.    Cola^m  wished  to  determtae  the 
ralatlve  iBfljact  on  adilevemmt  of  various  sdiool  md  non-'Sdiool 
Inputs  which  includes  per  pupil  expenditures ^  variations  In  facilitii 
and  curriculum^  teacher  verbal  ability  p  and  socioacmomlc  back-^ 
grotmd  of  the  stud^t  body*   The    sa^le  si^e  was  645|000  students 
from  3p500  schools  natlonwidei    Achievement  was  measured  by  the 
students*  performoice  m  a  standardlaiad  verbal  achievement  test. 
OAef  data  ware  obtained  from  questloim aires  collated  by 
studmts^  principals^  md  s^ool  supertotradents  (Hillerp  1972, 
p.  251-^253). 

The  Coleman  stu^  produced  three  major  conclusions i     (1)  School 
facilities  aad  currlcultm  do  not  sl^iflcantly  cmtrlbute  to 
varlatlms  In  student  achievement |  (2)  While  no  s^ool  factors 
account  for  mudi  variation  in  achievemmts  teacher  characteristics, 
e.g*s  verbal  ability,  accomt  for  more  variation  than  do  othersi 
and  (3)  ThB  social  coi^osition  of  the  studrat  body  Is  more  highly 
related  to  achievement  tfim  is  any  other  factor  (WtoHler»  1972; 
1973,  p.  13). 

The  Coleman  stud^  has  been  subject  to  substantial  crltlcl8m« 
First,  the  data  malysls  failed  to  separate  tfie  ccambined  influences 
of  the  home  and  school  environments*     ttls  failing  Is  sl^iflcant 
since  the  two  environments  are  highly  correlated;  i.e.,  a  student 
from  a  poor  home  envlronmsnt  is  likely  to  have  a  poor  sdiool 
envlronoent. 

Secondp  the  data  did  not  account  for  varimces  In  per  pt^ll 
e^Mdltures  wlthto  a  sdiool  district  or  within  a  sdiool  building. 
ColemsQ  assimed  tiiat  all  stuctents  within  a  given  district  were 
educated  wlA  the  same  amount  of  dollars. 

Thirdp  the  l^act  of  the  school  envlroiment  was  tsideretated 
since  It  was  measured  at  raily  one  point  In  time,    ^e  impact: 
upon  the  stud^t  of  earlier  es^eri^ces  in  s^ool  was  totally 
ignored. 
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Other  arlclQlso^  foaus  on  Colamm's  failure  to  Include  large 
districts  in  the  surveyi  the  IjiteMdAgled  us©  of  both  school 
building  md  sdiool  district  datai  md^the  liMted  rmge  of 
variables  used  to  naaaure  school  progrms  (Winkler,  1972?  1973, 
p,  14|  Miller,  1972,  p.  251-253)  • 

Five  studies  have  reanalyzed  part  or  all  of  the  Coleaan 
report  data*    Christopher  J^c^s  used  tiim  EEOS  data  for  urban, 
non-southarn  sixth  graders  to  exaMna  the  relationship  bstwera 
school  serviee  varl^les  and  pupil  achievemmti  as  masured  by 
the  verbal  testi  while  holdJ^g  backgromds  constsit*    Jmcks  also 
rmked  EEOS  elasentary  schools,  as  a  measure  of  quality  or 
effectiveness  I  on  the  basis  of  what  proportion  of  studmts  entered 
with  low  adiievenent  or  readiness  test  scores  as  compared  to  those 
^o  finished  siKth  grade  with  high  test  scores.    He  thma  conpared 
students       the  most  effective  flf A  of  all  elemental^  sdbools 
with  students  from  the  leMt  effectlw  fifth,  matdilng  socio* 
economiQ  and  racial  baekgroimds! 

Four  major  conclusions  resulted^     (1)  There  is  no  slgniflcmt 
relationship  between  ^e  physical  condition  of  the  sdipol  building 
^d  student  achievement  I     (2)  Increasing  the  length  of  the  school 
year,  adding  a  library  to  a  s^ool,  md  having  m  adequate  number 
of  textbooks  or  newer  textbooks,  seem  to  be  negatively  related 
to  student  achtavemsnt  In  this  studyi  (3)  Student  achlevemrat  is 
most  significantly  affected  by  teadier  education  ^d  preparation 
which  may,  however,  have  only  a  wsik  relationship  to  s^arles  per 
pupil  (miler,  1972,  p  *  256-258)  |  md  (4)  There  is  only  a  ten 
point  difference  in  test  scores  between  students  In  the  top 
fifth  versus  the  bottom  fifth  of  elemental  sdioolSi  Hence, 
equalizing  the  quality  of  education  cmnot  be  ejected  to  reduce 
social  inequality*    Mora  specifically,  spending  on  schools  ^ 
they  are  presently  structuredi  spending  on  presdiool  programs  aid 
comprasatory  education  I  and  desegregation  of  ghettolzed  ^ildren 
will  not  significantly  reduce  inequality  among  ^erlcans 
(B^anscgmbe,  1972|  1973,  p.  26). 

Harvard  profassor  Samuel  Bowles  subjectad  a  portion  of  the 
Colemm  Report  data  to  remalysias  trying  to  avoid  tiie  report's 
statistical  pitfalls.    All  tha  criticisms  of  the  data  in  ColCTian-s 
study,  of  course,  still  apply  to  this  study*    School  variables 
found  significMtly  ralated  to  students*  achievement  are  teachers' 
verbal  ability,  science  laboratory  facilities  (seen  as  a  pro3Qr  for 
school  facilities  in  general) ,  ttoe  spent  by  teachers  in  guidance  activ 
it  is,  and  the  number  of  days  school  Is  in  sesson.    In  general,  it 
appears  that  a  miform  ii^rovement  of  tan  percent  in  all  sdiool 
inputs  wotd.d  raise  pupil  achlevemant  by  five  to  sevm  percent 
(Miller,  1972,       25 3-^25 4). 

A  third  malysls  of  the  Colemm  Report  was  performed  by 
Stephen  Mi^alson  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Education,  Mlchelson 
studied  the  data  of  sixft  grade  students  in  a  singla  large 
eastaro  city  who  had  attended  the  sme  school  throughout  their 
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edueational  career.    S^ca  aie  data  were  esllected  ummt  ttie 
bsgimilng  of  the  sehool  ymmT^  tha  attributsi  of  the  fourth  aid 
f if th  grada  teasers  ware  used  as  ei^lmato^  varid>lag. 
^ttdieleon  emcluded  that  soma  gaijis  in  a^leimnent  can  be  attained 
by  redistributing  teadier  resources.    If  teachers  are  distributad 
evenly  aooordlng  t©  teaser  test  scores ,  nine  percent  of  the 
achieveffiTOt        between  black  and  ^ite  children  could  ba  closed. 
If  teadien  with  the  highest  test  scores  ware  assl^ed  to  black 
students  p  the  gap  would  be  reduced  by  twenty^el^t  percent* 
Midielson  Implies  that  mora  effective  use  of  existing  educational 
resourcas  could  Increase  educational  outputs  (Mlllari  1972, 
p. 

Jaaes  Guthrie »  profaasor  at  the  Unlveral^  of  California 
at  Berkeley ,  md  hit  colleagues  reexamlnad  tha  corralatlon  batwaen 
school  input  maasures  and  student  test  scores  for  a  sai^le  of 
Mldiigati  students  Incrudad  to  the  EEOS.    Controlltog  for  socio- 
economic  statWp  six  vari^les  were  shorn  to  be  sl^lflcantly 
ralated  to  verbal  achleveTOnt  scores  for  at  least  half  the  socio- 
economic groupss    building  age,  llbra^  voIums  per  atudentj 
enrollment  slza  of  s^ool,  clMsrooms  per  IjOOO  atudents, 
teacher  attitudes,  md  taadiar  varbal  dslllty  (Wlnklar,  1972, 
p,  14).    Student  achlevemnt  scores  in  reading,  mathematics  aad 
verbal  ^lllty  were  positively  related  to  schdol  site  siza, 
library  volumes  par  student,  classrooM  par  student,  teacher 
a^^erience,  and  teadier  verbal  ablll^i  md  negatively  related 
to  building  aga,  percMitaga  of  mAeshlft  clagsrOOTis,  sdiool 
enrollment,  md  parcel tage  of  students  transferring  (Millar, 
1072,  p*  255-256) • 

Ftoally,  a  reanalysie  of  tha  Coleman  data  by  Harvard  profas^ 
sors  Frederic  Hosteller  md  Dailal  Moynlhai  afflrmad  Golamm's 
claim  that  fmlly  backgromd  is  the  most  slgnlficmt  datarmtottt 
of  student  achievement  (Winkler,  1972 1  1973,  p.  14). 

OthzA  llutc^ch  Studiu 

A  slgniflemt  amoimt  of  researdi  has  been  perforMd  todepandant 
of  the  Coleman  stu^p    Of         sixteen  studias  reviewed  below,  six 
focus  on  elementary  students,  four  on  secondary  students,  md 
six  on  studrats  to  more  thm  cme  level, 

Efcewitfft^  LtvoZ  Ru^aAch  Siadi^,    in  1967  Heto  md  Pari 
emducted  a  study  of  third  md  slKth  grade  students  from  slx^- 
tiiree  school  dlitrlcts  in  New  York  state*     Input  data  tocluded 
personnel,  fmily,  md  school  varlablas  not  mmnBhlB  to  policy 
COTtrol,  aad  staff  md  pedagosr  related  variolas  ^pen^la  to 
poli^  control*    Output  data  consisted  of  the  raadtog  sa.d 
arithmetic  test  scores  for  third  md  sixth  grade  pupils*  The 
specific  varl^les  measurad  are  listed  belowi 
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I.    Eduaational  Inputs  Not  Amenabls  to  Policy  Controli 


Student  aocloeoonomlc  status 
Student  I«Q» 

Raolal  Qompoiltlm  of  the  school  district 
Studant  absffltaa  rate 
S^ool  dlstrlat  b±eb 

Previous  performmQe  levels  of  students 
Dlstrlet  location  (rural  sid  not  rural) 

Hi    Eduoatlonal  Inputs  .toienable  to  Pollqr  Controli 

At  Staffs-related 

Teachers i    degree  status  (B.A,  j  MiA*  or  other) 
e^erlence 
class  siie 
Principals:    degree  status 

total  years  esrperlence  In  education 
yeara  of  e^erience  as  a  pr^clpal 
niaiber  of  principals  per  1|000  students 

Other  adslnistrators  md  supervlsoM  at  the  school 
and  district  level ,  Including  the  district  super- 
intendentp  were  examljied  accordtog  to  the  s^oe 
variables  as  were  the  prtoclpals, 

B.  Pedagogr-^related 

PrograsEied  leamtog  Curriculum  Innovations 

Independent  Stu^  Per  form  Jug  arts  progrffl^ 

Television  teaming  Interpersonal  relations 

Non^graded  s^ool  progrws 
In-service  teacher  education  TeKtbook  ea^endltures 
Pre-kindergarten  per  pupil 

Modular  scheduling  Supplies  md  materials 

Ixperlmntal  or  advmced         E^enditures  per  pupil 
classes  Equlp»nt  es^enditures 

per  pupil 


(Helm  and  Perl,  1974,  p,  15) 

The  district  was  used  as  the  imlt  of  observation.  The 
results  revealed  the  following • 

(1)    Of  those  taput  variables  beyOTd  the  control  of  the 
districts  socioeccmomic  level ,  race  and  rural  badsgroirad 
were  all  systCTatically  related  to  students*  reading 
adiievCTient  levels.     Specifically ,  student  adiiewaent  was 
lowers  all  other  things  being  equals  if  the  students  were 
of  low  socioeconomic  status,  non— white,  or  rural.  The 
findings  also  indicate  ftat  reading  performmce  at  the 
eMly  elementary  level  affected  reading  perforamce  at 
the  late  el^entary  lewl, 
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(2)    Of  thoge  input  variables  within  the  control  of  the 
district  I  teaoher  variables  had  tha  graatest  j^pact  upm 
reading  a^lavement.    At  tha  aarly  eleoentary  level,  the 
coneantration  of  teachers  aa  determined  by  clasa  alia 
signlficmtly  related  to  raadbig  a^lavraenti  the 
smaller  the  class  slge,  the  greater  the  reading  achieve- 
ment scores.    Teacher  degrae  status  and  teadtier  ss^erience 
had  no  systematic  affect  at  this  level*    At  the  late 
elamantary  level p  teacher  degree  status  was  most  strongly 
related  to  reading  aehlevementi    Cl^s  sl^e  had  a  limited 
impact,  Md  teaching  ei^erlence  a  negligible  impact  upon 
reading  achlev^aent  levela  (Helm  md  Perl,  1974 ,  p.  18). 

Of  the  administrative  supervisory  variables  studied,  ^ly 
the  principal's  level  of  education  was  related  to  differences 
ift  student  adiieveaent  levela,  and  that  relationship  held  true 
only  In  the  late  primary  grades.    Of  the  pedagogical  variables 
examined,  the  e^stence  of  performing  arts  prograM  at  the  early 
and  late  elemental  levels  was  positively  related  to  success 
In  reading.    The  effect  of  curricular  innovations  was  positive 
but  small.    The  effect  upon  reading  achievement  of  some  peda- 
gogical techniques  and  practices,  Includtag  the  use  of  open 
circuit  television  and  programTOed  learning,  was  negative  ^ 
(Helm  and  Perl,  1974,  p.  18-^19.). 

The  findings  of  the  arlttaetlc  area  are  similar  to  those 
reported  above  for  reading  (Helm  and  Perl,  1974,  p.  19). 

Martin  Katgman,  a  School  of  Education  economist  from  Sao 
Paulo,  Brmil,  did  a  crpss-aectlonal  study  of  fifty-six  school 
districts  in  the  Boston  area  to  assess  the  influence  of  home 
md  school  envlronmntal  factors  on  the  achievement  of  second 
through  sixth  grade  students.    Gains  in  read  tog  scores  were 
sho%m  to  be  iignlflcantly  related  In  a  positive  direction  to 
the  percentage  of  teachers  with  one  to  ten  years  of  experience, 
mid  in  a  negative  direction  to  district  size  mid  the  percentage 
of  students  in  corded  claasrooms.    The  percentage  of  teachers 
with  M.A.  degrees  and  the  percentage  of  mnual  teacher  turn-- 
over  were  not  signiflcra.tly  related  to  gains  in  reading  scores 
(Winkler,  1972|  1973,  p.  15). 

Hanuehek  related  the  third  grade  reading  test  scores  of 
white  children  from  blue  and  white  collar  backgroimds  with 
various  s^ool  inputs*     The  study  failed  to  measure  school 
facilities  or  class  size,  but  did  discover  a  statistically 
significant  relationship  between  student  reading  test  scores 
md  teaser  verbal  ability  (Winkler,  1972;  1973,  p.  16), 

Benson  exmined  1962-63  California  Reading  Coraprehenslon 
Test  scores  for  fifth  graders  from  249  California  school  districts 
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In  relationship  to  published  Information  regarding  the  school 
inputs  and  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  each  district* 
B^son  concluded  that  teacher  raperlence  and  training  as 
rsflectsd  by  salary  figures  la  poaitively  related    to  pupil 
achieveDient . 

In  a  study  of  aijcth  graders  in  predominantly  white  or 
black  northern  metropolitan  schools ^  Hanushek  found  a  slg^ 
nificantp  positive  relationship  between  the  experience  and 
verbal  ability  of  teachers  and  student  performance  on  verbal 
achiev^nent  tests.    Mnushek  charged  unreliability  of  infor^ 
mation  provided  by  principals  as  a  rwaon  for  not  finding  a 
similar  relationship  between  school  facility  and  curriculum 
variables  and  student  achievraent  (Winkler^  1972;  1973t  p«l4)» 

Finally,  Stanford  professor  Henry  Li^to  studied  the 
achlevCTent  of  white  sixth  grade  students  from  thirty^slx 
schools  in  a  northeastern  city.    Levin  discovered  statistically 
significant  relationships  between  student  achlevCTent  and 
^0  input  variables^  teacher  experience  and  quality  of  teacher 
undergraduate  institutions*    Two  other  variables^  rate  of 
teacher  turnover  and  nimber  of  library  volumes  per  student ^ 
were  not  related  to  student  achlev^ent. 

StaondaAy  Leuefc  Re4ea4afc  StudLu^    Helm  and  Perl  conducted 
a  study  of  1960  seniors  draim  from  a  sample  of  l^OOO  American 
high  schools.    Input  variables  included  two  sociological  var- 
iables^  family  education  and  immily  income,  and  various  school 
organisation  and  staff  variables.    The  following  conclusions 
were  reached^    (1)  Family  background  is  an  Important  deter-- 
mjUiant  of  abilltyi  (2)  Teacher  verbal  ability,  starting  salary^ 
and  percent  of  teacher  ti^e  spent  in  his  or  her  area  of  special^ 
Izatlon  are  positively  and  significantly  related  to  student 
performance;  (3)  Teacher  degree  status^  percent  of  tine  in 
area  of  specialization^  and  percent  of  lule  teachers  are  pos^ 
itively  and  significantly  related  to  student  quantitative 
ability;  and  (4)  Teacher  CTperlences  teacher  certif ication  by 
the  state,  class  sise»  and  length  of  school  year  are  unrelated 
to  student  verbal  or  mathematics  perforaance  levels  (Helm  and 
Perl,  1974,  p*  23-24). 

l^e  above  research  has  been  criticized  because  BmiM  and 
Perl  failed  to  control  for  the  entry  !.evel  abilities  of 
students,  and  assimied  school  Inputs  to  be  identical  for  all 
studrats  from  the  same  school. 

Worktag  independently,  Perl  ^amined  the  USQE  Project 
Talent  data  for  3,000  twelfth  grade  students  in  840  schools 
to  determine  the  relationship  between  school  taputs  and  student 
v«bal  test  scores.    In  a  two  part  analysis,  Perl  defined 
inputs  first  as  total  school  expenditures  per  student,  and 
later  as  specific  types  of  school  resources- 
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The  results  indldEta  that  ajchiev^ent  and  e^endltures 
per  pupil  are  significantly  related »  especially  ^en  sueh 
expenditures  are  used  to  reduce  elass  slEei  and  to  i^er^se 
the  starting  salary  of  teaahersi  the  amount  of  tj^e  a  teacher 
spends  in  his  or  her  area  of  speclaliiationp  the  niu^er  of 
teachers  with  M.A.  degrees ,  and  the  niu^er  of  library  books 
(Wi^lerp  1972;  1973,  p.  15)*    Increasing  the  nt^er  of 
teachers  with  M,A«  degrees  alone  can  increase  student  achlev^ent 
by  ten  to  fifteen  percent  (Miller,  1972,  259)^ 

Jencl^  compared  Che  ninth  and  twelfth  grade  seores  of 
students  in  six  tests  taken  from  the  Project  Talent  battery 
of  forty-nine  tests.    Unlike  Perl,  Jencks  concluded  that 
student  achievement  is  not  significantly  relate  to  school 
variablas  and  that  achievement  would  not  be  greatly  enhanced 
even  if  a  school  doubled  its  per  pupil  eKpendltures. 

Using  a  sample  of  black  and  white  eighth  grade  students 
from  Richmond,  California,  Donald       Winkler  Investigated  the 
relationships  between  the  change  in  verbal  test  scores  between 
grades  one  and  eight ,  and  the  home  and  school  inputs  received 
during  those  years*    Although  the  results  vary  somewhat  accord^ 
ing  to  student  characteristics ,  three  teacher  characteristics, 
salary,  eKperience,  and  quality  of  undergraduate  Institution, 
were  significantly  related  to  student  verbal  achievoaent* 
Changes  in  the  student/ teacher  ratio,  the  annual  rate  of 
teacher  turnover,  expenditures  on  school  administration,  or 
the  niuaber  of  credits  earned  by  teachers  beyond  the  B*A, 
degree,  were  not  significantly  related  to  student  achievraent 
CWinkler,  1972;1973,  p.  15). 

Simmers  and  Wolfe  studied 
the  relationship  between  the  use  of  resources  in  the  Philadelphia 
public  schools  and  the  achievOTent  growth  of  elraentary,  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  -    They  concluded  that  school 
resources,  when  properly  targeted,  can  have  a  significant  topact 
upon  student  achlevraent.    The  following  specific  relationships 
were  Isolatedi     (1)  Smaller  elMientary  and  senior  high  classes 
increase  learning.    At  any  level,  classes  over  a  certain  sl^e 
reduce  learning;  and  (2)  Students  with  handicaps  associated  with 
race 5  income  deprivation,  or  limited  ability  can  best  by  helped 
by  experienced  teachers  with  highly-rated  college  backgrounds. 

Several  school  inputs  were  not  significantly  related  to 
student  achlevment,  however.  Including  school  facilities 
(amount  of  playground  space,  siie  of  science  laboratories, 
and  age  and  condition  of  school  building) i  measurable  charac- 
teristics of  the  principali  and  teacher  degree  status  and  per- 
formance on  the  National  Teachers^  Examination  (Sumers  and 
Wolfe,  1975). 

In  order  to  assess  the  cost  benefits  of  compensatory  education 
progrms,  ThoiMS  1*  Htbich  analyzed  the  Project  Talent  data  of 
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male  studants  ^a^lng  In  the  lower  twanty  paraent  of  the 
Prejeat  Talent  IndeM  of  Socloeeenomie  Status,  waluding  studante 
froiii  the  South  and  fwom  large  eitles  to  Insure  comparability. 
After  Qomparlng  the  aehlav^ant  test  scores  of  students  from 
schools  with  differing  per  pupil  eKpendltures,  Rlblch  concluded 
thatp  at  1960  spending  levels p  an  Increase  of  $100  per  pupil 
eKpenditures  is  equivalent  to  sijc  to  eight  weeks  of  additional 
schooling.    The  benefits  of  increased  per  pupil  spending  are 
greatest  In  schools  which  have  previously  ^pendci  the  leastp 
however  (Miller ,  1972p  p.  251). 

Herbert  J.  Klssllng  studied  a  sample  of  participants  in 
the  Quality  MeasurCTent  Programp  stratified  by  grade,  socio* 
econraic  class  and  size  of  dlstrictt    He  exa^ned  the  relation- 
ship  between  the  average  achlevraent  of  students  from  each 
district p  partitioned  by  grade  and  socioeconomic  level ,  and 
three  resource  Inputs:    average  pupil  IntelllganQe  as 
measured  by  an  I«Q«  teati  school  district  slie;  and  annual  per 
pupil  expenditures*    Klesllng  concluded  that  the  relationahlps 
between  school  district  ^pendltures  and  student  performance 
is  strongest  for  students  In  the  lower  grades  from  a  middle 
socloeconootlc  background  enrolled  in  a  large  school  diatrict 
tMlllerp  1972p  p,  251). 

Economists  O^Nelllp  Gray  and  Horowitz  examined  the  effects 
of  equalizing  expenditures  among  schools  within  a  District  of 
Colu^la  school  district,    ^ey  found  that  the  quality  of 
education  is  most  equalised  when  the  low  spending  districts 
utilise  additional  funds  to  reduce  class  size  and  attract 
aKperlenced  teachers.    Teacher  productivity  levels  off  after 
sevCT.  years  of  experlencep  however  (Miller^  1972p  p.  258''259)  * 

Firman  compared  high  and  low  quality  schools  and  found 
that  high  quality  schools  expend  more  dollars  per  student | 
spend  o^enty-five  pcircent  more  for  instructional  purposes |  have 
five  more  prof  ess  lomla  per  1^000  pupilsi  and  ^ploy  a  younger  p 
more  educated ^  better  traveledp  and  leas  place-boimd  staff 
CFirman,  1963,  p.  107-108). 

Finally,  the  Pennsylvania  studies  headed  by  Professor 
Mort  of  ColuxEbia  University  revealed  thatp  with  no  discernible 
point  of  diminishing  return,  expenditures  per  pupllp  average 
teacher  salary,  and  pupil-teacher  ratio    all  contribute  to 
Increased  educational  quality  •    Increased  spending,  iM  particular p 
is  used  to  develop  new  educational  opportunities  (Swanaonp 
1967,  p.  160). 

t^eAoAt^te  Rey4^  ^  ^^^^ 

Averchp  Harvey  et  al  reviewed  eighteen  large  and  small 
scale  studies  designed  to  d  at  amine  the  impact  of  school 
rasourcas  upon  student  achievement  to  light  of  other  background 
factors «    Although  the  studies  reviewed  were  poor  predictors 
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of  student  outcomes,  seldom  achlavlng  mvea  fifteen  to  twenty 
percent  accuracy  (Avarch,  1971,  p.  44),  the  atithors  did  derive 
the  follovijig  conclusions  I 

•  Background  factors  ace  Important  determinants  of  educational 
outcomes,  especially  the  socloeeonomlc  status  of  the  student's 
family  md  community* 

•  Most  studies  have  failed  to  conclusively  demonstrate  that 
class  BtmBf  teacher  eKperience,  and  teacher  degree  status  are 
significantly  related  to  student  performance  outcomes  (Averch» 
1971,  p,  48). 

•  With  the  possible  ^ceptlon  of  the  1968  Follow  Through 
Program,  Head  Start  and  other  Title  I  progrMS  did  not  signify- 
Icantly  influence  the  ^ucatlonal  progress  of  children  from 
disadvantaged  envlroraents^    Resources  characteristic  of  such 
programs  included  small  class  slies,  additional  instructional 
personnel I  Individualized  instruction,  and  ^tensive  use  of 
audiovisual  equipment  (Averch^  1971^  p.  102), 

•  Most  funded  compensatory  education  programs  such  as 
Computer  Assisted  Instruction,  Early  Child  Stimulation  Tlirough 
Parent  Education^  at\d  prekindergarten  progrMSs  have  not 
accomplished  large,  long-^term  gains  in  the  performance  of 
target  children  (Averch,  1971^  p,  125), 

•  A  few  highly  structured  intervention  progreiES  have  produced 
short  run  gains  in  pupil  cognitive  performance  hut  those  gains 
subside  In  two  or  three  years  unless  reinforced, 

•  Using  1971  monetary  values,  the  cost  of  successful  inter- 
vmtion  programs  is  $200  and  over,  although  the  level  of  funding 
±m  not  a  sufficient  condition  for  success ,    Educational  expen-- 
dituree  can  be  redirected  and  even  reduced  without  reducing 
effectiveness  (Averch,  1971,  p,  155-^156), 

•  ImprovCTient  in  both  cognitive  and  non--cognitive  student 
outcomes  may  require  sweeping  changes  in  the  organization, 
structure  and  conduct  of  educational  experiences  (Averch, 
1971,  p.  158). 

HeJjn  and  Perl's  literature  review  consists  of  studies 
performed  batwaen  1960  and  1971  which  examina  the  impact  of 
various  policy  inputs  on  education.    They  distinguish  "policy 
inputs,"  which  are  manipulablaj  from  "fixed  inputs,"  which 
are  nonmanipulable •    Their  conclusions  regarding  spacific 
policy  inputs  are  as  follows* 

•  School  size  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to 
student  performance  in  only  thirty  percent  of  the  studies 
ravlewedj  and  appears  to  be  neither  an  asset  nor  a  liability* 
Extrmaly  large  or  small  districts  were  not  studied  in  sufficient 
n™bers  of  insure  the  applicability  of  findings  to  those  dis-- 
trlcts  (Heim  and  Perl,  1974,  p,  10). 

•  Eighty-three  percent  of  the  studias  that  examined  the 
relationship  between  teacher  degree  status  and  student  achieve- 
ment found  a  strong  positive  correlation  lEmim  and  Pari,  1974, 
P-  11). 
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•  Of  twenty-three  studies ,  teacher  eKperlenea  was  signifi- 
cantly relatad  to  student  eognitlve  perfomance  only  fifty- 
seven  peraent  of  the  tliae«    Teacher  experience  may  be  more 
Btrongly  related  to  the  non-^eognltlve  development  of  students, 
however  (Heto  and  Perl,  1974,  p*  11)* 

•  Soeloeeonomlc  status  of  the  teacher,  measured  by  the  eduoa^ 
tlonal  level  of  the  teacher's  parents,  and  verbal  ability ,  used 
as  a  proxy  for  both  SQcloeconomlc  background  and  Intelligence, 
were  significantly  related  to  both  the  cognitive  and  non- 
cognitive  p^fonoance  levels  of  students.  (Helm  and  Perl,  1974, 
p.  12). 

•  Class  size,    or  pupil/ teacher  ratio,  was  found  to  be 
elgniflcantly  related  to  student  performance  In  only  thirty- 
seven  percent  of  the  studies  reviewed  (Helm  and  Perl,  1974, 
p,  12). 

•  Quality  of  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel,  as 
Indicated  by  their  salary  level,  is  somewhat-^related  to  student 
achiev^ent.    Quantity  of  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel, 
as  Indicated  by  nimber  of  employed  per  1,000  pupils.  Is  not 
systraatically  related  to  student  achievement  (HelA  and  Perl, 
1974,  p.  12). 

•  Frapientary  evidence  Indicates  that  educational  television 
and  programed  learning  are  suitable  methods  of  substituting 
technolpgy  for  manpower  if  used  among  college^bound  students 

at  the  secondary  level.    The  widespread  applicability  of  such 
technologies  is  questionable  (Helm  and  Perl,  1974,  p«  13). 

ConcJ^ion 

Despite  the  theoretical  soundness  of  the  Input-^output  approach 
to  studying  the  cost /benefits  of  educational  resources,  current 
research  is  Inadequate,    The  inability  of  researchers  to 
separate  school  from  other  environmental  Inputs i  the  use  of 
Inadequate  measures  of  student  cognitive  abilities |  and,  the 
failure  to  consider  non-cognitive  behaviors  of  students  lessen 
the  tapact  of  research  results. 

Nevertheless,  the  studies  reviewed  provide  some  indication 
of  the  following  school  resources  which  may  give  a  signiflcmt 
impact  upon  student  performance  outcomes . 

Teacher  characteristics  Bm&m  to  have  a  greater  Impact  on 
student  performance  than  any  other  school  resource.  Characteris- 
tics which  most  consistenly  had  a  significant  relationship  to 
student  achlevOTent  include  teacher  ^perience,  verbal  ability, 
quality  of  undergraduate  institution,  starting  salary,  and 
percent  of  time  spent  in  area  of  specialization.    Teacher  degree 
status  was  significantly  related  to  student  achievment  in  five 
studies,  but  was  only  somewhat  or  negligibly  related  in  five 
other  studies. 

A  variable  which  relates  to  teacher  characteristics,  the 
student/ teacher  ratio  or  class  size  was  significantly  related 
to  student  achlev^ant  iXL  seven  studies!  somewhat  related  in 
one  study I  and  unrelated  in  two  studies. 
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With  the  possible  excaption  of  number  of  library  books 
per  student         the  age  of  the  school  building,  school  facilltlee 
seem  to  have  a  negligible  Impact  upon  student  perfoMance, 

Although  increased  spending  cannot  Insure  increases  in 
student  achiev^eutp  the  level  of  per  pupil  expendlturaa  was 
shown  to  be  slgnificantljr  related  to  student  achlevraent  in 
four  studies,  as  opposed  to  two  studies  In  which  a  moderate 
relationship  existed  and  one  study  in  which  the  relationship 
was  negligible*    Researchers  note  that  increased  spending  is 
most  effective  when  previous  per  pupil  ^pendltures  have  been 
low,  or  when  spelling  Is  used  to  increase  school  resources  which 
in  th^iselves  have  a  strong  influence  upon  student  perforaance* 

The  following  table  sumarizes  the  research  findings 
relative  to  the  impact  of  school  reaourcas  upon  student  cog- 
nitive performance  outcomes « 


Insert  Table  1  About  Here 
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12. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE 


Statmmi      ifie  PAnbtm 

During  the  past  forty  years  a  volimlnous  body  o£  reseerch 
and  prDfessional  opinion  has  been  developing  on  the  topic  of 
else  ma  It  relates  to  the  units  of  educational  organization 
of, a  state  sehool  system.    Si^e  ia  most  often  expressed  In 
teois  of  student  enrol3jaent»  the  nimber  of  students  In  a 
sehool  build tog,  a  school  district ^  or  an  Intermediate  unit. 
In  the  development  of  this  paper ,  student  enrolment  and/or 
the  number  of  students  In  a  school  building  will  be  used  as 
expressions  of  slie. 

The  factor  of  slie  for  the  sake  of  slie  is  not  important. 
Rather  Its  significance  rests  with  the  impact  of  size  upon  a 
great  number  of  other  aspects  of  education.    One  must  consider 
the  type  of  structure $  as  measured  by  sisei  that  is  essential 
in  providing  the  desired  programs  and  services  at  an  appropriate 
level  of  educational  quality  with  efficiency  of  organization 
and  economy  of  operation.    To  the  extent  that  si^e  may  facilitat 
or  impede  the  offering  of  desired  programs  and  services  the 
issue  becomes  Important.    Slie  is  an  important  factor  to  con« 
slder  when  a  state  undertakes  the  task  of  organizing  Its  dls-* 
tricts  into  units  that  will  meet  citizens*  expectations  In 
return  for  Investment  in  public  education. 

H^Afy^cM  BaakgH^md 

Over  the  past  30  years  a  prevailing  trend  in  educational 
planning  has  been  the  formation  of  fewer  and  larger  school  dis** 
tricts #    Simon  and  Grant ,  as  reported  by  St.  Louis  and  McNamara 
(20|  p.  295) s  showed  that  the  number  of  public  school  districts 
in  the  United  States  decreaaed  from  127,531  in  1930  to  54,859 
In  1955  to  26 1 938  In  1966.    The  formation  of  state-local  program^ 
planning  systems,  the  development  of  regional  instructional 
resource  centers,  and  the  emerging  number  of  Intenaedlate  units 
In  the  various  states  lends  additional  evidence  of  the  formation 
of  large  administrative  units. 

Isenberg  (10,  pp.  93-4)  in  his  study  of  school  district 
reorganisation  in  Kansas  suggested  this  finding.    In  Kansas 
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in  1963t  there  vera  1840  school  districts  of  18  different 
typesy  ^ile,  by  legiglative  sandatSp  In  1967  this  mmber  was 
reduced  to  343  with  5  different  types. 

Many  states  still  have  el^entary  and  secondary  school 
districts  in  operation  in  addition  to  unit  (K^12)  districts. 
The  Illtools  study  (16)  sT  owed  11,000  districts  operating  in 
1945  compared  to  1,072  in  ij^^.    The  1972  figure  includes  non* 
unit  districts «    illlAola  ranks  second  to  Nebraska  In  the  total 
nu^er  of  school  districts.    In  Htonesota,  7606  districts 
ej^lsted  In  1947 1  currently  that  number  Is  435. 

The  rationale  behind  this  trend  Is  perhaps  beat  supported 
by  aconomles  of  scale  studies.    Cost  curves  have  been  davelopad 
for  school  districts,  grouped  by  enrol3^ent.    St,  Louis  and 
McNamara  (20,  p#  301)  developed  a  cost  curve  for  Oregon  school 
districts  for  the  1972--73  achool  year,    (See  the  Appendix  for 
a  table  md  graph  of  average  maintenance  costs  by  average  dally 
membership  for  Oregon  districts.)    Average  maintenance  costs« 
that  is,  dollars  spent — ^rlee  with  both  extremes  of  large  and 
small  enrollments. 

In  terms  of  the  economies  of  scale  of  school  district 
operation,  the  trend  is  toward  more  efficient  operation  and 
larger  administrative  units.    LaLelyi  however,  large  school 
districts  have  been  axamjiied^  to  determine  if  "big"  is  perhaps 
cumbersome  and  ineffective. 

Rejjlm  oi  ifte  t^eAatu/ui.-'-PAZo/L  to  1972 

Before  1972,  studies  of  district  siie  approached  research 
methodology,  definition  of  variables,  and  the  form  of  findings 
in  a  way  quite  different  from  later  Investigation.    For  this 
reason,  the  review  of  the  literature  has  been  divided  into  two 
sections • 

These  earlier  studies  related  to  achool  size  used  primarily 
the  survey  or  questionnaire  technique  and  available  state 
records  for  gathering  data.    Student  and  environmental  variables 
were  premiere  considerations  of  researchers.    Educational  pro-- 
cess  variables,  or  those  factors  over  which  the  school  district 
has  some  control,  were  left  largely  untouched.    The  results 
of  theBe  studies  were  generally  cKpreased  in  school  district 
or  size  recommendations.    Notable  exceptions  were  the  studies 
of  Klesllng  and  Krletlow.    Both  of  these  researchers,  particularly 
Klesllng,  were  cited  by  researchers  in  later  studies. 

The  following  is  a  listing  by  year,  researcher,  and  findings 
of  some  of  the  earlier  "size"  studies. 
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YMR  RlSEARCHm 

INIOMATION  SOmCE 


FINDINQS 


1967       Robert  H*  Isa^erg  (10) 


1967       WUllaa  Iiman  (9) 
Donald  Rushing 

1967       E*  Robert  Stephens  (21) 
John  Spies B 


1967       Don  L*  Morgan  (6) 


supported  the  trend  toward 
reogrwlzatlon  In  Kansas 

found  Improved  progrm  following 
reorganigatlon 

found  pupil  aehlevCTent 
favored  a  seoondary  atten- 
dance center  slightly  larger 
than  1»000  students 

found  definite  and  consistent 
relationship  be^een  participa- 
tion in  school  activities 
and  distance  from  home  to 
school 


1968       Richard  J.  McCowan  (14) 
Robert  P.  O'Reilly 
Gregory  J.  lllenberg 


1968       William  Inman  (8) 


advantageB  appear  in  increases 
of  school  sl^e  up  to  1,500- 
2 I 000  students  of  smaller 
geographic  units 

B±mm  is  a  factor  Ixl  determining 
success  of  programs  within 
structures  to  fit  the  goals 
of  the  school  system  stated- 
wide 


1968       Robert  J.  Kiesllng  (11) 


1968 


1968 


Richard  P*  Hanatt 
Anton  J.  Netusil  (13) 


James  E.  Maxey  (6) 
Donald  R.  Thomas 


(1)  relationship  of  high  school 
slEe  to  performance t  IW,  SESt 
and  expenditure  is  negative 

(2)  relationship  of  high  school 
size  to  breadth  of  curriculum 
is  highly  positive 

small  school  districts  have 
greatly  increased  per  capita 
expense  for  central  admlnlstra* 
tlon  recommended  school  dis- 
trict siiei  3,000-5*000 
pupils 

schools  with  innovating  pro- 
gr^s  tent  to  have  high 
schools  of  at  least  200*-* 
technical  innovations  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  dls-* 
tricts  enrolling  over  500 
in  high  school 
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1968       Richard  J.  McCwan  (6) 
Robert  P.  McCwm 


1968       James  E«  m^mj  (6) 
Donald  R.  Thomae 


1968       Ralph  D.  Purdy  (6) 


1968       Robert  L.  Whltt  (6) 


1968       C»0.  Tower  (6> 


1969       Harold  E.  Turner  (6) 


impQtt^t  adYantagea  appaar 
to  aeerue  wlfch  l^araaaes  in 
school  slie  up  to  IpSOO  to 
2,000— beyond  this  leveling 
off  noted 

racomendsd  district  should 
have  aintam  total  CK'-12)  en- 
rolment of  1»500  to  secure 
maiglmuffl  benefit  of  teacher 
preparation «    Soaller  the 
school y  greater  chwce  teacher 
will  teach       2  or  more  sub* 
Ject  areas  rad  have  greater 
nmber  of  subject  preparations. 
Larger  schools  attract  better 
prepared,  mora  experianaed 
teachers  t  pay  hl^er  salaries 
and  meet  more  pupils  per  day 

recomended  tha  following 
anroll^ants  for  elmentary 
centers  (nursery  to  grade  8) i 

minimum  300 

optimum  500 

masijatm  750 

racomended  minimum  of  300* 
500  pupils  in  grades  K-6; 
ffl^lmum  900 

recomended  minimum  of  100  in 
grade  9|  300*500  in  grades 

7^9 

as  enrollments  increase, 
number  of  different  vocational 
progrws  increases  i  and  capital 
outlay  per  pupil  and  operating 
costs  dicreaBe 


uap. 

Oper. 

No. 

Out. 

Costs 

H.S. 

Dlf. 

Per 

Per 

Enr. 

Prog. 

Pupil 

Pupil 

408 

15 

$3,994 

1519 

1,004 

22 

2,858 

480 

2,779 

41 

2,363 

467 

concluded  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  If  not  impossible 
for  a  small  district  to  mount 
an  outstanding  curriculma** 
in  most  cases  the  coats  would 
be  prohibitive 
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no  reeammendatlon  but  data 
sa^os  to  favor  2,000  as  optimum 
high  school  enrollfflent 

no  reaosmendatloaa,  found 
amount  of  variation  explainable 
by  size  was  slight 

students  In  reogranlEed  dli^ 
trlets  have  consistently  hl^er 
achleVCTent  teat  saoreep  com^ 
pleted  high  school  with  a  6^  an 
and  a  IS^onth  advantage  in 
mental  maturity  for  boys  and 
girls  respectively  as  well  as 
a  higher  matriculation  In 
college 

reorganised  school  districts 
provided  more  learning  oppor^ 
twiltles 

found  no  significant  difference 
in  (a)  1st  amester  or  currlcu^ 
latlve  QPA  of  freshmen,  (b) 
attrition  rates  or  percentage 
of  students  In  good  standing, 
(c)  perforaance  variables ,  rau 
etc.j  or  (d)  choice  of  major 
among  students  coming  from 
various  alEed  schools 

Mvim  oi  tho.  UXmatuAt-'SinCLZ  1972 

Since  1972  several  atates  have  been  involved  In  studied  of 
educational  quality  which  have  dealt  with  school  size,  directly 
or  indirectly p  in  both  varying  scope  and  quality.    The  consldera-- 
tlon  of  slie  la  linked  to  the  foreseeable  posalbllity  of  man- 
dating minimum  and  perhaps  maximum  atructurea  In  allowing  for 
more  efficient  and  effective  delivery  of  educational  progrMs* 

Florida^  MasaachuaettSi  Wlsconsinp  Pennsylvania,  California, 
Illinois,  Colorado,  and  Oklahoma  atudlea  will  be  briefly  dls« 
cuased*    A  report  of  the  Minnesota  State-Wlde  Aaaeasment  Program 
findlnga  relative  to  community  type  Is  also  included.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  quality,  methodology,  and  findings  of  each 
atudy. 

Educational  proceas  varlablea  were  analyzed  aa  Harrow  and 
DMleban  (7)  Identified  the  factors  predominantly  related  to 
efficient  allocation  of  resources  In  Florida •a  public  school 

n  9rr 


1970       Neal  E.  Rosenberg  (6) 


1970  Raymond  S.  Adms  (6) 
RlchMd  M.  Kimble 
Marjorle  Marlin 

1971  Burton  W,  K'feltlow  (6) 


1971       Burton  W.  Kireitlow  (6) 


1971       Sylvia  B.  Rlsm  (6) 
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districts.    In  1947,  650  public  school  dlstrlcri  in  the  state 
were  reduced  to  67  couaty  dlstrlcts~41  of  which  had  student 
eMollaeata  of  less  thm  10,000  students  and  29  irtth  leas  thmn 
5»000»    Twroty^seven  variables  were  compared  In  this  county 
systOTS.    The  findings  of  the  study  revealed  the  following  I 

^    The  SMller  counties  had  greater  administrative  coats. 

®  The  smaller  counties  had  greater  difficulty  af^ractlng  and 
retajjalng  qualified  personnels  As  a  result,  there  %ms  a  higher 
percentage  of  teachers  teaching  out-^of^-f ield  in  smaller  counties. 

*    Seller  counties  offered  a  narrower  educational  program. 
However,  It  was  noted  that  though  the  reorganization  process 
educational  offerings  Bad  ser\rlces  Increased  within  the  county 
units . 

The  Governor's  Office  to  Massachusetts  fomed  a  COTttisslon 
on  School  District  Organisation  mA  Collaboration  (5)  that 
studied  and  conferred  during  the  1973-74  school  year.  The 
research  techniques  were  not  very  sophisticated.    Data  camm 
primarily  frra  Comaonwfialth  reports.    The  study  findings  suggested 
that! 

®    Curriculum  breadth  was  less  in  smaller  schools. 

^    In  equal^slzed  districts  the  number  of  courses  available 
was  a  function  of  district  assessed  valuation  per  pupil. 

Smaller  districts  usually  found  it  more  difficult  to 
support  staff  training  and  renewal  programs, 

^  Smaller  districts,  in  both  wealthier  and  poorer  categories, 
has  smaller  precentages  of  graduates  entering  four-year  colleges 
than  did  larger  one. 

®    Smaller  distrlets  usually  found  It  more  difficult  to  per- 
foTO  purchasings  transportation,  central  administration,  and 
other  support  services  economically. 

®    Smaller  districts  usually  support  smaller  class  sizes  or 
lower  teacher/pupil  ratios,  even  though  currant  research  on 
class  slie  and  pupil  achievement  does  not  consistently  reveal 
significant  baneflts  from  doing  so. 

A  study  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  (6),  revlawed  those  charac- 
teristics associated  with  quality  education  and  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  resourcaa.    The  data  analyzed  cane  from  state  reports. 
The  findings  of  this  study  showed i 
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1.  The  ni^bec  of  hl^  aehool  course  offerings  was  related  to 
the  size  q£  the  high  school* 

2.  The  smaller  districts  In  Wisconsin  offered  fewer  shared^time 
services . 

3,  The  smaller  districts  had  smaller  pupil/ teacher  ratios. 

4,  The  educational  opportunities  for  students  in  different 
Wisconsin  public  school  districts  contained  great  variation 
in  wealthy  ^penditure,  tax  ratep  and  high  school  course 

of ferlngS"nDt  all  of  lAlch  were  related  to  slEe,  Expendi- 
tures were  lowest  in  high  schools  with  enrolloients  of  300— 
499.  rates  increased  with  enrollment.    Wealth  showed  no 

relationship  to  size. 

PejfUylvayLUL 

Coher  (3)  conducted  a  study  directed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education  on  the  cost  of  teaching  different  sub^ 
Jects  In  school  districts  of  three  differing  sizes.  Program 
costs  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  pupll^teacher  ratios,  exper- 
ience level  of  teachers,  the  holding  power  of  districts,  salary 
schedules  and  fringe  benefits p  and  the  use  of  aides^  supervisor, 
supplies,  and,  to  a  limited  degree^  slie. 

Niskanen  and  Levy  (15)  Cwiiducted  a  study  on  the  sises  of 
schools  and  communities  under  the  Graduate  School  of  Public 
Policy  at  California  University  at  Berkeley.    The  research 
focused  upon  educational  process  variables,  particularly  in 
terms  of  the  effeciency  and  effectiveness  of  large  school 
districts,  since  90  percent  of  California  students  attend  schools 
in  districts  of  1,500  or  more*    The  research  sample  contained 
144  of  the  146  largest  unified  school  districts  In  California 
and  represented  45  percent  of  the  state's  total  student  pop- 
ulation.   The  data  were  sixth  and  twelfth  grade  statewide 
assesement  scores  in  mathematics  and  reading,  related  to  IQ, 
district  spending,  and  ichool  size. 

The  findings  related  to  slge  Include! 

1.  School  district  size  had  a  consistent  negative  relation  to 
student  performance  and  was  highly  significant  In  three  out 
o£  the  four  tests. 

2.  Staff  turnover  had  a  significant  negative  relation  to 
district  sl^e. 

3.  Median  teacher  salaries  have  a  significant  positive  relation 
to  district  slEe,  not  because  of  salary  schedules  but  because 
of  the  turnover  factor.    Larger  school  diitricts  have  larger 
average  class  siies. 
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In  general p  they  found  that  larger  die tr lets  h&ve  older 
temehers,  higher  teaahar  salaries i  andi  larger  classes.  Hlskaaen 
and  Levy  twde  a  plea  to  reduce  the  financial  incentives  for 
reorgmlEatlon  In  California  because  of  the  lower  student  per-- 
formance  In  larger  school  districts* 

JtUnoU 

The  Illinois  Legislature  comlssloned  a  group  to  study 
school  district  orgaaiiation  within  the  state «    ^Is  study  CIS) 
Included  the  examtnatlon  of  vulables  across  slie  and  wealth  of 
school  district,    nie  study  group  found  a  positive  relationship 
between  school  district  size  and  the  range  of  ^structlanal 
prograxat  teacher  and  administrative  salaries ,  staff  lo^evlty 
and  advanced  degrees,  and  the  requirfflaents  for  educational 
resources • 

The  economic  efficiency  of  imit  and  dual  school  districts 
was  examined  In  a  second  Illinois  study  by  Sabulao  smd  Hlckrod 
(19,  pp*  178-190)  •    Jkii  opttmim  size  relative  to  costs  was 
developed  by  analyzing  the  data  with  cuivlltaear  and  least 
squares  regression  and  also  with  differential  calculus* 

Principal  findings  of  this  study  were  (19,  p*  187) i 

®    As  the  slEe  of  enrolMent  Increased,  school  expenditures 
decreased  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  slie  continuum,  thus 
supporting  the  concept  of  "economies  of  scale*" 

^    The  unit  school  district  experiences  economies  of  scale 
through  a  much  greater  segment  of  the  size  continuum  than  the 
elementary  and  secondary  districts « 

°    Slge  of  the  district  in  terms  of  pupil  enrollment  in 
influence  per  pupil  cost  with  or  without  holding  constant  the 
effects  of  the  assessed  valuation  upon  costs* 

®    About  58  percent  of  the  variatlQu  in  administrative  coat 
per  pupil  Is  eKplained  by  the  size  of  the  unit  district,  while 
only  15  and  23  percent  are  explained  by  size  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  districts,  respectively.    It  was  also 
shown  that  the  unit  district  experiences  economies  of  scale  on 
administrative  costs  through  a  greater  segment  of  size  spectrum 
than  dual  elementary  and  secondary  districts « 

-    The  analysis  of  the  two  forms  of  cost  variables  with  size 
established  the  following  mlnimum-optlmimi^maxtoum  slie  values 
for  eeonomlc  efficiency: 

a*    Gross  expenditure  on  size* 

1.    Elementary  district— mlnJjnum  250;  optijgum  750 1  and 
maximum  3,000  ADA. 
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2.  SeoendMy  dlstrlet — mlnlraOT  175 1  optimum  500|  and 

ffla^4mifff^  2,000  ADA. 

3.  Unit  dietrict^-ffllntara  175 1  optJmim  5 » 000 1  and 
mavfiTiiifl^  35,000  ADA. 

b.    Adalnlitratlve  coet  on  size, 

1#    ElOTentary  dlatrlQt — mintaim  400;  optlmTm  7,5001 

and  maximum  20^000  .^A, 
2.    Secondary  dlstrict-^intouDi  420 1  optlmm  2^500|  and 

mulmum  12,000  ADA. 
3t    Unit  dlatrlet-^inlmOT  1,000|  opttoum  8,000|  and 

maxltniiiii  40 » 000  ADA. 

^    The  eontentlon  that  it  will  be  more  eeonomical  to  operate  a 
unit  district  than  to  operate  elmentary  and  secondary  school 
districts  of  comparable  stmB  to  the  unit  district  was  verified 
provided  that  the  ei^e  of  the  unit  district  is  at  that  level 
where  the  least^cost^-combination  of  the  unit  districts  Im 
Illinois  was  15,000  ^A.    As  enrolment  ei^e  increases  from 
this  level,  estimates  of  per  pupil  cost  for  the  unit  district 
become  consistently  less  when  compared  with  esttoates  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  districts  of  comparable  sise  to  the 
unit  district.    The  difference  becomes  more  pronounced  the  larger 
the  unit  district  becomes  until  the  optimum  Is  reached. 

CQJLomdo 

The  most  recent  research  compiled  by  Bldwell  and  Kasarda  (2) 
studied  five  environmental  variables  of  school  districts  in 
Colorado.    Three  components  of  district  structure  and  one  of 
staff  composition  were  linked  to  student  achievement  on  reading 
and  math  scores.    The  enviroimental  variables  included  were 
size,  fiscal  resources ,  percent  non-*white  in  the  district's 
comunity  population,  and  the  education  and  income  levels  of 
the  parents.    The  measures  of  district  structure  were  pupil- 
teacher  ratio,  administrative  intensity,  and  the  ratio  of 
supporting  staff  to  teachers.    The  staff  composition  variable 
was  the  qualification  level  of  the  professional  staff*  Relative 
to  slg:e,  the  results  indicated  that  a  high  pupll^^teacher  ratio 
and  administrative  Intensity  reduce  median  levels  of  achiev^enti 
but  that  size  overall  has  a  slight  effect  on  reading  or  math 
achievement • 

The  researchers  did  note  that,  as  district  slie  increased 
in  Colorado,  the  number  of  students  outran  the  number  of  teachers 
provided,  creating  losses  in  outpuc  due  to  a  high  pupils-teacher 
ratio*    They  suggest  the  need  for  alternatives  to  traditional 
organlEatlon  of  instruction  that  muld  permit  school  districts 
to  achieve  economies  of  scale  without  Incurring  losses  due  to 
a  high  pupil/teacher  ratio. 
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OkJt^oma 


White  and  Twaeten  C21)  studied  optimal  resource . allocations 
and  ichool  dlitrict  size  for  rural  areas  by  uaing  data  from  the 
OklahoTO  state^wlde  needs  assessment  prograni*    They  divided  the 
stratified  srapla  of  school  districts  Into  subgroups  by  slEe  and 
geography.    A  cost'^effectlveness  model  was  used  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  educational  output,  teacher  salary ,  student  background, 
student  density  and  high  school  eurrlculOTi  on  optimal  resource 
covAlnatlon  and  average  cost  of  instruction,  attendant  services 
and  tr asportation.    While  one  of  these  factors  was  alloi^ed  to 
vary,  the  others  were  held  constut  at  their  respective  sample 
averages.    They  found  that  optimal  resource  organization  in 
schooling  depends  on  educational  objectivea,  student  backgrounds t 
high  school  curricula,  teacher  salary  and  student  density. 

White  and  Tweeten's  CZl,  p.  368)  findings  related  to  size 
were  as  follms: 

1.    A  more  extensive  currlcui™  requires  larger  school  districts 
to  efficiently  utilize  the  progrM,    The  optimal  school 
district  size  for  a  school  offering  only  a  mlnlaum  program 
is  550  ADA. 

2«    Optimal  school  d Is trice  size  and  the  cost  per  student  varies 
according  to  student  density.    The  optimal  school  district 
size  (and  minimum  attainable  average  cost  per  ADA)  was  300 
students  ($744)  for  a  density  of  0,6  transported  students 
per  square  mile  and  was  1075  ($661)  for' a  student  density 
of  3  per  square  mile.    While  transportation  costs  linit 
school  district  expansion  in  sparsely  populated  areas,  such 
costs  are  not  as  important  in  heavily  populated  districts 
where  the  opttaal  school  district  size  Is  therefore  much 
greater. 

(Hnnuota 

Minnesota  did  not  have  a  study  on  school  size  per  se. 
However,  In  the  Statewide  Assessment  Progrm,  conununlty  type 
was  one  of  the  variables  considered.    Communities  were  grouped 
Into  inner  city,  suburban  and  small  towns,  and  rural  categories. 
Students  in  suburbs  and  towns  scored  significantly  above  the 
state  means.    Rural  students  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
the  state  means,  while  students  In  the  large  cities  were  signify 
icantly    below  the  stace  means  for  all  domains  and  for  total 
reading  performance  Cl>  p*  57).    Controlling  for  home  socio- 
economic background,  the  study  still  found  the  type  of  cOTmnunlty 
to  have  a  significant  effect  on  reading  performance. 

Another  indicator  of  the  effects  of  school  siie  is  reading 
perfomance.    The  reading  performance  of  Minnesota  11th  graders 
attending  schools  whose  total  enrollment  is  above  1,500  is  a 
little  higher  than  that  of  students  attending  schools  of  other 
siies.    Other  factors  such  as  SES»  expenditures ^  and  school 
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reading  related  charaGterlatiesi  must  be  analyzed  along  with 
slie  and  reading  psrformance  before  firm  conclusions  are  oade 
eoneernlng  the  effeeta  of  school  size  (18p  61) • 


SujmaAy  and  ConoJ^uL&^oiu 

There  exists  an  abundance  of  literature  on  the  topic  of 
school  sliei  referred  to  as  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
a  district,  an  attendance  areai  or  a  regional  unit«    The  liter- 
^^aturep  prior  to  1972,  was  more  journalistic  In  nature  and  focused 
on  a  gro^ng  student  population  #    The  mov^ent  was  toward  ^ 
efflclencyi  especially  In  the  area  of  expenditures »    The  effect- 
iveness  Issue  was  left  largely  unanswered.    Exceptions  Included 
Kreitlow's  longitudinal  study  which  showed  better  achlev^ent 
scores  in  reorganised  districts  as  compared  to  non^reorganlzed 
units.    Another  notable  effort  was  that  of  Klesllng  In  his 
study  of  the  relationship  of  school  slEe  to  student  performance, 
IQ,  and  socioeconomic  background,  curriculum,  and  eKpendltures • 

The  pr:biiary  purpose  served  by  school  slie  studies  seemed  to 
revolve  around  the  political  Issue  of  school  district  reorganl^a^ 
tion.    Several  states  have  funded  studtea  on  school  size  Including 
Florida,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Fennsylvania,  California, 
Illinois,  Colorado,  and  Oklahoma,    llie  data  were  cosmonly  obtained 
from  statewide  assessment  progrws.    Reading  and  math  scores  are 
predominant*    The  findings  are  similar  and  are  tabulated  In  the 
following  sumiary  table. 


Insert  Suiaiiary  Table  About  Here 

The  findings  consistently  reveal  that  smaller' schools  have: 

"less  curriculim  breadth, 
—smaller  pupil/teacher  ratios, 
"greater  staff  turnover,  and 

—significantly  fewer  remedial  and  special  progr™s* 

More  sophisticated  and  thorough  studies  reval  in  additions 

"Optimal  school  slse  is  affected  by  student  densityi 
— Lower  pupil/teacher  ratios  are  found  in  smaller  school 
districts I 

—Unified  districts  are  more  effective  than  non-unified 
districts I 

—Greater  staff  turnover  eKists  in  smaller  schools | 
^-Salary  schedule  and  fringe  benefits  are  lower  in  smaller 
schools;  and 

—Student  performance  has  a  negative  relationship  to  size,  as 
large  districts  become  larger. 

In  the  issue  of  quality  education,  size  rmains  an  indirect 
factor.    Teacher  variables ,  for  example,  are  directly  related 
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SUMMARY  TABLE 


State  S'IS'iiiP&PP. 

H     m     Q     m  rt  '    M»  ^  ©     m  m. 

S     &  I 


Currlaulim  Breath  Less 

In  Smaller  Sehools  XXX  X  X 

Eaonsmles  of  Seals  x  X 

Smallsr  Pupll/Teaehar 

Ratio  In  Staaller  Sahools  XXX  X 

Unified  Dlstrlots 

More  Iffaatlve  X 

Smallsr  Dlatrlcts  Leas 

Effloient  In  Purehaslng 

and  Transportation  x 

Staff  Turnovar  Greater 

In  Smaller  Districts  ^  >^  X  X  X  X  X 

Rraedial  and- Special 
Programs  Largely  Absent 

from  Smaller  Schools  X     X    .X  X 

Optimal  School  Slse  and 
Costs  per  Student 
Affected  by  Student 

Density  '      ,  X 

Salary  Schedule  Fringe 
Benefits  Less  In  Smaller 

Sehools  XX  X 

Student  Performance  X-*  X-* 


*Negatlve  relationship I  that  is*  the  greater  sl^e^  the  leas 
performance 
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to  mtzm  and  Inpact  directly  upon  student  perforoance.  Research 
has  shown  that  mailer  schools  hava  a  younger  staffs  f^ar 
advanQed  degrees p  greater  ceacher  turnover^  and  less  staff 
Inservlce  aetlTltles.    Thesr^  factors  are  directly  associated 
with  lower  student  performance  on  achlev^ent  tests. 

By  the  above  measures,  smaller  schools  d^onstrate  "less 
quality"  than  larger  schools. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Definition  of  Terms 


ADA 
ADM 

AttsndEnce  Unit 
Economies  of  Saale 

Eduaatlonal  Qumlity 


averaga  daily  attendanee  (students  enrolled) 

average  dally  membership  (students  enrolled) 

student  enrol]iQent  per  school  building 

cost  efficiency  at  a  given  range  of  enroll* 
menti  less  efficiency  below  and  above  that 
given  range  resultJjig  In  Increased  costs 

behavior  produced  In  the  students  who  pase 
through  an  sducational  progrm  as  measured 
by  achievement  test  scores «  retention  rates i 
attendance  rates  $  etc« 


Iducatioaal  Structure  school  diitrict  organization 
Elementary  District 


Organisation 


Output  of  an 
Educational  System 

Student  variable 


Educational  Process 
Variable 


Environmental 
Variables 


enrollment  component  In  grades;  kinder- 
garten through  6  administered  apart  from 
the  secondary  die tr let 

also  reorganization^  reglonalisation, 
congolidatlons  realigning  of  school 
district  boundaries  to  enlarge  the  admln^ 
istratlve  component  and  increase  student 
enrollment 

student  educational  process »  and 
envlrotmental  variables 

characteristics p  and  level  of  attainment 
of  atudents  at  the  beginning  of  an 
educational  program  (race,  IQ,  time  spent 
studying,  residence  patterns ,  activities, 
and  post  high  school  plans 

activities  In  a  school  designed  to  raise 
student's  level  of  attaliraent^they  have 
a  cost  factor  (progrm  offerings*  teaching 
InnovatlonSp  instructional  materials, 
teacher  qualifications,  teacher  workloads, 
facilities j  and  school  district  size) 

Circus  tances  in  the  comunity  and 
homa  that  facilitate  or  Impede  the 
educational  process  (parents-  education, 
income j  occupation,  and  Interest  in 
their  children's  education) 
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School  DlsMlet 


anroliLnsnt  eomponent  per  legally 
defied  tmlt 


Secondary  Dlstrlet 


enfQlljBemt  cemponeat       grades  7^12 
administered  a  part  from  the  elementary 
districts  also  dual  unit 


Unit  District 


enrollment  component  1a  grades  K^IS 
administered  as  one  operation 
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APPEiroiX  2 


Selectad  Values  for  the  Average  Cost  Curve 
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Selected  Values  for  the  Average  Cost  Gurva 


ADM  (Q)  Average  Cost 


100 

1791.29 

500 

754.97 

1,000 

749.15 

5,000 

734,72 

10,000 

721.92 

20,000 

693.23 

30,000 

687.75 

40,000 

677.33 

45,000 

674.94 

47,000 

674.38 

49,000 

674.05 

50,000 

673.97 

51,000 

673.95 

51,500 

673.95 

52,000 

673.97 

55,000 

674.42 

60,000 

676.30 

70,000 

684.34 

80,000 

698,08 

90,000 

717.53 

100,000 

742,67 

Plotting  the  values  with  average  daily  memberahip  and 
average  coat  aa  the  axes^  the  information  revealed  an  economies 
of  scale  curve  ae  ehown  in  Figure  !• 
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Oregon  Studjr  1973-74 
(20,  p.  301) 


Figure  1 


SOO 
790 
780 
770 
760 


5000  10000  2000  30000  40000 '50000  60000  70000  80000  90000  100000 
Avarage  Daily  Mettbershlp  (ADM) 

Figure  1.    The  fitted  average  coat  for  Oregon  school  districts. 
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13, 


RESPONSES  TO  THE  COUNCIL'S  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  THE  lOTACT  OF 
FLUCTUATING  SCHOOL  ENROLLMINTS 


The  survey  in  Appendix  1  was  sent  to  all  persons  reeeiving  a 
copy  of  the  Preliminary  Report,    Fifty-seven  school  districts  re- 
turned the  survey*    This  is  a  sunmary  of  their  responses,  Notei 
Some  dlstriets  did  not  answer  all  parts  of  the  survey* 

I,     MNKING  OF  PROBLEM  STATEraiNTS  IN  PRELIMIN^Y  REPORT 


Cost  Statements  Order  of  Priority 


1^ 

2 

1 

4 

5 

Personnel 

37 

16 

3 

0 

0 

Facilities 

0 

2 

14 

35 

14 

Transportation 

0 

4 

10 

23 

18 

Education  Program 

16 

29 

9 

3 

0 

OrganlEatlon/Governance 

3 

3 

20 

5 

25 

Quality  Statements 

Order 

of  Priority 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5_ 

Personnel 

24 

19 

11 

1 

0 

Facilities 

2 

4 

22 

17 

12 

Transportation 

0 

1 

3 

21 

30 

Education  Program 

25 

29 

1 

1 

0 

Organization/Governance 

4 

5 

18 

17 

12 
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II,    MNKIMG  OF  ALTERNATiVl  iOLUTIONS  IN  PRILIMIN^Y  RIPORT 


Aljernaclve  Solution 

1.  Adminiet ration  snd  Unroquested  hmmvm  of  Aba ens e 

2.  SuperintendanCB'  Froteetion  Clause 

3.  Teaoher  icacus  in  Consolidaclon 

4.  Shared  Administrative  Staff 

5.  tin  requested  Leave  of  Absence 
6«  Regional  Bargafnlng  Units 

7i    Internal  Hanagement  Alternatives 

8.  Msnageinent  Inservlce  Tralnlni 

?■    Severance  Pay 

10,  Early  Retirement 

11*  Teacher  Productivity 

12 «    Incentives  for  Staff  Retraining  and  Davelopment 

13 i  Teacher  Corps 

14*    incentives  for  Cooperative  Staffing 

1S«  Differentiated  Staffing 

16.  Teacher  Mobility 

17«'  Secondary  Boarding  School  Concept 

IS*  Certification  Standardi--=Vocational 

19 •  Certification  Standaidg^-Coachei 

20*  Cooperative  Purchasing 

21*  Incentives  for  Sharing  Facilities 

22,  State  Property  Oimerihip/Management  Agency 

23 P  Certificate  of  Need 

24.  Obsolete  and  Excess  Facllicies 

25,  Shared  Cost  Formula  for  Construetlon  and/or  Renovation 
26*  Hodular/Relocatable  Units  ' 

21.  Facilities  Audit 

28*  Amendod  Transportation  Formyla  ' 

29*  Funding  Transportation  for  Student  Activity 

30*  Minimum  Educational  Standards— CurricuJar  Programs 

31*  Standards  for  Student  Activity  Programs 

32*  Accountability  System^ — Legislative  Role 

33*  Accountability  System^*-SCate  Board  of  Educations*  Hole 

34*  Accountability  System=*'Local  School  Bonrds*  Role 

35*  Accountability  System»=Local  School  District  Role 

36 p  Management  Monitoring  System 

Minnesota  Educatlunal  Assessmeut  Program 

38.  Class  Size 

39.  professional  Staff/Pupil  Ratio 

40.  Professional  Staff  per  1000  Student 

41.  Fiscal  Incentives  for  Interdlstrict  Cooperation 
42#  Additional  Powers  to  Cooperative  Programs 

43..  State  Board  of  Education  Incentives 

44.  Alternative    Interdlstrict  Cooperation  Plans 

45*  Fiscal  Incentives  for  Con&olidatlon 

46.  County  School  Districts 

47*  Interdlstrict  Cooperation     Promotional  Campaign 

48.  Cooperative  Activity  Support  Systems 

49 p  Annual  Report  on  Curtfent  Educational  Statue 

JO..  Budget  Review  Cooffnlttees 

51*  Assessed  Valuation 

52,  Declining  Enrolltnent  Factor 

53,  Fast  Crownli  Districts 

54,  Fixed  State/Local  Support 

55,  Professional  Training  and  Experience 
56-  Elementary  Pupil  Unit  Weighting 

57,  Secondary  Pupil  Unit  Wetghtlng 

58*  Levy  Limitation 

59*  Fixed  Costg  Eicclustons 

60,  Funding  for  Educational  Standards 
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Deflnately  Should  3 
Be  Conaidared         Lowest  frlerity^ 
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SUGGESTIONS 


*  Develop  an  inrollment  projection  tnodel  which  eaoh  individual 
district  could  use. 

*  Look  at  how  coimunltiea  with  aubitantial  Gross  Earnings 
property  are  adversely  affected  in  isolated  categories , 
such  as  Capital  Outlay. 

,  An  in'-depth  analysis  of  the  kindergarten  pupil  unit  weigh- 
ting is  crucial*    Hopefully,  this  factor  will  be  considered 
under  Alternative  No.  56.    Transportation  should  include  a 
factor  for  pupil  density. 

.  Have  the  Legislature  follow  the  Constitution  and  discontinue 
incentives  to  privates-church  related  schools  that  encourage 
parents  to  leave  public  schools. 

,  Less  trivia  and  more  substance  from  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

.  Eliminate  tenure  and  seniority  provisions  for  all  certificated 
and  noncertlf icated  staff  members.  Develop  a  merit  system  for 
total  staff  members*    This  would  provide  greater  fleKlblllty, 

*  Provide  clear  economic  Incentives  from  the  State  for  school 
district  reorganization ^  e*g*i  have  the  State  assume  the 
operating  debt  of  a  school  district. 

.  Provide  some  matching  money  from  the  State  to  update,  remodeli 
and  build  facilities  in  a  reorganised  district, 

,  Remove  teacher  certification  needs  from  administrators* 

,  Uniform  "lobbying"  and  "PR"  expenditures  or  no  eKpendltures. 

.  Local  districts  can  solve  the  same  problems  at  the  local 
level  in  different  ways  because  of  differences  and  desires 
of  the  people  served, 

.  Do  not  like  the  "LIFO"  program  (Last  in  First  Out),  however, 
1  cannot  suggest  a  better  way  so  I  will  accept  it  until  a 
more  workable  suggestion  Is  brought  forth*    The  age  of  "50" 
on  up  "in",  the  age  of  "30"  on  down  "out"^  will  have  an 
adverse  effect,  on  our  future  educational  programs*  There 
has  to  be  a  batter  solution,  we  must  find  It, 

.  The  Council  has  done  a  good  Job  In  outlining  the  problem  areas 
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"Financial  Incentive  Plan."    If  local  residents  vote  to  increase 
taKes  to  operate  their  districts  in  order  to  have  more  and  better 
programg,  then  the  State  would  match  dollar  for  dollar.  Obviously 
this  has  proa  and  cons  but  would  encourage  local  Interest  and 
attention, 

Elittlnate  buses  from  different  school  districts  traveling 
the  same  roads,  this  would  reduce  transportation  costs. 
Reduce  basketball  games  to  one  per  week.    Reduce  volleyball 
games  to  one  per  week.    Require  all  athletic  games  below  the 
ninth  grade  tc  be  held  only  on  an  intramural  basis. 

Ask  the  Legislature  to  do  two  things i    1)  to  fund  enough  money 
so  they  don't  have  prorate  programs  after  districts  have  comitted 
themselves,  2)  stop  all  this  baloney  started  a  few  years  back  of 
not  paying  what  they  owe  and  now  say  we  will  be  on  current  funding: 
1,    Transportation,  2,  Aid  to  handicapped,  3.  Regular  aids  - 
"Levander  Shift"  , . .we  would  all  not  be  pinching  if  these  things 
hadn't  occurred. 

Local  people  know  each  other  and  vote  for  their  Board  of 
Education.    I-m  convinced  people  have  confidence  In  their 
school  boards.    I  know  it  has  to  be  a  most  efficient  form 
of  goveriment. 

Provide  funding  for  special  education  cooperatives. 

Reconsideration  of  imposed  mandates  that  hinder  small  district 
operation  to  include  flexibility. 

Define  a  minimum  program.    If  districts  can't  provide  It  then 
cut  off  aid  and  force  consolidation. 

Special  state  aid  for  growing  school  districts  who  hire  staff 
with  10  years  of  experience. 

If  we  havie  fewer  students,  we  need  fewer  teachers.    Even  a 
teacher  or  superintendent  should  not  be  guaranteed  a  life--long 
job. 

Inflation  and  taxes  are  the  moat  pressing  problems  facing  the 
districtw 

State-wide  bargaining. 

2/3  retirement  after  20  years  service  -  retirees  ineligible  for 
future  governmental  employment*     Full  retirement  after  30  years. 


ii  4  t> 
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IV •     GENERAL  COMffiNTS 


,  Total  education  costs  will  continue  to  rise  even  though 
less  students  are  served* 

*  The  Council  Is  to  be  coismended  on  holding  hearings  through- 
out the  State's  geographic  areas.    Having    attended  the 

St.  Cloud  session*  I  found  the  Information  presented  to  be 
accurate  and  in  tune  with  the  problecis  of  our  district* 
The  testimony  was  useful  in  that  a  comonness  of  problems 
surfaced.     It  was  helpful  to  realize  many  of  the  problems 
were  not  unique  or  isolated  situations* 

*  I  do  not  think  school  districts  with  high  property  valua- 
tions should  be  penalized  by  having  state  transportation, 
secondary  vocational  and  special  education  aids  cut. 

,  Problems  of  flexibility  are  related  to  labor  organizations; 
most  suggestions  are  merely  ways  to  treat  this  issue  ^  why 
not  deal  with  "unionism"  head  on* 

.  Our  student  population  is  so  stable  into  the  foreseeable 
future,  we  really  aren't  all  that  concerned  about  fluct-- 
uating  enrollments* 

.  Provide  intensive  training  programs  for  school  boards  to 
help  them  plan  wisely  during  declining  enrollment* 

,  Definition  of  minimum  standards j  coupled  with  stipends  for 
interdistrict  cooperation,  and  certificate  of  need  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  important  Inmiedlate  needs* 

*  My  concern  is  that  rules  and  regulations  from  state  agencies 
are  eroding  the  control  of  the  local  boards ,  who  have  been 
elected  by  and  have  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
district. 

*  The  biggest  single  factor  affecting  the  quality  of  education 
in  our  school  district  is  the  bargaining  process j  and  its 
accompanying  Inunature  practices;  plus  the  power  struggle 
that  continues  to  see  who  is  really  going  to  manage  the 
school*     Negotiations  should  be  done  by  persons  outside  of 
the  local  school  district  and  on  a  regional  basis* 

*  The  State  should  write  programs  and  establish  laws  for  which 
districts  must  yield.     Let  the  State  contribute  certain  amounts 
of  dollars  mandated  with  specific  educational  laws.    Let  each 
district  determine  if  they  are  willing  to  tax  themselves  to 
obey  the  laws*     Let  the  local  citizenry  determine  if  they  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  to  keep  their  schools,  if  not,  then 

so  be  its  tto  schools. 

.  Job  security  is  a  burning  issue*    You  will  find  continuing 
resistance  to  any  tampering  with  seniority  concepts  and 
rightly  so*     Education  is  a  world  of  work  and  this  is  how 
the  work  world  operates*  Survival  Is  just  as  important  to  an 
educator  as  ^it  is  to  a  brick-layer* 
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I  have  been  personally  Involved  In  consolidation  and 
cooperation.    In  reviewing  results  of  both,  I  feel 
Gooperation  la  mQTm  beneficial  to  the  students.  Consol- 
idation would  have  to  be  an  ongoing  process  at  best 
and  merely  Increases  In  district  si^e  Increases  "distance" 
between  school  and  residents. 

Increase  state  aids  by  20Z,  increase  the  local  levy  by 
15%. 

The  less  State  intervention,  the  quicker  the  problem  will 
be  solved.     Economics  will  force  a  solution. 

The  less  State  intervention,  the  quicker  the  problem  will 
be  solved.    Economics  will  force  a  solution. 

Very  good  report  -  fight  for  strong  regional  idea  (with 
emphasis  on  cooperation) .     1  have  given  the  notion  of 
interdistrict  cooperation  quite  a  bit  of  thought.  At 
this  point  In  time  I  believe i  1)  high  school  principals 
are  the  biggest  barrier  to  cooperatloni  2)  superintendents 
and  school  boards  are  the  next  biggest  barrier  (but  why 
can't  we  develop  a  system  of  interdependence  with  strong 
local  influence?) |  3)  the  metro  small  college  consortium 
(St.  Francis,  St.  Catherinei  Augsburg,  etc.)  may  be  a 
model  for  us;  and,  4)  let  the  cooperative  plan  evolve 
from  within  the  system  (including  business  affairs) , 

The  growth  of  government,  away  from  the  people^  is  a  threat 
to  America  unparalleled  In  our  history.  This  trend  must  be 
revised* 

Reorganization  of  districts  mus't  be  primary  consideration. 
Excellent  publication.  •  , 

This  study  is  very  good. 

The  biggest  cost  of  maintenance  is  salaries*    Don't  fos- 
ter job  protection  for  any  educational  personnel  at  the 
expense  of  education  programs  for  boys  and  girls* 
Schools  operate  for  kids  not  staff. 


I  do  not  think  the  ECSU  (Educational  Cooperative  Service 
Unit)  will  help  declining  enrollment  problems . 

Report  appears  to  be  comprehensive  and  well  done. 

We  are  a  peculiar ^  small  district.  Families  move  in  and 
out  all  year.    Yet,  our  enrollment  is  rather  stable. 
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AppendiK  1 


Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School  Enrollments 
PRELIMINARY  REPORT  SURVEY 


Rank  the  problem  statements  in  order  of  priority* 


Section  IV  A.     Effects  on  Cost 

Problem  Statements 


Section  IV  B, 


Effects  on  Quality 
Problem  Statements 


Personnel 

Facilities 

Transportation 

Educational  Prn^ram 

Organization/Governance 


Personnel 

Facilities 

Transportation 

Educational  Program 

Organization/Governance 


List  the  20  altErnative  solutions  you  feel  should  definately  be  con= 
siderfed  further  (these  can  be  listed  by  number) , 


List  the  20  alternative  solutions  you  feel  should  be  given  the 
lowest  priority  for  further  consieration  (again  these  may  be  listed 
bv  number) , 


Please  suggest  other  problems  or  solutions  which  you  feel  should  be 
considered  by  the  Council. 


Comments/ suggestions/ concerns  i 


2iS 
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PEnSOmEL,  CLASS  SUE  AW 
FLUCTUATIMG  SCHOOL  EWROLLMEWTS 


Section  B. 


2  it) 


1, 


TEACIffiR  MOBILITY  FACTORS  I 
MINNISOTA,  1976 


PuApost  and  P/Loae.dutAe^ 

Fluctuating  school  enrollments  carry  with  tham  a  eorr- 
eeponding  fluctuation  in  local  demand  for  teachers*  Adjust-- 
ment  to  fluctuation  would  be  more  effective  if  teachers  were 
mobile  enough  to  shift  among  districts  in  easy  response  to 
that  fluctuating  dmand.    This  etudy  was  undertaken  to 
investigate  the  extent  to  which  teachers  might  be  mobile*  to 
determine  inhibitors  to  mobility p  and  to  assess  the  relative 
Importance  of  the  factors  which  might  influence  teacher  mo-^ 
bility. 

To  conduct  the  study,  a  one^percent  random  sample  was 
drawn  of  all  public  school  teachers  in  Minnesota.    A  questio- 
aire    (Appendix  A)  was  sent  to  each  of  the  510  teachers  in 
the  sample,  with  a  cover  letter  from  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Fluctuating  School  Enrollments  *  in  early  Kay^  1976,    A  total 
of  380  replies  were  received  by  the  end  of  the  month*  The 
tabulation  of  thosa  380  replies  constitute  the  findings  of 
this  report* 

Several  related  questions  were  asked  in  the  questionnaire 
The  responses  are  presented  here  in  an  order  which  is  believed 
to  be  most  directly  useful  to  the  purposes  of  the  study. 

Some  17  factors  were  presGnted  to  the  teachers ^  with  the 
following  instructions  I 

"Suppose  that  your  position  were  to  be  terminated  in 
June  of  1977 i  suppose  that  there  was  no  other  educa- 
tional position  available  to  you  in  your  present  dis- 
trict, and  that  you  were  considering  whether  to  take 
a  Job  in  some  particular  other  district  in  Minnesota, 
Rate  the  Importance  to  your  decision  of  each  of  the 
following  factors,  using  this  five-point  scales 
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It  would  not  influence  decision  at  all.  •  •  •  1 
It  muld  have  little  Importance  to  my  decision  •  2 
It  would  be  a  significant  factor  in  decision.  3 
It  muld  be  very  important  in  my  decisions  ...  4 
It  would  be  important  enough  to  decide  the 

issue  by  itself   ...S 

(If  the  subject  of  the  factor  does  not  apply  to 
youp  use  a  sero«)'' 

Eleven  of  the  factors  were  chosen  to  represent  matters 
that  could  not  be  Influenced  by  public  policy t  and  six  were 
chosen  to  represent  those  matters  that  could  be  subject  to 
Influence  by  public  policy  through  laws,  regulation  or  con-- 
tract. ^  They  were  presented  as  a  mi%ed  list,  but  are  reported 
here  In  separated  tables$  Tables  1  and  2« 

The  six  factors  that  are  subject  to  public  policy  were 
related  as  shown  In  Table  1# 


Insert  Table  1  About  Here 

Virtually  none  of  the  teachers  considered  any  of  these 
factors  to  be  inapplicable  to  them.    Except  for  vacation  and 
sick  leave  benefits  and  number  of  working  weeks  *  Items  that 
are  fairly  uniform  for  teachers  an^here  in  the  state,  roughly 
half  of  the  respondents  rated  these  factors  as  either  very 
Important  or  important  enough  to  decide  the  issue  by  Itself. 

BaakgJwund  fac^ou 

The  remaining  11  factors,  those  that  are  not  subject  to 
Influence  by  public  policy,  were  rated  as  shown  In  Table  2. 
These  factors  enist  regardlesa  of  public  laws,  regulations, 
or  local  'contracts. 


Insert  Table  2  About  Here 

Two  of  the  factors,  job  and/or  conmunlty  responsibility 
of  spouse  and  the  school  that  the  respondents*  children 
would  be  able  to  attend,  were  rated  inapplicable  by  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  teachers.    These  two  factors 
also  have  a  large  proportion  (44  percent  to  40  percent) 
of  ratings  as  very  important  or  determining. 

Only  two  other  factors  exceed  40  percent  in  the  two 
highest  ratings,  the  neighborhood  area  in  which  the  teachar 
could  live  and  the  distance  in  travel  time  from  the  teacher's 
present  home.    The  latter  factor  is  probably  Indicative  of 
a  willingness  to  conmiute  from  the  present  home  to  an  adjacent 
district. 
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MLE  1 


Ratinp  by  thi  380  Miimisota  teachirs  of  the  toportanee  thty  yould 
ittith  to  ilx  factors  (factors  subjict  to  public  policy)  in  con- 
sidering a  job  in  another  district;  tallied  to  the  newest  percent # 


Fircent  Giving  Each  Rating 

Factor  Hot       No      Littla    Signif-    Very  Dicidlng 

AppliCi  Influeaca  Ifflporti     leant     lapott,  by  Itself 


Dollar  amount  of  ths  salary 

at  which  I  would  start  0         2  6  37        40  15 

Place  on  the  salary  steps 

cenparad  to  loy  prasint  position         0         3        10  36        3?  14 

Ability  to  tranifir  ly  credits 

in  ritiraent  plan  1         7        13  27        33  17 

Vacition  and  sick-laava 

benafiti  in  the  new  contract  0  7         36  41         23  2 


3ar  of  work  weeks  in  the 
new  contract  0        10        20  37        19  4 

Wiithar  any  tanure  rights  are 

transferred  or  grantad  1         6        10  37        34  12 


K3 


mm  I 

Mi^B  tte  tu&m  sf  thi  Ij^ertaaoi  ttiy  mid  lEta^.to  U 
biekiroufld  hmn  (factors  aot  lubjict  to  ^Mk  policy)  is  eoa* 
iidsrini  i  jeb  in  ssthif  dliErict;  tiUitd  to  thi  staKit  piresiEi 


hmu  Givlag  Eirt  litlB| 

^^"Qt  Hot       No      Littli    Siplf-     ?^  MUiMi 

AppUc,  lafluiaei  Iiport.     least    topoft,  hj  Itiilf 


The  naighbprhood  ana  that 

I  could  live  in  2  S  14  31         ij  n 

The  dlstincei  la  hours  of  tflvel 

tiMh  im       I  llvi  m  °         8        15        26        28  22 

Proipaetl  for  ly  chiirch  atteadaQei 

and  pirticlpatioa  5  24        ig  3 

Job  and/Di  cmualty  riipsnilbiiitiei 

My  ova  eomunity  riiponilbiliElis        *        28         3^         ^1         5  3 

My  prDipa^El  Ut  prosotlQa 
within  the  district  _     1         g  34        28  4 

NiaEQaii  to  rilativii  and  frisadi  2  ,21  9  j 

Thi  pirisn  I  would  have  ai  iy 

^>^P^^i^«  1  14         20         "  ? 

Ihi  co-werkiri  I  would  hivi  j  ,„       ^.         32  21  ^ 

Thi  school  ly  children  would  bi 

RseriiEioMl  eppotcunitlii,  4  33        17  2 
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Compa/uUon 


Several  factors  are  rated  In  a  pattern  that  warranti 
ramark  to  a  later  eectlon  of  this  report*    A  comparison  of 
the  two  types  of  Incentive  factors  is  in  order  here. 

Few  of  the  six  public  policy  factors  are  rated  as  in^ 
applicable  or  of  no  Influence |  many  of  the  background  factors 
were  s©  rated.    If  the  percents  of  4  and  5  ratings  (very 
Isaportant  and  ImportMit  enough  to  decide  the  Issue  by  itself) 
given  to  the  public  policy  factors  are  added  together  and 
divided  by  sIk^  the  average  percentage  of  high  ratings  is  41; 
if  the  same  averaging  is  done  with  the  background  factors t  the 
obtained  percentage  is  30.         the  %Aole»  the  public  policy 
factors  are  rated  higher  than  the  background  factors. 

The  same  factors  can  be  viewed  as  inhibitors  to  mobility 
if  presented  in  terms  of  the  teachers  *  Investments  In  their 
present  positions .    The  teachers  were  asked i 

"Now  consider  your  present  position  In  the  light  of 
the  factors  in  the  list  in  question  8  above.    Which  three 
factors  in  that  list  do  you  value  most  In  your  present 
position?    Enter  in  these  blanks  the  n^^ers  between  27 
and  44  from  the  parentheses  that  follw  the  three 
factors  most  taportant  to  you  in  your  present  position." 

The  tally  of  responses  to  this  question  is  given  In 
Table  3.    The  table  shows  a  percent  of  mention  In  each  blank 
on  the  questionnaire  so  that  some  sense  of  priority  can  be 
preserved J  as  well  as  the  totals  for  each  factor. 


Insert  Table  3  About  Here 

The  final  colume  in  Table  3,  the  total  percent  of  mention 
for  each  factor ^  can  be  interpreted  as  "the  percent  of  teachers 
for  whom  this  factor  is  among  the  three  most  Important  in 
their  present  positions,"    The  table  represents  inhibition  to 
mobility  in  the  sence  of  the  human  capital  that  the  teachers 
have  acquired  as  investments  in  their  present  districts. 

It  should  be  noted  that>  unlike  the  presentation  of 
incentive  factors*  the  Inhibiting  factors  were  presented  to 
the  respondants  in  such  a  way  that  each  factor  had  to  compete 
with  each  of  the  other  factors  for  attention.    Furtheri  some 
of  the  statements  are  phrased  more  awkwardly  for  inhibitory 
than  for  Incentive  interpretation  (for  example*  the  transfer 
of  tenure  rights) . 

The  factors  mentioned  among  the  three  most  JUnportant  by 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  werei  neighborhood  to  live 
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TABLE  3 


RaspoMes  to  tha  request  to  aeleet  the  three  facters  (gee 
Tables  1  end  2)  valued  most  to  the  teacher's  preeent  jebi 
by  percent  of  teachers  listing  factor. 


Listed     Listed     Listed  Total 
First     Second     Third  Listing 


Dollar  amount  of  salary 

21 

10 

1  n 

Step  on  salary  schedule 

8 

12 

0 

Retirement  transfer 

1 

5 

Vsc&tloTip  sick-leave 

i 

Niflnber  of  weeks  worked 

0 

3 

0 

Tenure  rights 

3 

4 

Neighborhood  area 

15 

g 

7 

JU 

Travel  time  from  where  live 

11 

10 

7 

28 

Church  attendance*  partlclps 

3 

2 

3 

8 

Job/reaponalbllltles  of  spouse 

13 

9 

4 

26 

Own  comnunity  responsibilities 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Opportunity  for  promotion 

1 

4 

5 

10 

Nearness  relatlvas/frlendi 

2 

4 

3 

9 

Supervisor 

6 

8 

5 

19 

Co--workers 

8 

9 

9 

26 

Sehool  for  omi  children 

2 

4 

9 

15 

Recreational  opportunitlaa 

1 

3 

7 

11 
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in,  distance  from  present  home^  amount  of  salary,  place  on 
salary  schedulei  job  or  responsibility  of  spouse ,  and  co-* 
workers . 

Region  Acceptoiae 

certain  areas  of  Minnesota  are  eKperlencing  declining 
enrollment  to  a  greater  degree  than  are  others.    It  would  be 
useful  to  know  which  of  these  areas  are  attractive  to  poten^- 
tially  mobile  teachers. 

Accordingly,  the  teachers  were  asked i 

"If  everything  else  were  equal,  but  you  could  no  longer 
have  a  position  in  your  present  school  district.  In 
which  regions  of  the  state  would  you  be  willing  to 
work?    Check  all  that  you  would  accept.  Including  your 
present  region  if  you  wish." 

The  choices  given,  and  the  percent  of  teachers  who  checked 
each  one,  are  shown  in  Table  4.    The  choices  were  defined  to 
conform,  as  much  as  was  possible  In  brief  statements,  to  the 
areas  projected  for  differential  fluctuation  in  school  enroll- 
ment (Advisory  Council,  1976,  p.  108). 


Insert  Table  4  About  Here 

In  general,  the  results  indicate  that  teachers  are  more 
willing  to  move  to  those  areas  of  the  state  that  are  projected 
for  least  decline  in  school  enrollment. 

The  major  alternatives  faced  by  a  teacher  whose  job  is 
cut  due  to  declining  enrollment  are  to  seek  another  educational 
job  under  certain  conditions  or  to  leave  the  field  of  educa-- 
tion-    Accordingly,  the  teachers  were  asked i 

"If  you  could  not  have  an  educational  position 
In  your  present  school  district  after  June,  1977, 
which  of  these  things  would  you  think  you  would  be 
most  likely  to  do?" 


Insert  Table  5  About  Here 

The  question  was  not  worded  clearly  enough  as  is  indicated 
by  the  21  percent  who  checked  more  than  one  answer.    Yet,  the 
remaining  answers  give  a  fairly  clear  cut  pattern. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  wuuld  leave  the  field 
of  education  if  they  could  not  continue  in  their  present 
districts.     It  indicates  some  sort  of  breaking  point  in  teacher 
willlngnese  or  motivation  to  move.    It  also  indicates  that  a 
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Digtributlon  of  reepondents  cheeking  each  option  In  response  to 
the  questlonp  "#  .  .to  trtileh  regions  of  ths  state  vould  you  be 
willing  to  work?.  . 


Eeglon  Fereent  Cheeking 

Hinnepto  and  RMsey  countlest   ^  . 

Including  St,  Paul  and  Minneapolis  44 
In  eountlas  surrounding  Hennepin 

and  Rmsey  55 
Northeastern  Mlimeiatai  Including 

Duluth  and  arrowhead  area  34 
Southeastern  Hlnnesotai  not 

Including  Rochester  area  28 

South  central  Minnesota ,  Including 

Rochester  and  Hankato  areas  43 

Southwestern  Minnesota  23 
NDrthwestern  Minnesota  26 
Central  Minnesota,  north  of  St,  Paul  43 
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TABLE  5 

Raaponses  to  alternatlvea  In  hypothetic^,  event  that  employment 
could  not  be  eontinued  in  the  teacher's  present  district.  ' 


Alternative  Percent  Choosing 


Try  to  get  a  job  with  an  Samediately 

adjacent  district  33 

Look  for  an  education  job  elsewhere 

in  Minnesota  17 

Look  for  an  education  job  outside  of 

Minnesota  4 

Take  a  Job  outside  of  education ,  or 

retire  26 

More  than  one  of  above  alt^nativas 

checket  ^  21 
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full  fourth  of  Minnesota  teaaheri  (not  necessarily  the  ones 

in  areas  of  greatest  decline)  would  leave  education  if  enrollment 

decline  required  it  in  1977. 

A  third  of  the  teachers  would  seek  work  in  imediately 
adjacent  dlstrlctSp  providing  an  explanation  for  the  finding 
(Table  2)  that  distance  from  the  present  home  la  important 
to  teachers  contCTplating  a  move;  they^would  cofimute  from 
their  present  hornet    This  tendency  to  seek  work  nearby  would 
not  solve  the  problCT  of  a  teacher  surplus  since  enrollment 
deellnes  tend  to  be  regional  In  nature. 

The  charaeterlstlcs  of  the  responding  population  are 
Important  for  descriptive  purposes *  of  course,  but  sample 
data  like  these  do  not  add  to  what  is  more  easily  learned 
about  the  total  population  of  teaehers.    The  characteristics 
have  greater  value  in  interaction  with  other  responses ,  as 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Sex 

As  Table  6  indicates,  43  percent  of  the  teachers  are  male 
and  57  percent  are  female.    This  datum  was  determined  from 
the  teacher's  given  name.    It  could  not  be  determined  at  all 
In  one  case.    Error  was  probably  negligible. 


Insert  Table  6  About  Here 

UvQJt 

Table  7  indicates  the  level  at  which  the  teacher  is 
employed.    This  was  deteralned  from  the  provided  address  list. 
In  nine  cases  (2.4  percent)  no  reliable  Indicator  could  be 
found*    There  were  some  indicators  of  employment  in  special 
education,  but  they  were  not  deemed  reliable  and  were  not 
tallied. 


Insert  Table  7  About  Hera 


The  age  distribution  of  the  responding  teachers  is  shown 
in  Table  8. 


Insert  Table  8  About  HereT 

Vmu  Te^aahing 

The  teachars  were  asked  to  raport  the  number  of  years 
that  they  had  been  in  the  teaching  profession,  as  shown  in 
Table  9. 


Ingert  Table  9  About  Here 
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TABLE  6 


Sex  of  Respondents 


Sex 


Male 
Female 


Percent 


43 
57 


FRIC 
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TABLE  7 

Grade  level  taught  by  reBpondenta, 


Level 

Percent 

Elementary 

44 

Middle  Sehool 

3 

Junior^  Senior s  or  4  year 

High  School 

49 

Area  Voeatloml^Technleal 

Inatitute 

4 
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TABLE  8 


Agea  of  respondents. 


Percent 

20-24 

7 

25-29 

26 

30-34 

18 

35-39 

10 

40-44 

12 

45-49 

10 

50-54 

7 

55-59 

6 

• 

60-64 

4 

(Mdn.+331 

ERIC 


26  i 
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TABLE  9 


Distribution  of  tespondents  to  the  question,  "As  of  July  1> 
1976 p  how  many  years  will  you  have  taught  >  eountJjig  all 
professional  education  Jobs?" 


Hunter  of  Years  Percent  of  Responses 


0-4 

21 

5-9 

30 

10-14 

18 

15-19 

14 

20-24 

8 

25-29 

7 

30-34 

1 

(>ldn.«9) 
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Heairly  half  of  the  respondanta  had  taught  for  10  or 
more  years. 


A  teacher's  Invastment  In  his  or  her  present  district 
la  probably  influaneed  by  the  length  of  time  employed  by 
that  district p  the  datim  reported  In  Table  10. 


Insert  Table  10  About  Here 

PJLcLatbomd  Raita 

As  an  IndeK  of  the  ex\<:ent  to  which  a  teacher's  career 
had  been  invested  in  the  present  district *  a  ratio  was  cal* 
culated  between  the  data  in  Tables  9  and  10 #    The  obtained 
distribution  of  respondents  Jn  terms  of  that  ratio  is  shown 
in  Table  11* 


Insert  Table  11  About  Here 

In  interpreting  Table  11,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
21  percent  of  the  respondents  had  taught  for  less  than  five 
years ^  and  only  7  percent  were  In  their  first  or  second  year 
of  teaching.    The  large  nimber  (38  percent)  reporting  a  ratio 
of  1*00>  or  entire  teaching  career  spent  in  one  district, 
is  therefore  not  an  artifact  of  first-year  teacher  reports* 
Altogether,  85  percent  of  the  teachers  had  spent  half  or  more 
of  their  qareers  in  their  present  districts,  and  55  percent 
had  spent  four^fifths  or  more  in  their  present  districts. 

IntMactLorU 

With  some  40  variables,  many  of  them  evidently  interrelated, 
a  great  many  interactions  could  have  been  checked,    for  purposes 
of  the  present  study,  only  a  few  of  apparently  greatest  interest 
were  cross- tabulated.    Because  so  many  data  were  categorical 
and  in  order  to  use  the  same  statistical  test  throughout, 
the  chi  square  test  was  used  for  the  cross-tabulation.  This 
test  has  the  additional  advantage,  on  a  computer  prlnt^cut, 
of  displaying  all  of  the  intersections  between  each  category 
of  data.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  powerful  testi  it  is 
not  likely  to  find  trivial  relationships.    This  feature  is 
useful  when  dealing  with  large  samples  such  as  that  of  this 
study,  where  small  but  atatistlcally  significant  findings 
might  not  have  practical  significance. 

The  cross-tabulatlnns  are  shown  in  Table  12,    A  signif- 
icance figure  of  ,05  or  less  means  that  there  are  less  than 
five  chances  out  of  a  hundred  that  the  relationship  is  due 
to  sampling  error,    A  figure  of  less  than  .01  means  that  the 
odds  are  less  than  one  out  of  a  hundred  that  the  relationship 
is  random  error.    The  significant  relationships  are  described 
in  the  following  table. 


Insert  Table  12  About  Here 
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TABLE  10 


Distribution  of  responses  to  the  question^  "As  of  July  l,  1976 i 
how  many  years  id.ll  you  have  taught  in  your  present  dlstflot?" 


Nuc^er  of  Years  Percent  of  Responses 


0-4 

29 

5-9 

38 

10-14 

18 

15-19 

10 

20-24 

3 

25-29 

1 

j>Idn.=6.5) 
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TABLE  11 


DletrlbutlQn  ©f  respondsnts  with  regard  to  a  ratio  obtained  by 
dividing  nmbar  of  years  In  present  dlstriet  by  nraber  of  years 
mm  a  teacher. 


Ratio  Percent 


.00-. 09 

1 

.10-. 19 

0 

.20-. 29 

5 

.30-. 39 

5 

.40-. 49 

6 

.30-. 59 

10 

.60-. 69 

9 

.70-. 79 

11 

.80-. 89 

11 

.90-. 99 

6 

1.00 

38 
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Reeulst  of  eross-tabulating  ?^eleoted  varlableis  given  as  significance 
obtained  by  chi  square  test*    Bee  text  fov  naturs  q£  significance 


TABLE  12 

Resulst  of  cross-tabulating  »^elected 
obtained  by  chi  square  test*  Bee  te: 
relationship. 


Variables  Compared  Significance 


Age  vs.  Major  alternaclves  #0000 

Age  vs.  Salary  factor  .0015 

Age  vs.  Retirement  plan  factor  .0000 

Age  vs.  Spouse  responsibility  factor  .0430 

Age  vs.  School/ora  children  factor  .0011 

Age  vs.  Conmunlty  responsibility  factor  .2358 

Age  vs.  Present  job  factors i    one  .0061 

Age  vs.  Present  job  factors^    two  .0005 

Age  vs.  Present  Job  factors:    three  .0352 

Sex  vs.  Major  alternatives  .0029 

Se^  vs.  Spouse  responsibility  factor  .0000 

Sex  vs.  School/own  children  factor  .0000 

Sex  vs.  Present  job  factor  .0000 

Sex  vs.  Present  job  factors:    two  .0269 

Sex  vs.  Present  job  factors i     three  .0102 

Years  present  district  vs.  Major  alternatlvea  .0090 

Years  present  district  vs.  Present  Job  factors i    one  .0000 

Years  present  district  vs.  Present  job  factors:  two  .2935 
Years  present  district  vs.  Present:  Job  factors:    three  .0000 

Years  present  district  vs.  Salary  factor  .3929 

Years  present  district  vs.  Retirement  plan  factor  .0001 
Years  present  district  vs.  Spouse  responsibility  factor  .1050 

Years  present  district  vs.  Promotion  factor  .1062 

Placebound  ratio  vs.  Level  .6110 

Flacebound  ratio  vs.  Major  alternatives  .0838 

Placebound  ratio  vs.  Salary  factor  .3478 

Flacebound  ratio  vs.  Travel  time  factor  .4180 

Placebound  ratio  vs.  Retirement  plan  factor  .0085 

Placebound  ratio  vs.  Tenure  rights  factor  •  .882 

Placebound  ratio  vs.  Present  job  factors:    one  .0000 

Placebound  ratio  vs.  Present  Job  factors:     two  .2303 

Placebound  ratio  ve.  Present  job  factors:     three  .0281 

Major  alternatives  vs.  Travel  ttoe  factor  .0000 
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Age 


The  afift  of  the  teacher  might  reasonably  relate  to  a 
number  of  other  variables.    The  natures  of  the  significant 
relationshipi  are  accounted  for  by  these  facts i    Most  teachers 
over  age  50  would  leave  education  if  their  districts  were 
to  terminate  their  jobsi  older  teachers  tend  to  give  more 
consideration  to  salary  and  to  retirement  plans;  Job  and/or 
conasunlty  responsibility  of  spouse  is  least  ^portant  to 
teachers  under  age  30  or  over  age  50 i  school  for  their  own 
children  is  most  important  to  teachers  under  age  S0|  and  the 
present  job  factors  Important  to  the  older  teachers  are  salary 
amount  and  schedule  step^  while  younger  teachers  are  more 
likely  to  value  supervisors  and  co-workers*    ^ong  these 
relatiot^shlpSt  age  la  related  to  a  practically  toportwt  extent 
only  with  readiness  to  leave  education  and  with  the  liaportance 
attached  to  salary.    Other  relationships  do  not  seem  strong 
enough  to  affect  the  concerns  of  this  study. 

Sex 

The  gender  of  the  teachers  also  shows  expectable  relation- 
ships to  other  data*    Female  teachers  are  more  likely  (42  percent 
vs.  9  percent)  to  consider  spouse's  job  and/or  responsibility 
as  the  deciding  factor  in  changing  districts.    Similarly  and 
probably  relatedlys  females  would  more  likely  seek  a  job  In 
an  Immediately  adjacent  district.    Females  more  often  report 
that  school  for  their  ami  children  Is  inapplicable  to  them* 
Among  factors  on  their  present  jobSs  female  teachers  tend  to 
more  greatly  value  the  distance  from  their  present  homes  and 
their  spouse's  responsibilities.    The  relationship  between 
sex  and  spouse's  job  and/or  co^unity  responsibilities  is 
persistent  and  of  practical  magnitude. 

Vta/u  In  P^e^eni  V^t/Uc^ 

The  number  of  years  in  the  teachers'  present  districts 
represents  their  investments  In  local  situations.  Teachers 
with  greater  local  tenure  would  be  more  likely  to  leave  educa- 
tion if  their  positions  terminated;  this  is  linked of  course, 
to  the  teacher's  age,  as  is  the  higher  rating  by  long-tenure 
teachers  of  present  job  factors  relating  to  salary  and  retire-- 
ment.    Teachers  who  have  worked  longer  in  their  present  dis- 
tricts are  also  more  likely  to  give  consideration  to  possible 
transfer  of  retirement  benefits  if  they  were  to  change  dis-- 
trlcts*    None  of  the  relationships  appear  to  be  strong  enough 
to  have  much  practical  utility, 

Pi£L(ytbound  Ratio 

The  proportion  of  each  teacher's  causer  which  has  been 
spent  in  the  present  district  is  the  placaVound  ratio.  It 
is  related  significantly  in  the  statistical  sense  with  a  few 
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variables s    vmtf  few  leaeheta  who  have  spent  all  thely 
careers  In  one  dlstrtot  would  aonalder  that  tranifer  q£  their 
retlrmtnt  plans  to  he  the  dealdlng  factor  In  ehahglng  die* 
trlcts^  and  teaahsrs  with  low  ratios  value  promotional  oppor* 
tunltleSi  dlstanae  of  Job  from  present  homey  and  ao^orker 
rslattonshlps  appear  to  be  strong  enough  for  pr act leal 
utility ^rel^ant  to  this  study* 

A  pattern  of  answers  seemed  to  be  raerglng  as  the  data 
were  tallied.    This  Impression  was  strengthened  by  notations 
iEiad&  on  some  questloimalres#    To  eheek  whether  the  apparent 
pattern  was  plausible ^  cross-tabulation  was  made  between  the 
teachers'  avowed  plans  In  the  event  that  their  positions  were 
terminated  and  the  consideration  they  would  give  to  travel 
distance  from  bhelr  present  homes  In  changing  districts*  The 
relationship  ^Ich  was  found  supports  the  evident  pattern; 
those  who  would  first  try  to  get  a  Job  In  an  Immediately 
adjacent  district  are  those  who  place  high  value  upon  travel 
time  from  their  present  homes*    The  pattern  Is  epitomised  as, 
"If  I  lost  this  job,  I  would  look  for  a  Job  close  enough 
for  me  to  commute t  and  keep  this  home  If  I  could,"    This  pattern 
Implies  reduced  Inter^reglonal  mobility. 


Conclmiori^  and  RzaommdatloM 

The  Context  In  which  the  findings  of  this  survey  should 
be  analysed  has  at  least  these  features p  stated  here  as  given 
information  or  assmptioni,  , 

*  Minnesota  consists  of  regional  labor  markets  for  teachers. 
The  regions p  in  substantial  part  due  to  school  enrollment 
fiuctuations  which  are  specific  to  each  region,  have  different 
capacltlaa  to  support  teaching  positions*    Each  district  Is 
also  a  Bub^market* 

•  The  nets  statewide  trend  in  for  decline  In  enrollment* 

*  Teachers  p  by  virtue  of  employinent  in  a  particular 
district,    acquire  himan  capital  investments  that  are  specific 

to  that  district  and  which  (to  the  extent  that  they  are  specific) 
tend  to  inhibit  their  taking  jobs  els where*    The  extent  to 
which  this  is  true  was  one  subject  of  this  surv^ey* 

•  Public  policy, as  embodied  in  lawsj  regulatlong,  and  local 
contracts p  can  Influence  both  the  permeability  of  teacher 
labor  market  boundaries  and  the  portability  of  some  forms 

of  teacheri'  human  capital.    Other  Influences  on  market 
boundary  and  human  capital  portability  are  not  subject  to 
public  policy.    The  balance  between  what  public  policy  can 
and  camot  do  was  another  subject  of  this  investigation, 

27  i 
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The  findings  guggeet  thatp  under  the  prew^ent  state  of 
affairs,  these  svents  are  likely i 

•  Maiilve  local  decline  In  enrollment,  and  subsequent 
massive  local  tertalnaclon  of  teaching  positions »  will  have 
the  effect  of  reaovlng  up  to  one-'flfth  of  teachers  from  the 
active  profession.    Thoaa  leaving  teaching  will  be  dis^ 
proportionately  the  older  teachers  If  lay-off  Is  massive  enough 
to  overcome  their  seniority. 

•  Leas  naislve  terminations  will  lead  teachers  to  seek 
work  within  oomDUtlng  distance  from  their  present  homes* 
Since  enrollment  decline  tends  to  be  a  regional  phenomenon, 
this  attempt  Is  not  likely  to  solve  the  Individual's  or 
society -s  problems. 

•  These  factors  which  can  be  influenced'  by  public  policy 
will  be  taken  into  account  by  teachers  ^o  must  leave  their 
positions  and  either  seek  other  teaching  Jobs  or  leave  educa^ 
tion.    Background  factors  may  exert  an  even  stronger  Influence. 

•  To  the  extent  that  teachers  are  willing  to  go  to  other 
Intrastate  regions  for  work,  they  are  most  attracted  to 
regions  with  least  enrollment  decline « 

In  the  light  of  the  Information  available,  questions  of 
public  policy  which  bear  upon  teacher  mobility  may  be  dis^ 
cussed. 

ScLtaAy  ?lan6 

The  evidence  available  from  this  survey  indicates  that 
teachers  put  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  upon  salary  amount,  both 
In  considering  a  potential  new  district  and  in  weighing  the 
virtuas    of  their  present  positions  *    The  related  matter  of 
step  on  the  ealary  schedule  Is  likewise  taken  Into  account 
when  considering  a  move. 

Therefore,  If  teacher  mobility  is  desired,  public  policies 
should  be  considered  which  preserve  both  dollar  mount  of 
salary  and  position  on  the  salary  schedule  when  a  teachwt 
moves  to  a  new  district.    Possible  public  policy  means  for 
doing  this  include i 

"    Seek  a  uniform  salary  schedule  statewide,  or  one  adjusted 
for  local  cost  of  living,  with  mandatory  transfer  of  standing* 
A  state  subsidy  to  the  affected  local  district  would  probably 
be  needed.  Achieving  statewide  uniformity  would  be  difficult 
and  might  produce  unfavorable  side  effects.  Or, 

•  Through  legislation,  seek  to  provide  a  state  subsidy  to 
a  local  district  that  enables  the  district  to  hire  a  teacher 
from  a  region  of  decling  enrollment  with  advanced  salary  standing. 
Or, 
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•  Seek  out  and  rQnove  "articiflal"  barriers  to  a  free  market 
negotiation  between  a  transferring  teacher  and  a  receiving 
district*    This  action  might  take  the  form  of  a  law  ©r 
regulation  i^lch  forbids  local  callective  contracts  that  set 

an  upper  itoit  to  the  tranef err-In  of  longevity  credit*  It 
might  take  the  form  of  a  regulation  forbidding  a  district  to 
set  a  policy  of  an  upper  limit.    Further  study  would  be  needed 
to  establish,  ^lat  articiflal  barriers  do  in  fact  exist,  and 
what  action  is  required  to  remove  th^,  but  the  study  would 
not  be  large  or  difficult. 

The  third  option  above  Is  recomiended  since  It  would 
achieve  the  desired  result  with  fewer  changes  or  potential 
undesirable  side  effects  than  are  associated  with  the  first 
two  options. 

In  Minnesota  J  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  are  the 
only  school  districts  that  do  not  participate  in  the  Teacher 
Retirement  Association,    Even  there,  recent  years  have  seen 
legislation  that  enables  teachers  moving  between  these  three 
districts  and  the  rest  of  the  state  to  retain  their  retirement 
rights.    The  two  classes  of  retirement  plan  are  not  fully 
identical,  and  investments  in  the  two  are  retained  separately, 
but  the  results  of  this  survey  seem  to  indicate  th^t  either 
teachers  are  unaware  that  the  rules  have  changed,  or  they  see 
a  disadvantage  to  having  two  retirement:  investments,  or  the 
issue  presents  sorae  other  psychological  problem  to  them. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  retirement  plan  factor 
is  most  important  to  older  teachers ^  to  those  who  have  been 
Mployed  by  their  present  districts  for  many  years,  and  to 
those  who  are  most  plac^  \i^*\.,ad .     Its  Impact  on  teacher  mobility 
is  therefore  strongest  upun  experienced  teachers  who  are  also 
most  senior  and  are  consequently  least  likely  to  suffer  Invol- 
untary displacement  due  to  declining  enrollment.    These  facts 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  whether  to  change 
public  pciicy. 

If  It  is  desired  to  reduce  the  mobility  inhibition  caused 
by  retirement  plans*  these  coi/rses  of  action  are  possible i 

•  Mount  a  campaign  to  inform  teachers  about  their  present 
ability  to  retain  retirement  benefits.    The  Teacher  Retirment 
Association  reports  thaf:  it  has  sent  the  information  to  al] 
teachers,  but  communication  Bm&mn  not  to  have  been  fully 
effective. 

•  Seek  legislation  thnx  would  bring  all  districts,  including 
the  three  large  cities,  into  a  single  retirement  plr.n.  This 
would  require  caution  and  perhaps  a  phase-in  time  to  avoid 
individual  inequities. 


Both  courses  of  action  are  recomttended  with  greatest 
urgency  falling  upon  the  first.    The  second  is  questionable 
on  a  GQst^beneflt  basis. 

At  present  in  Minnesota ,  teachRr  tenure  is  only  partially 
transf errable  to  another  district.    When  a  teacher  who  has 
completed  two  years  of  probation  moves  to  a  new  district, 
tenure  is  not  granted  until  a  year  of  probation  is  suGCessfully 
passed  in  the  new  district.     In  cities  of  the  first  class,  two 
years  of  probation  are  required  of  a  transf errlng-ln  teacher, 

7         Most  of  the  teachers  in  this  survey  reported  that  the 
transfer  or  granting  of  tenure  was  an  important  consideration 
in  moving  to  another  district.     If  it  is  desired  to  further 
reduce  this  barrier  to  mobility ,  at  leagt  these  courses  of 
action  are  possible. 

•  Seek  a  law  that  would  require  all  districts  to  respect 
the  tenure  acquired  in  another  Minnesota  district.  This 
would  place  a  heavy  demand  upon  the  omniscience  of  the  hiring 
process  ^  and  would  probably  also  require  a  liberalization  of 
districts'  authority  to  discharge  teachers  for  cause.  Forces 
against  this  course  of  action  would  almost  certainly  defeat 
It, 

•  Seek  a  law  abolishing  tenure.    This  is  a  straw  man  pro-- 
posalj  of  course,  because  it  also  would  encounter  massive 
resistance. 

•  Seek  a  law  which  would  bring  the  cities  of  the  first  class 
into  conformity  with  other  districts  in  regard  to  tenure.  This 
would  encounter  some  resistance  from  those  few  districts , 
probab ly , 

On  balance J  none  of  these  courses  of  action  is  recoMiended. 
If  the  Council  strongly  wishes  to  address  the  issue,  then  option 
number  3  would  be  recommended.     If  that  is  done,  it  cu^'  be  in 
the  form  of  supporting  others  who  may  bring  this  for^-^^  .  1  as 
a  legislative  proposal.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  still 
others  may  wish  to  bring  a  counter-proposal  to  regularize 
thp  state  of  the  model  of  the  cities  of  the  first  class, 
feeding  that  one  year  is  not  enough  to  judge  the  suitability 
of  a  teacher. 

Wo/ik  Wtzlu,  VaacLtion,  md  Sidi  Leaue 

The  teachers  gave  relatively  little  consideration  to 
number  of  weeks  worked  or  to  vacation  and  sick  leave  benefits. 
These  matters  are  apparently  already  uniform  enough  so  as  to 
present  no  serious  mobility  problem.    No  action  on  these 
factors  is  recommended, 
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OthsA  IneeJtiLveA  and  P^^ae>xttue6 

The  factore  In  njoblllty  which  are  not  subject  to  public 
policy,  and  tirfilch  are  refarrad  to  in  this  report  ag  background 
factors s  are  worthy  of  study  for  the  sake  of  undarstandlng 
the  teacher  mobility  proceaa. 

Inherently^     the  background  factore  dp  not  land  themselves 
to  recommendations  for  action  by  the  Council,    On  the  other 
hand,  they  must  be  taken  into  account  in  forecasting  the 
probable  ef f activenass  of  changing  the  public  policy  factors* 

The  opinion  of  the  investigator  la  that  the  public  policy 
factors  are  important  enough  to  warrant  the  Council's  attention 
to  the  extent  recommended  above *  but  that  the  public  policy 
factors  account  for  a  bit  less  than  half  of  the  present 
inhibition  on  teacher  mobility.    No  more  exact  statement  is 
possible  on  the  basis  of  available  data^  partly  because  Cother) 
unknoiim  factors  are  almost  certainly  operative. 

StumaAy  Rtcom]2.ndcLtiou 

In  the  arena  of  public  policy,  this  report  leads  to  three 
recommendations : 

*  Seek  out  and  remove  artificial  barriers  to  salary 
bargaining; 

*  Publicize  present  retirement  plan  provisional 

*  Bring  Minneapolis j  St.  Paul^  and  Duluth  into  the  standard 
retirement  plan* 

The  third  reconniiendation  is  not  a  strong  one* 

Background  factors  and  teacher  characteristics,  however, 
will  continue  to  limit  the  impact  of  any  public  policy  change. 
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8.  Suppose  that  your  position  ware  to  be  terminated  in  June  of  1977,   suppose  that 
there  was  no  other  educational  position  available  to  you  in  your  prejent  district, 
and  that  you  were  considering  whether  to  take  a  Job  in  some  partic  lar  other  district 
In  Minnesota,     Rate  the  taportance  to  your  decision  of  each  of  the  following  factors, 
using  this  five-point  scale i 

It  would  not  influence  my  decision  at  all  •  1 

It  would  huve  little  Importance  to  my  decision  ,  *  *  .  2 
It  would  be  a  significant  factor  In  my  decision  ,  .  .  .  3 
It  would  be  very  important  In  my  decision  4 
It  would  be  toportant  enough  to  decide  the  issue  by  itself  5 

(If  the  subject  of  the  factor  does  not  apply  to  yous  use  a  zero) 

Write  the  rating  number  (1,2s 3,4  or  5)  in  the  blank  after  each  factor  in  this  list. 


The  neighborhood  area  that  I  could  live  In  *     (27) 

The  dollar  amount  of  the  salary  at  which  I  would  start   (28) 

The  distance,  in  hours  of  travel  time,  from  where  I  live  now  .     *     ,  (29) 

Prospects  for  my  church  attendance  and  participation      ,     ,     .     *     •  (30) 

Place  on  the  salary  stt,  s  compared  to  my  present  posttlon  *     •     ,     .  (31) 

Ability  to  transfer  my  credits  in  retirement  plan   (32) 

Job  and/or  community  responsibilities  of  my  spouse  (34) 

My  own  co™unlty      Bponsibilities     ,   .     #     •     #    (35) 

Vacation  and  sick-leave  benefits  in  the  new  contract      .     ,     *     .     *  (36) 

Number  of  work  weeks  in  the  new  contract   (37) 

Whether  any  tenure  rights  are  transf errable  or  granted  ,     .     *     ,     .  (38) 

My  prospects  for  promotion  within  the  new  district  (39) 

Nearness  to  relatives  and  friends   (^^0) 

The  per&on  I  would  have  as  my  supervisor   (41) 

The  co-workers  I  would  have    ^  (42) 

The  school  my  children  would  be  able  to  attend   (43) 

Recreational  opportunities      (44) 


9.    Now  consider  your  present  position  in  the  light  of  the  factors  in  the  list  in 
question  8  above.    Which  three  factors  in  that  list  do  you  value  most  In  your  present 
position?     Enter  in  these  blanks  the  numbers  between  27  and  44  from  the  parenteses 
that  follow  the  three  factors  most  important  to  you  in  your  present  position: 

_  _„  (^5,46) 

_  (47,48) 

 ^  „  (49,50) 

TIIANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION  IN  THIS  INQUIRY, 
SURVKV  RKSULTS  WILL  IMl  RKPORTiU)  TO  TIIK  MINNESOTA  STATE 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  KLUCTUATINn  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS 
FUR  rOLlCY  ANALYSIS  ANU  RECOhtMENDATI ONS  . 

*• 
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2. 


TOCHER  CONTRACTS  AND  UNREQUESTED  LmVEl 
THE  LAW  AND  ITS  IMPLEMENTATION  DURING  A 
PERIOD  OF  DECLINING  ENROLX^NTS  AND 
CONSOLIDATION 


iimoDucriON 

In  1974, Minnesota  Statute  125,12,  Subd,  6a,  N^gotAMttd 
UnAtqtie^ttd  Leave  ai  Afa^enae  and  Subd,  6b,  UhAzqauttd  Leave 
0^  A64enaes  ware  enacted  to  govern  the  process  of  school 
district  staff  reduction  occasioned  by  declining  enrollments 
and  school  district  consolidation*     It  will  be  the  threefold 
purpose  of  this  paper  to: 

(1)  Analyze  the  unrequested  leave  of  absence  statutes 

(2)  Contrast  Minnesota  Statute  125.72,  Subd,  6a, 
Ntgotuuttd  UnAeqaeated  Leave      Absence,  and 
Subd*  6bi  Um2.quQAttd  Leave  o£  Afa^enee,  with 
Minnesota  Statute  179 -61-76,  FabtLa  EmploytZ  LaboK 
RqZaXJ^om  Act       197/ ,  noting  areas  of  Raemlng  con- 
flict; and, 

(3)  Describe  current  procedures  for  implementing  the 
unrequested  leave  of  absence  statute  in  Minnesota, 

The  conclusion  of  the  paper  will  suggest  model  legislation 
to  replace  125,12,  Subd,  6b,  Um^qaUtzd  Leave  0^  Absmat^  and 
will  indicate  other  areas  In  which  the  legislation  needs  to 
be  more  fully  developed* 

ANALYSTS  OF  THE  MIWWESOTA  STATUTE  725 JZ  SUSP,  6a, 
Wegoiiated  Unrequested  Leave  Afa^enee 
AWD  SUSP,  6b,  Un^zquUttd  Leave  Afa^enee* 

This  section  will  address  the  impact  of  school  district 
consolidation  on  teacher  contracts,  particularly  the  contracts 
of  teachers  who  have  achieved  continuing  contract  status  as 
defined  by  the  Minnesota  Statutes,  1974,  125.12,  Subd,  3, 
Pwb^tionaJiLj  PejUod  and  Subd*  4,  TmrUna^lon  Con^AnoX 
A^t&A  ?n.obationaAy  PoMod, 

It  is  well  established  that  continuing  contracts  held  by 
teachers  cannot  be  disallowed  in  the  event  of  school  district 


*See  Appendix  1  for  a  review  of  this  law. 
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consolidation,  reorganization,  or  attachment.    The  Minnesota 
Statutes,  1974,  122*45,  V4At/Ubut4.on  aLvdi  VhjlJblofi  0^  and 
LM.b4JUiMuj  TcLKcMnn,  Subd,  1  states  as  follows: 

Title  to  all  property,  real  and  personal,  of  any 
district  dissolved  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
122,41  to  122.52  and  of  any  unorganised  territory, 
and  all  legally  valid  and  enforceable  claims  and 
contract  obligations ,  pass  to  the  district  to  which 
such  dissolved  district  or  unorganized  territory 
is  attached. 

By  definition  ?f  Section  125.12,  Subd*  4,  TeJWH.ncM.on  0^ 
ConpLOJ^  A^t2A  Fha   ^tionaAiJ  foJiMod,  a  teacher's  continuing 
contract  would  con.  „itute  an  enforceable  claim  and  contract 
obligation. 

A  teacher  who  has  completed  his  probationary  period 
in  any  school  district,  and  who  has  not  bean  discharged 
or  advised  of  refusal  to  renew  his  contract  pursuant 
to  Subd.  3,  shall  have  a  continuini  contract  with 
such  district*    Thereafter,  the  teachers 's  contract 
shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  except  as 
modified  by  mutual  consent  of  the  board  and  the 
teacher,  until  terminated  by  a  majority  roll  call 
vote  of  the  board  upon  one  of  the  grounds  specified 
In  Subd,  6  or  6a  or  6b  .  or  by  the  written  resig- 

nation of  the  teacher  .   ,  . 

However,  though    continuing  contracts  do  pass  to  the  newly 
created  districts,  ground  are  given  in  the  Statutes  for  the 
termination  of  such  contracts  In  the  event  of  consolidation  in 
122. 46»  Subd*  2, 

itlnulng  contract  teachers  on  the  staffs  of  partici- 
pating districts  shall  be  retained  on  the  staff  of 
the  consolidated  districts  In  positions  for  which 
they  are  qualified  under  state  law  and  exlsulng 
board  standards  to  the  extent  that  such  positions 
shall  exist. 

This  provision  remained  unchanged  and  in  force  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  1974  Minnesota  Legislature  passed 
Mlnneso'  a  Statutes  125 ,12,  Subd,  6a,  HtQotLaZQ.d  UyjAe.qaU  tQ.d 
Leaue  oi  Absence,  Subd.  6b,  UiVLequute.d  Leaue  Absence. 
[4e£  Appendix  1],     The  intent  of  the  Legislature  In  passing 
this  measure  was  to  answer  the  concerns  of  teachers  whose 
districts  were  contemplating  consolidation  and/or  staff  raduc- 
tlon  in  the  face  of  declining  enrollments  and  to  provide, 
standardized  procedures  to  districts  faced  with  necessary 
sCaff  reduction. 
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The  two  subdivisions  contradict  previous  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  termination  of  continuing  teachers'  contracts 
in  the  event  of  consolidation*    The  Hirmesota  Statutes ,  122,46, 
0^^4.aQM  md  TmaheM,  ThaMLtLonaZ  ?Hx)vA^^Lom ^  Subd,  2,  the 
school  board  is  given  the  right  to  determine  which  continuing 
contracts  will  be  retained  and  which  will  be  terminated 
according  to  its  definition  of  position.     In  Minnesota  Statutes, 
125*12^  Subd ,  6a,  HtQO^JjOittd  UrJitquLQMt^d  Lmv^  o(  Afa4£nc£,  and 
Subd»  6b,  Ujpteque6ieS  Leaue      Ab^enae,  the  board  has  been 
granted  little  discretion.     In  these  subdivisions  staff  re- 
duction must  take  place  in  accordance  with  an  unrequested 
leave  of  absence  plan  negotiated  by  the  school  board  and  the 
eKclusive  bargaining  represenatlve  for  the  teachers,  or  in 
accordance  with  the  state  plan  outlined  in  Subd,  6b*  Moreover, 
in  those  statutes,  the  teacher's  continuing  contract  is  not 
terminated;  instead,  the  teacher  is  placed  on  unrequested 
leave  of  absence. 

Minnesota  Statutes  645*26,  Subd .  4,  T2AmlncM.on  0^  Contact 
A£teA  PKobatZonoAy  fzJLtod^  provides  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
contradiction,  the  most  recent  law  prevails.    Hence,  Minnesota 
Statutes  125,12,  Subd.  6a  and  Subd,  6b ,  takes  precedence  over 
Minnesota  Statutes  122.46,  O^^laQM  and  TmaheM ,  ThariM^tloncLl 
Pn.Ovt6Zon6 ,  Subd.  2.     However,  Minnesota  Statutes  125  •12  is 
not  definitive.     It  has  remained  the  responsibility  of  the 
courts  to  clarify  the  limits  of  school  board  powers  with 
respect  to  the  termination  of  continuing  contracts  for  reasons 
of  discontinuance  of  position,  declining  enrollments,  and  other 
causes  outlined  in  Minnesota  Statutes  125,12,  Subd.  6,  Gwund6 

Court  cases  which  have  addressed  the  issue  of  terminating 
teacher  contracts  can  be  divided  into  five  areas i 

(1)  Continuing  contract  status  as  defined  by  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court; 

(2)  Cause  for  termination  of  a  continuing  contract  or 
placement  on  unrequested  leave  of  absence; 

(3)  Legal  procedures  for  termination  of  continuing  con-- 
tracts  or  placement  on  unrequested  leave  of  absence; 

(4)  Status  of  probationary  or  non-tenured  teachers;  and 

(5)  Scope  of  judjcial  review  following  school  district 
proceedings  » 


The  decisions  reviewed  are  all  Minnesota  Supreme  Court 
decisions  unless  otherwise  noted.    Also,  the  word  ■'tenure'* 
as  used  in  this  paper  is  synonymous  with  the  term  "cpntinuing 
contract"  used  in  Minna^ota  Statutes  125,12,  EmploijmQ.Ylt} 
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Continuing  Contract  Status  as  Defined  by 
Minnesota  Supreme  Court 


Tenure  Is  often  referrsd  to  as  a  "rl|ht*'  ^cqui^^^ 
teachers  who  have  successfully  completed  #  hf^^±i±0d  number 
of  years  of  service  In  a  school  district,    Aj^HqugH  statutes 
refer  to  "continuing  contract  rights      it        ^^t  ari  absolute 
right.    School  boards  have  the  power  to  m^^t£  ^haltf  Schools  in 
accordance  with  district  needs.    They  cat^  ^ig^  distfi^s  a 
teachers  for  cauie*     In  F^^fe,  tt  oJL,        0^^^  Ql^duoAtlon 
0^  tftZ.  Uty  Oi  Vu^th^  75  N.W.  2d  at  514  ^  th^  concept 

was  stated  as  follows i  * 

t^e  ttYWJit  Im]  did  not,   ,   , impair  ^^^cx&^^^^^^Y 
power  with  which  school  boards  and  atf^^^^J  ^y^i^pritles 
are  vested  in  order  to  make  the  best  ^^l^^tion^ 
teachers  consonant  with  the  public  %o^%  ^^^n  s^^h 
powers  are  exercised  within  the  bouri4%i^^  of  ^ha 
act.    The  act  does  not  in  any  sense  effect 
of  transferring  from  the  school  boarj^  *   '   .  the 
teachers  either  the  managements  supQ^^tgi^^  gt 
control  of  our  school  system^  as  It         4^^^  }  ^edj 
since  such  powers  have  been  vested        th^  ^cho^^ 
boards  by  other  statutes  for  general  ^fte^^tion 
management  * 

Because  continuing  contract  status         c^^tited  ^he 
Legislature,  It  can  also  be  limited  by  th#^  b^^y  the 
case  of  school  district  reorganizaiton •  l^^Q    tt^®  Minnesota 

Association  of  Public  Schools ^  composed  of  ^u^^tc  s^^^°l  board 
members  and  teachers'  organizations,  chall^tig^4  ^^^^  MlnnesQta 
Statute,  Chapter  833,  1967s  which  required         qisg^^lution  of 
all  school  districts  not  maintaining  both  ^le^^htary  secondary 
schools  s  on  the  grounds  that  Chapter  833  iif^^Q5^s^^^^|;ionally 
impaired  the  teachers'  continuing  contract  ^l#^ts-  Court 
reasoned  to  the  contrary. 

Since  the  Legislature  has  the  sole  ju^^s^^^tiof^ 
dissolve  or  modify  a  school  district^  th#  ?act  -^at 
such  modifications  or  disolution  nece^^iP^^gg  the 
termination  of  a  teacher's  contract  d^^s  m&^^ 
Cs  833  an  unreasonable  means  to  the  v^^^^h 
sought  to  be  accomplished*    This  cour^  ^=t?c.^gnized 
that  although  the  teacher  tenure  law  ^^^^  jjrect 
effect  of  rewarding  qualified  teacher^  V^^^H  job 
security  and  minimising  the  role  that  ^^i^He  o% 
political  or  partisan  feelings  might  9^%^  \^  tt^e 
hiring  and  dismissing  of  teachers  .   ,   ^  te0^^® 
law  was  enacted  primarily  for  the  ben^?^^  advantage 
of  the  public  school  system  and  the  yil^UOta 

Hanson,  Coimty  AudLtoK  oi  Ottm  Ta.Lt  ay^d 

178  N,W,  2d  at  852  and  853  (1970). 
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Hence,  continuing  contract  status  id  a  limited  right 
held  by  teachers,  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Legislature  and 
the  Courts-    Possession  of  a  continuing  contract  does,  however, 
create  a  form  of  property  right  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitutions  cannot 
be  taken  from  the  tenured  teacher  without  due  process  of  law. 

Cause  of  the  Termination  of  a  Continuing  Contract  or  Placement 
on  Unrequested  Leave  of  Absence 

Termination  of  a  Continuing  Contract,     xhe  legal  causes 
for  termination  of  a  continuing  contract  are  outlined  in 
Minnesota  Statute  125,12,  Subd,  6,  Gwund^  TMrnLnaZLon, 
as  I 

(a)  Inefficient; 

(b)  Neglect  of  duty,  or  persistent  violation  of  school 
laws,  tul^.Bi  regulations,  or  directives; 

(c)  Conduct  Ui    ecoming  a  teacher  which  materially  impaire 
his  educational  effectiveness; 

(d)  Other  good  and  sufficient  grounds  rendering  the 
teacher  unfit  to  perform  his  duties, 

Minnesota  Statutes,  125,12,  Subd,  8,  Jnme.duJUt^  VJ^ahoAgtp 
outlines  the  grounds  for  immediate  discharge  of  a  teacher; 

(a)  Serious  acts  of  insubordination; 

(b)  Neglect  of  duty;  and 

(c)  Inability  to  continue  assigned  duties, 

Unrequested  Leave  of  Absence,     Placement  on  unrequested 
leave  of  absence  may  occur  in  the  event  of  discontinuance  of 
position,  lack  of  pupils,  financial  limitations,  or  merger 
of  classes  caused  by  consolidation  of  districts,    A  continuing 
contract  teacher  is  placed  on  unrequested  leave  and  is  entitled 
reinstatement  should  a  position  occur  in  the  district  for  which 
the  teacher  is  qualified  and  to  which  he  or  she  is  entitled  by 
reason  of  seniority.     No  fault  is  assigned  to  the  teacher  for 
loss  of  position, 

Minnesota  Statute  125,12,  Subd,  6a  and  6b  relating  to 
unrequested  ieaves,   is  unclear  in  at  least  five  respects, 
however i 

(1)  The  term  ^'position''  is  not  defined, 

(2)  There  enists  no  standard  teacher/pupil  ratio  by  which 
to  determine  lack  of  pupils, 

(3)  The  phrase  J  ''financial  limitation"  is  not  defined, 
(i)  The  procedure  for  granting  unrequested  leaves  of 

absence  in  the  event  of  school  district  consolidation 
is  not  clearly  spelled  out, 
(5)  The  legality  of  the  affirmative  action  clause  has  not 
been  established. 
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In  GdJig  V.  BooAd  oi  EduaaMon  oi        C^^y  o£  VuJbjMi, 
Bunting  v,  Smt  (7  N*W.  2d,  544,  1974),  the  court  suggested  that 
"position"  be  defined  as  "relative  place,  situation,  or  Btanding, 
specifically,  .  .  ,  official  rank  or  status,"    The  court  rejacted 
definitions  of  position  that  were  bo  narrowly  defined  as  "tep  her 
within  a  particular  room,  buildings  or  division,"  or  so  broaa.  / 
defined  as  "teacher  of  said  school  district,"    Nor  could  the 
board,  in  considering  the  position  of  elementary  teachers,  merely 
define  position  as  that  of  an  "elementary  tgacheri" 

When  a  teacher  has  been  assigned  to  the  teaching  of  primary 
grades  for  a  period  sufficient  to  establish  tenure  rights,  b] 
should  have  priority  over  teachera  from  the  intermediate  or 
gr^mar  grades  notwithstanding  the  tenure  rights  of  each  are 
the  same*     GZng,  supras  7  N,W,  2d  at  563. 

The  definitlDn  of  "position"  supplied  in  the  GJ^ng  case 
was  undisturbed  for  thirty=two  years  until  challenged  by 
fo^ah  V.  VlSitAMtt  Ho.  6H^  223  N*        2d  371  (1974).  Foesch 
was  a  second  grade  teacher  whose  cQntlnulng  contract  had  been 
terminated    due  to  decrease  in  student  enrollment  in  the  dis- 
trict*    Both  parties  to  the  case  questioned  the  GZng  definition 
of  "position"  as  Foesch  maintained  that  her  position  was  that  of 
second  grade  teacher  while  the  school  board  believed  that  her 
position  was  that  of  "elementary  teacher j"  as  stipulated  in  her 
contract,  and  asked  that  the  division  of  elementary  grades  into 
prtoary,  intermediate,  and  grammer  divisions,  as  outlined  In 
GinQp  be  overruled.     The  court  was  reluctant  to  overrule  the 
(jAJig  decision: 

[to  ovQAJUJU^t]  *   i   •  is  difficult  for  several  reasons, 
Fi^st,  we  note  that  G^^Hg  was  decided  on  the  basis  of 
an  extensive  record  which  presumably  contained  factual 
support  for  the  classifications  of  "positions" 
that  were  eBtablished  therein.     Secondly,  GXng  was 
decided  some  32  years  ago.    Since  then  the  Legislature 
had  modified  the  statutes  relevant  to  tenure  on 
nUri'erous  occasions.    Yet  the  statutory  language 
relating  to  position  has  remained  intact.  Pouchy 
supra,  223  N/W.  2d  at  375. 

In  spite  of  its  own  reluctance  to  overrule  G-Oig,   the  court 
did  overrule  that  portion  of  the  decision  which  classified 
teachers  as  primary,  intermediate,  and  graimnar,  in  light  of 
th^  fact  that  such  a  division  was  no  longer  relevant  to  current 
practice.     It  then  returned  the  decision  as  to  whether  Foesch 
was  a  "second  grade  teacher"  or  an  "elementary  teacher"  to  the 
district . 


2 

In  acCDrdance  with  earlier  atatul js,  whirh  did  not 
provide  for  unrequested  leave  of  absence* 
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Absent  legislative  clarification,  we  fael  that  the 
administrative  tribunal  is  the  proper  forum  to  take 
testimony  relative  to  what  constitutes  a  teacher^ s 
"position"  in  light  of  today's  practice.  Such 
testimony  should  include  that  of  expert  witnesses 
on  the  specialized  training  and  classification  of 
teachers  as  such  training  and  classification  might 
have  a  bearing  on  what  grades  of  students  and  types 
of  subjects  a  tenured  teacher  might  be  cuallfled 
to  teach,  particularly  as  to  the  Appellant  and  li  r 
replacement*     Fouah,  supra,  223  N/.s^  2d        375  . 

Hence,  to  date,  the  definition  of  "position,"  as  outlined 
in  the  Ging  case  is  somewhat  shaken,  particularly  in  referance 
to  elementary  teachers,  until  such  time  as  the  Legislature  or 
the  courts  make  further  clarify  ^ntions,  although  ■■position" 
probably  cannot  be  broadly  defined  as  a  "teacher  in  the 
district."    Lack  of  clear  guidelines,  could  cause  problems 
for  districts  which  wish  to  reduce  the  overall  ni^ber  of  their 
teaching  positions.     Even  if  teachers'  contracts  are  terminated 
in  inverse  ordp.r  to  that  in  which  they  were  hired  within  fields 
of  certification,  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  position 
will  be  crucial,  for  it  will  determine  the  manner  in  which 
the  seniority  lines  are  drawn. 

A  second  uncertainty  relates  to  "lack  of  pupils"   >s  a 
cause  for  teacher  dismissal.    The  state  does  not  require  any 
particular  teacher/pupil  ratio,  and  there  exists  no  standard 
by  which  to  determine  the  validity  of  argument. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  phrasa,  "financial  limitations," 
is  unclear  as  well.     It  should  be  assumed  that  in  the  event  the 
board  considers  discontinuing  positions  on  such  grounds,  it 
must  be  able  to  withstand  careful  eKamlnation  of  its  financial 
decisions  and  allocative  priorities.    Questions  could  easily 
arise  as  to  the  extent  of  the  financial  limltatinns  and  whether 
they  justify  board  action  with  respect  to  continuing  contracts. 
Could  a  district,  for  instance,  discontinue  positions  on  financial 
grounds  and  maintain  special  or  extra  currlcular  programs? 

A  fourth  area  of  uncertainty  lies  in  the  provisl  that 
"In  the  case  of  merger  of  classes  caused  by  consolidat.-^  of 
districts  ,   .   .,  the  order  in  wliich  teachers  who  have  aciquired 
continuing  contract  rights  shall  be  placed  on  unrequested  leave 
of  absence  ,   ,   .  shall  be  neaotiable  (emphasis  added),"  The 
provision  does  not  make  clear  who  negotiates;  how  a  bargaining 
representative  will  be  choseiu  what  becomes  of  previously 
negotiated  Individual  district  plans;  or  whether  or  ntc  admin- 
istrators are  included  in  the  plan. 

Finally,  questions  are  expected  to  occur  regarding  the 
affirmative  action  section  of  the  act  found  in  clause  (c) , 
Subd.  6b,  UinAgquutild  Lmvg  0^  Afa^ence,  especially  in  light  of 
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court  cases  outside  the  field  of  education  which  have  focused 
on  the  conflict  between  seniority  intarests  and  federal  affirm^ 
ative  action  requirements  In  the  event  of  a  layoff.    The  con-- 
flict  created  Dy  contradictory  seniority  and  affirmative  action 
contract  provisions  may  eventually  have  to  be  resolved  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court, 

Legal  Procedures  for  Tarmination  of  Continuing  Contracts  or 
Placement  on  Unrequested  Leave  of  Absence 

AccDrding  to  Minnesotn  Statutea,  125.12  5  &lploymmt; 
Cont/i£LQ^  f  TQMUJl(XtLofi4 p  a  continuing  contract  teacher  is 
permitted  due  notice  and  a  hearing  if  the  teacher  is  to  be 
terminated  or  placed  on  unrequested  leave  of  absence*  Pre- 
sumably s  this  would  also  apply  when  the  grounds  are  "merger 
of  classes  caused  by  consolidation  of  districts,"    The  hearing 
procedures  arc  outlined  in  Minnesota  Statute  125, 12 ^  Subd,  9, 
HZOAUtg  P'tacei^tW,   and  Subd.   10s  PectS^on  [5ee  Appendix  1]. 

Whenever  school  boards  hava  failed  to  follow  the  nocicaj 
hearing,  and  decision  procedures  outlined  In  the  statutes ^  the 
courts  have  supported  teacher  claims.     In  Ze£££^  U,  Ph^O/i 
Lofee  PubtLa  ScJiOoU,  108  N,W.  2d  302  (1961),  a  board  notified 
a  teacher  that  her  contract  would  be  terminate/  at  the  close  of 
the    school  year  and  also  advised  her  that  a  request  to  hearing 
would  be  of  little  use  as  the  board  was  firm'  in  its  decision » 
The  teacher  requested  that  the  macter  be  "reconsidered"  In  a 
letter  to  the  superintendent.    The  Court  ruled  that  the  letter 
constituted  a  request  for  a  hearing  and  ordered  the  school  board 
to  provide  her  with  one. 

In  the  fL6h£A  casej  a  teacher  was  given  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  notice  as  to  when  her  termination  hearing  would 
occur.     The  Court  ruled  that  a  hearing  must  be  a  "meaningful 
process  I "  and  that  teacher  and  counsel  must  be  given  time  to 
prepare  adequately*     The  board  was  ordered  to  reinstate  the 
teacher*  on  tenure.     Fi^hoA  y*  Jndgpznd&nt  SakooZ  Vi^t/bLoX  Ho* 
118,     215  N,W.  2d  65  (1975), 

Minnesota  Statutes  125, 12*  Subd,  10,  Ve^cM^J^on,  requires  that 
board  decisions  be  based  on  findings  of  fact.     In  lAoKty  v*  BoOAd 
0^  VUtAicjt  No.  492,  128    N\W.  2d  302  (1964),  the  Court  argued^ 

In  a  case  such  as  the  present  onej  where  a  school 
boards  acting  in  a  quasi-^judicial  capacity^  might 
have  baBcd  its  resolution  on  any  or  all  of  several 
grounds  J  fv-:  of  fact  are  vital  to  prevent 

subotitutisn  i'c  V     reviewing  court's  judgment  Cor 
that  of  t  u;    .    *oard,    Mo^£t/^  supra,  128  N.W* 

2d  at  30 • 
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Despite  its  quw=.i-judicial  status,  the  board  does  not  have 
to  adhere  strictly  to  court  procedures  In  ;he  conduct  of  a 
haaring.     In  Siote  oi  fUmie^ot^.  ex  K^,  HotZOn  V,  ScJtOOt  VdJit/uLcA^ 
No.  $4,  22  N.W.  2d  277  (1974),  a  school  ^inclpal,  during  a 
school  board  hearing  on  the  pending  termination  of  his  con-- 
tinulng  contract,  refused  to  take  the  stand  on  the  grounds  that 
he  could  r,Jt  be  compelled  to  testify  against  hijiself  and  that 
the  board  was  L^quired  to  present  its  case  before  he  presented 
his  case  [4ee  Appendix  1*    Minnesota  Statute  125,12,  Subd*  9, 
HeMAng  P-loceduAe]  *    At  that  point,  the  board  terminated  the 
hearing  and  decided  against  the  principal.    The  principal 
appealed.    The  Minnesota  SuprCTie  Court,  after  reviewing  the 
evidence  which  the  school  board  had  presented  in  support  of  its 
decision  to  terminate  Holton's  contract,  found  that  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  for  his  discharge 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Holton  was  afforded  an 
adequate  hearing  and  that  his  refusal  to  submit  to 
adverse  examination  justified  the  board's  action  in 
concluding  the  proceedings*   *   .we  do  not  hold  school 
boards  in  termination  hearings  to  the  same  strict  rules 
we  require  of  trial  courts.   .   .Although  the  fairness  of 
a  hearing  before  a  tribunal  which  may  have  already 
decided  the  outcome  is  at  first  blush  questionabla , 
the  object  of  such  proceedings  under  Section  125.12  is 
not  so  much  to  reach  a  wholly  impartial  decision  as 
it  is  to  ventilate  the  grounds  for  terminating  the 
contract  and  create  a  record  for  judicial  roview. 
Ho^on,  jupra,  22  N.W.  2d  at  282/ 

Where  a  school  board  attempts  to  evade  the  continuing 
contract  law  completely  by  hiring  a  teacher  as  a  "substitute" 
for  a  period  of  years,  the  Court  will  fend  for  the  teacher. 
In  PeAALj       School  VUtAAMt  Wo,  696,  210  N,W.  2d  ^283  (1973), 
the  school  board  in  question  had  a  policy  not  to  hire  married 
women  teachers  except  as  substitutes  when  no  male  or  single 
female  teacher  could  be  found  instead*    Subsequently,  Perry,  a 
certified,  married,  elementary  teacher,  was  hirod  for  three 
consecutive  years  as  a  "long-term  substitute."    No  question 
arose  as  to  the  adequacy  of  her  performance .    Nevertheless ,  her 
contract  was  not  renewed  at  the  close  of  the  third  year.  The 
court  ruled  that  the  school  hoard  had  utilized  its  policy  solely 
to  avoid  giving  tenure  to  married  women  in  circumvention  of 


This  is  an  unusual  decision  for  two  reasons*    Not  only  was 
the  board  allowed  to  deviate  from  clearly  ex:  ressed  Statutory 
procedure  without  being  ordered  to  grant  a  new  hearing  to  the 
Appellant,  but  the  Court  also  involved  itself  in  the  specifics 
of  the  case,  which,  as  shall  be  demonstrated  in  a  following 
section,  is  an  involvement  which  the  Court  has  often  spoken 
directly  against. 
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Minnesota  Statutes  125. 12 ^  B^ploymmt)  Cont/taQM,  TmrnnaZlom} 
that  Perry  had  not  been  offered  a  choice  between  a  substitute 
or  regular  contract;  and  that  Perry  must  therefore  be  offered 
a  eontlnuing  contract.    The  Court  declined  to  rule  on  the 
Fourteenth  Affiendment  ftspecte  ©f  the  board's  policy  toward 
warrled  women  teachers,  an  Issue  rais^.d  by  the  plaintiff* 

Another  case  involving  a  substitute  teacher  has  implica- 
tions for  the  nontenured  teacher  as  well,    l^QJwiJt  u,  Sd^ooJL 
Vlat/Ud  Wo.  69Sp  217  N*W,  2d  212  (1974)  involved  a  young  man 
who  had  been  hired  by  a  school  board  to  replace  a  teacher  who 
entered  military  service.    Under* the  provisions  of  192.261, 
Subd.  2^  a  public  employee  who  entered  military  service  notified 
the  school  board  that  he  intended  to  return  to  his  former 
position  upon  his  impending  discharge.    The  board  terminated 
Marolt-s  contract  on  the  grounds  that  his  position  had  been 
discontinued.    Harolt  challenged  the  board's  decision  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  acquired  continuing  contract  rights •  The 
Court  agreed  that  he  had  acquired  such  rights,  even  though  he 
had  been  hired  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  only  replacing 
the  teacher  in  the  military  service.     Furthermore ,  the  Court 
noted  that  nontenured  teachers  had  been  retained  on  the  staff  in 
positions  which  Marolt  was  qualified  to  hold  when  his  position 
was  discontinued.    The  Court  concluded: 

This  question  has  not  been  decided  by  the  court.   .  * 
125.12  is  intended  primarily  to  protect  a  teacher 
who  has  entered  upon  continued  contractual  service.   *  . 
Therefore,  we  hold  that  respondent  school  board,  upon 
concluding  that  there  was  a  Justifiable  need  for  the 
discontinuance  of  an  English  teacher  posltiouj  could 
not  terminate  a  tenure  teacher  and  retain  a  nontenure 
teacher  to  fill  a  position  for  which  the  tenure 
teacher  was  qualified.    NoJukt,  supra j  217  N.W.  2d 
at  216, 
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The  case  was  returned  to  the  school  board  to  determine 
which  of  the  nontenured  English  teachers  would  be  dismissed 
in  place  of  Marolt.     In  suimnary  tenure,  or  continuing  contract 
status j  is  the  guarantee  of  certain  statutory  procedures  prior 
to  changing  the  status  of  the  contract* 

Status  of  Probationary  and  Nontenured  Teachers . 
Minnesota  Statutes  125 •  12 ,  Subd .  6b ,~  UnAtquzjitzd  Lm\JZ  0^ 
Ak6tnat,  provides  that  the  probationary  teacher  will  be  the 
first  to  be  granted  unrequested  leave  of  absence,  except 
when  such  action  would  place  the  district  in  violation  of 
affirmative  action  guidelines |  and  that  the  probationary 
teacher  will  be  reinstated  only  after  all  continuing  con-^ 
tract  teachers  on  unrequested  leave  have  returned  to 
positions  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
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Minnasota  Statutes  125*12,  Subd*  3,  P/wbaMonoAy  PQAAJ^d, 
entitlai  the  probationary  teacher  to  written  notice  of  contract 
nonrenewal  prior  to  April  1  and,  upon  request  by  the  teacher,  a 
written  statement  of  the  school  board's  reasons  for  dismissal 
within  ten  daysi  including  a  statement  that  the  teacher  had 
been  furnished  with  appropriate  supervision.    The  law  does  not 
require  that  the  school  board  conduct  a  hearing. 

In  a  subsequent  case,  the  Court  ruled  that  a  contract 
nonrenewal  is  valid  even  though  the  letter  which  states  the 
reasons  for  nonrenewal  has  not  been  approved  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  school  board.    Sh^tl  y.  Vi^t/LlcX:  No,  811, 
223  N,W,  2d  744  (1974)  . 

The  Court  also  has  upheld  the  right  of  school  boards  to 
terminate  the  contracts  of  probationary  teachers  without  a 
hearing*    In  PzoA^on      Sahoot  Vl6t/U(^  No*  716,  188  N,W.  2d 
776  (1971),  the  Court  statedi 

,  *   .A  proper  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
teachers  is  made  in  granting  a  hearing  to  a  tenured 
teacher  whose  contract  is  terminated  by  a  school 
board  and  denying  a  hearing  to  a  probationary  teacher 
whose  contract  is  not  renewed,    VzctMOn,  supra,  188 
N.W.  2d  at  779, 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  specified  one  con- 
dition under  which  a  probationary  teacher  must  be  granted  a 
hearing—when  the  teacher  can  demonstrate  that  he  or  she  has 
been  deprived  of  liberty  or  property  protected  by  th4  Fourteenth 
iUnendment*    In  BooAd  oi  Regent       S^^e  Cotte.gU  u.  Rotii, 
92  S*  Ct,  2701  (1972),  the  Court  remarkedi 

.  ,   , Where  a  person's  good  name,  reputation,  honor 
or  integrity  is  at  stake  because  of  what  the  govern- 
ment is  doing  to  him  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  is  essential.    Roth,  supra,  92  S,  Ct*  at  2709. 

In  light  of  the  Roth  case,  school  boards  would  be  advised 
to  include  only  professional  considerations  in  its  written 
reasons  for  contract  nonrenewal,  and  to  avoid  charges  which 
might  be  construed  as  damaging  the  teacher's  good  name,  repu-* 
tation,  honor,  or  integrity. 

Scope  of  Judicial  Review*    Minnesota  Statutes,  125,12, 
Subd.  11,  JudLG^od  Rey^ew?,  provides  for  a  judicial  review 
of  school  board  proceedings  relative  to  termination  of 
teacher  contracts  or  placement  of  teachers  on  unrequested 
leave  of  absence*    The  courts  have  limited  the  scope  of 
their  review  to  three  areas i     (1)  jurisdiction  of  the 
board  I  (2)  regularity  of  its  proceedings |  and,  (3)  the 
merits  of  the  controversy* 
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In  the  G^g  case,  mentioned  aarller,  the  Court  described 
its  ''limited  jurisdiction,"  which  isi 

,   ,   .nacessarily  confined  to  queationa  affecting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board,  the  regularity  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy p 
whether  the  order  or  detertnination  in  a  particular 
case  was  arbitrary,  oppressive,  unreasonable,  fraudu- 
lent, under  an  erroneous  theory  of  law,  or  without  any 
evidence  to  support  it,    A  court  cannot  put  itself  in 
the  place  of  the  board  and  try  the  matter  de  novo ,  and 
substitute  its  findings  for  those  of  the  board,  Glng^ 
supra,  7  N*W,  2d  at  556. 

Judicial  review  of  administrative  procedures  is  especially 
significant  since  administrative  bodies  "serve  in  the  triple 
capacity  of  complainant,  prosecutor,  and  judge,"    Hence,  the 
Court  continued  in  G^g, 

This  anomaly  in  procedure  makes  it  vitally  nacessary 
that  in  reviewing  administrative  decisionB,  courts 
zealously  examine  the  record  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tecting the  fundamental  rights  of  the  parties,  least 
the  rule  against  arbitrariness  and  opressiveness 
become  a  mere  shibboleth,   ,   .Gajiq,  supra,  7  N,W. 
2d  at  553, 

Despite  its  powers  of  review,  the  Courts  have  refrained 
from  substituting  its  findings  for  tUoee  of  the  board,  or  from 
trying  a  matter  de  novo. 

In  the  pQMJUOn  decision,  the  Court  reasoned: 

We  must  also  be  controlled  by  well-established 
authority  which  recognises  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
courts,  regardless  of  personal  views  or  individual 
philosophies,  to  uphold  regulations  adopted  by  admin'- 
iatrative  authorities  unless  those  regulations  are 
clearly  arbitrary  or  unreasonable •    Any  other  approach 
would  result  in  confusion  detrimental  to  the  manage- 
ment, progress,  and  efficient  operation  of  our  public 
school  system*   *   .This  court  cannot  substitute  its 
judgment  for  that  of  the  school  board.   >   -As  amicus 
curiae  points  out,  to  do  so  would  divest  the  school 
board  of  the  aurhority  which  was  granted  to  it  by 
the  legislature  and  make  the  court  an  additional 
member  of  every  local  school  board  in  the  state. 
PMMon,  supra,  188  N.W.  2d  at  779. 

Sumnary ,    Based  on  the  material  presented,  the  following 
summary  is  in  order ' 
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•  Minnesota  Statxite  125,12,  Subd,  6a,  Negoii^ed  Umzquutzd 
Leave      Ab^mat,  and  Subd*  6b,  Un/i^quutzd  ieaue  0^  Ab^mai., 
passed  in  1974,  will  pravail  as  the  standard  for  staff  reduction 
in  the  event  of  declining  enrollments  and  school  district 
consolidations^  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  other  sections  of 

the  statutes  are  in  conflict  with  the  new  law, 

t    Continuing  contract  status  is  a  condition  crfeated  by  the 
Legislature  and  may  be  modified  as  necessary*    The  edification 
of  the  continuing  contract  law,  or  of  ischool  district  boundaries^ 
will  not  result  in  an  unconstitutional  impalrfflent  of  contracta* 

•  Causes  for  termination  of  continuing  contracts  or  for 
placing  teachers  on  unrequested  leave  of  absence  are  outlined  in 
the  Minnesota  Statutes  125,12*  Employmmt^  Cont^at4j  ToAmma- 
tion&p  but  certain  terms  in  the  law  remain  Imperfectly  defined 
by  either  the  legislature  or  the  courts* 

•  The  order  in  which  teachers  are  to  be  placed  on  unrequested 
leave  of  absence  in  the  event  of  consolidation  of  school  districts 
is  negotiable^  and  need  not  be  governed  by  seniority *  aa  is  the 
case  in  Other  staff  reduction  situations* 

•  Procedures  which  must  be  followed  when  terminating  a 
continuing  contract,  or  when  placing  a  teacher  on  unrequestad 
leave  of  absence,  are  well  deflniid  in  Minnesota  Statute  125*  12 1 
Employments  CovvtAact^p  T^wiinatLon.    The  courts  will  not  tolerate 
variance  from  these  procedures  on  the  pare  of  school  boards, 

«  School  boards  are  not,  however,  expected  to  adhere  to  the 
strict  protocols  of  criminal  or  civil  procedings.  A  spirit  of 
fairness  Is  required. 

•  The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  M  tenured 
teacher's  contract  may  not  be  terminated  while  a  probationary 
teacher  remains  in  a  position  to  which  the  tenured  teacher  is 
entitled. 

•  Probationary  teachers  are  entitled  to  a  statement  of  reasons 
for  which  their  contract  was  not  renewed.     They  are  not  entitled 
to  a  hearing. 

•  The  guarantee  of  the  hearing  is  the  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion on  distinguishing  the  continuing  contract  teacher  from  the 
probationary  teacher . 

•  The  Court  is  reluctanL  to  substitute  its  jud^ent  from 
that  of  the  school  board.     In  accordance  with  the  statutory 
division  of  powers,  it  will  examine  administrative  procedures 
and  will  render  opinion  as  to  whether  the  school  board's 
decision  was  arbitrary,  oppressive*  unreasonable,  fraudulent, 
erroneous,  without  evidence,  or  outside  Its  legal  Jurisdiction; 
it  will  notp  however,  conduct  a  rehearing.    If  the  court  dls^ 
covers  any  irregularities,  it  will  generally  return  the  case 
to  the  school  board  for  further  consideration. 
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CONTRAST  BmiEEN  mmmOTA  STATUTE  725.  ?2,  SUSP,  6a, 
WegoAiAted  UnAtqautzd  Leave  Afa^ence, 
AW  SUW.  6b,  Un/tequut^  Ltavt  oi  Ab^mat, 
Am  MIWWESOTA  STATirrE  179.61,  TU  VablLa 
Bnploymmt  Labo^  KtlaMonh  Act  1971 

Introduction 

Like  all  organliatlona  repragentlng  public  aaplayees  In  the 
state  of  MlnneeQtas  teacher  organizationi  are  eubject  to  the 
regulatloni  outlined  in  Minnesota  Statutes  179.61  to  179. 76 , 
Tfte  fubJLLc  BnptoymMt  LaboK  R^iAiMm  Act      1971  [iefc  Appendix 
2]^    Teacher  organizations  are  alio  subject  to  the  1974  Minnesota 
statuta  125.12*  Subd.  Sa,  Mego.tt^ed  Un^£Que4^ed  Leave  oi 
Absence,  and  Subd.  6b t  Un/L€quutQjd  Leave      Ab4ma€,  described 
previously.    This  section  of  the  paper  will  SMrottarize  key  pro^ 
visions  in  the  Pa6£ie  Empt^ym^yit  L^o/l  RetoAioR^  Ae*  oi  1971 
noting  areas  of  conflict  with  the  provision  for  unrequested 
leaves  of  absence  in  Minnesota  Statutes  125*12  as  well  as 
methods  by  which  those  conflicts  could  be  resolved* 

Simaaary  of  Public  Employinent  Libor  Relations  Act 

Tfce  PubHa  ^ptoy^n^U  LaboK  RtlatLoyU  Act       1971  contains 
the  following  provisions  relative  to  education: 

•  Teachers i  principals  and  assistant  principals,  and 
confidential  employees  are  distinguished  as  separate  groups, 

«    The  means  of  selecting  an  exclusive  representative  for  all 
teachers  in  a  district  are  outlined. 

•  The  scope  of  negotiations  is  outlined. 

•  Teacher  groups ,  but  not  principals  and  assistant  principals, 
or  confidential  employees    are  granted  a  limited  right  to 
strike. 

•  Conflict  resoiutlon  la  provided  by  binding  arbitration  which 
must  be  entered  by  the  teachers  and  the  board.     In  the  event 
that  the  board  refuses  to  submit  to  binding  arbitration  or 
comply  with  the  results  of  the  binding  arbitration,  the  teachers 
may  resort  to  strike. 

•  Penalties  for  an  illegal  strike  are  given.    Teachers  who 
engage  in  an  illegal  strike  lose  their  right  to  employment  or^ 
if  rehired,  are  subject  to  the  loss  of  tenure  rights.  Teachers 
may  not  receive  pay  for  any  of  the  days  on  which  they  were  on 
strike*    A  union  found  to  have  encouraged  an  illegal  strike 
loses  its  status  aa  the  exclusive  representative  in  that  dis-^ 
trlct  and  may  not  be  recertified  for  the  period  of  two  years, 

•  Hearing  procedures j  by  which  the  board  may  determine  If 
certain  teachers  were  in  violation  of  the  law,  are  provided. 
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Contrast  Between  Minnesota  Statutes  125.12,  Subd.  Sa^  NtgoMattd 
UnAQ4a2^ttd  Leava  oi  Afa^enae^  and  Subd,  6b,  Un^eqaedi^  leaua  oi 
AbSmct,  and  Minnesota  Statute  179*61=76,  Tht  FabHa  Bnploijmmt 
LAbox  KeZa^oyU  Aat  oi  1971 

An  examination  of  the  two  statutes  reveals  aiceas  of  apparent 
conflict.    Minnesota  Statutes  645,26,  Subd.  4,  Lam  Pa64erf  0^ 
pA.i^eJtMt  Se44^on^,  cited  earlier,  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
conflict,  "the  law  latest  in  the  date  of  final  enactment  shall 
prevail,"  in  this  case,  Minnesota  Statute  125.12,  Subd.  6a, 
WeflaAcs^ed  UMtqiiUtzd  Leave      Afa^ence,  and  Subd.  6b,  UMzquuttd 
Leaue       A64e>ic£.    However,  some  conflicts  are  not  due  to 
specific  contradictions  in  language  but  rather,  to  language 
omissions,  which  makes  application  of  Minnesota  Statutes  645.26, 
Subd.  4,  Lam  Vuhtd  at  ViH^mt  SwMon^,  difficult* 

Following  is  a  discussion  of  five  areas  in  which  the  two 
statutes  conflict  or  do  not  clearly  coincide. 

Bargaining  Units.    The  most  salient  provisions  relating  to 
bargaining  units  are  as  follows: 

Minnesota  Statute  125.12,  Subd.  6a,  N^goiAMzd  UnAQ.- 

The  school  board  and  the  exclusive  bargaining 
representative  of  the  teachers  may  negotiate 
a  plan  providing  for  unrequested  leave  of  absence 
without  pay  or  fringe  benefits  for  as  many 
teachers  as  may  be  necessary  because  of  dis^ 
continuance  of  position,  lack  of  pupils,  financial 
limitations  or  merger  of  classes  caused  by  con- 
solidation of  districts.   .  . 

Minnesota  Statute  179.63,  VtilyUtLom,  Subd.  17. 
"Appropriate  Unit"  or  "unit"  means  a  unit  of 
employees i  excluding  supervisory  employees, 
confldgntial  employees  and  principals  and  assistant 
principals,.  .   .and  in  the  case  of  school  dis- 
tricts, the  term  means  all  the  teachers  in  the 
district . 

In  light  of  the  definition  of  "unit"  in  Minnesota  Statute 
179.63,  Subd,  17,  the  negotiations  process  described  in  Minnesota 
Statute  125.12,  Subd.  6a  would  appear  to  exclude  principals, 
assistant  principals,  and  supervisory  personnel.    An  Attorney 
General's  opinion  (November 1975)  provided  some  clarification 
in  ruling  that  the  negotiated  plan  referred  to  in  Minnesota 
Statute  125.12,  Subd*  6a ,  encompasses  all  certified  district 
employees  including  administrators* 

Placement  of  Teachers  on  Unrequested  Leave  of  Absence  in  the 
Event  of  Consolidation. 
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Minnesota  Statute  125.12,  Subd*  6b,  UmtqaUttd  Uaye 

*   ,   *ln  the  case  of  merger  of  classes  caused  by 
consolidation  of  districts.   .   .the  order  in  which 
teachers  %Axo  have  acquired  continuing  contract 
rights  shall  be  placed  on  unrequested  leave  of 
absen'^e  In  fields  In  which  they  are  certified 
shall  be  negotiable,  [Emphasis  added.] 

Negotiable  with  whomj  and  when?    jPresumably,  the  negotiationi 
would  commence  &£tar  the  conaolldation  of  the  distrlcta  Involved 
had  legally  taken  place.    Any  staff  reduction  plans  which  might 
have  beea  agreed  upon  before  consolidation  would  be  superseded 
by  the  staff  reductton  plan  drawn  up  by  the  new  district*  This, 
however,  is  not  specified  in  the  law|  nor  does  the  law  specify 
the  method  by  which  an  exclusive  bargaining  representative  will 
be  selected  following  consolidation,  a  potentially  difficult 
task  if  the  districts  had  bean  represented  by  rival  teacher 
©rgani^ations . 

If  the  provisions  of  Minnesota  Statute  179,67,  Exa£a64.ue 
Rep/t€4 entatcm;  KeotiaR^;  R^aeA^iiacution,  were  involved, 
negotiations  could  not  take  place  until  a  new  eKclusive  repre- 
sentative had  been  certified.    The  likelihood  of  such  a  delay 
might  discourage  districts  from  consolidating. 

Finally,  the  status  of  teachers'  continuing  contract  rights 
and  seniority  in  the  event  of  consolidation  is  unclear*  Minnesota 
Statutes  125.12,  Subd,  4,  T^wUna^on      CoyMui^  K^qA  Vwhatlonmy 
VthJ^odp  Provides  that  "a  teacher  who  has  completed  his  probationary 
period  in  any  school  district.  -  .shall  have  a  continuing 
contract  with  such  dla'crlct"  [Emphasis  added].    The  law  does 
not  specify  whether  continuing  contract  rights,  and  the  degree  of 
seniority  contained  therein,  carry  over  when  two  district  con-- 
solldate,  or  whether  teachers  begin  employment  in  the  nmwly 
created  district  with  equal  seniority. 

The  issue  of  combining  seniority  lists  when  organisations 
consolidate  has  arisen  often  In  the  private  sector.    One  case, 
¥l6ahm      ai  u,  GuaJtMte.td  ConcAete  Compmyp  151  n,w.  2d  266 
(1967) I  Illustrates  the  thinking  of  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court 
on  the  matter.    The  case  involved  the  purchase  of  a  smaller 
cOBjpany  by  a  larger  company ,  and  a  move  by  employees  of  the 
smaller  company  to  transfer  their  seniority  to  the  new  company 
on  the  basis  of  their  length  of  service  to  the  smaller  company. 
This  move  was  c^^posed  by  employees  of  the  larger  company,  and 
the  union,  which  represented  both  groups,  took  a  neutral  position. 
The  Court,  find,   g  no  language  in  the  purchase  agreement  relating 
to  employees'  seniority ?  ruled  against  the  employees  from  the 
smaller  company,    A  similar  situation    could  occur  in  the  con- 
solidation of  a  small  district  with  a  larger  district. 

Binding  Arbitration  and  Seniority  Rights  Following  Consolida-^ 
tlon.    Minnesota  Statute  125.12  Sxihd/  6a,  N^gotiMtd  UnA^qtiUttd 
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Leaue  otj  Afa4erice 

.  *  .The  provisions  of  section  179.72  shall  not  apply 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subdivision  Cemphasis  added) . 

This  savlugs  clause  with  respect  to  binding  arbitration  is 
includad  in  Subd,  6a  but  not  in  Subd,6b,  Un/L^aUttd  Leaue  o£ 
Afc^enae*     Consequently ^  there  is  no  reaion  why  the  provisions  of 
Subd,  6b,  Including  the  matter  of  negotiations  following  con- 
iolidationi  must  be  excluded  from  binding  arbitration*    As  suchi 
unrequested  leave  of  absence  plans  under  Subd,  6b  could  be  a 
cause  for  a  strike  under  the  general  guidelines  of  Tht  fubLLa 
Employment  LaboK  ReJtatlorU  Act  197U 

Scope  of  Negotiation. 


Minnesota  Statute  125,125  Subd,  6ap  Htgotiattd  UyUitquUtzd 
Leaue       Absence*  and  6b ,  UnKtqaUtQ.d  leaue  Absmat, 
The  school  board  and  the  exclusive  bargaining 
representativo  of  the  teachers  may  negotiEte  a 
plan  providing  for  unrequested  leave  of  absence 
without  pay  or  fringe  benefits  for  as  many 
teachers  as  may  be  necessary  because  of  dis-- 
continuance  of  positions  lack  of  pupils,  financial 
llraitationSs  or  merger  of  classes  caused  by 
Minnesota  Statute  125,12,  Subd.  fib,  Un/Le.qa24ttd 
Lzavz  0^  Afe^ence,  consolidation  of  districts*  *  t 
in  the  case  of  merger  of  classes  caused  by  con- 
solidation of  districts  J  or  in  the  case  of  equal 
seniority s  the  order  in  which  teachers  who  have 
acquired  continuing  contract  rights  shall  be 
placed  on  unrequested  leave  of  absence  in  fields 
In  which  they  are  certified  shall  be  negotiable, 

Minnesota  Statute  179,63,  V^irUiLom ,  Subd.  18* 

The  term  "terms  and  conditions  of  employment" 
means  the  hours  of  employment  ^  the  compensation 
therefore  Including  fringe  benefits  except 
retirement  contributions  or  benefits s  and  the 
employer's  personnel  policies  affecting  the 
working  conditions  of  the  employees  *    In  the  case 
of  professional  employees  the  term  does  not  mean 
educational  policies  of  a  school  district.  The 
terms  in  both  cases  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  179,66  regarding  the  rights  of  public 
employers  and  the  scope  of  negotiations, 

Minnesota  Statute  179.66,  ZLgkt6  and  0btigation6  o( 
Employ , 

A  public  employer  is  not  required  to  meet  and 
negotiate  on  matters  of  inherent  managerial 
policy p  which  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
such  areas  of  discretion  or  policy  as  the  func- 
tions and  programs  of  the  employer,  its  overall 
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budget J  utilization  of  technology i  the  organiza- 
tion struature  and  selection  and  dlractloa  and 
nwber  off  personnel  [Emphasis  added ]  * 

There  are,  under  govarnment  regulation,  three  broad  areas 
within  the  scope  of  negotiations:    mandatory,  permissive,  and 
prohibited.    Mandatory  areas  Include  salaries  and  other  relevant 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  on  which  employers  are  required 
to  meet  and  negotiate.    Permissive  areas  are  those  on  which 
employers  may  or  may  not  meet  and  negotiate  at  their  discretion. 
Prohibited  areas  Include  subjects  reserved  by  law  for  executive 
decision* 

Minnesota  Statute  179,66,  Ughts  and  ObUgaZLon^  0/  Emplou^u 
Includes  selection  and  direction  and  number  of  personnel  as  ' 
subjects  which  are  permissive  within  the  scope  of  bargaining. 
Minnesota  Statutes  125.12,  Subd.  6a  and  6b,  however,  has  made 
negotiations  on  seniority  mandatory  in  the  event  of  "discontinu- 
ance of  position,  lack  of  pupils,  financial  limitations,  or  merger 
of  classes  caused  by  consolidation,"  thus  appearing  to  further 
deltait  the  perrogatlves  of  administrative  agencies. 

Applicability  of  the  Agreement  Once  Reached, 

Minnesota  Statute  125.12,  Subd,  6a,  Nzgotla^^d  Un- 

The  school  board  and  the  exclusive  bargaining 
representative  may  negotiate  'a  plan  providing 
unrequested  leavs  of  absence,   .  , Falling  to 
successfully  negotiate  such  a  plan  by  the 
beginning  date  of  a  new  master  contract,  the 
provisions  of  subdivision  6b  shall  apply.  The 
provisions  of  section  179,72  shall  not  apply 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subdivision, 

Minnesota  Statute  179.63,  V^l^vLUoU,  Subd.  16. 

"Meet  and  negotiate"  means  the  performance  of 
the  mutual  obligations  of  public  employers  and 
exclusive  representatives  of  public  employeea 
to  meet  at  reasonable  times,  including  where 
possible  meeting  in  advance  of  the  budget 
making  process,  with  the  good  faith  intent  of 
entering  Into  a  agreement  with  respect  to  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment;  provided,  that 
by  such  obligation  neither  party  is  compelled 
to  agree  to  a  proposal  or  required  to  make  a 
concession. 

In  accordance  with  these  two  laws,  school  boards  may 
vary  from  the  terms  of  the  negotiated  plan  and  substitute 
modifications  of  their  own  when  circumstances  force  them  to 
do  so.    If  this  should  become  the  case,  neither  the  provisions 
of  Subd,  6b,  which  my  be  Invoked    when  an  agreement  cannot  be 
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reached  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  master  contract  date, 
nor  the  provisions  of  a  request  for  binding  arbitration*  will 
apply.    Therefore^  were  the  Lagislature  or  State  Board  to 
pass  new  regulations  relating  to  such  topics  as  affirmative 
action  programs s  staff  integration  plans,  or  new  school  dis-* 
trict  consolidation  measures ^  or,  if  unusual  circumstances 
arose  in  the  district,  the  board  could  modify  the  negotiated 
plan  or  act  outside  its  boundaries.    The  only  recourse  available 
to  teachers  would  be  to  request  new  negotiation  sessions  to 
consider  a  new  plan  under  the  altered  circumstances. 

The  unrequested  leave  of  absence  plan,  as  outlined  in 
Subd,  6b,  would  be  more  difficult  for  a  board  to  modify  because 
it  is  legislatively  mandated.     School  boards  would  need  clear 
legislative  authority  to  vary  from  its  terms- 
* 

A  United  States  Appeals  Court  decision  illustrates  a 
circumstance  in  which  a  contractual  agreement  may  be  broken. 
The  case  arose  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  the  board  had 
negotiated  a  plan  with  the  bargaining  representative  of  the 
teachers  which  stipulated  that  the  positions  of  principal  and 
vice  principal  would  be  filled  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
eKaminations.     Persons  desiring  to  be  promoted  would  be  placed 
on  a  list  in  numerical  ranking  according  to  their  test  per- 
formance*    Subsequently,  the  Newark  board  determined  that  the 
presence  of  large  enrollments  of  minority  children  in  the 
schools  presented  a  need  for  more  minority  personnel  in 
principal  and  vice  principal  positions,  and  proceeded  to  fill 
vacancies  6n  the  basis  of  recommendations  of  a  selection  conmittec. 
The  teachers  organization  brought  action  and  the  court  ruled; 

Faculty  selection  must  remain  for  the  broad  and 
sensitive  expertise  of  the  school  board  and  its 
officials,   •   .notwithstanding  an  existing  employment 
agreement  where  subsequent  conditions  make  Impossible 
a  literal  performance  of  all  its  terms.    The  essence 
of  the  modern  defense  of  impossibility  is  that  the 
promised  performance  was  at  the  making  of  the  contract, 
or  thereafter  became,  impractical  owing  to  some  extreme 
or  unreasonable  difficulty  or  the  like,  •   .VoKthoMX  u, 
IaJmM,  261  A  2d  364  at  368  (1969), 

The  following  sections  do  not  conflict,  but  are  included 
for  discussion  because  of  their  importance. 

Strikes  and  Penalties. 

Minnesota  Statute  125.12,  Subd.  4,  Xo/UMjicMjQn  oi  CoattaoC 

A  teacher  who  has  completed  his  probationary 
period  in  any  school  district,  and  who  has  not 
been  discharged  or  advised  of  a  refusal  to 
renew  his  contract  pursuant  to  Subd,  3,  shall 
have  a  continuing  contract  with  such  district. 
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Minnesota  Statute  179.64,  S^UkoA}  PKokLb^Ann}  Pm^UlU, 
A  public  employee  who  Imowingly  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  whose  employment 
has  been  terminated  pursuant  to  this  section » 
mayj  subsequent  to  such  violation,  be  appointed 
or  reappointed,  employed  or  reanployed,  but 
the  employee  shall  be  on  probation  for  two 
years  with  respect  to  aivll  service  status, 
tenure  of  employment,  or  contract  of  employment, 
as  he  may  have  theretofore  been  entitled*  [Saphasia 
Added] , 

In  light  of  Minnesota  Statutes  179* 64 ^  Subd.  4*  a  teacher 
strike  over  the  Issue  of  seniority  rights  would  be  unprofitable. 
If  the  Court  ruled  that  the  strike  was  illegal,  teachers  might 
be  terminated  or,  if  reappointed!  would  be  placed  on  probationary 
status,  thus  losing  their  continuing  contract  rights. 

Following  the  Minneapolis  teachers  strike  in  1970,  the 
Attorney  General  delivered  an  opinion  regarding  a  section  of 
Minnesota  Session  Laws,  1965,  Chapter  838,  worded  exactly 
like  the  section  of  Minnesota  Statutes  179.64,  Subd,  4, 
quoted  above.    According  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  law 
"clearly  deprives  a  striker  of  tenure  rights,"  but  was  not 
meant  to  '■panalize  striking  employees  unreasonably,"  as  by 
reducing  their  salary  below  that  comnensurate  with  degrees 
earned. 

Hearings  Which  Follow  a  Strike. 

Minnesota  Statute  125.12,  Subd*  9,  H^cuUng  P^cedu^W 
AppendlK  1      for  a  full  description  of  the 
hearing  procedures  for  the  termination  of  a 
continuing  contract,] 

Minnesota  Statute  179.64,  S^UkeAi  Pwhtb^tiOMj 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  public  employee  who  violates  the  provisions 
of  the  section  may  have  his  appoiiitment  or 
employment  terminated  by  the  employer  effective 
the  date  the  violation  first  occurs,   ,  , 

Minnesota  Statute  179.64,  S£^fee6;  P/iohLb^jtLont 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subdivision  an 
employee  who  is  absent  from  any  portion  of  his 
work  isslgnment  without  permission,  or  who 
abstffiajis  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  full  per- 
formaoce  of  his  duties  without  permission  from 
his  employer  on  the  date  or  dates  when  a  strike 
occurs  ±8  prima  facie  premLimed  to  have  engaged 
in  a  stxike  on  such  date  or  dates,  [ Emphas is 
added] . 
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Minnesota  Statute  179*64,  StA^kOMS  P/wbttiorUiS 

PmaLtl^,  Subd.  5* 

Any  public  employee ,  upon  request,  shall  be 
entitled,  as  hereinafter  pi^ovided,  to  estab- 
lish that  he  did  not  violate  the  provisions  of 
this  section*     Such  request  must  be  filed  in 
writing  with  the  officer  or  body  having  the 
power  to  remove  such  amployeej  within  ten  days 
after  notice  of  termination  is  served  upon 
him;  whereupon  such  officer,  or  body,  shall 
within  ten  days  conmience  a  proceeding  at  which 
such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  heard 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
provisions  of  this  section  have  been  violated  by 
such  employee^  and  if  there  be  laws  and  re^ula"' 
^ions  est^ablishlng  proceedings  to  remove  such 
public  employee,  the  hearlng^  shall  be  conducted 
in  accordance  therewith.  [Emphasis  added]  , 

These  sections  provide  that,  when  hearings  are  conducted 
pursuant  to  Minnesota  Statute  179.64,  procedures  must  be 
followed  as  outlined  in  Minnesota  Statutes,  125*125  HtM^yiQ 
P^oazdu/ie^  f  It  Minnesota  Statute  125*17,  TmcheA  Tenure  Ac^i 
C^tt4e4  0^  tk2.  Ftut  Cla6S)  Vz^^yUtLoM.    However,  unlike 
hearings  in  which  the  school  board  is  attempting  to  terminate 
a  teacher  contract  for  cause  or  discontinuance  of  position, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  a  hearing  conducted  to  determine 
teacher  participation  in  an  illegal  strike  rests  with  the 
teacher,  not  the  board. 

In  an  opinion  rendered  following  the  Minneapolis  Teacherg 
Strike,  the  Attorney  General  presented  a  flve-'part  interpre- 
tation of  the  law. 

Under  the  provit    jns  of  [PELRA] ,  the  burden  is  on  the 
teacher  to  establish  that  he  did  not  violate  the  no^ 
strike  law.   *   »[From  a  study  of  the  law],  a  number  of 
things  become  apparent;     (1)  the  burden  of  initiating 
the  hearing  is  on  the  teacher;   (2)  the  hearing  must 
be  conducted  under  the  procedural  guidelines  broadly 
set  forth  in  Minnesota  Statutes,  1967,  Section  125*17* 
and  the  common  law  as  a  civil  matter;   (3)  the  burdens 
of  persuasion  and  proof  that  the  teacher  did  not 
strike  are  on  him;   (4)  the  teacher  need  not  overcome 
his  burdens  ''beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,""  he  need  do  so 
only  by  establishing  his  non-striker  status  by  a  pre^ 
donderance  of  the  evidence;  and  (5)   the  teacher's 
burden  is  met  by  a  prima  facie  showing  if  no  rebuttal 
evidence  Is  offered,   •  *However,  doubts  as  to  whether 
a  teacher  has  presented  sufficient  evidence  to  carry 
his  ultimate  burden  must  be  resolved  against  him* 
Attorney  General  Opinion,  270-D,  Pg.  11,  April  29, 
1970. 
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Si:CTmary.    Based  upon  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  following 
euxmary  is  in  order  i 

Until  such  time  ae  the  two  laws  discussed  In  this  paper 
are  brought  into  more  substantial  agreement,  the  ©missions  and 
conflicts  in  the  two  provisions  will  generate  confusion  in 
dlstricte  faced  with  necesLary  staff  changes. 

#  Neither  lawp  particularly  Minnesota  Statute  125 ,12,  Subd. 
6a  and  Subd,  6b  will  serve  as  an  impetus  for  positive  change 
with  respect  to  school  district  organisation. 

•  If  it  becOTBS  the  Intention  of  the  legislature  to  stJaulate 
school  district  reorganisation  to  achieve  greater  economy  and 
efficiency s  certain  changes  In  the  law  should  be  considered. 
Such  changes  might  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following 

A.  In  Minnesota  Statute  125*12j  Subd.  6a ,  W^oAtoCed 
UyiAp^qiiUte.d  teaue  oi  Afa^enaa,  include  explicit 
recognition  of  supervisory  personnel >  principals  and 
assistant  principals ^  and  confidential  employees,  and 
perait  them  to  negotiate  staff  reduction  plans, 

B.  In  Minnesota  Statute  125,12,  Subd.  6b ^  Uft^eQUWied 
Leave       Absence,  remove  the  special  provision  relating 
to  teachers  and  school  district  consolidation. 

G.     In  Minnesota  Statute- 125. 12^t..pxpvlde  a  new  subdivision 
devoted  to  conaolidation  situations  which  would  require 
(1)  that  teachers^  continuing  contract  rights  and 
seniority  would  be  transferrable  from  the  district 
In  which  they  had  been  teaching  to  the  new  consolidated 
district I   (2)  that  an  election  be  held  In  advance  of  con- 
solidation to  determine  the  exclusive  bargaining 
representative  upon  consolidationi  and  (3)  that  a 
staff  reduction  plan  for  the  consolidated  district  be 
developed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  follcn^lng  the 
election  of  the  bargaining  representative* 

m    Permit  some  form  of  conflict  resolution  In  Minnesota 
Statutes  125.12,  Subd.  63^  Ntgot^uLt^d  UytA^uiMte^d  Lmvt  q£ 
Abstnaz,  other  than  automatic  reversion  to  the  state  plan  out^ 
lined  in  Subd.  6b,  thus  encouraging  the  teachers  and  the  board 
to  develop  an  unrequested  leave  of  absence  plan  which  will 
best  fit  their  community  and  the  prevailing  circumstances* 
No  conflict  resolution  procedure  should  permit  strikes. 

•  In  Minnesota  Statute  125-12,  Subd*  Sa^  Htgot^otzd  Uit- 
AeqttWied  leaue       Absence,  provide  a  means  by  which  the  un- 
requested leave  of  absence  plan  might  be  altered  or  renegotiated 
as  clrc^stances  require* 

•  Revise  Mlmiesota  Statutes  125 .12^  Subd.  9,-  HwUng 
VWOC^duAQM^  to  incorporate  hearings  held  to  determine  no*- 
strike  status. 
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cumENT  mocwmm  for  mpLmEmNG  miwwesota  statutes 

Oi  Ab&maz  AtW  SUWIVISWN  6b,  Ume.quUt2.d  Leave  ' 
Introduction 

Despite  contradlctione  and  confualon  in  the  lawt  echool 
districts  have  pro ceded  to  negotiate  and  taplement  plans  governing 
the  proceea  of  unrequeeted  leave  of  absence*  The""thUrd^eet^ioff 
of  this  paper  will  (1)  describe  the  process  of  Implementation  in 
generali  (2)  compare  and  contrast  four  negotiated  leave  plans | 
and  (3)  aKamlne  a  recent  Attorney  General's  opinion  addressing 
key  questions  which  have  merged  during  the  implementation 
process, 

4 

The  Process  of  Implementation 

Interviews  with  representatives  of  the  Minnesota  Education 
Association  (MEA)  and  the  Minnesota  School  Boards  Association 
(MSBA) ;  state  legislators,  legislative  staff  members,  and 
professional  labor  negotiators  reveal  the  following  picture  with 
regard  to  the  statewide  development  of  negotiated  plans  for 
unrequested  leave  of  absence i 

«    Approximately  one--third  of  tha  school  districts  of  the 
state  have  negotiated  their  own  unrequested  leave  of  absence 
plans  under  the  provisions  of  Minnesota  Statute  125,11,  Subd* 
6a*  Nzgotiat^d  Uw^eqae6i£rf  Leaua      Afa^enae.    The  re^  alning 
districts,  some  of  which  have  not  faced  staff  redu     ton  needs, 
are  abiding  by  the  so-called  state  plan  outlined  i    Subd.  6b, 
UnAtquQAte.d  laaue  o£  Absonaz*    This  assassment  doe    not  include 
the  large  group  of  teachers  employed  by  cities  c   che  First 
Class  for  whom  the  option  does  not  exiat,  gover   zd  as  they  are 
by  Minnesota  Statute  125*17^  Tmaho/L  TejnWi^  Ac    ,  CaXMm  oi  tht 

m    The  negotiated  plans  vary  in  scope*    Soma  are  close 
adaptations  of  the  state  plan,  clarifying  only  minor  details. 
Others  are  relatively  detailed* 

m    Naither  the  MSBA,  which  analyzes  all  district  contracts 
in  the  state  each  year,  nor  the  labor  nagotlators  were  aware 
of  a  single  negotiated  plan  which  does  not  use  seniority  as 
the  central  concept  in  staff  reduction.    There  are  no  known 
plans  utilizing  merit  except  under  the  Itoited  circ^stancee 
in  cases  of  equal  seniority,  and  these  are  few  in  nimber. 

•    School  boards  which  hava  proposed  a  staff  reduction  plan 
basad  on  criteria  other  than  seniority  have  mat  with  opposltionp 
and  teacher  groups  have^  instead,  decided  in  favor  of  the  state 
plan*    Because  of  the  automatic  reversion  provision,  and 
because  the  law  stipulates  that  agreement  must  be  reached  by 
a  given  date,  tha  question  of  a  negotiated  plan  has  not  been 
the  focal  point  of  protracted  disagreement  in  any  district  in 
the  state. 
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•  The  most  eefloue  difficulties  arising  from  the  field  seem 
to  involvs  the  question  of  "bumping"-'-whereby  a  teacher  or 
prinelpals  certified  but  not  reaently  teaching  in  a  subject 
fields  can  assume  the  position  laf  a  less  senior  teacher  cufrently 
in  the  subject  field*    The  problOT  is  especially  pronounced 

In  the  case  of  life  certificate  holders  since  life  certificates 
contain  broad  certification  classifications  which  are  exempted 
from  further  state  regulation  or  up-dating  by  the  Minnesota 
Statutes  125. 181-125. 187 1  ?miU6lorwUL  P^efttaw  Aci  0^  1973* 

•  Although  the  potential  exists,  no  litigation  has  coimenced 
by  teachers  who  have  been  lald-off  under  the  seniority  pro^- 
visions  of  a  negotiated  plan  or  under  6b. 

•  Innumerable  queetlons  have  arisen  in  the  implementation  of 
the  law  involving  apeclflc  situations  in  individual  districts . 
Some  of  these  questions  were  Included  In  an  inquiry  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  who  Issued  an 
opinion  on  them  in  November,  1975.    This  opinion  will  be  dls'- 
cussed  at  length  later  in  this  report. 


Stoilaritles  and  Differences  Mong  Negotiated  Staff  Reduction 
Plans 

Four    negotiated  plans  for  unrequested  leave  of  absence 
were  examined  for  similarities  and  differences.    All  of  the 
plans  were  contained  in  1975-77  master  "agreCTients ,    The  school 
districts  represent  different  areas  in  the  state,  and  vary 
considerably  in  size* 

The  plans  were  similar  in  four  major  respects i 

If      All  four  contracts  use  seniority  as  a  basis  for  placing 

teachers  on  unrequested  leave  of  absence,  when  such  action 
becomes  necessary* 

2.  All  four  contracts  provide  that  only  full-time  teachers 
will  be  considered  on  the  seniority  lists"an  ommlssion  in 
the  law.    Three  of  the  contracts  attempt  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  part^ttoe  staff. 

3.  All  four  contracts  specify  a  manner  in  which  the  seniority 
list  will  be  dratm  upi  requires  that  it  be  made  available 
to  the  teachers;  and,  provides  a  means  by  which  teachers 
may  challenge  the  decision. 

4.  There  is  apparently  concern  that  districts  could  spend  a 
great  deal        time  attempting  to  locate  teachers  who 
become  eligiDle  for  reinstatement.    Therefore,  the  respon^ 
sibility  for  Informing  the  district  of  where  to  reach  the 
teacher  on  leave  is  placed  on  the  teacher  In  all  four 
contracts.    The  state  plan  allows  the  teacher  thirty 

days  to  respond  to  a  recall.    Three  of  the  negotiated  plans 
shorten  this  pariod  considerably.    All  four  contracts 
terminate  teacher's  ralnstatemenc  rights,  and  their  leave 
status,  upon  failure  to  respond.    These  procedures  speed 
the  process  of  reinstatement,  and  also  give  greater  oppor— 
tunity  to  other  teachers  to  fill  given  positions,  should 
more  senior  teachers  not  want  them, 
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The  plane  differed  In  at  least  five  respects i 


•  The  means  by  which  ties  are  broken  vary  considerably. 
One  plan  resorts  to  the  flip  of  a  coint  one  relies  on  lane 
placements  one  resolves  the  matter  by  flavoring  the  lowest 
certificate  nimber,  presimiably  flavoring  the  older  teacher ^ 
and  one  leaves  the  final  decision  to  the  discretion  of  the 
school  board  on  a  number  of  criteria  illustrating  the  closest 
approKimatlon  to  a  merit  decision  in  any  of  the  contracts, 

•  Two  plans  attempt  to  define  a  "qualified  teacher"  In  an 
effort  to  solve  the  bumping  problems  described  earlier* 

•  Once  a  teacher  has  been  notified  of  the  district's  Intent 
to  place  him  or  her  on  unrequested  leave,  it  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher p  In  one  contract,  to  decide  who 
to  btcaip.    That  teacher  then  can  bmnp  someone  elsev  In  turnv 
One  can  envision  a  sort  of  domino  effect  occurlng  in  the  dls^ 
trict  wheneyer  staff  reductions  become  necessary*  Perhaps 
some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  staff  relations,  such 

a  plan  would  foster  In  a  district  where  It  was  implemented, 

•  The  question  of  a  hearing  afforded  to  a  teacher  who  is 
about  to  be  placed  on  unrequested  leave  Is  not  addressed  In 

two  contracts,  although  the  provisions  of  Minnesota  Statute  125 « 12^ 
Subd.  4j  TeAjrUMM.on      CofWtact  A£t2A  Pwbat^mAy  PeJUadp 
may  be  construed  to  apply*    One  negotiated  plan  requires  a 
hearing  If  the  teacher  requests  It,  and  one  plan  specifically 
waives  a  hearing  when  placing  teachers  on  unrequested  leave* 

•  Finallyj  although  the  state  plan  allows  for  two  years  of 
unrequested  leave  of  absence,  two  contracts  lengthen  this  period, 
one  to  four  years  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  and  one  to 
six  years . 

The  Attorney  General's  Opinion  Regarding  Minnesota  Statute 

125,12,  Subdivision  6b,  UnAzqauizd  Lmm  oi  Afa^ence 

In  1975,  the  law  firm  of  Peterson ^  Popovich,  Knutson  and  Flynn 
submitted  a  ntmber  of  questions  to  the  Attorney  General  which 
had  arisen  during  the  toplementation  of  Minnesota  Statute  125 «12, 
Subd*  6b*    The  Attorney  General's  response^  provides  the  only 
legal  interpretation  to  date  since  no  court  decisions  have  been 
rendered  relative  to  the  statute*    A  nimber  of  important 
principles  emerged  from  the  opinion  and  are  outlined  belOT! 

Determination  of  Seniority*    The  first  cluster  of  ques^ 
tlons  submitted  relate  to  the  order  in  which  teachers  shall  be 
placed  on  unrequested  leave,     125*12,  6b  (b)  requires  that  they 
be  placed  on  leave  in,  "The  inverse  order  in  which  they  were 
employed  by  the  school  district*"    Questions  arose  as  to  whether 
this  emplojroent  stenmed  from  the  date  the  teaching  contract  was 


State  of  Minnesota,  Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Opinion  #3328,    November  20,  1975* 
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signed  ot  from  the  first  data  of  actual  service  to  the  dis- 
trict*   Although  One  of  the  negotiated  contracts  in  the  pro- 
eaeding  section  uses  the  date  of  signing  as  the  critical  date, 
the  Attorney  General  specified  that  "raplo^ent"  for  the  pur- 
posee  of  seniority  would  begin  on  the  first  date  of  actual 
service.    This  decision  therefore  results  in  many  ties  in 
length  of  service  in  school  districts  since  most  teachers  begin 
their  umployment  In  a  district  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
year. 

Interruption  of  ^ployment.    Teachers  whose  service  has  been 
interrupted  by  resignation  and  return  count  their  employment 
from  the  date  of  resumption  of  service*    This  Is  not  the  dase* 
however^  when  teachers  have  been  granted  an  approved  leave 
of  absence,  sabbatical  —leave    or i  have  been  placed  on  un-^ 
requested  leave  of  absence.    In  these  cases,  employment  has 
not  been  Interrupted  and  seniority  rights  accrue  from  the 
original  date  of  service. 

Part^-tlme  Teachers.    An    OTisslon  in  the  law  involved  teachers 
who  are  less  than  full-time  with  respect  to  seniority.  There- 
fore, a  number  of  questions  in  the  opinion  are  addressed  to 
this  omission.    Having  no  specific  guidance  from  the  statutes 
to  the  contrary,  the  Attorney  General  again  specified  that  the 
critical  date  was  the  first  date  of  employment  whether  or  not 
subsequent  service  was  on  a  full  or  part-time  basis.  This 
principle  was  even  applied  to  substitutes  teaching  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis  within  a  district. 

Hearings .    The  Attorney  General  stated  that  teachers  who 
will  be  placed  on  unrequested  leave  do  have  a  right  to  a 
hearing  according  to  procedures  outlined  in  Minnesota  Statute 

125.12,  Subd.  4,  Tmfiinatlon  oi  Contmc^  AiteA  ?mbatLQifm/Ly 

Seniority  Ties.    The  law  stipulates  that  the  method  of 
breaking  ties  in  cases  of  equal  seniority  shall  be  negotiable. 
The  Attorney  Oeneral  thus  declared  this  question  to  be  a 
mandatory  subject  of  negotiation.  Bud  not  one  which  could  be 
unilaterally  decided  by  the  board.    Further,  even  if  both  the 
exclusive  bargaining  representative  and  the  board  agree,  such 
methods  as  flipping  a  coin  are  ''arbitrary  and  capricious  because 
they  bear  no  rational  relationship  to  the  nature  of  the  decision 
to  be  made. "5 

Bumping.  The  Attorney  General  noted  that  the  law  made  no 
distinction  between  teachers  and  supervisory  personnel.  Therefore, 
"Where  two  'teachers'  are  certified  to  serve,  ,  •the  date  of 
employment  by  the  district  and  not  the  tiMe  spent  in  the 
certified  area"  is  the  determinant  of  seniority. 


State  ex,  re.  Glng,  supra,  7  N.W,  2d  544, 
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Righte  of  Teachers  on Unrequested  Leave  of  Afaeence*  With 
respect  to^aachers  who  are  on  leave  of  abeencej  the  Attorney 
General  detarmined  that  they  have  legal  right  to  notification 
of  all  positions  for  which  they  are  certifiad^  including  those 
positions  for  which  they  become  qualified  during  the  course 
their  leave  of  absence.    Their  righta  to  reinstatement  do 
not  terminate  even  if  they  fail  to  respond  £o  a  notification 
that  a  position  is  available  to  them*  * 

Use  of  Both  Subdivisions  6a  and  6b.    Finally,  the  qaestlon 
was  asked  as  to  whether  districts  which  have  adopted  their  own 
negotiated  plans  under  Subdivision  6a  may  also  rely  on  Subdivision 
6b  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  their  own  plans.    The  Attorney  General 
noted  that  there  was  "no  provision  in  either  subdivision  for 
application  of  both  subdivisions  at  the  same  time," 

The  Attorney  General's  opinion  has  filled  some^  but  not 
all,  of  the  vacant  areas  in  the  law*    The  opinion  now  controls 
those  areas  not  sufficiently  covered  by  the  statutes  until 
superseded  by  a  court  decision  or  by  raendments  to  the  statutes* 

Conclusions     Suggested  Changes  In  the  Law*    In  light  of 
problems/  contradlctlone  and  confusions  inherent  in  Minnesota 
Statute  125. 12 J  Subd*  6a  and  Subd,  6b ,  the  remainder  of  this 
paper  will  describe  and  discuss  model  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Minnesota  School  Boards  Association  to  replace  or  supple- 
ment aspects  of  the  current  law.^ 

The  existence  of  two  proviaions  Subdivleion  6a  and  Sub- 
division 6b j  is  supported  by  teacher  organizations  and  seems 
to  allow  for  local  flexibility.    However ^  Subdivision  6b, 
UM.e.qu24izd  laava       Ab^eJict^  should  be  repealed  and  rewritten. 
The  following  language  is  suggested. 

Subd ,  1  *    For  purposes  of  this  policy ^  the  terms  defined 
shall  have  the  meaning  respectively  ascribed  to  them, 

Subd,  2*     "Teacher"  means  a  principals  supervisor ,  class- 
room  teacher  and  any  other  professional  employee  required  to 
hold  a  certificate  from  the  State  Department  except  super- 
intendent and  assistant  superintendent. 

Discussion,     Separate  principals  and  assistant  principals 
from  teachers.    For  the  sake  of  consistency,  use  the  definitions 
given  in  the  Public  Employment  Labor  Relations  Act*    56^  179,635 


From  Minnesota  School  Board  Association^  Suggested  Un- 
requested  Leave  of  Absence  and  Seniority  Agreement,  St*  Peter, 
Minnesota,  1976, 
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Ve^^fUflLtLOffl^  ^  Subd.  13  and  Subd.  14,    This  auggeBtlein  is  con- 
aistent  with  the  fact  that  principals^ and  aBBistant  principalB 
are  empowered  tQ  form  a  separate  bargaining  unit  under  179*65, 
%LgfMi  and  ObllQaXAMm  ol  Emptoy^u,  Sxihd^  6, 

Subd,  3#     ^'Qualified"  ihall  mean  a  teacher  who,  in  addition 
to  the  state  certificate,  has  a  major  in  the  subject  matter  of 
field  taught,  and  has  succesBfully  had  teaching  eKperience 
such  subject  isatter  within  the  past  five  years  in  the  school 
district* 

DlscusBlom    Define,  -'Has  succesifully  had  teaching  experience 
of  such  sybject  mtter  within  the  past  five  years  In  the  school 
district."    A  successful  teaching  experience  could  last  only 
a  few  days  or  weeks  while  a  teacher  filled— in  for  another  on 
leave j  or  substituted*    A  period  of  duration,  or  a  percentage 
of  total  time  within  a  given  school  year  should  be  specified, 

Subd.  4#    "Subject  matter  or  field"  shall  mean  teachers 
in  the  following  categories! 

Elementary  Categories:     (1)  teachings  grades  kindergarten^- 
sIk  (including  instructional  Qcnsultants) |  (2)  art|  (3) 
counselors  I  (4)  librarian;  (5)  phys.^cal  education. 

Secondary  Categories:     (1)   art;  (2)  business  education^ 
(3)  counselor;  (4)  foreign  languagei  (5)  home  economics | 
(6)  industrial  arts;  (7)  language  arts|   (8)  librarian; 
(9)  mathematics;  (10)  phyalcal  education;  (11)  sciencei 
(12)  social  studies* 

K-12  Categories t     (1)  Effi  (special  education) ;  (2)  instru- 
mental music;  (3)  nurse;  (4)  school  psychologist;  (5)  SLBP; 
(6)  social  worker;  (7)  speech  therapist  (clinician); 
(9)  vocal  music. 

Discussion.    This  subdivision  approaches  the  definition  of 
teaching  position  which  was  requested  by  the  Minnesota  Supreme 
Court  as  early  as  1974  in  the  GLrig  case.^    As  such,  it  would 
constitute  a  worthwhile  addition  to  the  laW|  although  other 
instructional  categories  might  also  be  added*     Since  principals 
and  assistant  principals  would  already  be  defined  separately 
in  Subd*  2,  no  further  definition  would  be  necessary  under  this 
subdivision* 

Subd*  5*^    "Seniority"  means  full— time,  continuing  contract 
qualified  teachers  co^encing  with  the  first  day  of  actual  service 
In  the  school  district  and  shall  exclude  probationary  teachers, 
part-time  teachers  who  spend  less  than  50  percent  of  a  school  year 
in  employment,  and  those  teachers  who  are  acting  incumbents  for 
teachers  on  authorized  military,  or  other  similar  leave  of 
absences* 


G^iQ,  op*  cit,  5  p*  544* 
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In  detfirralnlng  the  length  of  seniority ,  a  teacher  whose 
employment  hae  been  legally  ternilnated  by  reiignatloni  or  ter-* 
mination  pursuant  to  M.S.  125,12 ^  but  whose  employment  was  aub-* 
sequently  reinstatedi  by  action  of  the  school  board  and  the 
teachers  without  interruption  of  regular  service ^  shall  retain 
his  original  seniority  date. 

Subd.  6.    "School  board"  means  the  local  governing  board 
of  the  school  district. 

Dlacussloni    Subdivision  5  la  clearly  necessary  to  correct 
an  omlsVion  in  the  current  law.    The  word  "Seniority"  however, 
does  not  mean  teachers  but  rather  that  which  Is  accrued  to 
taacherg.    The  word  "substitutes"  should  be  added  to  the 
olassif ication  of  other  part-^time  personnel. 


Subd.  1,    The  school  board  may  place  on  unrequested  leave- 
of  absence  for  a  period  not  eKceeding  two  calendar  years  from 
the  time  such  leave  is  commenced,  without  pay  or  fringe  benefits » 
such  teachers  as  may  be  necessary  because  of  discontinuance  of 
position,  lack  of  pupils,  financial  limitations j  or  merger  of 
classes.    Such  leave  shall  be  effective  no  later  than  the 
close  of  the  school  year  or  at  such  earlier  time  as  mutually 
agreed  between  the  teacher  and  the  school  board. 

Subd ,  2 .    Teachers  placed  on  such  leave  shall  receive 
notice  by  April  1  of  the  school  year  prior  to  the  coimencement 
of  such  leave  with  reasons  therefore,  without  the  necessity 
for  my  hearing  applicable  to  termination^  except  that  a  hearing 
may  be  provided  to  show  any  violation  of  this  policy* 

Pis  cuss  ioni    The  Council  may  consider  striking  the  pro-^ 
visionT which  makes  a  hearing  unnecessary  in  most  cases;  and 
permit  one  if  requested  by  the  teacher ,  or  teachers,  under  the 
provisions  of  Minnesota  Statute  125.12,  Subd.  4,  TmnumtLon  oi 
CowUwjit  CL^tVi  Vfwba^onaAy  Pe/LLod*    In  the  Koik  casei,  decided 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1972,  continuing  contract 
status  or  tenure  created  by  state  statute  has  been  construed  to 
constitute  a  form  of  property  interest  protected  by  the 
Fourteenth  ^endment  to  the  United  States  Constitution*  The 
Court  said  in  Uoth^  "It  is  a  purpose  of  the  ancient  institution 
of  property  to  protect  those  claims  upon  which  people  rely  in 
their  daily  lives  ^  reliance  that  must  not  be  arbitrarily 
undermined.    It  is  a  purpose  of  the  constitutional  right  to  a 
hearing  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  person  to  vindicate 
those  claims.      To  deny  a  teacher  a  right  to  a  hearing  might 
well  result  in  litigation  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and 
could  possibly  jeopardize  enforcement  of  other  sections  of  the 
new  law  as  well. 

Hoa/td  o£  n&ggn^  v.  Rotfe.    408  US  564  (1972). 
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Siabdt  3«    Teachers  ahall  be  placed  on  unrequested  leave  in 
inverse  order  of  seniority  in  the  field  and  subjeGt  matter 
employed*    No  teacher  ihall  be  placed  on  unrequested  leave  if 
there  Ig  any  other  qualified  teacher  with  leas  ieniority  in 
the  saoe  field  and  subject  matter  employed. 


Subd.  4.    The  proviilona  herein  shall  not  apply  if  it  will 
result  in  any  violation  of  the  dlgtrlct'e  affirmative  action 
program  which  shall  include  ethnic *  racei  color,  or  aex|  and 
any  person  employed  in  an  affirmative  action  program  may  be 
retaljied  In  the  same  field  or  subject  matter  of  a  teacher  with 
greater  seniority  if  it  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  such  affirmative  action  program* 

Discussions    The  Council  might  consider  adding  a  sentence 
to  Subd,  3  above  to  the  effect  that  no  unqualified  teacher  shall 
be  permitted  to  replace  a  qualified  teacher ,  notwithstanding 
seniority  or  language  on  a  teaching  certificate. 

The  Affirmative  Action  savings  clause  is  needed  in  order 
for  a  district  to  observe  state  and  federal  regulations* 

Subd*5p     In  the  event  of  a  staff  reduction,  action  affecting 
employees  whose  first  date  of  employment  co^enced  on  the  same 
date,  and  have  equal  seniorltyj  the  seiection  of  the  employee  for 
purposes  of  discontinuance  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
school  board  based  upon  criteria  Including i    performance j 
training,  experiences  skills  In  special  asslgtmients,  and  other 
relevant  factors* 

Discussion:    This  section  allows  the  school  board  to 
determine  criteria  for  selection.    Teacher  organlEatlons  would 
probably  oppose  such  a  provision  and  would  advocate  a  negotiated 
settlMent  on  questions  of  equal  seniority.     Final  determination 
on  this  question  must  ultimately  be  made  by  the  State  Legislature 
since  the  Legislature  designates  subjects  for  negotiation  as 
either  mandatory  or  permissive.    Arbitrary  criteria ,  such  as 
coin  tosses j  should  be  expressly  prohibited, 

Subd '  6 ,     If  staff  reduction  based  on  seniority  would 
result  in  the  discontinuance  of  any  extra  or  co^currlcular 
progr^5  the  teacher  employed  therein  shall  not  be  placed  on 
leave  and  the  next  senior  person  shall  be  placed  on  such  leave* 

Subd ■  7 .    Any  teachst  placed  on  such  leave  may  engage  in 
teaching  or  any  other  occupation  during  such  period  and  may  be 
eligible  for  unCTpJoyment  compensation  if  otherwise  eligible 
under  that  law  for  such  compensation  and  such  leave  will  not 
result  in  a  loss  of  credit  for  years  of  service  in  the  district 
earned  prior  to  the  commencement  of  such  leave . 

Discussion:     In  Subd,  6^  "extra  or  co«currlcular  program" 
neads  to  be  more  specifically  defined,  especially  with  regard 
to  size  and  scope  of  the  progrra, 
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Subd.  1.    No  new  teacher  shall  be  employed  by  the  ichool 
district  while  any  qualified  teacher  is  on  unrequested  leave  of 
absence  in  the  same  field  and  subject  matter.    Teachers  placed 
on  unrequested  leave  of  absence  shall  be  reinstated  to  the 
position  from  which  they  have  been  given  leave i  or  any  other 
available  position  in  the  school  district  in  the  field  in 
which  they  are  qualified  as  such  positions  become  available. 
The  order  of  reinstatement  shall  be  In  inverse  order  in  which 
teachers  were  placed  on  unrequested  leave, 

Subd,  2.    When  placed  on  unrequested  leave,  a  teacher  shall 
file  his  n^e  and  address  with  the  school  district  personnel 
office  to  which  any  notice  or  reinstatement  or  availability  of 
position  shall  be  mailed.    Proof  of  service  by  the  person  in 
the  school  district  depositing  such  notice  to  the  teacher  at 
the  last  known  address  shall  be  sufficient  and  it  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  any  teacher  on  unrequested  leave  to  provide 
for  forwarding  of  mall  or  for  address  changes ,    Failure  of  a 
notice  to  reach  a  teacher  shall  not  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  school  district  if  any  notice  has  been  mailed  as  provided 
herein. 

Subd.  3.    If  %  position  becomes  available  for  a  qualified 
teacher  on  unrequested  leave,  the  school  district  shall  mail 
the  notice  to  such  teacher  who  shall  have  ten  days  from  the 
date  of  such  notice  to  accept  the  reemployment.    Failure  to 
reply  in  writing  within  such  ten  day  period  shall  constitute 
waiver  on  the  part  of  any  teacher  to  any  further  rights  of 
employment  or  reinstatement  and  shall  constitute  waiver  on  the 
part  of  any  teacher  to  any  further  rights  of  emplo^ent  or 
reinstatement  and  shall  forfeit  any  future  reinstatement  of 
employment  rights* 

Subd.  4,    Reinstatement  rights  shall  automatically  cease 
two  years  from  the  date  unrequested  leave  was  comenced  and  no 
further  rights  to  reinstatement  shall  exist  unless  extended  by 
written  mutual  consent  with  each  qualified  teacher* 

m 

Discussion'    The  ten  day  response  period  described  in 
Subd*  3  should  be  expanded  to  avoid  a  teacher  not  being  able 
to  respond  due  to  extraneous  causes  such  as  illness,  family 
mergency,  travel,  or  a  fiilure  of  the  mails.    A  continuing 
contract  should  not  be  termtoated  without  a  hearing,  receipt 
of  a  written  resignation  by  the  teacher,  or  the  signing  of  another 
full-time  teaching  contract  by  the  teachar  if  such  a  provision 
is  inserted  in  the  law. 

Subd.  '1*    Within  30  days  the  school  board  shall  causa  a 
seniority  list  (by  name,  date  of  mployment,  qualification  and 
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subject  matter  or  field)  to  be  prepared  from  ite  records.  It 
shall  thereupon  post  aueh  list  In  an  official  place  in  each 
school  house  of  the  district. 

Subd .  2 ■    Any  person  whose  name  appears  on  such  list  anc\ 
who  may  disagree  with  the  findings  of  the  school  board  and  the 
order  of  seniority  in  said  list  shall  have  10  days  from  the  date 
of  posting  to  supply  written  documentation^  proof  and  request 
for  seniority  change  to  the  school  board. 

.    Subd,  3.    Within  10  days  thereafter ^  the  school  district 
shall  evaluate  any  and  all  such  written  conmiunlcations  regarding 
the  order  of  seniority  contained  in  said  list  and  may  make 
such  changes  the  school  board  deems  warranted.    A  final  seniority 
list  shall  thereupon  be  prepared  by  the  school  board,  which  list 
as  revised  shall  be  binding  on  the  school  district  and  any 
teacher.    Each  year  thereafter  the  school  board  shall  cause 
such  seniority  list  to  be  updated  to  reflect  any  addition  or 
deletion  of  personnel  caused  by  retirement j  deaths  resignation * 
other  cesation  of  services,  or  new  employees.     Such  yearly 
revised  list  shall  govern  the  application  of  the  unrequested 
leave  of  absence  policy  until  thereafter  revised. 

Discussions    Language  should  be  added  exempting    the  final 
seniority  list  from  provisions  of  the  recently  enacted  privacy 
legislation I  the  seniority  list  should  remain  public  informa= 
tion.  • 

Other  Suggested  Additions 

*  The  position  of  principals  and  assistant  principals  should 
be  clarified  with  regard  to  their  ability  to  take  teaching 
positions  based  on  their  seniority  and  previous  experience ^ 
and  the  reduction  of  salary  that  might  accompany  such  a  move* 

•  A  new  subdivision  should  be  added  concerning  school  con- 
solidation since  no  reference  to  consolidation  is  made  in  the 

-Minnesota  School  Boards  Association  model.    The  new  section 
should  include I 

a,  language  basing  teachers'  seniority  rights  after 
consolidation  on  the  length  of  service  to  their  original 
districts*     Such  seniority  lists  would  be  combined  in 
the  new  district  with  no  prejudice  shown  to  those 
teachers  from  districts  whose  school  year  happened  to 
begin  slightly  earlier. 

b.  provisions  to  quickly  establish  a  new  exclusive 
bargaining  representative  for  the  teachers* 

Once  a  new  employee  organization  is  established  and  the 
seniority  lists  are  combined ,  the  teachers  of  the  new  district 
could  negotiate  their  otm  staff  reduction  plan  or  abide  by  the 
state  plan, 
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MINNESOTA  SUPREME  COURT  VBCISWNS,  BY  VATEt 

1942,    Statz  ZK  ^e£*  Gamq  v,  Boa/ul      Eduaatcan      Uty  oi 
VidiM,  Bta^z  m  ^e£.  BayiMng  v.  Smt.  1  n*w*  2d  544* 

1956.    ERcfe  E*  P/Ll6k,  et  aZ.  u.  Tfie  Boo/trf       EdaaaMon  tht 
OUy  oi  VaJ^M.    75  N.W,  2d  504. 

1961.    FoAeMa  loJUL^  u*  P^o^  Lakz  PabtL^  SahooJU,  Indtpmdmt 
School  VU^ct  No.  719,  Saott  Comty.    108  N.W.  2d  602. 

1964.  EdWi  MoKzy  V,  Sahoot  BooAd  oi  Indtpmdmt  School  V<4t/LiQ± 
No.  492,  Aiutln  PabUc  SahooU,    128  N.w.  2d  302. 

1970.  Umno^otci  A^soalcMon  o^  PabHa  S^hooJU,       a£.  u. 
Kmnzdi  HayiMon,  Coanty  AadUtoK  oi  OiteA  T^JX  County,  al,, 
and  Vaant  Mat^u4,  CommJi^^on^  oi  EdkLaation  oi  tUnnuota, 
178  N.W.  2d  846. 

1971.  JamiA  PmMon  u.  Indtpmdzyit  Sahool  VJj>t/LlQt  No,  716,  and 
BoaAd  oi  Edaaat^Lon  oi  tndzpzndmi  Sahool  P^A^ot  Wo.  716, 
BMz  PZnJjiz,  yjMYiUota,    188  N.W.  2d  776. 

1973.  Cajwlo.  J.  PoMJiy  u.  Indzpmdznt  School  VA^t^U^  No,  695, 
e£,  a£.    210  N.W.  2d  283. 

1974.  lo^  F^/ie/L  y.  Jndzpmdznt  Sahool  VM^ilat  Wo. HI. 
215  N*W.  2d  65. 

1974.  State.  o£  ULnnuota  ex  ^e£.  Edward  Ikojwl^  u.  Independeni 
School  V^^tALc^  Wo.  695  and  Sahool  BoaAd  oi  Independent  School 
VUtALCt  Wo.  695,  ChUhoJbn,  fUnnUota.    217  N.W,  2d  212. 

1974.    Voaa4  HzmUn  Pouah  v.  Indzpmde^  Sahool  V4A^Uat  No* 
646.     223  N.W.  2d  371. 

1974.    Stcuto.  oi  Umnuota  ex  aqZ,  RiahMd  P.  Holtovi  u.  BooAd 
oi  Edaa^ion  oi  Indzpmdmt  Sahool  V4AtALat  No.  84,  Sltzpy 
Eyz,  HuinUOta.     222  N.W.  2d  277. 

1974.    Ba^ll  E.  Shzll  u.  Indtpmdzy^  Sahool  VUtALat  No  S22, 
Waba&ka,  hlumuota,    223  N.W,  2d  774. 


UWITEP  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  VECTSWNS' 

1972.  Tfee  BoaAd  oi  Regeni4  oi  State  Co^ege^,  et  aZ.  v.  Vavld 
F.  Roth.     92  S.  Ct.  2701. 

Tht  Mtnne^ota  StCLtatU.  1974. 
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COURT  VBCtSWm 

BooAd  0^  Edudo^on      City  oi  HinngapotU  u.  PabHa  Sahoot 
EmployzU-  Union  Loaal  No\  63,       al.    45  N,w*  2d  797  (1951)* 

tn  mt  Uak^leZd  FtdoAjsMon      TmahoAh^  md  ZLch^ieZd  Bocutd 
oi  Eduaotcon,  and  ZLck^ZiM  Edaaatlon  M^oal^^on,  lis  N.W. 
2d  682  (1962), 

Laym-flmnuot^  Company      T/ie  Regent    oi  the.  UnLv^lty  oi 
MmnUota.    123  n.W,  2d  371  (1963). 

fUnnmpotU  PtdMjotlon  oi  feocfte/U,  LoaaZ  No*  59,  AFL-CIO  y. 
PeCeA  Obmmym,  md  BoMd  oi  Edamtlon,  Spt^M  Sckool  VUt^ct 
No.  ?,and  BooAd  oi  EdaaaMon,  Sp^camZ  SahooZ  Vl6t/U^  No*  1 
lUnnmpoJLU  Fzd^wMon  oi  TmahoM,  Locjat  No*  59,  AfL-ClO* 
144  N.W.  2d  789  (1966). 
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m^iAiYMmn;  coNraAGra.  TEm/oNAmoN^  SuMivision  i. 

f  ^i^mr  defintd«  A  siiperintandent,  pricdpal,  lupervlior  and  dsnrDem  tiadiir 
and  Bny  oth^  prof^iional  employet  rtqulr^  te  held  a  certU^te  firom  the  itmte 
department  ihali  be  deemed  to  te  a  **teache^'  within  the  meanteg  of  thk  seetion. 

Subd.  2.  Htriogp  ^smljtioj'.  S^ool  teards  shaU  hire  or  dlsmiis  ttaohera  at 
duly  caU^  itiaetinf VVher©  a  hiiibaiid  and  wdfe,  brother  and  siittr»  or  two 
brotoers  or  s iitei^  constitute  a  quomm,  no  eonteact  employing  a  teachtr  shidl 
be  made  or  authortied  except  upon  tot  unanimous  vote  of  the  fufl  teiM.  No 
teachtr  relatad  by  blood  or  mmiaf e,  ^rttidn  toe  ioitfto  degraep  computed  by 
toe  dvil  law,  to  a  board  member  shidl  be  employed  except  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  toe  full  board.  The  employment  ^udl  to  by  witten  confamct  alfned  by  toe 
teacher  and  by  toe  chaiman  and  dierfc  Conttmcti  for  tead^g  or  su^ndsion  of 
teaching  cm  be  made  only  yrtto  quaUfled  teacher.  Such  contasct  ih^  sp^ftr 
toe  wages  per  yeia^  and  the  gener^  asiignment  of  the  teacher.  No  teacher  shall 
be  required  to  reside  wltlto  toe  employlnf  ^school  ^Mct  as  a  conation  to 
teadUng  emplo^ent  or  contoiued  teachhig  employment 

Subd.  3.  PfOtottonary  periods  The  flrst  and  second  consecutive  years  of  a  teach- 
er's first  teaching  experience  in  Minnesota  In  a  single  sehool  district  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  probationary  period  of  employmentp  and  after  completion  thereof,  the  pro- 
bationary period  in  each  school  district  in  which  he  is  thereafter  employ^  shall  be 
one  year.  A  teacher  who  has  cotnplied  with  the  then  applicable  probationary  re* 
quiremen^  in  a  school  district  prior  to  July  1,  1967,  shall  not  be  required  to  serve 
t  new  pre  bationary  period  in  the  said  district  subsequent  thereto.  During  the  pro* 
bationary  period  any  annual  contract  wlto  any  teacher  may  or  may  not  be  renewed 
as  toe  school  board  shall  see  fltr  provldedp  however,  that  toe  school  board  shall  give 
any  such  teacher  whose  contract  it  declines  to  renew  for  the  loUowlng  school  year 
written  notice  to  toat  effect  before  April  1.  If  toe  teacher  requests  reasons  for  any 
nonrenewal  of  a  teaching  contractj  the  school  board  shall  give  the  teacher  its 
reason  in  writing,  Including  a  statement  that  appropriate  supervision  was  furrilshed 
describing  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  such  supervision  furnished  the  teacher  dur- 
ing his  employment  by  the  board,  within  ten  days  after  receiving  such  requeit.  The 
school  board  may,  after  a  hearing  held  upon  due  notice,  discharge  a  teacher  during 
toe  probationary  period  for  cause,  effective  Immedlateiyp  under  section  123.14,  sub^ 
division  4,  or  section  1^.35,  subdivision  5. 

Subd.  4.  Termination  of  contmct  after  pirobationaFy  pariod.  A  teacher  who 
has  completed  his  probationary  period  in  any  school  diitriet,  and  who  has  not  been 
discharged  or  advised  of  a  refusal  to  renew  his  conta"act  pursuant  to  subdivision  3, 
shall  have  a  continuing  contract  with  such  district.  Thereafter,  toe  teacher*s  con- 
tract ihail  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  except  as  modlfled  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  board  and  the  teacheri  until  terminated  by  a  majority  roU  call  vote  of  the  full 
menibership  of  the  board,  upon  one  of  the  grounds  speclfled  in  subdivisions  6  or 
6a  or  6b,  or  until  the  teacher  is  discharged  pursuant  to  iubdivision  8,  or  by  the 
written  resignation  of  the  teacher  submitted  prior  to  April  1;  provided,  however,  that 
if  an  agreement  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  for  the  succeeding 
school  year  has  not  been  adopted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  179.61 
to  179. t?  prior  to  March  1,  the  teacher's  right  of  reiignation  shall  be  extended  to 
the  30th  calendar  day  following  the  adoption  of  said  contract  in  compliance  with 
section  179.70,  subdivision  2.  Such  written  resignation  by  the  teacher  shaU  be 
effective  as  of  June  30  if  submitted  prior  to  that  date  or,  if  submitted  thereafter, 
shall  be  effective  August  15,  and  the  teachers'  right  of  resignation  for  the  school 
year  then  beginning  shall  cease  on  August  15.  Before  a  teacher's  contract  Is 
terminated  by  the  board,  the  board  shall  notify  toe  teacher  in  writing  and  state 
its  ground  for  the  proposed  termination  in  reasonable  detail  together  with  a  state- 
ment that  the  teacher  may  make  a  written  request  for  a  hearing  before  the  board 
within  14  days  after  receipt  of  such  notlflcation.  Witoln  14  days  after  receipt  of  this 
notification  the  teacher  may  make  a  written  request  for  a  hearing  before  the  board 
and  it  shall  be  granted  before  final  action  is  taken.  If  no  hearing  is  requested 
within  such  period.  It  shall  be  deemed  acquiescence  by  the  teacher  to  the  board's 
action.  Such  termination  shall  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  ichool  year  In  which 
the  contract  Is  terminated  in  the  manner  aforesaid.  Such  contract  may  be  termi- 
nated at  any  time  by  mutual  consent  of  the  board  and  the  teacher  and  this 
section  shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  a  board  to  suspend,  dischargei  or  demote  a 
teacher  under  and  pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law« 

Subd.  Si   totlrement,  Notwlthitandlng  the  foregoing  provisions,  a  board  may 
provide  by  rule  that  its  teachers  shall  be  rt tired  at  age  65/ 
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SuM.  6.  Ground  for  temlnaiion.  A  eonttnuLng  contamct  may  be  termlnate4 
gS^tivt  at  tea  ^osm  of  the  school  yeaTi  upon  any  of  tha  foUovHng  gFounda: 

(a)  Inaffleiency; 

(b)  Neglect  of  duty,  ot  peri^tent  ^Qlation  of  school  ^v^,  TUlmg  rtEtdEdoQit 

(c)  Conduct  untecoming  a  teachar  whldi  materiaUy  tapai^  his  aduoatiional 
aSectivene^* 

(d)  Otihar  good  ud  lufficient  pounds  j^nderlng  the  taadh^  unfit  to  pexform 
hia  duties. 

A  con&aat  shall  not  be  temln&tad  upon  one  of  tha  grounds  spaelflad  in  daus^ 
(a),  (b),  Cc),  or  (d),  unleas  the  teacher  shall  have  failed  to  coirect  the  deflciency 
after  being  ^van  written  notica  of  the  i^ciflc  items  of  coniplaint  and  raasonable 
time  within  which  to  remady  tham, 

AU  evaluations  and  fllas  ganeratad  within  a  school  dlittlat  ralating  to  each  indi- 
vidual teacher  shaU  be  available  during  ^gular  school  busln^^  hours  to  aach 
individual  taac^ar  upon  his  written  r^uest  Thm  teacher  sh^  have  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  of  the  contents  of  the  flies  at  the  teacher's  axpansi  and  to  submit 
for  inclusion  In  the  ffle  mitten  infonnatlon  in  response  to  any  materW  contained 
therein;  provided,  howavar,  a  school  district  may  dasttoy  sudi  fllas  as  provided  by 
law, 

Subd.  6a.  Negotiate  unr^u^t^  Imive  of  ab^n^  ^e  sdiool  board  and  tha 
exduslve  bargaining  representative  of  the  teachem  may  nagotiata  a  plu  providing 
for  unrequeried  leave  of  a^^nce  without  ^y  or  fringe  benaflts  for  as  many 
teacheri  as  may  be  necessaiy  because  of  d^^ntinuanca  of  position,  lack  of  pupils, 
finanal^  UmitatiQns,  or  marger  of  classes  ttusad  by  consolidation  of  disMcy.  Fall^ 
ing  to  successfully  negotiate  such  a  plan  by  the  beginning  date  of  a  new  master 
contract,  the  provisions  of  subdivision  6b  shaU  apply.  Thm  prtivislons  of  section 
179.72  ^aU  not  apply  for  the  puz^i^  of  this  subdiv^ion. 

Subd.  6b.  Uttraqu^ted  l^ve  of  absanc^  The  school  board  may  place  on  um^ 
quested  leave  of  absence,  ^^thout  pay  or  fringe  tenafl^,  as  many  teachers  as  may 
be  necassary  bemuse  of  discontinuance  of  position,  lack  of  pupils,  flnanaial  limita^ 
tions,  or  merger  of  classes  caused  by  consolidation  of  districti.  The  unrequestad 
leave  shall  be  effective  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  In  placing  teachers  on  un- 
requested  leave,  the  board  shaU  be  governed  by  the  foUowinf  provisions: 

(a)  The  board  may  place  probationary  teachers  on  unrequested  leave  first  in 
the  inverse  order  of  their  employment.  No  teacher  who  h^  acquire  continuing 
contract  rights  shall  be  placed  on  unrequested  leave  of  absence  while  probationa]^ 
teacher^  are  retained  in  pDsitions  for  which  the  teacher  who  has  acquired  continu- 
ing ^ntetict  rights  is  certified: 

(b)  Teachers  who  have  acquired  ^ntinulng  contract  rights  shall  be  placed  on 
unrequested  leave  of  absence  in  fields  in  which  they  are  ewtifled  in  the  inverse  order 
in  which  they  ware  employed  by  the  school  district  In  the  case  of  merger  of  classes 
caused  by  consolidation  of  districts  or  In  the  case  of  equal  ieniority,  the  order  in 
which  teachers  who  have  acquired  eontinuing  contract  rights  shall  be  placed  on  un- 
requested  leave  of  abienca  in  fields  in  which  they  are  certlfled  shall  be  negotiable' 

(c)  Notwithstanding  clauses  (a)  and  (b),  If  either  the  placing  of  a  probationary 
teachef  on  unrequested  leave  before  a  teacher  who  has  acquired  eontinuing  rights 
or  the  placing  of  a  teacher  who  has  acquired  continuing  contract  rights  on  unra* 
quested  leave  before  another  teacher  who  has  acquired  continuing  contract  rights 
but  who  has  greater  seniority  would  place  the  district  In  violation  of  Its  affirmative 
action  program,  the  district  may  retain  the  probatienaiy  teacher  or  the  teacher 
with  less  seniority: 

Cd)  Teachers  placed  on  unrequested  leave  of  absence  shall  be  reinstated  to  the 
positions  from  which  they  have  been  given  leaves  of  absence  or,  if  not  available,  to 
other  available  positloni  in  the  school  district  in  fields  in  which  they  are  certlfled. 
Reinstatement  shall  be  in  the  inverse  order  of  placement  on  leave  of  absence* 
The  order  of  reinstatement  of  teachers  who  have  equal  ieniority  and  who  are 
placed  on  unrequested  leave  in  the  same  school  year  ihall  be  negotiable; 

Ce)  Teachers,  other  than  probationary  teachers,  terminated  under  Minnesota 
Statutes  1971,  Section  125.12,  Subdivlilon  6,  Clause  fe),  in  the  191314  school  year 
shall  be  reinstated  to  the  positions  from  which  they  have  been  terminated  or,  if  not 
available,  to  other  available  positions  in  the  school  dlitrlet  in  fields  In  which  they 
are  certified,  Reinstatement  shall  be  In  the  order  of  seniority.  The  order  of  rein- 
statement of  continuing  contract  teachers  who  have  enual  seniority  and  who  are 
terminated  under  Minnesota  Statutei  1971,  Sectijn  125.12,  Subdivision  6,  Clause 
(e)  In  the  1973-74  school  year  shall  be  negotiable.  These  teachers  shall  also  be  sub* 
Ject  to  clauses  it),  (g),  (h),  (I)  and  Ck)  of  this  iubdivision. 
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Subd.  9.  Hmwlag  preeedor^  Any  hearing  hdd  pusimnt  to  Irnvm  aJ6Ti  Chsp* 
ttr  SSOg  ihall  be  held  upon  appropriate  and  timely  notiee  to  fiie  toachar,  and  ihaU 
be  private  ot  pubUa  at  the  cUimtlon  of  the  teadier.  At  ^@  hea^g,  the  bowl  and 
^e  teadier  may  ea^  be  represents  by  counsel  at  its  or  hla  own  npense,  ud 
mdti  ^umel  may  eseamine  and  s'oss^e^camlne  wlbj^s^  and  present  ar^imtnts. 
Tlie  board  ihall  flnt  pr^ent  evidence  to  sustain  thm  frotmdt  for  termhiation  or 
diidiarge  and  thm  revive  evidence  prei^ted  by  ^e  teadier.  par^  mi^  tiien 
present  rebuttal  evident.  Disndssal  of  the  taadier  ih^  be  based  upon  suMantial 
and  com^tent  evldenee  ta  the  r^ord.  ^  ^tness^  shall  be  iwora  upon  oatti  ad- 
mlniite^  by  the  preiidhif  offi^r  of  tiie  boa^  The  ^erk  of  the  boud  shidl  iiiue 
subp^nai  for  witoesiei  or  the  production  of  re^rds  p^tin^t  to  ^e  gx^unds  upon 
the  i^u^t  of  eitiier  tiie  bo^d  or  tiie  teadber.  The  board  Aall  employ  a  ^urt  re- 
porter to  record  l^e  proc^dings  at  the  heaitag»  ud  ^ther  po^  mi^  obt^  a 
^ans^pt  ther^f  at  its  own  ^^p^se. 

Subd.  10.  ID^d^tm^  AitmT  the  he^togi  the  board  ah^  bsue  a  ^ttai  dediion 
md  orders  If  the  boa^  orde^  termination  of  a  rantouhig  eon^et  or  dis^arge  of 
a  teaf^^p  its  dedsion  sh^  indude  findings  of  fact  based  i^n  eompetrat  evld^^ 
hi  the  record  and  shall  be  serv^  on  the  teadier,  accomi^aied  ^  an  ord^  of  tmnl- 
nation  or  dU^azgep  pHor  to  Apxti  1  in  tiie  ease  of  a  ^ntimct  temina^np  or  wiUi- 
hi  ten  days  aAer  eonduilon  of  the  hearinf  in  &e  ^se  of  a  dis^a^^  If  Qie  de- 
cision of  the  board  or  of  §  r^ewhig  cot^  is  f avoi^le  to  ^e  toa^^g  the  pro- 
^edings  ihaU  be  dismlsied  ud  ttie  dediion  entered  in  ^e  boud  tninuteSp  and  all 
references  to  su^  proceedings  sh^  be  ejcduded  from  tiie  teaches  re^rd  file* 

Subd.  11.  judidal  review*  Thm  pendmcy  of  Judid^  pro^edhigs  shall  not  he 
ground  for  postponement  of  toe  effeeUve  date  of  the  school  board's  order,  but  if 
ludidal  review  eventuates  in  reinstatement  of  the  teaser,  the  board  sh^  pay  the 
teadief  all  eompeniation  withheld  as  a  r^ult  of  the  tennhiatJon  or  dkmissal 
order* 

Subd.  13*  Exeeptton.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  district  In  a  dty  of 
the  first  dass. 
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(f )  No  appdintment  of  a  new  teacher  shall  be  irjad©  while  there  ia  avaijable,  on 
unriqueited  leave,  a  teacher  who  is  properly  eertified  to  flU  luch  vieancy,  tinleai 
the  teacher  fails  to  advise  the  sehool  board  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  notiflM- 
tion  that  a  position  Is  avaiiable  to  him,  that  he  may  return  to  employment  and  that 
he  will  assume  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which  appointed  on  a  future  date  deter* 
mined  by  the  board  J 

fg)  A  teacher  placed  on  unrequested  leave  of  absence  may  engage  in  teachlnf 
or  any  other  occupation  during  ^he  period  of  this  leave; 

(h)  The  unrequested  leave  '  absence  shall  not  impair  the  continuing  contimot 
rights  of  a  teacher  or  result  in  a      :  of  credit  for  previous  yeai^  of  service i 

(i)  ThB  unrequested  leave  of  absence  of  a  teacher  who  is  not  reinstatMl  ihall 
contiinut  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  which  the  right  to  reinstatement  shall 
terminate, 

(J)  Hie  same  provisions  applicable  to  terminations  of  probatlonaiy  or  continue 
ing  contracts  in  subdivisions  3  and  4  shall  apply  to  placement  on  unrequested  leave 
of  absence; 

(k)  Nothing  in  this  subdivision  shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  rights  of 
teachers  placed  on  unrequested  leave  of  absence  to  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation if  otherwise  eligible. 

Subd.  7.  Sospa^lon  and  leave  of  abience  for  heal^  r^sona*  Affliction  with 
active  tuberculosis  or  other  communicable  diseasep  mental  UlnesSi  drug  or  aloohollc 
addiction »  or  other  serloui  incapaci^  ihaU  be  grounds  for  temporary  suspension 
md  leave  of  absence  while  the  teacher  Is  suffering  f  m  sudi  disability.  Unlesi  the 
teacher  consents^  such  action  shall  be  talcen  only  upon  evidence  Uiat  suspension  li 
required  from  a  physician  who  has  examined  the  teacher.  The  physician  shall  be 
competent  in  the  field  involved  and  shall  be  ielected  by  the  teaser  from  a  list  of 
three  provided  by  the  school  boax^,  and  the  examination  §h^  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  sehool  district  A  copy  of  tiie  report  of  the  physician  shall  be  furnished  the 
teacher  upon  request  If  the  teacher  falls  to  iubmlt  to  the  examination  within  the 
prescribed  ttafi  the  board  may  dlieharg e  hlmj  effective  Immediately*  In  the  event  of 
mental  Ulness,  If  the  teacher  submits  to  such  an  examination  «d  the  examining 
physician^s  or  psychlatrist^s  statement  is  unacceptable  to  the  teacher  or  the  bomrdi 
a  panel  of  three  phyiician^or  psychiatrists  shall  be  selected  to  examine  the  teach- 
er at  the  board's  expense.  The  board  and  the  teaser  shall  ea^  sf  lect  a  member  of 
this  panel,  and  these  two  members  shall  select  a  third  member.  The  panel  shall  ex- 
analne  the  teacher  and  submit  a  statement  of  i^  findinfs  and  contusions  to  the 
board.  Upon  receipt  and  consideration  of  the  statement  from  the  panel  the  board 
may  suspend  the  teadier*  'Hie  board  Shall  notify  the  teacher  to  writing  of  such 
suspension  and  the  reasoni  therefor.  During  the  leave  of  absence  the  teacher  shall 
be  paid  sick  leave  benefits  by  the  district  up  to  the  amount  of  his  unused  accumu- 
lated sick  leave,  and  after  It  Is  exhayited,  the  district  may  In  its  discretion  pay 
him  additional  benefits*  The  teacher  shall  be  reinstated  to  his  position  upon  evl- 
dence  from  such  a  physician  that  he  has  made  sufficient  recoveiy  and  is  capable 
of  resuming  performance  of  his  duties  In  a  proper  manner*  In  the  event  that  the 
teacher  does  not  qualify  for  reinstatement  with&i  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
iuspenslon,  his  continuing  diiablllty  may  be  a  ground  for  discharge  under  subdivl- 
lion  3* 

Subd.  8.  Immediate  discharge.  A  school  board  may  discharge  a  continuing^ 
contract  teacher,  effective  immediately^  upon  any  of  the  following  grounds: 

(a)  Inomoral  conductt  insubordination,  or  conviction  of  a  felony; 

(b)  Conduct  unbecoming  a  teacher  which  requires  tlie  bnmedlate  removal  of 
tile  teacher  from  his  dassroom  or  other  duties; 

(c)  Failure  without  justlflable  cause  to  teach  without  first  securing  the  written 
release  of  the  school  board; 

(d)  Gross  inefflclency  which  the  teacher  has  failed  to  coirect  after  reaionable 
written  notice; 

(e)  Willful  neglect  of  duty;  or 

Cf )  Continuing  physical  or  mental  disability  subsequent  to  a  ^elve  months 
leave  of  absence  and  Inability  to  qualify  for  reinstatement  to  accordance  with  sub- 
dlviilonT. 

Prior  to  discharging  a  teacher  the  beard  shall  notify  the  teacher  to  writtog  and 
state  its  ground  for  the  propoied  discharge  in  reasonable  detail.  Within  ten  days 
after  receipt  of  this  notiflcatlon  the  teacher  may  malce  a  written  request  for  a 
heartog  before  the  board  and  it  shall  be  granted  before  final  action  is  taken.  ITie 
board  may,  however^  iuspend  a  teacher  with  pay  pending  the  conclusion  of  such 
heartog  and  determination  of  the  Issues  raised  thereto  after  charges  have  been 
filed  whieh  constitute  ground  for  discharge. 
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PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT  OF  1971 
imoi   PUBUC  POLICY.   It  la  the  public  policy  of  thli  state  and  thm  buf 
of  secLons  170.01  to  179.77  to  promote  orderly  and  comtrucflv.  rnfafl^^" 
ships  betwMn  an  public  employe™  and  their  employes.  suW«f  hffw^,r    S  fh^^ 
paramount  right  of  the  citizens  M  this  state  to  keeo  InviS  ' 
for  their  health,  education,  safety  and  svelfare  ^violate  the  suaranteea 

The  rcJatJonshlps  between  the  puhjlc,  the  ouhlle  cmDloveea  an^   , 

governine  bodies  Imply  dBirees  of  responsiMlty  ti  the  ^pfe  ^JJ^^^ 
rooperaiion  and  employment  protecUon  which  a?e  diiTerentffom^m^i  . 
the  private  sector.  So  also  the  esseniiality  and  |ublic IsS  fo™ TomB^iuhlT.*"* 

^  ^tabUshed  fo.  minlml^ng  ^^^^^^i^l^rLS^y^ 

^^T^J^l^^        considerations  the  loBlslature  has  deternilned  that 
QveraJi  policy  may  ha^t  be  accoraphslied  by 

Ire^thffSsoiLIJvSf  "Bhts  to  organize  and  choose 

(2)    requlrins  public  employers  to  meet  and  noffotiate  with  pubUe  emnloi-ees 

[feSlj  lwVif  "  <1»  public  omploj4  and  the  public  mSs! 

lEwlBJl  a  S3  8  B) 

unKhiml'iT^lyT.^d*''  '"Pl'^™"'  ""ion.  b»rd 

(a)  elootcd  public  cniclals; 

(b)  eloctlon  onicors; 

(c)  commlssionoU  or  onlistorl  personnol  of  tlip  IJlnnuiotn  national  cuard- 
n«t"al  IS;"''  ^'^P'^i''^       emergency  t!<M»Sused  by 

(e)    part  time  omployoes  whoso  service  does  not  c.tceed  t^e  leaser  of  14  hoiir^ 
p«  week  or  35  percent  of  the  normal  work  week  in  tl^T^llee^ 

♦o.  fll  •mployeos  who  hold  positions  of  u  bnsicully  tomporary  or  sensonnl  cHarac. 
ter  Jo r  a  period  not  in  excess  of  100  working  days  in  any  calenlr^a^  "^""^ 
^    (B)    employeos  of  rJiMrltabln  hospitiUs  «s  dcnnort  by  section  179.35,  subdivision 
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Subd,  8.   "Confidontial  employee"  means  any  employee  who  works  in  the 
ionnQl  offices  of  a  public  employer  or  who  has  acccis  to  information  subject  to  ' 
by  the  public  employer  in  meeting  and  negotiating  or  who  actl\*ely  participate^ 
the  meeting  and  ncgoliatlnf  on  behalf  of  the  public  employer, 

Subd,  9,  "Supcwisorj'  empioyoc",  when  the  reference  is  to  other  than^ise^ij^j 
employees  as  defined  in  subdivision  11,  means  any  person  having  authorf^y  in  the 
interests  of  the  employer,  to  hire,  transfer,  suspend,  promote,  disehargf*  ^^^tej^ 
reward  or  discipline  other  employees  or  responsibly  to  direct  them  or  adjust  t}^i^ 
grievances  on  behalf  of  the  employer,  or  to  effectively  recommend  any  of  ^foro^ 
said  actions,  if  in  connection  with  the  foregoin^s  the  exercise  of  such  auth0*'^*y  i§ 
merely  routine  or  clerical  in  nature  but  requires  the  use  of  independent  J^^fTfterit 
Any  doterminntlon  of  ''supervisory  employee*'  may  be  appealed  to  the  p^blio 
ployment  relations  ^ard, 

Subd.  9a.  '^Supervisory  efnployee",  when  the  *eference  is  to  esiential  eniploy^^ 
means  the  administrative  head  and  his  assistant  of  a  municipality^  municipal  ^*^lity* 
police  or  flre  department,  or  any  person  having  authority  in  the  Interests  of 
employer  to  hiro^  transfer,  suspend,  promote,  discharge,  assign,  reward,  or  ^iscipijjj^ 
other  employ eos  or  responsibly  to  direct  them  or  adjust  their  erievancei  boh^ji 
of  the  employer,  i£  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  the  exercise  of  such  ^^^^iiority 
is  not  merely  routine  or  clerical  in  nature  but  requires  the  use  of  independent  Ju^g^ 
ment.  Any  determination  of  ''superviioiy  employea*'  may  be  appealed  to  P^bliQ 
employment  relations  board, 

Subd,  10.    "Professional  employee"  means  i 

(a)  any  employee  engaged  in  work  (i)  predominantly  intellectual  ^^ed 
in  character  as  opposed  to  routine  mental,  manual,  mechanicals  or  phyii^^  ^^*ork; 
(ii)  involving  the  consistent  exercise  of  discretion  and  judgment  in.its  P^rfoj^, 
ance;  (iii)  of  such  a  character  that  the  output  produced  or  the  resU"  ac<^j^ 
pliahed  cannot  be  standardized  in  relation  to  a  given  period  of  lime;  uv) 
quiring  knowledge  of  an  ad\'anced  type  in.  a  fleld  of  science  or  learning  ^usto^^ 
arily  acquired  by  a  prolonged  course  of  specialized  intellectual  instrU^aon 
study  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning  or  a  hospital,  as  distingulshao  fpin  a 
general  academic  education  or  from  an  apprenticeship  or  from  &ainifl^  in  the 
performance  of  routine  mental,  manual,  or  physical  processes; 

(b)  my  employee,  who  (i)  has  completed  the  courses  of  specializr  -eilec. 
tual  instruction  and  study  described  In  clause  Civ)  of  paragraph  (a),  u  il)  ^ 
performing  related  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  professional  person  qi^aiify 
himself  to  become  a  professional  employee  as  defined  in  paragraph  fS^' 

(c)  a  teacher  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  professional  employee, 

Subd.  11*   "Essential  employee"  means  any  person  within  the  defl^Jtion  q| 
subdivision  7  whose  employment  duties  involve  work  or  services  essentia  to 
health  or  safety  of  the  public  and  the  withholding  of  such  services  wotwd  cre^t^ 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  public. 

Subd.  12.  "Strike*-  means  concerted  action  in  failing  to  report  for  ^^tyi  the 
willful  absence  from  one*s  position,  the  stoppage  of  work,  slowdown,  or  ^bati. 
nence  in  whole  or  In  part  from  the  fuH*  faithful  and  proper  performan^^  of  the 
duUei  of  employment  for  the  purposes  of  inducing,  influencing  or  c^wcing  ^ 
change  In  the  conditions  or  compensation  or  the  rights,  privileges,  or  oWigatiQj^g 
of  employmentp 

Subd.  13.  'Teacher"  means  any  person  other  than  a  superintendent  of  ^^^ist^j^i 
superintendent,  employed  by  a  school  district  In  a  position  for  which  the  per^^j^ 
must  be  certificated  by  the  state  board  of  education;  and  such  employfl^^pf  does 
not  come  within  the  exegptlons  stated  in  subdivision  7,  or  defined  in  subdivisiQj^g^ 
8.  9,  or  14. 

Subd*  14.  "Principar'  and  ^'assistant  principal**  means  any  person  so  certifl, 
cated  by  the  state  departmeht  of  education  who  devotes  more  than  50  percent  o| 
his  time  to  administrative  or  supervisory  duties. 

Subd*  IS.    "Meet  and  confer"  means  the  exchange  of  views  and  cofi^ns 
tween  employers  and  their  respective  employees, 

Subd.  16/  **Meet  and  negotiate''  means  the  performance  of  the  mutu^  ^^^iga* 
tions  of  public  employers  and  the  CKCluslve  representatives  of  public  ^^P^^yees 
to  meet  at  rea.sonable  times,  including  where  possible  meeting  in  advafi^^  of  th^ 
budget  making  process,  with  the  good  faith  intent  of  entering  into  an  .sSreern^j^^ 
with  respect  to  terms  and  conditions  of  employment'  provided,  that  by  sy^j^ 
obligation  neither  party  is  compelled  to  agree  to  a  proposal  or  required  to  tti^j^^ 
a  concession. 

Subd.  17.  "Appropriate  unit"  or  "unit"  means  a  unit  of  employees,  ^■'^^^ydincr 
supervisory  employees,  confldDntial  employees  and  principals  and  assiit^r^t  Ptln^ 
elpids,  as  determined  pursuant  to  section  179.71,  subdivision  3,  and  in  th^  eas©  ^| 
school  districts^  the  term  means  all  the  teachers  In  the  district. 


Subd.  la  The  term  *'tormi  and  conditions  of  emplo>*me:*t"  means  the  hpurs  of 
empio>Tiient,  the  compeniation  thurefor  including  iringe  b4?noJlts  except  retirement 
TOntributions  or  bonefits,  and  the  emplcyer's  personnel  policios  affecting  the  wort 
ing  eonditions  of  the  employees.  In  the  casp  of  prd^eiiional  omployees  the  term  does 
not  mean  educational  policies  of  a  school  district.  The  tenns  in  both  cases  are  lut^ 
Ject  to  the  provisions  of  section  179.66  regarding  the  rights  of  public  emplovers  and 
the  leope  of  negotiations.  -  - 
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119M  BTBmmt  PBOinBlTlONi  PENALTIEa  Subdivision  1.  No  person 
holding  a  position  by  appointment  or  employment  In  the  governr  nt  of  tht  state 
of  Mlnnosota»  or  in  the  government  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof*  or  in  the  service  of  the  public  schooiSp  or  of  the  state  university,  or  in  the 
sorvice  of  any  author! ly,  commission  or  board  or  any  other  branch  of  the  public 
service,  whether  Included  or  excepted  from  this  act  may  engage  in  a  strike,  nor  shall 
any  such  person  or  organization  o£  such  persons  or  its  ofBdals  or  agents  eause, 
condone,  Instigate,  encourage,  or  cooperate,  in  a  strike  except  as  may  be  provided 
in  subdivision  1, 

Subd.  2.  Not%vith standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  any  public  employee 
who  violates  the  provisioni  of  this  section  may  have  hli  appointment  or  employ- 
ment terminated  by  the  employer  eitective  the  date  the  Eolation  flrst  occurs* 
Such  termination  shaU  be  effective  upon  %^itten  notice  sensed  upon  the  employee. 
Service  may  be  made  by  certified  mail.  ' 

Subd.  3*  For  purposes  of  this  subdivision  an  employee  %vho  is  absent  from 
BS\y  portion  of  his  work  assignment  without  permission,  or  who  abstains  wholly 
or  In  part  from, the  full  performance  of  his  duties  without  permission  from  his 
employer  on  the  date  or  dates  when  a  strike  occurs  is  prima  facie  presumed  to 
have  engaged  in  a  strike  on  such  date  or  dates, 

-Subd.  4.  A  public  employee  who  knowingly  sdoiates  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  whose  employment  has  been  terminated  pursuant  to  this  sectlonp 
may,  subsequent  to  such  violation,  be  appointed  or  reappointed,  employed  or 
reemployed,  but  the  employee  shall  be  on  probation  for  two  years  \vith  respect 
to  such  civil  service  status*  tenure  of  employments  or  contract  of  employment,  as 
he  may  have  theretofore  been  entitled* 

No  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  any  daily  pay,  svages  or  per  ^em  for  the 
days  on  which  he  engaged  In  a  strike. 

Subd,  5.  Any  public  employee^  upon  request,  shall  be  entitled,  as  hereinafter 
providedi  to  establish  that  he  did  not  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such 
request  must  be  filed  in  writing  with  the  officer  or  body  having  the  po%ver  to 
remove  such  employee!  within  ten  days  after  notice  of  termination  Is  served 
upon  him;  whereupon  such  ofiicen  or  body,  shall  within  ten  days  commence  a 
proceeding  at  which  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  heard  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  prDvisions  of  this  section  have  been  violated  by  such 
public  employee,  and  If  there  be  laws  and  regulaUons  establishing  proceedings  to 
remove  such  public  employee,  the  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  there- 
with. The  proceedings  may.  upon  application  to  the  court  by  an  employeri  an  em- 
ployee, or  employee  organisation  and  the  issuance  of  an  appropriate  order  by 
the  court  include  more  than  one  employee's  employment  status  If  the  employees* 
defenses  are  identical,  analb^rjous  -or  reaionably  iimilar.  Such  proceedings  shall 
be  undertaken  without  unnecessary  delay.  Any  person  may  secure  a  review  of 
his  removal  by  serving  a  notice  so  requesting  upon  the  employer  removing  him 
within  20  days  after  the  results  of  the  hearing  referred  to  herein  have  been  an* 
flounced.  This  notice,  with  proof  of  service  thereof,  shall  be  filed  within  ten  days 
after  servlccp  with  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  In  the  county  where  the  em* 
pioyer  has  its  principal  office  or  In  the  county  where  the  employee  last  %vas  em- 
ployed by  the  employer.  The  district  court  shall  thereupon  have  jurisdiction  to  re- 
view the  matter  the  same  as  on  appeal  from  administrative  orders  and  decisions* 
This  hearing  shall  take  precedence  over  all  matters  and  may  be  held  upon  ten 
days  written  notice  by  either  party*  The  court  sha]l  make  such  order  in  the 
premises  as  Is  proper;  and  an  appeal  may  be  taken  therefrom  to  the  supreme 
court 

Subd.  6.  An  employee  organkatlon  which  has  been  found  pursuant  to  section 
179 JS  to,  have  violated  this  section  shall  upon  such  flndlng  lose  its  status,  if  anyi 
as  exclusive  representative  following  such  findings  and  may  not  be  so  certifled 
by  the  director  for  a  period  of  two  years  following  such  finding;  nor  may  any 
employer  deduct  employee  payments  to  any  such  organization  for  a  period  of 
two.years. 

Subd.  7.  Either  a  violation  of  snction  179.GS,  subdivision  2,  clauie  (9),  or  a 
refusal  by  the  employer  to  request  binding  arbitration  when  requested  by  the  exclu- 
sive representative  pursuant  to  ia'jtion  179,69,  subdivision  3  or  is  a  defense  to  a 
violation  of  thti  section,  except  as  to  eisential  employees.  As  to  all  public  employees, 
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no  other  unfair  labor  practice  or  violation  of  Laws  1973,  Chapter  635  by  a  Dublie 
employer  ihaU  be  a  violation  of  this  section  but  may  be  coniidered  by  t^e  c^urt 
S^nP  retraction  of  any  penaiUes  as  to  employees  and  employee  organic 
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mm  EIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  OF  E3IPL01T2ES.  Subdivision  1  Noth^ 
m  sictioni  imei  to  179.77  shall  be  construed. to  limit,  impair  or  a£^ 
J^^„«i  if!"  any  public  employee  or  his  representntive  to  the  expresiion  or 
eommun^ation  of  a  view,  grievance,  complaint  or  opinion  on  any  matt^^r  related  to 
the^nditions  or  compensation  of  public  omplo^Tnent  or  their  betterment  so  Ion- 
as  the  same  is  not  designed  to  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  full  faithful  and 
proper  perlormance  of  the  duties  of  employment  or  circumvent  the  rinhts  of  the 
exclusive  representative  if  there  be  oner  nor  shall  it  be  construed  to  require  any 
public  employee  to  perform  labor  or  sen^iees  against  his  will.  If  no  exclusive  repri 
lentative  has  been  certified,  any  public  emploj  eo  indh  lduallv.  or  group  of  employees 
through  their  representative,  shall  have  the  right  of  expression  or  communication 
Of  a  view,  grievance,  complaint  or  opinion  on  any  matter  related  to  the  ccndiUons 
or  compensation  of  public  employment  or  their  hettemient,  by  meeting  wdth  their 
pub.ic  omployer  or  his  representative  so  long  as  the  same  is  not  designed  to  and 
does  not  mterfere  with  the  full.  fMithiul  and  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of 
employmerit. 

^  Subd,  2,  Public  employees  shall  have  the  right  to  form  and  join  labor  or  em^ 
ployee  organizations,  and  shall  have  the  right  not  to  form  and  join  such  or-aniza^ 
pons.  Public  employees  m  an  appropriate  unit  shall  have  the  right  by  secret'ballot 
to  designate  an  exclusive  representative  for*  the  purposo  of  negotiatine  *-rievance 
procedures  and  the  tenns  and  conditions  of  emplo^-ment  for  such  emplovees  with 
the  employer  of  such  unit  Except  for  cmployeer  Included  in  section  179  63  subdlvi- 
slon  10,  clause  (c),  who  shall  he  exempt  from  contributing  until  January  1  1975 
only,  all  public  employees  who  are  not  mcmbere  of  the  exclusive  representative  may 
be  required  by  said  representative  to  contribute  a  fair  shart^  fee  for  services  ren» 
dered  by  the  exclusive  representative,  and  the  employer  upon  notification  by  the 
exclusive  representative  of  such  employees  ihall  he  obligated  to  check  off  said  fee 
from  the  earnings  of  'he  employee  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  excluiive  represen- 
tative. In  no  instance  ...  =ill  the  required  contribution  exceed  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
ipeciflc  expenses  Incurred  for  services  rendered  by  the  representative  in  relation- 
ship to  negotiations  and  administration  of  grievance  procedures. 

Subd.  a  Public  employees  who  are  professional  employees  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 179.63.  subdivision  10,  have  the  right  to  meet  and  confer  with  public  employers 
regarding  policies  and  matters  not  Included  under  section  179.63,  subdivision  18 
pursuant  to  section  179 J3.  .  .  -  , 

Subd.  4.  Public  employees  through  their  certlfled  exclusive  representative 
have  the  right  and  obligation  to  meet  and  negotiate  In  good  faith  with  their  em* 
ployer  regarding  grievance  procedures  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, but  such  obligatiDn  does  not  compel  the  exclusive  representative  to  afire© 
to  a  proposal  or  require  the  making  of  a  concession,  e 

Subd.  5.  Public  employees  shall  have  the  right  to  requcit  and  be  allowed  dues 
check  off  for  the  exclusive  representative.  In  the  absence  of  an  exclusive  represen- 
tative, public  employcei  shall  have  the  right  to  request  and  be  allowed  dues 
check  off  for  the  organi^aiion  of  their  choice.  * 

Subd.  a  Supervisory  and  confidential  employees,  princlpali  and  assistant 
principals  may  form  thrir  own  organizations.  An  employer  shall  extend  excluaive 
recognition  to  a  representative  of  or  an  organisation  of  supervisorv  or  confidential 
employees,  or  principals  and  assistant  principals,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
terms  or  conduions  of  employment,  in  accordance  with  all  other  provisions  of  Laws 
1973,  Chapter  635,  as  though  they  were  essential  employees* 

Subd.  7,  An  exclunlvo  ropresontative  £t!iall  have  the  riqht  to  petition  the  director 
for  arbitration  undor  .section  170.69,  sul_>divlsion  3;  provided  the  exclusive  repre- 
ientative  or  the  employer  has  first  potitioned  the  director  for  mediation  services 
as  are  available  under  section  179.69,  subdivision  1. 

lEwl971  c  33  B  S;  1973  c  635  B  3^4] 
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n..wP  -  BIGHTS  AICD  OBLIGATIONS  OP  E-lEPLOraBS.  Subdivision  1  A 
public  employe  is  not  required  to  meet  and  nciotlate  on  matters  of  Inherent 
managenal  prticy  wh  ch  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  such  a5Ss  of  dlsSS 
KonL^fJhL  programs  of  the  employer.  Its  overall  bud|^  utE 

^  P"''"'  omployer  has  an  obligation  to  meet  and  negotiate  In 
good  faith  with  the  exclusive  represenlativo  of  the  public  employees  In  aii  appro- 
prlato  una  regarding  grievance  procedures  and  the  terms  and  conditlona  o£  em- 
ployment,  but  such  oblifation  does  not  compel  the  public  employer  or  Its  reore. 
sentative  to  agree  to  a  proposal  or  require  the  making  of  a  concession. 

Subd,  3.  A  public  employer  has  the  obligation  to  meet  and  confer  with  Dro- 
fessional  employees  to  discuss  policies  and  those  matters  relating  to  their  em- 
ployment not  Included  under  secUon  179.63.  subdivision  18,  pureuant  to  secUoh 
1  i9iT3i 

Subd.  4.  A  public  empJoyer  has  the  obligation  to  meet  and  negotiate  In  eood 
faith  with  the  exclusive  representative  of  the  supervisory  employees  eonfldantial 
employees,  principals  and  assistant  principiils,  refardlng  grievanea  proaeduras  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  ol  their  emplojTnent.  but  such  obligation  does  not  comDel 
the  public  employer  or  its  representati\^e  to  agree  to  a  proposal  or  reQuire  the 
making  of  a  concession. 

^  Subd.  5.  Any  provision  of  any  contract  required  by  soetibn  179  70  which  of  it- 
seif  or  in  its  implementation  would  be  in  violation  of  or  in  conflict  with  anv  statute 
of  the  state  of  Minnesota  or  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  thereunder  or  proviiion 
of  a  municipal  home  rule  charter  or  ordinance  or  resolution  adopted  pursuant  th^re> 
to,  or  rule  of  any  state  board  or  agency  governing  licensure  or  registration  of  an 
employee,  provided  such  rule,  regulation,  home  rule  charter,  ordinance  or  resolution 
Is  not  in  conflict  with  sections  179,61  to  179.00  and  shall  be  returned  to  the  arbitrator 
tor  an  amendment  to  make  the  provision  consistent  with  the  statute  rule,  reeula- 
tion,  charter,  ordinance  or  resolution,  '         -  & 

Subd.  6.  Nothing  in  sections  179.61  to  179.77  shall  be  construed  to  Imoair 
modify  or  othenvise  alter,  or  indicate  a  policy  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the' 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  to  establish  by  law  schedules  of  rates  of 
pay  for  its  employees  or  the  retirement  or  other  fringe  beneflte  related  to  the 
compei^ation  of  such  employees.  «  «it 

Subd.  7.  The  employer  shall  not  meet  and  negotiate  or  meet  and  confer  with 
any  employee  or  group  of  employees  who  are  at  the  time  designated  as  a  mem- 
ber or  part  of  an  appropriate  employee  unit  except  through  the  exclusive  repre» 
SSnt^''^  ^  provided  for  in  section  llill 

Subd.  8.  An  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  poUtion  the  director  for  arbl- 
^tion  under  section  179.69,  subdivision  3;  provided  the  exclusive  representSva 
or  the^  employer  has  first  petitioned  the  director  for  mediation  services  as  are 
available  under  section  179.09,  subdivision  1,  ^^ivaot  as  are 

Buh±  9.  An  employer  may  hire  and  pay  for  arbitrators  desired  or  reauired 
by  the  provisions  of  sections  179,61  to  179.77.  fequurea 

Subd.  la  A  public  employer  must  affonl  reasonable  time  off  to  elected  cfBcers 
or  appointed  rrpreientatives  of  the  exclusive  representative  for  the  purpo^  ^co  ^ 
due  ing  the  dimos  of  the  exclusive  repreicntatlve  and  must/upon  m4vWe 
for  leaves  of  absence  to  elected  or  appointed  ofncials  of  the  occlusive  iSperLK^ 

[Ernmi  c  ^3    a;  J9TJ  c  G35  s  JS^m  I 

^  i^f  ^  EXCLUSIVE  niiPKliSEXTATlOX;  ELECTIONS;  DECERTinC4TION 
Subdh/lsion  1.  Any  employee  organi^Uon  holding  formal  rec^n^  by^to  ^ 
the  director  or  by  employer  voluntary  recognition  on  the  effec^ivriate  o/E^t?a 
Session  Laws  1971,  Chapter  33  under  any  llw  that  is  repealed  by  Ixfra  Sei^Sn 
Laws  1971  Chopler  33  is  hereby  ccrtined  as  the  exclusive  n)pSsente^minf3 
imc  as  it  is  dcceHified  or  another  representative  is  oarti^TI^^^S^ 

Se.S'i-^f^'^'\^^^^  '^V'  F^'^^^"'  Any  teacher  organimUon^ff  doS^ 
S  ^^'1  ^  ^'^t^hvision  3  who  on  the  eflective  date  of  Extra  Session  dwB  iBll 
nhaplei  di  ha.  .  inajuntv  nf  lis  members  on  a  teacher's  council  in  a  school  d  i! 
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K  «V  Jnrdl''  *"  "=-22  Is.  hereby  certifled  as  the  exclusive  representa- 

^„  J«  L  toBchers  ol  that  school  district  until  such  Ome  as  the  organlzaUon  Is 
Sf^fT9°?7*"       ■  °^«"'»"°n  1=  In  its  place  pursuanf  to  sectfons 

«nSf.»5;  ^'f  A"  employeo  organization  may  be  certlfled  as  the  exclusive  repre- 
ou^?f^^L  ,fnS».lh  employcoi  in  an  appropriate  unit  upon  complying  with  and 
quajiiying  under  the  provisions  of  this  section.  -.1 

renXilitlH^S  ""^V  "rtfy  an  employee  organlzaUon  as  an  exclusive 

J  .f"  fPPropriate  unit  upon  the  Joint  request  of  the  employer  and 
rte  ortHnization  II.  alter  investigation,  he  finds  that  no  unlalr  labor  prSetlce  %vas 
committed  in  Initiating  and  submlttlni  the  Joint  request  and  that  the  employS 
organization  does  In  lact  represent  over  SO  percent  of  the  employees  in  thi 
appropriate  unit.  The  provisions  of  this  subdivision  shaU  not  In  aSy  c^l  rldS 

^UnTatlftimeof  Eli^  I?  employee  organization's  certiflcatlon 
exisung  at  the  time  ol  the  flhng  of  the  Joint  request. 

Detnffn^n%4"?i«7t?5'°S'°''?*"4-*       ""^y  *  certiflcatlon  election  upon 

petlUon  to  the  director  wherein  it  is  stated  that  at  least  30  percent  of  the  em. 
FiSrS  °'  ^.proposed  employee  unit,  wish  to  be  represented  by  the  petitioner  or 
in  toelnir^      representaUve  no  longer  represents  the  majority  of  emplSeeS 

tir,^^^t^E:^^\^^^f°^  "P°"  ™°e'P'  °'       employee  organization's  peU. 

Uon  to  the  director  wherein  it  is  stated  that  at  least  30  percent  Si  the  employees 
of  a  proposed  employee  unit  wish  to  be  ropresonted  by  the  petiUonor  or  that  the 
representative  of  a  unit  no  longer  represent^  the  major  t^  of  Se  em 
ployees  In  the  unit,  investigato  to  determine  if  sufficient  evidence  of  a  quesUon 
of  representation  exists  and  hold  hearings  as  necessary  to  determine  the  aBDro 
priate  unit  ajid  such  other  matters  as  may  bo  necessary  to  Srwfne  tte  rlSS 
sentation  rights  ol  the  affected  employees  and  employer.  ermine  me  repre- 

Subd.  6,   In  determining  the  numerical  status  of  an  employee  organization 
tfJ^^a.T®^?      subdivisions  2,  3,  4.  and  8,  the  director  shaU  require  representa. 
Hon  authorization  signatures  ol  affected  employees  as  verifleatlon  of  the  state- 
li""*^-'"^*  '5  Petftlons.  Such  authorization  sl<.natures 

2nd  shSl  be"dated  confidential  information  available  to  the  dlreetor  only 

Subd.  7.  An  employee  organization  shall  be  cortiflod  as  the  exclusive  repre. 
sentative  o£  an  appropriate  unit  upon  receiving  a  majority  of  those  votes  cast  In 
the  appropriate  unit  at  a  certification  election. 

Subd.  8.  The  director  shaU  issue  his  order  providing  for  a  secret  ballot  elec- 
E  ,^  r  *l  employees  in  a  designated  appropriate  unit.  TTie  election  shall  be 
held  in  the  premises  where  those  voting  are  employed  unless  the  director  shaU 
determine  that  the  election  cannot  bo  lairiy  held,  In  which  case  It  shaU  be  held 
at  such  a  place  as  the  director  shall  determine.  ■  "'^  "'''a 

Subd.  9.  The  ballot  in  a  eertlflcation  election  may  contain  as  many  names  of 
representative  candidates  as  have  demonstrated  that  the  candidate  has  30  percent 
01  the  employees  In  tho  unit  desiring  It  as  their  exclusive  representative  The  bal- 
lots shall,  in  every  case,  contain  an  appropriate  space  lor  employees  to  indicate 
that  no  representation  is  desired.  umi-aie 

Subd.  10.   The  director  shall  provide  for  and  count  absentee  ballots  in  all 

elections,  uuia    m  au 

.  i-'       "o  choice  on  the  ballot  rocolvea  a  ma.lority  oLthoso  votes  cast  in  the 

,   tl  conduot  a  run  off  olection  wherein  the  ballot  shall  contain 

only  tho  two  choices  receiving  the  greattT  number  of  votes, 

Subd.  12.    Upon  a  representative  candidate  rocoiv-ng  a  majority  of  those  votes 

cast  in  a  unit,  the  director  shall  certify  that  reprcsontative  candidate  as  the  ex 

elusive  representative  of  all  employees  in  the  unit.  ■  ' 

^nJ,^M"  H";- *  by,  tho  director  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  being 

committed  an  emnloyor  or  representative  candldnto  or  an  emplSyee  or  grouS 
Of  employees,  which  unfair  labor  practice  affected  the  result  of  an  election  held 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  director  may  void  such  election  result  and  orter  a 
new  election.  y^uci  a 

Subd,  14.    Upon  the  duector  certifying  an  exclusive  reprcjentativa,  he  shaU 

*:\  'J 
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not  consider  the  questton  again  for  a  period  of  one  year,  unless  the  exclusive 
represcnlative  is  decertified  by  a  cQurt  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  th* 
director  as  authorised  by  section  179  Jl. 
lEnJBJl  c  $3  B  7;  197$  c  635  B  iMO] 

170,US  UNFAin  PRACTICES.  Subdivision  1.  The  practices  specified  In  this 
section  are  unfair  practices.  Any  employee,  employer,  employee  or  employer  or 
ganization,  exclusive  representative,  or  any  other  person  or  orpanizalion  aggrieved 
by  an  unfair  labor  practice  as  defined  in  sections  179.61  to  179.77  may  brin^  an  ac- 
tion  In  district  court  of  the  county  wherein  the  practice  is  alleged  to  have  o'ccurred 
^  for  injunctive  relief  and  for  damages  caused  by  such  unfair  labor  practice. 

Subd.  2.   Public  employers,  their  agents  or  representatives  are  prohibited  from? 

(1)  interfering,  restraining  or  coercing  employees  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
guarantoDd  in  sections  179.01  to  179,77; 

(2)  dominating  or  interfering  with  the  formation,  existence  or  administration 
oi  any  employee  organization  or  contributing  other  support  to  it* 

(3)  discriminating  in  regard  to  hire  or  tenure  to  encourage  or  discDuraee  mem^ 
bership  in  an  employcn  organisation; 

I  dis^charglng  or  otherwise  discriminating  against  an  employee  because  he  has 
signed  or  filed  an  aJBdavit,  petitiDn  or  complaint  or  given  any  information  or  tes- 
timony  under  sections  179J1  to  179.77; 

(5)  refusing  to  meet  and  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  the  exelusive  representa^ 
tive  01  Its  employees  in  an  appropriate  unit; 

(6)  refusing  to  comply  with  grievance  procediires  contained  in  an  agreement 
as  required  by  section  179,70;  a^i^ncui 

(7)  distributing  or  circulating  any  blacklist  of  Individuals  exercising  anv  legal 
right  or  of  members  of  a  labor  organization  for  the  purpDEe  of  preventing  hid|. 
vidjdis  so  blacklisted  from  obtaining  or  retaining  employment; 

1  ^^^^^^^oi^tj'^g  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  director  reeu- 
lating  the  conduct  of  representation  elections  or 

(9)  refusing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  ©f  a  valid  decision  of  a  binding  ar- 
mtration  panel  or  arbitrator  acting  pursuant  to  sections  179.61  to  179.77; 

(10)  violating  or  refusing  to  comply  with  any  lawful  order  or  dedsi-in  issued 
by  the  director  or  the  board;  ^  -  - 

(11)  refusing  to  provide  upon  the  request  of  the  exclusive  representative  all  in- 
formation portaming  to  the  public  empioyer's  budget  both  present  and  Drooosed 
revenues  and  otlier  fmanoing  information.  In  the  executive  branch  of  state  govern' 
ment,  the  provisions  of  this  clause  shall  not  be  coniidered  contrary'  to  the  budsetarv 
requirements  set  forth  in  sections  16.14, 16.15  and  16,155, 

Suhd,  3.  Employee  organizations,  their  agents  or  representatives,  and  public 
employees  are  prohibited  from:  e^  n^ 

in  SioJif  SSri  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  provided 

(2)  restraining  or  coercing  a  public  employer  in  the  election  of  his  raoresenta- 
ti^-es  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  and  nogotiating  or  the  adjustment 
oi  griuvances;         -  .  j     .  . 

(3)  refusing  to  meet  and  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  a  puhHc  employer  if  they 
have  Dcon  designated  in  accordance  with  the  proviiions  of  sections  17^61  to  179  77 
as  the  exclusive  representative  of  omploycos  in  an  appropriate  unit; 

(4)  violating  any  of  the  rules  and  rc-ulations  establishod  bv  the  director  re^-u^ 
iating  the  conduct  of  representation  cluctlons;  '  ^ 

(5)  refuning  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  a  valid  decision  of  an  arbitration 
panel  or  iirbilrator  acting  pursuant  to  sections  r?9Jl  to  179.77; 

(6)  calling,  instituting,  maintaining  or  conducting  a  strike  or  boycott  against 
any  public  employer  on  account  of  any  jurisdictional  controversy; 

(7)  caorcing  or  restraining  any  person  with  the  effect  to: 

(a)  force  or  require  any  public  employer  to  cease  dealing  or  doine  business 
With  any  other  person  or;  ^  yu-mt^ss 

(b)  lorce  or  require  a  public  employer  to  recognize  for  representation  nurnoses 
an  employee  organization  not  certifled  by  the  director;  i  t 

(e*    rofuso  to  handle  goods  or  perforin  services; 

(d^    iirf  ventlni>  ;in  emnh,y<M.  from  pr.ividin^  service^  to  fh^  f^mployer- 
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(8)  commlttir^  any  act  designed  to  damage  or  aetyally  damagteg  physical  prop- 
erty  or  endangering  the  safety  of  perioni  while  engaging  in  a  strike; 

(9)  foreing  or  requiring  any  employer  to  assign  particular  work  to  employees 
in  a  particular  employee  organization  or  In  a  particular  trnde,  craft,  or  class  rather 
than  to  employees  in  another  employee  organization  or  in  another  trade,  craft  or 

^  1[10)  causing  or  attempting  to  cause  a  public  employer  to  pay  or  deliver  or 
agree  to  pay  or  deliver  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value,  in  the  nature  of  an  exao- 
tioni  for  services  which  are  not  performed  or  not  to  be  perforrnedf 

(11)  engaging  in  an  unlawful  strike; 

(12)  picketing  which  has  an  unlawful  purpoie  such  as  secondaiy  boycottj 

(13)  picketing  which  unreasonably  interferes  with  the  Ingress  and  egress  to 
facilities  of  the  public  employer* 

(14)  seizing  or  occupying  or  destroying  property  of  the  employer- 

(15)  vlelating  or  refusing  to  comply  with  any  lawful  order  or  decision  isiued 
by  the  director  of  the  board  as  authorized  by  sections  1?9*61  to  179.77. 

lEalDJl  a  $$  i  t;  IBIS  a  kH  s  9;  iSI'S  c  6$S  s  gi] 

lt9.0D  PEOCEDOTES*  Subdlviilon  1.  When  any  emplDyees  or  representa^ 
Uve  of  employees  shall,  desire  to  meet  and  negotiate  an  agreement  eitabllshing 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  they  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  employer 
and  the  director,  and  it  ihall  thereupon  he  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  recognise 
the  employee  repreientatlve  for  purposes  of  reaching  agreement  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  the  employees  or  the  employer  shall  within  ten  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  written  notice  object  or  refuse  to  recognize  the  employees'  representa- 
tive or  the  employees  as  an  appropriate  unit.  The  employer  or  employees*  repre* 
sentative  may  thereupon  petition  the  director  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  matter 
whereupon  the  director  shall  then  be  authorized  and  shall  perform  those  duties  as 
provided  in  section  179.71,  subdivision  2  (a)  and  (b). 

Upon  the  certified  exclusive  representative  and  the  employer  reaching  agreement 
on  terms  and  conditions  of  employment^  they  shall  execute  a  written  contract  or 
memorandum  of  contract  containing  the  terms  of  such  agreement' Tlie  contracts  or 
memoranda  ihall  In  every  instance  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  179*70. 

A' petition  by  an  employer  shall  be  signed  by  him  or  his  duly  authorized  offlcer 
or  agent*  and  a  petition  by  an  exclusive  representative  shall  be  signed  by  its  au- 
tfiorized  ofTicer.  In  either  case  the  petition  shall  be  served  by  delivering  It  to  the 
director  in  person  or  by  sending  it  by  certified  mail  addressed  to  him  at  his  office. 
The  petition  shall  state  briefly  the  nature  of  the"  disagreement  of  the  parties.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  petition,  the  director,  or  by  September  li  whichever  date  is  e^Uer  shaU 
fix  a  time  and  place  for  a  conference  vdth  the  parties  to  the  matter  upon  the  issues 
involved  in  the  matter,  and  he  shall  then  take  whatever  steps  he  deems  most  expe- 
dient to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  matter,  Including  aisisting  in  negotiating 
and  drafting  an  agreement.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  parties  to  respond  to  the 
summons  of  the  director  for  joint  or  several  conferences  with  him  imd  to  contbiue 
in  such  conference  until  excused  by  the  director* 

Subd.  2.  All  negotiations,  mediation  sesilons,  and  hearings  between  pubUc  em^ 
ployers  and  public  employees  or  their  respective  representatives  shaU  be  public 
meetings  except  when  other  wise  provided  by  the  director. 

Subd.  3,  The  direetor  shall  only  certify  a  matter  to  the  board  when  either  or 
both  parties,  except  for  eisential  employees,  petition  for  binding  arbitration  stating 
that  an  impasse  has  been  reached  and  the  director  has  determined  that  further 
mediatiDn  efforts  under  subdivisiQn  1  would  serv^e  no  purpose.  Upon  such  petition 
and  determination  by  the  mediator,  the  parties  shall  each  iubmit  their  rGipcctive 
final  poiltions  on  matters  not  agreed  upon.  If  the  employer  has  petitioned  for  bind- 
ing arbitration  and  the  director  has  determined  that  an  impaaie  has  been  reached 
said  proceedings  shall  begin  within  15  days  thereof  and  be  binding  on  both  parties. 
The  director  shall  determine  the  matters  not  agreed  upon  baied  upon  his  efTorts  to 
mediate  the  dispute.  If  the  employee  representative  has  petitioned  for  binding  ar- 
bitration the  employer  shall  have  15  days  after  the  dirortor  of  mediation  has  detei^ 
mined  that  an  impasse  has  been  reached  to  reject  the  request  or  agree  to  submit 
matters  not  agreed  upon  to  binding  arbitration.  If  the  employer  does  not  respond 
within  15  days  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a  rejection  and  said  rejection  shall  be  a  re- 
fusal by  the  employer  within  the  meaning  of  section  179,64,  subdiviiion  7,  Under  a 
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petition  by  cither  party  the  partios  may  stipulate  those  agreed  qt^^$  to  be 

excluded  from  arbitration,  i     "  i  a  - 

Subd.  4.  The  employer  and  e?^GluiIve  representative  shall  exeA.t^  a  ^'Htten 
contract  or  memnrnndum  of  contract  as  provided  in  section  179.70  ai^^uft^st  $0  dayg 
prior  to  the  last  date  the  employer  is  required  by  statute,  charter,  o^&^/i^e,  ro^ 
solution,  to  submit  Its  tax  levy  or  budget,  or  certify  the  tax'es  votedP'ffi  the  appro- 
priate public  omcor,  agency,  public  body  or  office,  or  by  September  1,  mLNv^f  ^ate 
is  earlien  ™  ^ 

Subd.  5,    In  the  e%*ent  the  employer  and  exclusive  representative  id\  to  ^Kocut© 
a  contract  pursuant  to  subdivision  4,  they  shall  each  submit  their  i^l^^ctiv^  Anal 
positions  on  those  terms  and  conditions  of  emplovment  not  agreed^' S^ori  the 
parties  tu  the  director  at  least  75  days  prior  to  the  last  date  the  c^KMp^\T  ii  re^ 
quired  to  submit  its  tax  levy  or  budget,  or  certify  the  taxes  voted  to  tpr  ippropriat© 
public  ofHcer,  agency,  public  body  or  office,  or  by  October  1,  whiche%-er  i  ^ 
except  In  the  case  of  the  executive  branch  of  state  government,  wher^  iTif  ft^gl  date 
for  subnussion  of  final  positions  shall  be  November  15  of  even^nuAKw^'^^'iJ's' 
Either  or  both  parties  except  for  essential  employees  may  after  thi#ir|wir  tt^tition 
the  director  for  binding  arbitration  stating  that  an  impasse  has  bee^'lKA^hid  and 
the  director  has  determined  that  further  mediation  efforts  under  fiwdiviiion  i 
would  serve  no  purpose.  If  the  employer  has  petitioned  for  binding  a»&tle;i  said 
proceedings  shall  begin  within  15  days  thereof  and  be  binding  on  botA:2Lrtic0.  The 
director  shall  determine  the  matters  not  agreed  upon  based  upon  IS  e^Tdr^^  to 
mediate  the  dispute.  If  the  employee  representative  has  petitioned^Sr^f  bindin&  ^ 
arbitration  the  employer  shall  have  15  davs  after  the  director  rf  m^di^^^ori 
has  determined  that  an  impasse  has  been  reached  to  reject  the  reque/^  u  ^ef^^  to 
submit  matters  not  agreed  upon  to  binding  arbitration.  If  the  emplA^i  diScS  not 
respond  within  15  days  It  shall  he  regarded  as  a  rejection  and  said  ^hali 
be  a  refusal  by  the  employer  within  the  meaning  of  section  179  64    mSlvy<3n  ? 
Under  a  petition  by  either  party  the  parties  may  stipulate  those  agre/CuW  items' 
to  be  excluded  from  arbitration.  Notwithstanding  a  failure  to  comdft  kth  ^^b. 
divisions  3,  4,  and  5,  the  director  may  maintain  jurisdiction  under  ^/tt^n  l^^-'^i.^ 
subdivision  2,  M-^*^  . 

Subd.  6,  trpon  the  director  certifying  a  dispute  under  subdivision  \  to  the 
board  and  under  either  iubdivision  3  or  5  the  emplover  has  petitionej/|^f!:f  Ending 
arbitration  or  the  employee  representative  has  petitioned  for  hindln^^rrf/bltr^tlon 
and  said  petition  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  employer  representati/f  !3it)iin  tht- 
requisite  15  days,  the  board  shall  take  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  and  ^u5cd  in  ae. 
eordance  with  section  179.72.  If  the  employer  has  not  petitioned  for  bi^iffi  4rbitra. 
ticm  under  subdivision  3  or  5  or  if  the  employer  has  not  joined  in  ai^pi^^^^ 
petition  for  bmdmg  arbitration  under  subdivision  3  or  5,  section  m-0^^wmon 
f  ^ul  applieablo.  If  no  petition  has  been  filed  %vithin  the  tlC^ specified 
under  subdivision  3  or  5,  at  any  time  thereafter  the  parties  may  invoVlfil  ^vi. 

SlOnS  of  subdivision  .1  or  S  and  enntfnpi  l^Q^O    ^.iU^i^.i^i n  l_   -  JtJ  .C^t.-^ 


signs  of  subdivisjon  3  or  5  and  section  179.72.  subdivision  6  shall  bo  ary  1^*01  e 
Subd,  7.    [Rcpcalod,  1973  c  635  s  37]  " 
lExWn  cSSs  9;  1973  c  63S  s  SS-S^- 1974  o  m  a  I;  1971,  a  1S8  s  1,  SI 

1-9.70  CONTRACTS.'  Gmm'AXCES;  ARBITnATION*.  SubaK^i  1.  A 
^^Titfon  contract  or  memorandum  of  contract  eontnJning  tho  aeraod  UD^  utirms  and 
conditions  of  omploymont  and  sucli  other  matters  as  mav  be  agreed  fifi  hv  the 
omployer  and  oxcluKive  ropresentntlve  shnll  he  expcutod  bv  the  partid^Cyiio  di'-ru- 
tiori  of  the  conlifict  shall  bo  nrpotiablo  except  in  no  event  shnll  coritr4  t  bQ  for  a 
term  oxceedinB  three  years.  Any  contract  hotween  emplover  school  b/vSj  and  an 
exclusive  representative  of  teaehora  shall  in  cver%-  instance  be  for  an  i^Qaf  f  rm 
of  one  year  commencing  on  July  1.  3974,  through  Juno  30,1975,  and  tm^Mf.t  tor 
a  term  of  two  years  beginning  on  July  1  of  each  ocld-numbered  %-oar  Jf%nit»m 
shall  include  a  grievance  procedure  whleh  shall  provide  compulsorv  bin^  i5  rtJ-bltra- 
tion  of  gnovances.  In  the  event  that  tho  partios  cannot  reach  a-roe^iK  c„  the 
grievance  procoduro,  they  shnll  be  subject  to  the  prievance  procodure  #Su]S*ted 
by  the  diroctor  pursuant  to  section  179,71,  subdivision  5,  clause  ( i).  ' 

Subd.  2,  The  employer  shall  Imploment  the  terms  of  the  contract  A  m  latm 
of  an  ordinance  or  resolution.  If  the  implementation  of  the  terms  of  «.  ioji tract 
ivquiix  Ule  udoplini,  of  a  law.  .,rdif,uri,-. .  nr  chartfr  amendment,  the  emCL'ir  stiall 
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make  every  reaionable  eCfort  to  propose  and  igeure  the  enaGtment  of  such  law, 
ordinance,  reiolutionr  or  aharter  amondment. 

Subd.  3.  In  the  evonf:  the  employer  and  eKcluslva  repreicntative  are  bound  by 
the  terms  of  any  arbitration  decision  of  the  arbitration  panel  or  other  terms  eitab- 
llihed  by  operation  of  law,  they  ihall  execute  a  written  eontract  or  memorandum  of 
eontraet  containing  the  temis  of  such  arbitration  deeliion  or  such  teiTns  as  are 
established  by  law.  tJpon  execution  of  such  contract,  the  employer  shall  Implement 
its  terms  as  required  by  iubdivlsion  2. 

Subd.  4.  If  the  parties  to  a  contract  cannot  agree  upon  an  ^bitrator  or  arbitra- 
tors as  provided  by  the  contract  grievance  procedures  or  the  procedures  establiihed 
by  the  director,  the  parties  shall,  under  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  hoard, 
alternately  strike  names  from  a  list  of  Ave  arbitrators  selected  by  the  board  until 
only  one  name  remains  which  arbitrator  shall  make  his  decision  regarding  the 
grievance  and  It  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties.  The  parties  shall  share  equally 
the  costs  and  fees  of  the  arbitrator. 

Subd.  B.  All  arbitration  Ueclsions  authorized  or  required  by  a  grievance  pro- 
cedure shall  be  subject  to  those  limitations  of  arbitration  decisicns  contained  in 
section  179.72,  subdivision  7.  Further,  upon  rendering  any  arbitration  decision  au- 
thorized or  required  by  a  grievance  procedure  the  arbitrator  shall  transmit  both 
to  the  board  and  to  the  director  a  copy  of  his  decision  and  any  written  explanation 
thereof.  Should  any  issues  submitted  to  arbitration  be  settled  voluntarily  before  the 
arbitrator  issues  his  decision,  notice  of  such  settlement  shall  be  made  by  the  arbitra- 
tor in  a  report  Issued  both  to  the  board  and  to  the  director. 

Subd.  6.  For  purposes  of  this  section*  "grievance"  means  a  dispute  or  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  interpretation  or  application  of  any  tferm  or  tenns  of  any  contract' 
required  by  this  section.  ^ 

lE^idJi  0  88  s  10;  1973  c  633  B  f5;  197^  c  247  s  J] 

119.71  DmECTOB'S  POWER,  AUTHORITT  AND  DUTIES.  Subdivision  1 
The  director  of  mediation  sei^lces  is  authoitoed  to  and  shall  perform  those  duties 
provided  in  this  section. 

Subd.  2*  The  director  shall  accept  and  investigate  all  petitions  for: 

(a)  certification  or  decertification  as  the  exclusive  representative  of  an  ap^ 
propriate  unit; 

(b)  mediation  services ; 

(e)  any  election  or  other  voting  procedures  provided  for  in  sections  179  61  tc 
179.77; 

(d)   certification  to  the  board  of  arbitration, 

Subd.  3.  The  director  shall  determine  appropriate^  units.  In  determining  the 
appropriate  unit  he  shall  take  into  consideration,  along  with  other  relevant  factors, 
the  principles  and  the  coverage  of  uniform  comprehenilve  position  classiflcatlon  and 
compensation  plani  of  the  employees,  involvement  of  profeisions  and  sldlled  crafts 
and  other  occupational  classifications,  relevant  administrative  and  supervisory  levels 
of  authority,  geographical  location,  and  the  recommendation  ^of  the  partiW.  and 
shall  place  particular  importance  upon  the  history  and  extent  of  organization  and 
the  desires  of  the  petitioning  employee  representatives. 

In  addition,  with  regard  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusien  of  supervisory  employees, 
the  director  must  find  that  an  employee  may  perform  or  effectively  recommend  a 
majority  of  those  functions  referred  to  in  section  1T9.63»  subdivisions  9  or  9a.  before 
an  employee  may  be  excluded  as  supervisory.  However,  in  overy  case  the  ad  minis - 
trati%*e  head,  and  his  assistant,  of  a  municipality,  municipa!  utility,  police  or  fire 
department  shall  be  considered  a  supervisory  onipioyee. 

He  shall  not  designate  an  appropriate  unit  which  inckules  employees  subject  to 
section  179.63,  subdivision  11,  with  employees  not  included  in  section  179,63,  sub« 
division  11, 

Subd.  4,  Public  employers  and  exclusive  representatives  of  employees  may 
voluntarily  partiaipate  in  joint  negotiations  in  similar  or  identical  appropriate  units. 
It  is  the  policy  of  sections  179,61  to  179.77  to  encourage  such  area  wide  negotiations 
and  the  director  shall  encourage  it  whenever  possible. 

Subd*  5.   In  addition  to  all  other  duties  imposed  bv  this  section  the  director 
shall: 

(a)    retain  mediation  jurisdiction  over  the  parties  for  purposes  of  this  subdivi- 
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sien  until  iudi  time  ai  the  partloi  reach  agreement i  provided,  however,  he  may 
continue  to  aiiist  partiei  aXtcr  the  parties  have  iubmltted  their  final  posltloni  as 
provided  or  raqulrod  under  seetion  170*72,  iubdlvision  6;  or  section  lubdlvi. 
iion  G;  ^ 

ib)  iisue  nptices,  subpoenas  and  orderi  as  may  be  required  by  law  to  carry 
out  hii  duties  under  sections  179*61  to  179*77*  Issuance  of  orders  shall  include  thoiG 
orders  of  the  Minnesota  public  employmunt  relationi  board; 

(c)  certify  to  the  Minnesota  public  employment  relations  board  those  Items  of 
dlipute  between  parties  to  be  subject  to  the  nctlon  e£  the  Minnesota  public  employ- 
ment relationi  board  under  lection  179.09,  subdivision  3;  ^ 

(d)  assist  the  parties  In  formulating  petitions,  notices,  and  other  papei^  re» 
quired  to  be  filed  with  the  director  or  the  board: 

(e)  certify  the  final  results  of  any  election  or  other  voting  procedure  conducted 
pursuant  to  sections  179*61  to  179.77: 

(f )  furnish  clerical  and  administrative  services  to  the  Minnesota  public  employ- 
ment relations  board     may  he  required  i 

(f )  adopt  reasonable  and  proper  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  and  regulat- 
Ing  the  forms  of  petitions,  notices,  orders  and  the  condiict  of  hearings  and  elections 
subject  to  final  approval  of  the  Minnesota  public  employment  relations  board/Such 
rules  and  regulatloni  shall  be  printed  and  made  available  to  the  public  and  a  copy 
delivered  with  each  notice  of  hearing;  providedp  that  evei^*  such  rule  or  regulatipn 
shall  be  filed  with  thciocretary  of  state,  and  any  change  therein  or  additions  thereto 
shall  not  take  effect  until  20  days  after  such  filing; 

(h)^  receive,  catalogue  and  file  in  a  logical  mnnner  all  orders  and  decisions  of 
the  Minnesota  public  emploj^ent  relationi  board  and  all  arbitration  panels  au- 
thorized, by  sections  179.61  to  179*77  as  well  as  all  grievance  arbitration  decisions 
and  the  director's  own  orders  and  dccisioni.  All  orders  and  decisions  catalogued 
and  filed  shall  be  made  readily  available  to  the  public; 

(1)  promulgata  a  erievance  procedure  to  effectuate  the  purposei  of  section 
179.70,  subdivision  1.  Such  grievance  procedures  shall  not  provide  for  the  servicei 
of  the  bureau  of  mediation  services*  The  exercise  of  authority  granted  by  this  clause 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  15;  said  grievance  procedure  to  be  avail 
able  to  any  public  employee  employed  [n  a  unit  not  covered  by  a  negotiated  griev- 
ance procedure  as  contained  in  section  179.70,  subdivision  1; 

(J)   conduct  elections* 

Subd.  6.  *nie  director  may  at  the  request  of  a  certified  exclusive  representative 
or  employer  who  is  a  party  to  a  labor  dispute  render  asiiitance  in  settling  the  dis- 
pute without  the  necessity  of  filing  the  petition  referred  to  in  section  179.69,  sub- 
division L  If  the  director  takes- mediation  jurisdiction  of  the  dispute  as  a  result  of 
iuch  a  request,  he  shall  then  proceed  as  provided  in  section  179.6i. 

Subd.  7.  The  director  shall  not  furnlih  mediation  services  to  any  employees  nor 
any  employee  representative  who  Is  not  at  the  time  certified  as  an  exclusive  renr^ 
ientatlve*  •  ^~ 

Subd.  a  Hearings  and  mediation  meetlnfs  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
held  in  the  county  which  best  meets  the  conveniences  of  the  witnesses,  but  such 
heanngs  may  be  held  at  a  time  and  place  as  is  agreed  to  by  the  petitioner  and  those 
parties  affected  by  the  petition. 

lExlBii  a  83  s  il;  1B73  a  G3S  &  S6,  $71 

179*72    PUBLIC  E^IPLOYMENT  KELATIOKS  liOARDr  AND  DV- 

TIES;  AnUlTRATIOX*  Subdivision  1,  There  is  hereby  established  a  public  employ- 
ment relations  board  with  tlie  powers  and  duties  assigned  to  it  by  this  section.  The 
board  shall  coniist  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Min- 
nesota. Two  members  shall  be  representative  of  public  employees-  two  shall  be  rep- 
resentative of  public  empleycrs;  and  one  shall  be  reprosentative  of  the  public  at 
large.  Public  employers  and  employee  organisations  representing  publie  employees 
may  submit  for  considoraticn  names  of  persons  reprrsonting  their  interests  to  sen/e 
as  members  of  the  board.  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  of  the  members  first  appointed  two  shall  bo  appointed  for  a  term  ending 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  1974,  and  throe  for  a  term  to  expire  on  the  first  Monday 
in  April,  1976,  Members  shall  hold  ofTiee  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
qualified  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Minnesota 
for  the  unexpired  term.  The  board  shall  select  one  of  its  members  to  serv^e  as  chair^ 
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man  for  a  term  beginning  May  1  ench  year.  The  director  of  mediation  iervlccs  sha. 
provide  secretarial  and  administrative  servicei  to  the  board, 

Subd,  2:  The  board  shaU  adopt  Iti  own  rules  governing  its  procedure  and  shall 
hold  regular  and  ipecial  meetings  as  are  prescribed  in  such  rales.  The  chairman 
shaU  preside  at  meetings  of  tho  board.  Members  of  the  board  ihall  be  reimbursed 
at  the  rate  of  $35  per  day  when  in  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  board  and  shaU 
be  allowed  their  actual  and  necesiary  travel  or  other  expenios  Incurred  in  the  per^ 
formance  of  their  duties  pursuant  to  the  laws  and  rules  governing  such  expeniei 
for  state  employees,  - 

Subd.  3.  In  addition  to  the  other  powers  and  duties  given  It  by  law,  the  board 
has  the  following  powers  and  duties: 

fa)  to  hear  and  decide  issues  relating  to  the  meaninf  of  the  tems  "supi^rvl^ 
soiy  employee",  "conndential  employee'',  '^essential  employee^*  or  "professional  em^ 
ployee",  as  defined  by  section  imes; 

<b)  to  hear  and  decide  appeali  from  determinatloni  of  the  director  relatins  to 
the  appropriateness  of  a  unit  under  section  179.67; 

Cc)  to  approve  or  diiapprove  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  di^ 
rector  under  section  179,71,  subdivision     clause  (g).  ■ 

Subd.  4,  The  board  shall  adopt  rules  pursuant  to  chapter  15  governing  the 
presentation  of  issues  relating  to  matters  included  in  subdivision  3-  and  the  tlldn^ 
of  such  appeals.  All  issues  and  appeals  presented  to  the  board  shall  be  determined 
upon  the  record  establiihed  by  the  director  of  medfation.  except  that  the  board  at 
its  discretion  may  request  additional  evidence  when  necesiaiy  or  helpful. 

Subd.  5.  The  board  shall  maintain  a  list  of  names  of  arbitrators  qualifled  by 
experience  and  training  in  the  field  of  labor  management  negotiationi  and  arbitra- 
Hon.  Names  on  the  list  may  be  selected  and  removed  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of 
the  board.  In  maintaining  the  list  of  such  persons  the  board  shall,  to  the  maxtaum 
extent  possible,  select  persons  from  varying  geographic^  areas  of  the  state, 
.-ydla^^'  ui,  When  final  positions  certified  to  the  board  as  provided  in  section 
lyaep,  subdlvisJon  3,  or  submitted  to  the  board  as  provided  in  section  179,69,  sub^ 
division  5,  the  board  shall  constitute  an  arbitration  panel  as  follows* 

The  parties  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  ch^rman  of  the  bo^d  alter- 
nately strike  names  from  a  list  of  seven  arbitrators  until  only  three  names  re» 
main,  which  three  members  shall  be  members  of  the  panel;  provided,  however 
that  by  mutual  agreement  the  parties  may  select  a  single  arbitotor  to  hear  the 
dispute.  If,  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  on  who  shaU  strilca  the  first  name 
the  question  shall  be  decided  by  the  flip  of  a  coin.  In  submitting  names  of  arbi- 
trators to  the  parties  the  board  shall  endeavor  whenever  possible  to  Include 
names  of  persons  from  the  general  geographical  area  in  which  the  public  em- 
ployer is  located.  The  panel  shaU  assume  and  have  jurlsdjcUon  over  the  items 
of  dispute  certified  to  the  board  for  which  the  panel  was  constituted,  Tlie  paners 
orders  shall  be  issued  upon  a  majority  vote  of  members  considering  a  given  dis- 
pute. The  members  of  the  panel  shaU  be  paid  their  actual  and  necessary  Ravel- 
ing and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  plus  a  per 
diem  allowance  of  $100  for  each  day  or  part  thereof  while  engaged  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  dispute.  All  expenses  and  costs  of  the  panel  shaU  be  shared  and 
assessed  equally  to  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Subd.  7.  The  arbitration  panel  or  arbitrator  selected  by  the  parlies  shall  resolve 
the  issues  in  dispute  between  tho  parties  as  submitted  by  the  boards  and  the  panel's 
decision  and  order  shall  bo  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties.  Provided,  however 
that  no  decision  of  the  panel  wjiich  violates  any  provigirm  of  tlic  laws  of  M'*nnesota 
or  rules  or  regulations  promulgated  thereunder  or  municipal  charters  or  ordinances 
or  resolutions  enacted  pursuant  thereto,  or  which  causes  a  penaltv  to  be  incurred 
thereunder,  shall  have  any  force  or  effect.  In  coniidering  a  dispuri  and  Issuin*^  its 
order  the  panel  shall  gl\'e  due  consideration  to  tlie  stautorv  rights  and  obligations 
of  public  employers  to  eflleiently  manage  and  conduct  its  opDrations  wllhin  tife  leffal 
limitations  surrounding  the  financing  of  such  operations.  The  paners  ordors  shall  he 
issued  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  mcmbors  considering  a  given  dispute.  The  panel 
shall  have  no  Jurisdiction  over  nor  authority  to  entertain  any  matter  or  issue  not 
withm  the  definition  stated  in  section  170.G3,  suhdivision  IS:  provided,  however  items 
not  within  terms  and  conditions  of  emploj^ent  may  be  included  in  an  arbitration 
decision  if  such  items  are  contained  in  the  employer's  final  positinn.  Any  issue  or 
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©rder  or  part  Ihorcof  L^sued  Iiy  the  pan?l  dutci  mlning  any  matter  not  includtd  under 
soction  179.63,  subdivision  IS  oi  tho  emjiluyer^M  final  poiition  ihall  by  vqUI  and  of  nn 
effect.  The  panel  .^hall  render  its  decision  wUhIn  ten  days  from  tho  date  that  all 
arbitration  proceedings  havo  been  concluded,  but  in  any  event  muit  lisue  its  ordor 
by  the  lait  rtnte  the  employer  is  required  by  ntatute,  chaiter,  ordinance  or  reiDlu 
tion  to  submit  Its  tax  levy  or  budget  or  certify  Its  taxci  voted  to  the  appropriate 
public  ofricer,  agency,  public  body  or  omee,  or  by  November  1,  whichever  date  is 
earlier.  The  paners  order  shall  be  for  such  pmiod  as  the  panel  ihall  direct,  except 
that  orders  determining  contracts  for  teacher  units  shall  be  effective  to  the  end  of 
the  contract  period  as  determined  by  section  179,70,  subdiviilon  1, 

Subd.  8,  The  arbitration  panel  may  issue  lubpoanas  requiring  the  attend^ 
ance  and  testimony  of  witnessei  and  the  pfoductlon  of  e\ddenee  which  relatei 
to  any  matter  involved  In  any  dispute  before  It.  The  panel  may  adminiiter  oaths 
and  afBdavits,  and  may  examlna  witnesses.  Attendance  cif  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  evidence  may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the  state  at  anv 
deaifnated  place  of  hearing;  provided,  however,  the  paneri  meeting  shall  be 
held  in  the  county  in  which  the  principia  administrative  offlces  of  the  employer 
are  located,  unless  another  location  Is  selected  by  agreement  of  th#  partlei  In 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  issued  under  this  seetion,  the 
district  court  of  the  state  for  the  county  where  the  proceeding  is  pending  or  in 
which  the  pevmn  guilty  of  such  contumngy  or  refusal  to  obey  is  found,  or  reside.^, 
or  ti^nsacts  business  shall  on  application  of  the  panel  ha%'e  Jurisdiction  to  issue 
to  such  person  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the  panel,  there 
to  produce  evidence  as  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  mat 
tei^  in  issue,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof* 

Subd,  9.  Upon  issuing  Its  decision  and  order  Involving  any  dispute,  the  panel 
shall  transmit  the  order  and  any  written  deciilon  explaining  the  order  to  the  hoard 
and  to  the  director  and  to  the  appropriate  representative  or  ofllcer  of  the  public 
employer  and  the  employees.  Should  any  iBsues  submitted  to  arbitration  be  settled 
voluntarily  before  the  arbitrator  iisuos  his  riecision.  notice  of  such  settlement  ihal] 
be  made  by  the  arbitrator  in  a  report  issued  both  to  the  board  and  to  the  director 

Subd.  30p  At  the  request  of  the  exclusive  rGpresentative  to  a  dispute  involving 
any  essential  employees,  the  board  shall  proceed  In  accordance  with  section  179 J2 
and  the  order  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties.  The  partiei  may  stipulate  thoie 
agreed  upon  items  to  be  excluded  from  arbitration. 

Subd.  11.    [Repealed,  1973  c  G35  s  37j 

Subd.  12.  The  parties  to  an  arbitration  proceeding  may  at  any  time  prior  to 
or  after  issuance  of  an  order  of  the  arbitration  panel,  agree  and  settle  upon 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  regardless  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  determined  by  the  order.  The  parties  shaU,  if  so  agreeing  and  set- 
tling, execute  a  uxitten  contract  or  memorandum  of  contract  pursuant  to  section 
179.70,  subdi\ision  1, 

Subd.  1.1.    [Repealed.  1973  c  635  s  371 

[ExjlBll  c33  B  13: 191 J  c  iiJo  s  38^JJ;  Jdtif  c  2^6  B  J;  197^  c  24?  s  3] 

179,73  POJLICY  CONSULTAKTS.  Subdivision  1.  The  legislature  recofnizes 
that  professional  employees  possess  knowledge,  expertise,  and  dedication  %vhich 
iB  helpful  and  necessary  to  the  operation  and  quality  of  public  sen^ices  and 
which  may  assist  public  employers  in  developing  their  policies.  It  Is,  therefore, 
the  policy  of  this  state  to  encourage  close  cooperation  between  publle'  employers 
and  professional  employees  by  providing  for  discussions  and  the  mutual  exchange 
of  ideas  regarding  all  matters  not  specifled  under  section  179.63,  subdivision  IS 

Subd  2.  The  profossional  empioyeos  shall  select  a  representative  to  meet  and 
confer  with  a  representative  or  committee  of  the  public  employer  on  matters  not 
specified  under  section  179,G3,  subdivision  IS  relating  to  the  scr%tes  being  provided 
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if.JI'tPf employer  shall  provide  the  /acllitles  and  set  the  time  for 
sud  conforencoi  to  take  place,  provided  that  the  parties  shall  meot  —ether 
least  once  every  four  months,  lOacmcr  at 

Subd.  3.  iRepealed,  1973  c  635  s  37] 
Subd.  4.  [Repealed,  1973  c  635  s  37] 
Subd.  5.    [Repealed,  1973  c  630  s  37] 

tExiori  0  S3  a  IS;  ma  esss  41:  im  o  ms  s  as]    '  . 

»f«i%"  e®w^^-,  ESIPLOYEESl  NEGOTIATIONS-  APPROPniATE 

h!e  tS"''""  -  °'        section  the  t^S^,  "  "polntaj 

thorlty  has  the  meaning  given  it  by  section  43.01,  subdivision  11.         *'t'"'""ne  «« 

179  6f^-f79?thS'^S*'T  °-         envloyees  shall  be,  lor  purposes  of  sections 

sioner  is  succeeded-in  his  personnel  f uLtlons  by  anotLrSfSJ^r  Je  shan°S'?he 
employer  of  state  employees  ior  the  purposes  oi  seetiom  178.61  2  m77 

negotiations  between  the  state  and  exclusive  representatives 
the  smte  shall  be  represented  by  the  commissioner  of  personnel  or  hta  reS^nta 

mous  written  request  of  exclusive  representatives  of  uniL  ^^^  f^  f, 

1^'  * «ef  «lat,on.  be  coSd  fS^^  °^r^^.^S?^| 
ties  m  a  common  proceedlno^.  a^tfuiiiiui^  aucnon- 

Subd.  5,    The  eommisiioner  of  neraonnel  is  aiitHr^*-i^«rt 

lEmmi  a  33  b  Ui  im  a  507  S  39,  45;  m&  0-635  a  33^35} 

11MB    APPLICATION  OF  SECTIONS  mOT  TO  m 

Subdivision  1.    [Repealed,  1973  c  635  i  37] 

Subd.  2.  [Repealed,  1973  c  635  s  37] 
Subd.  3.  [Repealed,  1973  e  633  i  37] 
Subd.  4.  [Repealed,  1973  c  635  s  37] 
Subd.  5.  [Repoaled,  1973  c  635  s  37] 
Subd.  6,  [Repealed,  1973  a  635  s  37] 
Subd,  7.    [Repealed,  1073  c  635  i  37] 

Subd. .8.   Minnesota  Statutes  1971,  Sections  lB5m  f«  ir^iq  n 
public  employees.  Including  those  specifiS^^SS  fr^^ff  l^^^  *° 
employee  in  section  179.63,  subdiviaLn  7.  txL^  af^^^S 
fneonsistent  with  section  179m  .^aclpi  as  sccuoni  l^a.07  to  lio.lS  may  be  ' 

Subd.  9.    [Repealed,  1973  c  635  s  37] 
lExWyi  a  33  B  15;  1973  o  635  a  30] 

^  such  review  consScnt  ^       p^SonHf  ^Slf  Si  Tn^tST 

ced„rL.,tabIishod  by  Ui^  board      '        employment  relations  panel  under  pro- 
lExmi  osss  101 
179,77   [Repoaled.  1973  c  635  s  37J 


3. 


1974-1975  CLASS  SIZE  DATA  BY  LEVEL 
OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  STATE, 
REGION  \AND  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


INTROVUCTWN 


The  tables  in  this  paper  preient  a  eompreheneive  view  of  the 
1974^75  elementary I  eeeondaryi  adminiatratives  supervisory  and 
special  personnel;  and,  total  full  tJjie  equivalency  (FTE)  professional 
staff  class  sl^e  ratios  by  regionp  states  and  school  dlstricta.  This 
data  is  unique  in  that  It  presents  the  school  district  ratios  by 
school  district  size,  1974-75  adjusted  maintenance  cost  par  pupil 
unit,  1974-75  EAHG  (Equalization  Aid  Review  Committee)  valuation 
per  pupil  unit, and  enrollment  trend  from  1970  to  1974. 

Table  1  depicts  the  aggregation  of  the  class  ^^l^a  ratios  by 
level  of  instruction  in  the  regions  and  the  state*    The  definitions 
of  the  tems  and  parameters  used  In  this  table  can  be  found  in  the 
definitions  section  of  this  paper* 


Insert  Table  1  Here 


Table  2  presents  the  high  and  low  school  districts  in  the 
upper  quartlle  and  the  high  and  low  school  districts  in  the  lower 
quartile  of  the  elementary!  secondary;  administrative ,  supervisory 
and  special  personnel  and  total  full  time  equivalency  (FTE) 
professional  staff  class  size  ratios*    This  table  demonstrates  the 
range  of  class  size  ratios  In  the  state  of  Minnesota*     Those  .school 
districts  found  to  be  in  error  due  to  inconsistency  in  the  school 
districts  reporting  of  middle  school  enrollments  and  staff  are 
excluded  form  this  table.    These  latter  achool  districts  have  an 
asterisk  by  their  name  In  Table  3. 


Insert  Table  2  Here 


Table  3  deplete  the  class  size  ratios  by  level  of  Instruction 
in  each  school  district.     Because  of  the  inconsistency  in  how  the 
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school  dlstriets  reported  middle  school  enrollmente  and  staff  jj# 
elementary  and  secondary  data  from  these  school  dlatrlcCS  mxx^l  ?^ 
viewed  trtth  caution*     Such  dlatrlcta  have  bean  Identified  1^  \,  f 
3  with  an  asterisk. 


Insert  Table  3  Here 


PATA  SOURCES  ANV  VEFWITWNS 

Data  Sources 

1974-75  Fall  Enrollment i    Minnesota  State  Department  of  Edup^. 
School  District  Fall  Reports  (F23-5) 

1974-75  Adjusted  Maintenance  Cost  per  pupil  uniti    MlnMiot^  ^r0^^ 
Department  of  Education 

1974-75  EARG  (Equalization  Aid  Review  Committee)  valuaClon 
pupil  unit  I    Minnesota  Department  of  Education 

1974'-75  Personnel  datai    Minnesota  State  Department  of  ^duQ^^^^jj, 

Enrollment  Trends  (1970-^71  to  1974-75)  i    This  Is  the  p«centa 

change  in  enrollments  from  the  October  1,  1970       OctQ^^*^  U 
1974  data  taken  from  the  State  Department  of  EduWtloj^ 
School  District  Fall  Reports  (F23-5) 

Definitions 

Type  of  District  I    Each  school  district  has  been  classified  ^ 

a  four-dlait  number  (e.g.  13  13).  Each  digit  tfepre^^^^. 
the  following  I  -^^^ 

a.  First  digit  ^  District  sizei 

1  ^  0-299  students  enrolled 

2  ^  300-799  students  enrolled 

3  ^  800-1799  students  enrolled 

4  -  1800  plus  students  enrolled 

5  ^  enrollment  in  the  Cities  of  the 

-  first  class  achool  districts 

b.  Second. digit  ^  Adjusted  Maintenance  Cost  per  P^Pil  uni^' 

1  ^  $0-749 

2  =  $750-949 

3  -  $950  plus 

c.  Third  digit  ^  1974-75  EARC  valuation  per  pupil  unit, 

1  -  $0-7999 

2  m  $8000«15999 

3  -  $16000  plus 
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d.    Fourth  digit  -  1970*71  to  1974-75  enrollment  trendi 


1  ^  10%  or  more  growth 

2  ^  6%  to  9%  growth 
3^5%  growth  to  5%  decline 

4  ^  6X  to  9%  decline 

5  ^  lOX  or  mora  decline 

Enrollment  I    The  enrollment  factors  for  the  levels  Is  as  follows  I 

Elementary  I      GrEdei  l'-6  enrolment,  excluding  el^entary 

handicapped  students. 
Secondary:    Grades  7-12  enrollment,  excluding  secondary 

handicapped  students  * 
Admlnletratlonl    Grades  K-12  enrollment  including  all  hand- 
icapped students* 
Total  professional  i    Grades  K-12  enrolment  Including  all 

handicapped  students. 

FTE  Teachers  or  staff i    The  classification  of  staff  used  in  the 
levels  of  instruction  li  as  follows i 

Elementary:  Grades  1--6  classroom  teachers* 
Secondary!    Grades  7-12  classroom  teachers. 

Administrations    All  full  time  equivalency  (FTE)  atoinistratlve, 
supervisory  and  special  personnel  who  do  not 
spend  this  portion  of  their  FTE  in  the  class- 
room. 

Total  Professional!    Total  full  time  equivalency  (FTE)  profession 

staff  in  the  school  district *  excluding 
post-secondary  and  adult  education  staff- 
Pupil/  (teacher  or  staff)  ranks    This  Is  the  ranking  of  class  slM 
ratios  by  level  of  Instruction. 

Table  li    The  ranking  ranges  form  Ipbeing  the  highest 

or  largest  class  slge  ratio  by  region  and  state, 
whereas  12  is  the  lowest  or  smallest  class 
size  ratio. 

Table  3 I    The  ranking  ranges  from  1  being  the  highest 

or  largest  class  size  to  436  which  is  the  lowest 
or  smallest  class  siie  ratio  by  level  of  In- 
struction in  the  school  districts • 

Average  weekly  salary i    This  is  the  salaries  of  the  full  time 
equivalency (FTE)  professional  staff  in  each  level  of 
instruction  divided  by  the  total  number  in  that  category. 

Average  weekly  salary  ranki    This  is  the  ranking  of  average  weekly 
salaries  by  level  of  instruction. 

Table  1%  The  ranking  ranges  from  1  being  the  highest 
salaries  per  week  to  12  which  Is  the  lowest 
salaries  per  week  in  the  regions  and  state. 
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Table  3 1    The  ranking  ranges  from  1  to  436.    A  Mining 

of  1  indleates  the  highest  average  weekly  salaries 
per  week;  436  indicates  the  lowest  average  'j 
salaries  per  week  by  level  of  instructloni 
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TABLE  1 


.-^Tt  PUPIL/  AVF,  WEEKLY  FTC 

'  TEACHERS     fTEACHCP  OR  STAFrj         ITEACHER  OR  STAFFI 

^^^^^"^  ENROLLMENT      OR  gTAFF  RATIO        RANK  SALABY  RaSk 


01 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADMINSTR, 
TOTAL  PWF 

9819 
12117 
23731 
13731 

474.9 
664,1 
114.6 
1S30.S 

10.7 
16*4 
107*1 
lS*f 

11 
11 
12 
11 

S  169.16 
S  181.61 

S  381.44 
S  2^4.17 

11 
11 
10 

it 

01 

ELC^ENT ART 
SECONDARY 
ADMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

6330 
7701 
14942 
14941 

155.9 
396.3 
60.2 
893.9 

24*7 
19.4 
248*1 
16*7 

1 

i 

6 
8 

i  i70.7l 
%  189.94 
%  391.67 
S  188.16 

lo 

a 

8 
9, 

03 

SeCONDARY 
ADHlNSTRs 
TOTAL  PROF 

31406 
41335 
78693 
78693 

1364.7 
1996.3 
299.9 
4417.1 

13*7 
10.7 

262«4 
17«i 

'I 
4 
1 
3 

%  315*46 
S  314.33 
$  434.87 
i  333.05 

2 

i 

3 

1 

04 

secondary 
admInstr. 
total  prof 

1 7161 
21134 
41610 
41620 

779.9 
1123.1 
177.4 

1545*1 

22.1 
20.3 
241*3 
16.8 

91 
6 
8 
7 

S  179*19 
S  193*43 
$  395*16 
i  195.26 

s 

7 
7 
6 

05 

l,L.&r*ILN  1  ART 

SECONDARY 
ADMlNSTR^ 
TOTAL  PROF 

1 1971 
15849 
19772 
19772 

S15.1 
773*8 
123*0 
1750.9 

23*2 
10.5 
142.0 
17.0 

6 
■  5 
7 
S 

i  376.27 
S  293.64 
S  397.67 
S  195.33 

7 

6 
6 
5 

9e 

^tbrlCnl  1  nK  r 

SECONDARY 
A0hINSTR# 
TOTAL  PROF 

1S195 
20167 
37913 
37913 

725,  7 
10^6.0 

179*0 
2414,1 

10.9 
iat6 
111.7 
15*7 

11 
9 
10 
10 

S  166*60 
S  286*09 
S  385.25 
S  187.16 

11 
10 
9 

lo 

fl7 

EL EMFM TAbY 
SECONDARY 
ADMlNSTR* 
TOTAL  PROF 

36537 
71650 
71650 

1217,9 
1716.0 

210,9 
3939.3 

24*6 
21*3 
185*5 
13*2 

3 
2 
1 
1 

S  371.11 
$  196*36 
$  419.74 
%  294*9! 

9 
5 
4 
7 

PS 

ELEMFnTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

1  C7£  1 

17100 
32167 
31167 

999.2 
153,8 
1086.5 

21  «3 
17,2 
109*1 
15*4 

10 
11 
11 
12 

S  273*60 
S  176*51 
1  378.79 
$  186.08 

8 
11 
12 
11 

E.LtntNTART 

secondary 
admInstr* 
total  prof 

1B062 
23796 
450r  2 
41022 

808.3 
1263,0 

197*8 
2760,5 

21*4 
16*5 
117.6 
16.3 

6 
10 
9 
9 

S  177*81 

i  188*19 
S  3r1*0S 
S  192.41 

6 
9 
11 

8  • 

10 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADMlNiTR* 
TOTAL  PROF 

37375 
44910 

68666 
86686 

1643*8 
1150*1 
344,7 
5162*6 

11.7 
20.0 

157*3 
16*9 

7 
7 

3 
6 

S  2^1.76 
S  300.75 
S  406.01 
S  301.26 

4 
4 

5 
4 

11 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY. 
ADHlNSTR* 
TOTAL  PROF 

176614 
104144 
411618 
411616 

6847.1 
9100*1 
16l3*9 
21369*1 

25*8 
22*1 
255,0 
18.4 

1 
1 
4 
1 

S  3i9«68 

S  356*25 
S  497.93 
$  354,56 

1 
1 
1 
1 

ITATE 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 

aomInstr« 
total  prof 

367961 
466700 
877015 
877015 

15E39,7 
114B3,3 
3515*4 
49979*8 

24*1 
20.8 
249*5 
17*5 

'  4 
3 
5 
4 

i  299.01 
S  313*39 
S  446*08 
S  3?4.49 

3 
3 
1 
3 

ERIC 


TABLE  2 
GLASS  SIZE  ■  DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

UPPER  QUARTILE 


Class  Size 
Ratio  Gitiqory 

Ratio 
Rank  1 

School  District 

Ratio 
Rank  109 

School  District 

Elementary 

30,5 

Mound 

24,7 

Staples 

Secondary 

29.6 

Spring  Grove 

2U0 

Wills 

Adniinistration 

522.1 

Foley 

283,4 

International  Fall 

Total  Professional 

21,4 

North  Branch 

17,8 

Rush  City 

Staff 

LOWER  QUARTILE 

Rank  327 

Rank  436  ^ . 

Elementary 

19,3 

Parkers  Prairie 

lOJ 

Marietta 

Secondary 

16.9 

Warren 

9.2 

Humboldt 

Administration, 

176,0 

Winnebago 

0  ' 

Wrenshall 

Total  Professional 

14,8 

Wei  come 

BA 

Humboldt 

Staff 


L!ST^]:T  «M  mi  OF  DIS^ 

MEEK  13  13 

mm  FOR  15  13 

AVWAGi  FQR  13  11 

-;97  mi€  1 3  a  a 

y 
y 

,  sQSTf  13  2  2 

AVERAGE  FOR  13  2  1 

AKELEY  13  3  3 

':7i  i?ASG£S  13  13 

O 

ERIC 


TA  B  L  B  3 

m 

nmn 

ICT  ENWLLHEnT  ■  OR  sUff 


elehentary 

107 

7i3 

137 

ADHINSTR. 

m 

fOTAL 

18.S 

1  DlSTRlCTSi 

7i3 

1J7 

5  A 

ADhINSTh, 

258 

ii2 

tqial  prof 

2S8 

1§,S 

157 

13. 

AuhInSTRi 

295 

TOTAL  PROF 

295 

2S.* 

1  DiSTRlCTSj 

126 

S.fi 

SECQnOaRY 

157 

13,1 

adhInSTHi 

Zv5 

2*7 

TOTAL  PRoF 

295 

116 

6il 

m 

7,9 

281 

i.O 

TOTAL  mf 

2Si 

17.^ 

112 

TOTAL  PROF 

270 

ia!o 

a  oisisicrs) 

1  1  i 

1  i  4 

IH 

AUMINSTRt 

lie 

275 

lij 

TOTAL  PRQF 

275 

17,B 

uS 

6,0 

C  ^ rAnh  <  nil 

stCuNDAKT 

|36 

Q  1 

t  S 

TOTAL  PROF 

27? 

ihs 

ilEHENTARy 

m 

I.S 

SiCONQARV 

S,3 

AOHlf^STP* 

290 

US 

TOTAL  PROr 

a9o 

17,3 

PUPIL/        AVI.  nm  fit 

mtm  OS  STAFFI     (TliCHIfi  0«  STAFF) 


Ratio 

RANK 

saus^ 

RANK 

■  Ui6 

!  23Si84 

396 

jsl 

1  c9ii94 

\u 

Mo 

1  415.83 

131 

3&7 

S  2R3i41 

213 

$  135.84 

I  191.94 

117,3 

i  M5.33 

f  j  A 

1  £R3,41 

lUh 

S  2911.1! 

81 

13,0 

439 

S  271.66 

237 

llSiS 

S  3^5.45 

327 

1 1 1 

ll<e 

s  efljiil  ■ 

21.6 

s  mm 

12*0 

%  27B.66 

llO.i 

S  355,45 

ili6 

S  283i8i 

19. 0 

1  ast.os 

32? 

17J 

isi 

S  305.03 

99 

1  /  ft  c 

351 

#    ^  j  i     i  i 

396 

l55 

202 

$  a6Ul7 

27a 

\  a  \ 

iSil 

I  £71,24 

403iO 

U 

1  300,66 

421 

S  £61.36 

111 

20,7 

1  2W.I7 

17.9 

S  2AS.13 

271.7 

i  330.sa 

iliS 

S  279. SS 

21.3 

!I7 

S  2!il,0l 

147 

l4iS 

415 

S  2^9. IQ 

267 

llSil 

S  34Si43 

3^2 

ihi 

396 

231 

iOiS 

in 

1  £46,09 

356 

ISil 

m 

f  iB2.8l 

352 

290i0 

98 

S  336,54 

377 

II.B 

178 

$  219,49 

3^6 

342 


DISTRICT  NAHE 
i6i  BARRETT 


TTPI  OF  DISTRICT 
13  3  3 


570  nNLAlfSQN 


13  13 


13  2  3 


m  PETERSON 


13  13 


I 
S 
A 
T 

E 
S 


T 

I 
S 

Al 
Tl 


AVERAGE  FOR  13  23 

y 


309  KENSINSTON  13  2  4 


AVERAGE  FOR  1  3  H 


261  AiHlr  13  I  I 


S61  eOOORlOOE  13  2  1 


ERIC 


FTC 

TEACHERS 
ENROLLMENT    OH  sTiFF 


ELWEiyTASif 

h  ft 
y  1  y 

SECQNDARy 

161 

9.3 

aohInstr. 

198 

1.7 

TOTAL  PROF 

la.fl 

ELEMENTARY 

7  0 

seconoary 

US 

7.1 

AOHlNSTR, 

247 

l.i 

TOTAL  PROF 

247 

ELEMENTARY 

13? 

6.0 

SECONOafiY 

125 

9.6 

ADHlNSTR. 

276 

1,3 

TOTAL  PROF 

276 

1?.7 

ELEHENTiRY 

107 

I.Q 

SECONDARY 

103 

7.3 

WmINSTR, 

226 

l.D 

TOrAL  PROF 

226 

15,0 

b  OlSTRiCTS) 

elehentary 

114 

6,0 

SECONDARY 

121 

Si6 

AOhInSTR, 

2$2 

1.4 

TOTAL  PROF 

252 

17.9 

ELEMENTARY 

104 

6,0 

SECONOARY 

130 

B.a 

AOmInSTR, 

249 

2,6 

TOTAL  PROF 

249 

ao,3 

1  DISTRICTSl 

ELEMENTARY 

104 

6,0 

SECONDARY 

130 

s.i 

ADHlNSTRi 

249 

Ii6 

TOTAL  PROF 

249 

|0,3 

ELEMENTARY 

125 

6,0 

SECONOARY 

158 

8.6 

AOMlNSTR. 

299 

2.S 

TOTAL  PROF 

299 

as.i 

ELEMENTARY 

lOS 

7,0 

SECONOARY 

167 

10.2 

admInstr, 

2S7 

2.7 

TOTAL  PROF 

287  - 

a6.6 

mu  AYE,  WEEKLY  PTE 

ITEHeHER  OR  STAFF)     lUiCHER  OR  ITAFFl 
RATIO     RANK         SALARY  RANK 


Hi  J 

1  265i7| 

242 

10.9 

433 

i  mm 

360 

iia.6 

409, 

100 

11.0 

431 

1  171 i59 

289 

15.4 

417 

1?Q 

16.1 

354 

S  2SS,7a 

333 

IfSiS 

314 

i  3fi|.07 

303 

IS.O 

314 

$  l!9,6S 

355 

aiiO 

117 

i  270,11 

107 

13,6 

415 

S  259.S0 

303 

220.1 

235 

S  3^9,98 

389 

14,0 

365 

S  2|4,i4 

206 

zj.a 

|4| 

i  261,17 

224 

I4i0 

412 

$  277,36 

230 

240 

S  316.44 

379 

15,1 

306 

1  272.10 

285 

19.1 

i  261,90 

14,3 

S  260,87 

193.8 

S  3!6.79 

14,2 

S  271,33 

' 

17.3 

379 

S  264,41 

212 

14.7 

395 

S  242*81 

38S 

97,3 

428 

i  311,78 

403 

12,3 

419 

1  260,96 

348 

17,3 

S  264,41 

14.7 

97,3 

S  311.78 

12.3 

1  260,96 

20.3 

277 

i  233,85 

404 

IS. 3 

251 

S  2^1,06 

33§ 

106,S 

414 

S  310,32 

4l6 

14.9 

319 

S  249,15 

399 

14,3 

430 

i  242,86 

371 

16.4 

343 

f  214,44 

428 

lfl?,5 

422 

I  3?3,9| 

397 

1D,§ 

432 

S  235.33 

4lB 

DiSfilCT  HM  TIfPE  Of  DlSfi 

418  fiUSSlLL  13  a  S 

m  STRAnOOuIST  1  3  H 

6iS  viLLAfiD  n  2  S 

AVERAOl  m  13  3  1 


n't  BACKUS  13  4  1 

y 

lis  60NVIW  13  3! 

mmi  m  1 3  3 1 


308  NEVIS  I  3  J  e 

AVEBASE  FQfi  13  3  2 

O 

ERIC 


TEACHIRS 

ICT  ENMLLHINT    OR  STaFF 


ELEHiNTARt 

119 

6.0 

SECONDARif 

140 

1.9 

ADMlNSTR. 

271 

US 

TOTAL  PROF 

271 

iQ  i 
liil 

ILEHINTART 

J.  A 

SECONBART 

97 

6,8 

AOHlNSTIi 

154 

\a 

TOTAL  9m 

ILEHENTASt 

1U 
lU 

7  S 

!  iV 

SECONDARY 

15 

9 1  V 

ADMiNSTR. 

294 

TOTAL  9w 

18  I 

1  OI5TRICT5) 

iJ 

« 1  y 

ELEHENTAR' 

lECUNOART 

at  J 

ADHlNSTRi 

261 

a.i 

TOTAL  PROF 

161 

19.4 

iLEHENTARf 

SICONDARY 

170 

7i3 

AOMlNlTfi. 

288 

3,0 

TOTAL  PRQr 

m 

ELIHENTArT 

5  1 

VI  4 

SECONOART 

17 

aohInstr. 

2.0 

TOTAL  PROF 

i  DISTRICTS) 

tLtntNl«KT 

My 

§.6 

SECONDARi 

AOHlNSTR. 

a.s 

TDT*L  RROf 

)9,? 

iLEMiNTART 

no 

SECyNOART 

AOMlNSlRt 

IS 
iO,9 

TOTAL  PROF 

280 

1  OlSTRlCTSj 

6,8 

elehentarv 

116 

SECONDARY 

ISI 

10. 1 

adhInitr. 

280 

1.1 

total  prqF 

ISO 

14.9 

PUPIL/  ilKKlf  PU 

ITEAWER  or  STAFF)     iTClCHW  OR  STAFF) 


RANK 

IlLARy 

RANK 

19.8 

383 

f  ^1.46 

143 

371 

i  i!1.3l 

3S7 

14g  t 

36S 

S  300.63 

426 

31S 

S  265i40 

330 

16.3 

$03 

f  204.91 

431 

607 

$  Ifl!.fl3 

434 

ft  lb  ?  *  ^ 

391 

1  3?i.S6 

401 

lli4 

til" 

4^9 

1  2ao>2i 

433 

16i3 

494 

S  264,35 

255 

iDiO 

164 

S  I'IB.87 

31a 

117.6 

411 

1  m,n 

390 
297 

lSt7 

168 

$  a70i39 

i 

17.5 

1  l4S.4f 

I6i9 

S  236.iS 

S  3t7tS6 

13.1 

S  243ill 

17*5 

371 

S  215.69 

23.4 

2f 

1  a?9.4l 

410 

429 

!  297i4fl 

428 

3il 

S  237iSS 

417 

fe"^"  * 

103 

!  267i23 

233 

17.0 

323 

S  262.21 

302 

143.9 

377 

$  331,47 

383 

11.3 

197 

s  174,59 

271 

fci  ifc 

t  241.46 

lo.a 

S  241.64 

liOtO 

1  314.93 

14.8 

S  216.24 

17.0 

391 

S  27li|9 

20! 

IS.O 

391 

S  3fll,18 

117 

lS6i7 

301 

1  302,79 

421 

13.4 

388 

1  lB6,07 

197 

17.0 

S  171. !0 

1§,0 

f  301,18 

186.7 

$  302,79 

13.4 

S  2116.07 

DISTRICT  NSHE 

436  kimm 


~m  OF  DISTRICT 
13  3  3 


OS?  iumiti 


13  3  3 


^53  mi  CHAIN 


13  3  3 


MAlSTAO 


13  3  3 


13  3  3 


^  HINTOR 


13  3  3 


631  HILROY 


13  3  3 


318  SlOu;;  valley 


13  3  3 


kmm  m  1333 


iLEHENTARf 
iECONpARy 
ADHINSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELIHlNTARr 
SECONOIRif 
WHINSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

ilehentary 

SECONDARY 
AOHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTARIf 

SECONDARY 

AOhINSTR. 

total  prof 

elehentary 

secondary 

aohinitr, 

TOTAL  PRQF 

ILEHEMTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADhIwSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADMlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTARY 
SECONOARY 
ADNlNITR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

a  oiSTRiCTSi 

ELEHENTAIf 
SECONOARf 
ADMlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 


FT!  miu 

TEACHERS  (TEACHER  OR  ITAFF) 
ENROLLMENT    ORsTAFF      RATIO  RANK 


AVI.  miKLY  fTl 
ItEiCHlR  OR  STAFF) 

Salary  rank 


iOt 

16,3 

391 

t  ^in  si 

57a 

7.5 

17.4 

356 

1  III  /li 

256 

1.? 

113*3 

1  ^lfli48 

373 

256 

17,3 

l4,a 

3i6 

391 

4.1 

316 

B.7 

¥  1  • 

4l4 

40Z 

219 

,k 

169.3 

219 

16,4 

13«4 

391 

S  142,79 

411 

113 

6.0 

iliS 

338 

16a 

9,1 

264 

4£U 

a9i 

hi 

431 

299 

13.3 

394 

S  24S.94 

408 

139 

6,0 

11.7 

140 

534 

146 

lOil 

14,3 

401 

296 

i.o 

I96i0 

i  Lf\t  Oft 

i§0 

296 

!0.1 

U.7 

332 

S  ilT.efi 

373 

96 

6,0 

I61I 

40S 

4l9 

111 

ht 

11.4 

376 

220 

1,4 

I6I1B 

346 

S  i^Si49 

431 

220 

11,6 

13,3 

393 

1  133.35 

4^4 

97 

6,0 

16,2 

407 

I  l4;i  ?7 

Ui 

114 

7.6 

ISiO 

392 

S  a4fi36 

JO7 

230 

1.0 

230,0 

217 

230 

19,0 

IM 

421 

1  240,60 

414 

120 

a.i 

14.9 

422 

$  241.12 

*37g 

ISO 

19.0 

ISiO 

390 

«  ^^fi^g 

2U 

III 

13e,4 

369 

I  3i?^^ 

^Uo 

216 

|l,7 

11,6 

414 

109 

s,e 

ii,8 

232 

1  2ft6,!§ 

239 

100 

7.1 

14.2 

408 

S  l94.Sg 
$  316,13 

142 

225 

.  a.s 

90.0 

433 

324 

225 

1S,0 

12,S 

416 

S  2B9.09 

1§4 

m? 

S.9 

1S.3 

t  244«91 

129 

S.4 

11,3 

S  l4B.0i 

253 

1,7 

101,4 

1  341,73 

2S3 

19,1 

13i3 

t  2!4i47 

:]48 


ERIC 


DSITRICT  nm  TYPE  OF  OlSl 

631  BELVIEW  "  1  3  3  *• 

511  SORUP  13  3  4 

111  CYRUS  13  3  4 

896  WOOD  LAKE  '334 

K3 


TlACHEiS 
ENROLLHINT    OS  %Uff 


ILWENTAIY 

US 

6.0 

1*7 

0,3 

adhInstr. 

VI 

613 

iS.4 

TOTAL  PSur 

ELEMENTSRY 

5  D 

IECON'DARY 

93 

7,a 

iff 

adhInstRi 

IB* 

TSTAl.  PRQF 

ELEHtNTWY 

9? 

i.i 

SECONDARY 

9.6 

ADhINSTRi 

TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTiiRV 
SECUNOARY 

80 
lOS 

3.0 

hi 

AOMlNSTRi 

204 

1,1 

TOTAL  PWF 

204 

16,6 

ELEHENTARY 

85 

6.0 

SECONDARY 

139 

S.2 

aomInstr, 

234 

1,0 

TOTAL  PROF 

234 

iSiO 

JTEACHlROR  lTArfi  {TEaCHM  OMfAFF} 
'  RATIO     mt         SiUR^  WNK 


ia.3 

313 

1  216,13 

•■SB 

30S 

s  237, oa 

401 

41B. 

f  193,4! 

429 
415 

I4ii 

313 

S  140.49 

I6il 

401 

•  Sis  16 

ifll 
#y  1 

ISSil 

417 

S  277.92 

216 

419 

1  351,84 

422 

llil 

430 

$  114,56 

382 

I7ta 

37? 

S  26!,I0 

15,0 

389 

I  imi 

286 

304 

%  491.10 

19 

390  ■ 

S  27|i97 

248 

ai.7 

41 

S  163.21 

|i4 

11.4 

431 

S  147,04 

374 

110.3 

411 

f  401,96 

173 

\hi 

418 

S  36ii00 

308 

I4tl 

431 

Il49il9 

346 

17.0 

3ia 

S  258.51 

316 

134,0 

aio 

S  350.0D 

337 
34S 

i3i0 

404 

S  261,66 

AVEW5E  FOR  1  3  3  4      <  I^OlSTRlCti)  _  .        .^^^  ^ 


secondary 
aohInitr, 
total  prof 


90 

5,1 

18,6 

125 

8,5 

14.7 

231 

1,7 

149,2 

231 

17,9 

12.9 

S  257i26 
i  367,66 
S  26Si73 


3?l  8ELLIN6HAH 


451  CEYLON  i  13  3  5 


218  DELAVAN  13  3  5 


ELEMENTARY 

lU 

5,3 

SECONDARY 

uo 

10,7 

ADHlNSTR, 

294 

2.7 
?4.5 

TOTAL  PROF 

294 

ELEHENTARY^ 

89 

7.9 

10,9 

SECONDARY* 

156 

AOHlNSTfi, 

264 

1.7 

TOTAL  PROF 

264 

22.1 

ELEHENTARY 

96 

6.5 

S,l 

SECONDARY 

IS2 

ADHlNSTR. 

26S 

2.8 

TOTAL  PROF 

26S 

21.8 

|3S 

I  254,48 

315 

14.9 

393 

S  26fl.63 

274 

110.1 

416 

S  308.04 

4lB 

11.0 

424 

S  263.73 

338 

12.7 

432 

S  141,7? 

318 

I4i4 
154.4 

401 

f  261.66 

304 

363 

i  3l4i03 

414 

425 

1  154,21 

384 

i4.e 

424 

S  114.61 

400 

18.7 

234 

1  233.11 

406 

93.6 

432 

S  347,01 

353 

13.0 

403 

s  a53.ai 

388 

ERIC 


350 


DISTRICT  NAME 
m  ECHO 


mi  or  OISTSICT 

13  3  1 


243  EHHONi 


1  3  3  S 


108  EVANSVILIE 


13  3! 


610  FRANKLIN 


I  3  3  B 


2i!S  FWST 


13  3  5 


525  HENORUM  -  PE^LEY 


13  3  5 


352 


13  3  5 


314  KENNEDr 


13  3  5 


351 


356  LANCASTER 


!  3  3  § 


ERIC 


TEACHERS 


nnu 

i TEACHER  OR  iTAFF) 


AVE.  rt£ 

(TEACHER  QR  STAFF) 


OR  ^TiFF 

RiTiO 

RANK 

Salary 

RANK 

ELEHENTART 

5,8 

17.0 

392 

$  i04»76 

432 

SECONDARY 

144 

lUl 

11.9 

416 

$  111,90 

432 

HUn^iij  1  n  ■ 

117.1 

4l2 

£  3fi6i93 

192 

TntAi  sDnF 

19  7 

495 

s  ijfi.ii 

4ia 

ELENENT^Rf 

191 

6.0 

17,5 

376 

S  203.83 

433 

SECONDARlf 

152 

10,0 

is.a 

384 

$  11)1.89 

433 

2?4 

2  0 

137.0 

384 

s  3?4.ia 

396 

408 

S  l]9,48 

434 

elehentary 

lli. 

7.5 

16.5 

399 

1  295.00 

90 

SECOnDARt 

ISO 

I6il 

3S9 

1  154,11 

343 

2  4 

125.4 

401 

J  373.75 

267 

£  ?n 

14,4 

341 

S  283.58 

III 

ELEHENTASlf 

9s 

15.1 

416 

i  2ft5i34 

245 

seconoa^y 

I0i4 

14.9 

413 

$  141,58 

388 

AyMiNb 1 

I3flifl 

395 

S  3?7.98 

3l6 

S  264t31 

332 

ELEHENIARY 

7.0 

11.3 

434 

S  296.33 

89 

SECONOARr 

lai 

9,3 

10, a 

434 

1  279,91 

211 

ADMlNSTRi 

l§2 

1,S 

107.9 

420 

S  3rS,10 

230 

TOT^L  PRQF 

i  ■  1 

9.9 

433 

$  218.91 

127 

ELEMENIABY 

H 

6.0 

15.7 

413 

S  240.09 

377 

SEeONDARr 

117 

9,1 

la, 4 

4i§ 

S  310.48 

So 

ADMlNSTRt 

127 

B 

0 

435 

S  0 

435 

TOTAL  pROf 

227 

16,9 

13.5 

317 

1  281125 

230 

ELENENfARY 

is 

6,0 

lo.s 

435 

S  257,43 

296 

SECONDARY 

?7 

B,4 

9,1 

436 

S  260iS6 

307 

adhInstr. 

152 

1,6 

95i6 

430 

i  347,74 

343 

TfiTAt  pRnF 

15? 

iBiO 

Si4 

436 

S  268. 9S 

364 

100 

5,5 

la,l 

360 

S  2RS.46 

m 

SECONOARY 

6.1 

24.2 

11 

$  420,89 

4 

ADHlNSTR, 

2.2 

122.3 

404 

1  359.65 

310 

TOTAL  pROF 

269 

16,3 

liii 

aoa 

$  349.55 

as 

ELEHENTART 

113 

6,0 

laiS 

339 

S  230,73 

409 

SECONOARY 

HO 

7,1 

la, 9 

169 

S  278,16 

223 

ADMlNSTR. 

2,0 

137,0 

315 

1  351.19 

334 

TOTAL  PROF 

m 

19,2 

14.1 

310 

S  259,77 

3S3 

352 


FTC   '    m\u  m.nmim 


DfSt^iCT  NAME 

im  OF  OIITRICT 

OR  STAFF 

RiTlS 

RANK  . 

RANK 

669  NA6N0LIA 

1  33S 

ELEN!NTAfi¥ 

SEeONDARy 
ADnInITRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

86 
369 

S.6 
8,6 
1.3 

ISiQ 

13.1 
156.0 
,1I«0  , 

411 
423 
311 
413 

i  £jQt54 

S  104.03 
S  34^,31 
S  l?7,39 

39? 

431 
347 
438 

376  MARIETTA 

13  3  1 

ELEMENTARt 
SEeONDART 
ADmINITR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

62 
B5 

116 

1T6 

7,6 

8,9 

10i7 

9,6 
16T.6 

hi 

436 

43S 
336 
435 

S  190,97 
3  221,72 
S  1^1,90 

s  aio.ai 

412 
432 
436 

316  OKABENA 

1335 

ELEHENTARY 
SECONOARr 
ADNlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

68 
116 
197 
191 

4,0 
7,S 
3.0 
IM 

17.0 
i5i4 
6§,7 
lUS 

J89 
374 
434 
427 

}  eB0,3f 
S  a!7.i7 
1  330.53 
S  179,11 

ISA 

320 
372 
247 

!16  MD  LAKg 

133S 

elehentary 

SECONDARr 
ADhINSTR. 

total  prof 

102 
159 

m 

s,s 

S.3 

i,a 

1S,7 

17i§ 

'  19.1 
116,3 
14,6 

■SIT 

3f7 
209 
400 
336 

S  234,49 
S  30!,Sg 
S  261,10 

405 
419 
346 

408  VlROI 

13  3  5 

ELtnENIftRT 

SECONDARY 

ADnINSTRi 

total  prof 

77 
147 
1*7 

6,9 
1.4 

)i,9 

11*1 
11,1 
105,0 

9. a 

433 
431 
4iS 
^34 

S  21R.81 
f  211,05 
S  311.93 
$  2?l,54 

424 
431 
411 
432 

AVERAGE  FOR  1  3  3  S 

(1?  PISTRICTSI 

iECONDARY 
ADNlNiTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

92 
129 
236 
236 

6,1 
8.1 
1.9 
19.1 

1§,5 
14,7 
114.7 

ia.3 

S  24i.S7 
i  2S6.I9 
S  319.01 
S  26D.§4 

m  menahga 

a  a  1  1 

elehentary 
seconoary 
aOhInstR. 
TQTAl.  pROF 

361 

m 

694 
694 

is.a 

3.0 
37,6 

21  i6 

ii.i 

231.3 

la.s 

73 
212 
SB 

J  ee't.sf 
S  l^7,!6 
I  36?,27 
i  272.16 

324 
291 
164 

333  06ILVIE 

1  i  I  1 

secondary 
'  aohInstr* 

TOTAL  PROF 

2S9 
356 
694 
694 

4  -  »  " 

li.7 
3.5 
40,0 

^4.1 

ai.s 

231.3 
17,3 

134 
4S 
213 

S  269i99 
S  2go,73 
S  396.iS 
1  279,74 

210 

210 
190 
239 

AVERAOE  FOR  1  1  1  I 

I  1  DlST^lCTil 

elenentary 
secondary 

ADmINSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

2fS 
349 
694 
694 

i3.g 

11,6 
3.0 
38.1 

i2,a 

12.3 
231,3 
ll.O 

S  267,28 
S  2fi9ii4 
!  3b1,71 
1  275,95 

35 


DISTRICT  m  m  OF  DISTRICT 


ft!       pupil/       we,  nm,i  m 

mm%  (TEACHER  OR  STAFF)     mm  OR  STAFF) 
ENROUH^NT    OR  ^TAFF  '    RATIQ     RANK        SALARf  RANK 


786  BIRTHA  .  mUl  3  H  3 


AVCRAGE  FOR  2  2  13 


801  mm%  uiiii  I  a  H 


mm  FOR  a  g  u 


m  AUDUBON''  i  23  1 

m  HENORKKS  Ul\ 
klk  LESTER  PfiAIfll! 

sso  underwoqo  i  32  1 


AVERiG!  FOR 


ELENENTART 

IBS 

lECONOARY 

lie 

AOHlNSTRi 

677 

3,0 

TOTAL  PROF 

677 

38.8 

DISTRICTS) 

ILEMENTART 

288 

SEcONOARy 

345 

AOmINSTSi 

677 

3,0 

TOTAL  PROF 

677 

3B.8 

ELEMENTARt 

171  . 

6.§ 

secondart 

m 

ADHlNSTRi 

1.8 

TOTAL  PROF 

432 

iS.o 

1  DISTRICTS) 

ELEMENTA^t 

171 

i.S 

SECQNDARy 

236 

11.4 

ADHlNSTR, 

432 

i.B 

TOTAL  PROr 

432 

li.O 

elihentary 

189 

6.S 

SECONOARy 

197 

lOJ 

AQhINSTR. 

419 

1,0 

total  PROF 

419 

lU 

ELEMENTARy 

148 

5,5 

SECONDARY 

243 

15,9 

ADHlNSTRi 

426 

3,4 

TOTAL  PROF 

426 

a6,5 

ELEHENTARy 

ZS4 

14.0 

SICONOARy 

255 

15,1 

ADHlNSTRi 

550 

3,5 

TOTAL  PROF 

550 

36,i 

ELEHENTARy 

214 

B.O 

SECONOARy 

267 

13,6 

aonInstr, 

508 

3.0 

TOTAL  PROF 

soa 

27,9 

4  QlSTPjCTSl 

ELEMENTARy 

201 

8,i 

SECONOARy 

240 

lJ.6 

aohInstr. 

475 

2.2 

TOTAL  PROF 

475 

28.3 

I4i0 

t  V 

136 

$  267i5e 

231 

iB«e 

230 

S  i^liSl 

345 

22T 

i  311.43 

333 

17.4 

13g 

}  268*65 

306 

24.0 

S  267,58 

ISiB 

$  I^3i81 

225. 7 

1  3^1,43 

17.4 

s  aa8,6§ 

36.3 

48 

$  227,94 

412 

19,0 

214 

S  216.81 

426 

246.9 

186 

S  301.10 

417 

17,3 

143 

i  230.42 

427 

Mi  3 

1  227.94 

19.0 

S  216,86 

246.9 

S  309.10 

I7i3 

S  230^.41 

a?.? 

27 

1  2B0.22 

153 

l8iS 

248 

$  2n|,93 

All 
4j6 

209tS 

170 

S  376.46 

259 

13.8 

Si 

f  244,74 

4lO 

37 

1  271.67 

201 

Iii3 

381 

$  271,17 

316 

1  374,41 

263 

lot  1 

137 

1  2R2i64 

9     »     fc 1 

220 

iO  f  1 

311 

S  163,42 

261 

16.9 

328 

1  1^4.07 

344 

tao.o 

136 

f  3R5.04 

l'^8 

11,1 

308 

1  172.99 

277 

26.8 

40 

S  2?9.23 

411 

ai.i 

102 

S  257,02 

329 

2S4,0 

174 

S  372.22 

274 

18,3 

80 

S  267i3l 

3l4 

i4i9  1  i61il3 

17.9  $  246il5 

:i5,6  S  375i79 

17.0'  '  $266i93 


DISTRICT  mt 

TTP!  OF  DISTRICT 

Ef 

jRSlLHENT 

FT! 
TEACHERS 
OR  STAFF 

PUP 
ifiACNlR 
RAtlO 

ZOf  DKlNDUN 

E  n  3 

ELENENTARlf 
SECONDART 
AQNiNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF   

223 
229 

 491^ 

IS.S 

12.8 
1.3 
21.6 

ai.i 

17iS 

ai3iS 

17.1 

i  H  3 

ilinentary 

SICONDARr 
AONlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

300 
3U 
6S7 
W7 

13, D 
16.6 
3.0 
37.9 

13.1 

ie,7 

2l9i9 
11.3 

r?i  UKE.T  tMyLti 

a  a  1 3 

elenentart 

SECONDARy 
AOHINSTR, 
TOTAL  ?0 

191 

419 
419 

9,0 
13.1 

2,0 
|7.l 

El.l 
16.0 
209.S 
IS.I 

12  13 

ELEMENTARY 
lECONDARy 
AOMINITR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

213 
341 
639 
§39 

lO.I 
IM 
!.§ 
36,7 

e4i? 
19.1 
2S5.6 
17,4 

1  a  1 3 

ELEHINTARY 
SECONDARY 
AOHlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PRoF 

213 
309 
632 
632 

12.0 
16.3 
2.0 
33.5 

23i7 
18.9 
311.3 

ia.9 

bio  rLUnpilH 

3  2  2  3 

elementary 
ieconoarv 

ADNlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

147 

lie 
m 

328 

6.0 
9.4 

a.s 

21.0 

24.3 

16.7 
131.2 
lii6 

409  TYLER 

a  a  a  3 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONOARy 
AOHlNSfRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

279 
!62 
512 

11.6 
16.0 
3,0 
35.5 

11.6 
17.i 
1S7,3 

iSii 

AVERAGE  FOR  1113 

(  7  DliTRlCTij 

SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

263 
132 
132 

10,6 
14,6 
I.S 
31,1 

aa.s 

17.9 

iia.a 

16.0 

2  2  2  4 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNiTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

167 
192 
3S! 

m 

7,S 
10. 1 

3,0 
23.1 

I2i4 
IS. 9 
128.3 
16.7 

RANK 


260 

281 
258 
|S4 

■It', 

loa 

231 
242 
137 

a^i 

362 
271 
289 

101 
189 
170 
131 

ISI 
224 
56 
51 

114 
332 
393 
377 

347 
303 
300 
259 


AVr.  mtli  fH 
ITCACHIR  OR  StIiFF) 

siLARY 


203 
221 
397 
1S7 


I  259,8§ 
I  2^0.10 
%  330.79 
I  263.48 

S  216.84 
S  297.66 
S  37B.64 
S  2A9.ll 

S  244,75 

S  266i2i 

S  347.19 

i  262.97 

S  273.12 
$  187,57 
S  399*34 
I  290.74 

I  207.60 
S  272.14 
%  37^.77 
i  156,45 

S  250i93 
S  ISO.Sl 
I  301,39 
S  219,12 

S  257,19 
S  269,27 
S  341.98 
i  171,31 


S  2^0,04 
S  270.13 
S  3!3.59 
S  270.46 


f  260.29 
i  245.13 
f  3lS,46 
!  258,31 


2S7 
362 

3S6 
341 

301 
126 
250 
133 

365 
284 
311 
342 

192 
179 
171 
1?3 

429 
213 
260 
376 

33S 
361 
423 
36} 

298 
264 
361 
292 


215 
379 

412 
36S 


DISTRICT  HMl 

m  im  mm 


m  or  DISTRICT 
1134 


603  MC  INTOSH 


113  4 


m  HIOFORD 


1214 


mmi  FOR  u  a  4 


m  HAiEL  •  CANTON 


y 


kmm  m  am 


636  SANiQRN^' 


am 


AVERAGE  FOR  llll 


S4a  llTTLiaAKE 


2  13  1 


35^ 

ERIC 


TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMlNTARt 
IICQNDARY 
AOHlNiTRi 
TOTAL  PROf 

ELIHENTART 
iiCONOARV 

adhInstr. 
total  prof 

4  oistricts) 

ELENENTARf 
SECONDARY 
AOmINSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 


elementart 
secondary 
adhInstr, 
total  prof 

1  districts) 

EIEHINTARY 

ieconoary 

ADhINSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 


ELEHENTARY 
SECONOiRY 

adhinstr, 

TOTAL  PROF 

I  DISTRlCTil 
ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
AOMlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 


ELEHINTART 
SECONDARY 
ADHINSTR, 
TOTAL  pROf 


ENROLLHENT 


FTI  • 

TEACHERS 
OR  STAFF 


(TEACHER  OR  STAFF  I 
RATIO  RANK 


191 

lOil 

i  a  i. 
lSi4 

2h 

i4 

If  A 

i&ta 

M 

47T 

I3R.S 

m 

477 

3U& 

IS.! 

304 

n3 

i  1  ft 

17, S 

374 

ail 

IM 

1&.7 

313 

433 

3,0 

144.3 

37S 

30il 

14,1 

351 

m 

l^ii 

IIiS 

134 

111 

I5t3 

I3i 

JiU 

ilSt3 

3i.S 

ifl.i 

S3 

ell 

lOii 

'  aoiO 

246 

I3i6 

18.1 

485 

181.6 

m 

3e,a 

11.0 

m 

l3i4 

ai,o 

a7i 

19,7 

IStO 

i6§ 

m 

3t0 

a30i7 

lis 

691 

41.3 

ia.s 

179 

ZBl 

I3i4 

il.O 

JM 

lifO 

9^ft  7 

692 

41,3 

liiS 

m 

I4i9 

101 

lie 
165 

UiT 

Uil 

410 

iiO 

iS^iS 

30S 

369 

a2,9 

I6il 

a33 

Ilk 

i4i9 

165 

14,1 

tl4.i 

lail 

306 

14.5 

11,1 

ais 

m 

13,6 

ai.i 

S3 

7Sa 

3.0 

IS6.7 

ISO 

75? 

17,3 

140 

AVf,  KlEKLy  m 
< TEACHER  OR  STAFFI 
SALARY  MNK 


i  iiSiSa 

$  37Si6S 

S  mM 

$  361. aa 
I  a77,sa 

I  4Q0,6S 
S  IR6,§S 

$  a7i.7i 
s  Ub,n 

S  409.09 
I  a^O.73 


S  1^3,01 

s  aiMS 

i  373,97 
I  a64.S3 


S  lR4if9 

i  aA5,as 

i  373,17 
S  aR4i7i 


S  IH,99 

i  asi.as 

I  373,S? 
I  IR4.71 


I  110.63 
S  115.61 
S  334,78 
S  a34,9S 


S  a?n.63 
S  ai!.61 
$  334,78 
S  134,91 


S  a94,9S 
I  a76i93 
$  3§6.41 

i  agi.os 


413 
424 

a?9 

4as 

aT5 
laa 

176 
196 


asG 

ISO 

a33 


129 
283 
269 

ao§ 


421 

417 
382 
419 


91 

233 
294 

101 


3 


DISTRICT  nm  TVPE  Of  DISTRICT 


mm  FOR  12  3  1 


245  SLENVlLLi 


H  3  3 


830  JANESVILLE 


2  2  3  3 


171  mmm 


113  3 


y 


mmi  m  a  a  3  3 


1  OIST^ICTS) 
ADNlNSTR. 


SECQNOWt 
WHlNlTR. 
TOTAL  PWF 

ILEHENTART 
SICSNDAflt 
ADHiNStRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

elenintart 

SECQNDARy 
AOHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

3  districti) 

elenentart 

secondart 

AOhINSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 


306 
400 

752 
7S2 


395 
301 
663 
663 

264 
357 
677 
677 

271 
253 
561 
561 


21.1 
tilt 

]9i6 

150,7 
17,3 

1 

3,0 

233 

16,6 

IS,1 

161 

3.0 

lailO 

133 
150 

38.6 

17.1 

21B 

11.4 

III 

I.S 

170,8 

142 

3S.1 

17,7 

113 

li.O 

14.6 

ill 
356 

li.7 
1.1 

16.1 

164 

33.B 

16ii 

191 

ISO 

11.3 

303 

17.3  17,5 

633 

1.6  liOtI 

633 

36,9  17.1 

S  2f4.9S 
S  176.93 
I  366,41 
S  i§5tOS 


I  365.03 
S  179,19 
I  3M.78 
I  179,66 

S  i39.3R 
S  195.18 
S  4!2.15 
$  303.07 

I  143.94 

I  19^130 

I  335.19 

I  IflO.SB 


S  166,11 
I  IB9.56 
i  363.01 
I  197.70 


14B 
111 
361 
140 

104 

139 
143 

iio 

36g 
144 
3B0 
131 


297  SPRInS  OROVE 


2  2  3  4 


AVERAQI  FOR  113  4 


ILENENTARt 
SECQNDSRV 
ADNINITR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

{  1  districts) 
elehentart 
secondarv 

ADMlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 


229 
IS6 
SSO 


lOil 
9.7 
1,6 

26,5 


12.5 
19.6 
114,0 

aoi7 


119 

10.1 

ll,i 

lih 

9,7 

19,6 

SID 

3.6 

114,0 

510 

16.5 

10,7 

194 

S  173,15 

191 

1 

154 

S  4^1.49 

1 

S  365,93 

197 

4 

S  371 .31 

IS 

S  373.15 
S  4fl6i49 
S  365.93 
1  £71.31 


060  GRACEVlLlE 


1135 


AVERAGE  FOR  113  5 


ELEHENTAfiy 
lECQNDARy 
AOHlNllR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

1  DISTRICTS) 
ELEHENTARt 

seconoart 

ADMlNSTPi 
TOTAL  PROF 


109 

10.4 

io.i 

196 
Ml 

li.O 

19,6 

3.0 

173,7 

511 


33,0 


15.8 


109 

10,4 

ioa 

196 

ill 

li.O 

i9.a 

3,0 

173.7 

511 

33.0 

11,8 

194 

S  l45.il 

363 

174 

1  1(^4.97 

398 

331 

S  347.66 

349 

163 

S  265.77 

336 

S  145.11 
I  164.97 
$  347,16 
S  161.77 


DISTRICT  NAME 
kkl  GRYGLA-GATZKE 


TTPE  OF  DISTRICT 

nil 


AVERAGE  FOR  nil 


362  tiTTUFORK 


13  13 


690  MARROAD 


2312 


AVERAOE  FOR  nil 


166  ASKOV 


2  3  13 


m  BUHL 


m  3 


789  CLARISSA^ 


2  3  13 


002  HIU  ClTy 


2313 


ERIC 


INROLLHENT 


FTE 

TEACHERS 
DR  ?TAFf 


PUPIL/ 
(TEACHER  OR  STAFF) 
RATIO  RANK 


AVE,  WEIKLV  FTE 
(TEACHER  OR  STAFF) 
RANK 


iLlHlNTARy 

164 

9.0 

18il 

317 

S  249.30 

SECQfjOARy 

193 

ll.S 

IS.l 

3sa 

S  ITS.SI 

23S 

ADHINITR, 

379 

3,0 

116,3 

399 

1  341,73 

363 

TOTAL  PROF 

379 

?6.9 

310 

i  277.63 

m 

1  OIITRICTI) 

ELEMENTARY 

164 

9.P 

la.a 

1  249,30 

SECONOARy 

193 

ii.i 

IS.l 

t  275,S6 

ADMlNSTR,  " 

379 

3.0 

ia6<3 

f  341.73 

TOTAL  PROF 

379 

?6,9 

14.1 

S  277i63 

ILEHENTART 

307 

i  J  A 

14.0 

il,9 

222 

S  268,11 

A  A  j, 

2iS 

iicondary 

iS3 

17.2 

16.4 

345 

S  243,67 

38,1 

AOHlNSTR, 

637 

3,0 

212.3 

263 

1  390,15 

209 

TOTAL  PROF 

637 

60,6 

11.7 

270 

S  261,61 

343 

ELtMENTART 

321 

|li2 

26,S 

46 

i  263,47 

26d 

SICONDART 

402 

16,7 

24,0 

is 

S  249,60 

367 

AOhInSTR. 

77S 

4.0 

193,3 

292 

S  iUM 

39? 

TOTAL  PROF 

771 

44,4 

17,S 

123 

1  ii5*97 

2  OlsTRlCTSI 

ELIMENfARr 

314 

13,1 

24.1 

S  261,81 

SECONOARy 

341 

17.0 

20.2 

1  246,64 

aohInstr, 

706 

3,1 

203,0 

f  3^9.31 

TOTAL  PROF 

706 

43.5 

16.6 

S  159,29 

ELEHENTARy 

ilO 

9.0 

23*3 

ITO 

S  192,18 

96 

lECONOARy 

234 

12.3 

19.1 

iia 

S  391.00 

111 

ADNINSTR. 

477 

3.0 

159,0 

353 

S  436.66 

73 

TOTAL  PROF 

477 

2S,2 

16.9 

169 

1  3l|,S2 

86 

ELEHENTARy 

330 

10.0 

as.o 

183 

I  307.i0 

61 

SECONDIRy 

269 

li.i 

17.0 

320 

S  306,77 

92 

ADMINSTR. 

54(j 

2.0 

270,0 

14S 

S  3R3,7i 

236 

TOTAL  PROF 

i40 

31,6 

17,1 

1§8 

S  313.04 

85 

ELEMlNTARy 

170 

10. 0 

17.0 

390 

i  247,97 

349 

lECQNOARif 

211 

12,2 

20,9 

116 

1  27S.66 

238 

ADHlNSTR, 

467 

2.5 

1B6.1 

302 

S  348,74 

34i 

TOTAL  PROF 

467 

34,0 

13,7 

376 

$  367.3S 

313 

ELEHENTARy 

174 

9.0 

19,3 

324 

S  2?3,77 

418 

SECONOARy 

117 

14,7 

14.7 

397 

i  2P8,86 

41) 

ADHlNSTR, 

411 

a.s 

164,4 

343 

S  3?7.92 

317 
409 

TOTAL  PROF 

30.1 

13.6 

3ao 

1  245.51 

36 


OlSTRitt  N*Ni  m  OF  DISTRICT 

036  mim  n  n 

48?  UPSHU  n  1  3 

si8  mmki  i  3 1 3 

AVERSE  FOR  m  3 

m  tmi  BIND  13  14 

m  SWNVILLE  ^  3  i  ^ 

AVER46E  FOR  13  U 

Oil  CR0H«ILL  13  11 

147  DILWORTH  3  3  15 


FTI 

ENROLLHENT  OUUff 


iimm 

117 

6,S 

SICONOARt 

175 

It  3 
llti 

iDHlNSTRi 

1.6 

TOTAL  mf 

326 

23,1 

ILEHINTARY 

liA 

li.i 

SECONDARIf 

ink 

ADhINSTR* 

S22 

TQT^L  PROF 

S22 

37.6 

218 

10.5 

SECONDARif  ' 

e79 

15,6 

adhinitr. 

531 

3.0 

TOTAL  PROF 

531 

32.9 

7  DISTRICTS) 

'  9.6 

iLlHENTARlf 

196 

SECONOARif 

239 

14,0 

AOMlNSTRi 

4o7 

c.f 

TOTAL  PROF 

467 

31.1 

ELlMENTARt 

169 

7.8 

SECONDARy 

213 

1J|0 

ADMlNSTR, 

U 

TOTAL  PROF 

404 

lU 

ELEHENTARV 

192 

7.5 

SECONDARr 

244 

li.9 

ADNlNSTRi 

477 

a,5 

TOTAL  PROF 

477 

30,7 

i  DliTRlCTll 

£LEHENTAR¥ 

ISO 

7.3 

lECONDARif 

22B 

14,4 

ADMlNSTR* 

440 

1  i 

TOTAL  PROF 

449 

ILEHENTART 

139 

7,7' 

SECONDARY 

200 

13,6 

ADMlNITR, 

367 

U 

TOTAL  PROF 

367 

,37,0 

ELEHENTART 

246 

la.i 

SECONDARy 

318 

16,3 

ADMlNSTR. 

6l4 

3.0 

TOTAL  PROF 

614 

39.6 

ITIACHER  OR  ITirfl     fTlAOHER  OR  STAFFl 
RATIO     RANK         SlLARy  RANK 


21«l 

263 

S  238.60 

385 

IE  L 
iStS 

173 

153.7 

279 

S  343.96 

357 

13,9 

374 

S  !46i79 

407 

19.5 

316 

S  2^3.16 

332 

15,2 

365 

$  294,51 

143 

130.5 

394 

S  350,09 

338 

13.9 

371 

S  288.74 

117 

20.8  : 

279 

S  a53«66 

299 

17.9 

279 

S  146.34 

377 

177.0 

324 

$  333,31 

39? 

16.1 

128 

S  157.23 

3?§ 

2(|.6 

S  260.26 

17.1 

!  269.33 

li.O 

$  275,88 

24,1 

131 

}  260.75 

280. 

ia.4 

344 

S  264.49 

293 

161.6 
14.1 

347 

i  3ti6i9a 

221 

358 

S  278,59 

250 

15.6 

70 

1  390.01 

78 

l§i3 

376 

$  283,94 

196 

190.8 

293 

i  415,13 

133 

is.s 

283 

1  393,18 

lOB 

14.9 

S  289,38 

11.9 

S  274.21 

176, e 

i4.a 

S  299i84 

18,1 

361 

f  269.18 

218 

14,7 

398 

1  I80i65 

111 

141.1 

379 

S  348.89 

344 

13.6 

385 

1  283.33 

214 

19.6 

3S9 

S  301.S3 

73 

19,5 

199 

f  293.45 

151 

204.7 

176 

1  43(1,77 

81 

15.5 

2Si 

S  393i77 

104 

IV, 

til 


FTS  PUPIL/  liVE.mtFTE 

    '         nmn  mkm^^mff)  (tuches  or  staffi 

DISTRICT  NAME            Wi  Of  OIITRICT                  ENWlLHEnT    OR  STAFf  R4TIO     RANK         SALART  "  RANK 
363  SOUTH  KOOCHIChING^R  R      a  3  1  5 


AVERAGE  FOR  3  3  11 


787  mmmai  a  3  a  i 


73<i  HENOERSON  till 


AVERA6I  FOR  2  3  3  1 


y 

y 


IDS  ELGIN  -  HiLLVlLLi  12  t  I 


\M  uiim  FALLS  n  a  I 


AVERAGE  FOR  2  3  13 


,  736  IElORIDE  2  3  2  3 

n  u  n 


ERIC 


ELEHENTART 

167 

lliO 

1  *  i  V 

IS.  2 

419 

i  2?5.43 
S  241.14 

311 

SEWNOARf 

236 

16.6 

m 

391 

AOMINSTR, 

419 

i.i 

190,1 

295 

S  34A.9fi 

365 

TOTAL  PROF 

419 

34,i 

la.i 

421 

1  2!l,9a 

393 

3  BliTRICTii 

ELEHENTARt 

164 

10.4 

17.7 

S  27i,4g 

SECONDARy 

n\ 

is.s 

16.1 

S  271, Si 

AUMiNSThi 

466 

2i6 

178.8 

S  373,49 

TOTAL  PROF 

466 

33,7 

13,7 

■ 

i  279,67 

ELEMfNTART 

119 

6,0 

19,8 

304 

1  219,71 

422 
248 

aECUNDARi 

393 

1 1  1 

I'.l 

29,7 

131 

$  273,01 

ADHlNSTRi 

S12 

2,3 

118,8 

243 

199 

TOTAL  PROF 

S12 

3fi.2 

17.0 

164 

1  373i73 

273 

ELEMENTART 

191 

9,S 

26,1 

293 

378 

m 

siconoart 

222 

13,1 

17,0 

322 

i  249*96 

aomInstr* 

44| 

3.0 

147,3 

369 

f  366. li 

?96 

TOTAL  PROF 

442 

2iii 

llii 

266 

f  1^9.92 

299 

2  OISTRICTI) 

elementart 

155 

7,i 

'  iOiS 

S  2|li83 

SECONDARY 

as? 

Jl.l 

11.8 

S  261.49 

AnyTki^TB 
AUfll^jSTRi 

477 

2i7 

183.1 

S  365.11 

TOTAL  PROF 

477 

2§,1 

16,4 

S  271,83 

ELEMENTARY 

!87 

12,6 

23,9 

142 

riai.u 

420 

366 

17,0 

18.0 

271 

S  242.66 

386 
433 

AOHINSTR, 

633 

3,0 

211.0 

266 

t  27R.D1 

TOTAL  PROF 

633 

39,9 

15,9 

tu 

ELEHENTARt 

195 

9,0 

21.7 

241 

i  24ii79 

357 

SECONDARY 

234 

i3,a 

17.7 

111 

i  243.35 

383 

AOHlNSTR. 

453 

a,5 

181,2 

310 

S  3^1,02 

335 

TOTAL  PROF 

4$3 

2i,0 

16.1 

226 

S  IS3,97 

387 

2  OISTRICTSI 

ELEHENTART 

241 

lO.S 

12.8 

$  213,45 

SECONOARr 

in 

is.i 

17.9 

S  243,01 

AOhInITR, 

!43 

2,8 

196.1 

S  314,12 

TOTAL  PROF 

543 

34,0 

16.0 

1  a42«60 

ELEMlNTARt 

33S 

14,0 

23,9 

141 

S  300,26 

77 

SECONDARY 

4t0 

23,0 

17.8 

282 

S  174.63 

244 
304 

ADHlNSTR. 

787 

4,0 

196,7 

2a§ 

S  361.05 

TOTAL  PROF 

787 

i9.0 

16.1 

236 

f  238.90 

1S6 

I 


oiSTBicT  nm 

m  BROQTEN 

101  DOOOE  CEnTES 

599  FERTILE  •  mmi 

150  mill 

261  HOFFMAN 
29^  HOUSTON 
m  ISLE 
313  KflRLSlAO 
fl24  UKE  9m 


m  OF  OIlTfilCT 

SECONDftSy 

whInitr, 
total  prof 

2  3  2  3 

ELlMENTARTf 
SECONDARY 

adhInstr. 

TOTAL  P'^OF 

13  13 

ELEMENTARY 
lECONOARY 
APHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

2  3  2  3 

ELEMENTARY 
SEC0N04RY 
AOMlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

2  3  2  3 

ELEMENTARY 

secondary 
admInstr* 

TOTAL  PROF 

2  3  2  3 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

13  2  3 

ELEHENfARY 
SECONDARY 
AOHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

2  3  2  3 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADhInSTR* 
TOTAL  PROF 

in } 

ILEMENTARY 
SECDNOARY 
AOMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PRoF 


FTC     .  PW 

TlACHERi  Hmm 
mum    OR  ITAFF  RATIO 


I  i  i  V 

£1,7 

m 

is.a 

19.9 

S91 

i.s 

108,8 

591 

37,8 

15.6 

119 

£0,3 

3S2 

20.3 

IS.B 

766 

3.0 

25S.3 

761 

43,7 

309 

15. S 

19.9 

390 

19.8 

m 

3.0 

149.0 

m 

4S,2 

16.1 

315 

12.0 

26.3 

367 

19,2 

19.1 

712 

212.4 

722 

40,1 

18.0 

7.0 

l4i9 

204 

10,3 

19.9 

323 

3,0 

107,7 

323 

25,8 

12,5 

333 

13,0 

2i,6 

332 

17.4 

If.l 

712 

2.3 

305.6 

712 

38,8 

18,4 

215 

12.5 

IT.I 

311 

13,9 

22.4 

563 

4,0 

140.8 

563 

36,6 

15.4 

222 

10,2 

2U7 

lU 

12,9 

17,0 

491 

176.0 

491 

3U0 

15.8 

236 

l3,0 

18.1 

278 

14.3 

li.5 

53g 

2,0 

165.0 

53B 

35.0 

i§,4 

1/  AVE.  rtEKLY  FTE 

fl  STAFFI     iTEiCHIR  OR  STAFFl 


RANK 

SslHRy 

RANK 

223 

$  2R9.21 

107 

165 

1  2A6i32 

185 

274 

S  369,73 

2§1 

?7fi 

1  C7£i7*f 

IBy 

184 

i  29fl,|? 

80 

228 

1  2ft9ill 

170 

171 

S  311,79 

203 

i^y 

t  In/  A3 
1  J04i0e 

298 

$  277.18 

169 

172 

S  28S.74 

186 

182 

S  3r^,71 

226 

IQQ 

S  288.44 

191 

S3 

S  296,50 

88 

210 

S  3l§,§0 

7? 

262 

i  4?o,31 

122 

94 

8? 

423 

1  244.2S 

366 

167 

f  240,97 

393 

421 

S  338,00 

375 

415 

S  2^Q.?1 

360 

69 

i  179,37 

160 

108 

S  aR9.43 

168 

61 

1  389. 93 

210 

71 

S  190.46 

175 

384 

i  269.81 

212 

S3 

1  2R8ili 

i76 

380 

1  430.43 

82 

29? 

f  2Q^  34 

146 

23? 

S  253,40 

320 

319 

S  242.97 

314 

318 

S  3^6,70 

321 

258 

$  257.12 

372 

318 

S  269,69 

213 

191 

S  257,06 

328 

152 

i  3li6.S7 

222 

194 

S  2"!i,4i 

296 

f»  r:  H 


OISfSICT  M 
809  Hltm 


TVPE  Of  DISTRICT 
3  3  2  3 


657  HgRRiSTOiiN 


n  a  3 


m  HOTLEV 


n  n 


62?  QKLEE 


n  1 3 


y 


213  OSAKIS 


2  3  2  3 


442  OSLO 


2  3  2  3 


630  RED  LAKE  FALLl 


2  3  !  3 


485  m^m 


2  3  2  3 


234  RUSHfDW 


2  3  2  3 


•rn 

ERIC 


ELENENTARt 
SECONDARV 
WHlNSTR, 
Wkl  PROF 

ELEHENTARt 

SECQNOAW 
ADNlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTMY 
SECONO^RV 
ftOHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTAfiT 
SEC0N04RY 

aomInstr* 

TOTAL  PROF 

ELENENTARt 
SICONOARY 
ADHlNSTR* 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELENENTART 
SECONDARY 
AOhInSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARy 
SECO'JOARy 
AOHlfjSTR, 
TOTAL  PRQF 

ELENENfApr 
SEGONO^Ry 

aonInstr, 
toial  prof 


ENRQLLHENT 


204 
212 

153 
192 
369 
369 

200 
264 
491 


1S2 
266 
49) 
491 

281 
422 
762 
762 

I7fl 
252 
444 

444 

267 
413 
746 
746 

314 
360 
72S 
728 

175 
369 
700 
700 


FIE 

TEifHlRi 
m  STAFF 


9.5 
jl.O 

3,0 
31,? 

6.0 

s.a 

3.0 
21.4 

S.O 
14,3 

3.0 
30,6 

11,1 
13,8 
1,4 
30,1 

H.O 
19.9 
4,0 
41.4 

i,3 
l3.3 

2,8 
28.6 

11.0 
21.1 
3,2 
44,6 

U.O 
18.2 
3,0 
iS.6 

15,0 
16,1 
3,1 
4li6 


PUPIL/ 
(TilCHER  m  ITaFFI 

^atiq  Rank 


21,! 
17,7 
147,3 
13,9 

2S.S 
21,9 
123.0 
17,3 

2S,3 
18,5 
163.7 
16,9 

16.4 
19,3 

204,6 
16.3 

20.1 
11,2 
190,1 
IS.O 

20.4 
19,0 
lS6j 
li,S 

2^,.3 
19.0 
233.1 
16,1 

28,S 
19, S 
239.§ 

is. a 

iS.3 
24,1 

lao.s 

■  16.S 


149 
■191 
370 
373 

72 
71 

403 
141 

94 
246 
344 

139 

402 
19S 
277 

ai4 

m 

101 

9| 
217 

ai7 

317 
2ii 

121 

220 

an 
111 

24 
175 
203 

S3 

3S4 
14 
134 
173 


m,  mm  m 

(TEsCHER  or  StAFF) 

Salary  sank 


308 
2D4 

330 
176 

388 
315 
400 

33i 

3S1 
356 
427 
391 

79 

lit 
126 

lis 

114 
118 
98 

127 
173 
385 
242 

m 

313 
390 

42? 
419 
149 

4ai 

386 

4ai 

387 
413 


S  i!6ilS 
S  2S2.06 
S  3!3.8S 
S  273.14 

$  238,01 
$  I5fl.6a 
S  323,24 
I  164,28 

S  235.S7 
S  2^1,03 
i  259,42 
S  III, 95 

S  299,59 
I  276,61 
S  3^9,61 
S  299.08 

$  287,37 
1  3f)l,67 
S  3fl7,93 
i  389,97 

I  285.43 

$  268,77 

S  331,12 

S  279,60 

S  a^7,78 
S  231,31 
i  359.23 
S  252,87 

I  211.24 
i  2?3.18 
I  379,70 
S  134.40 

$  238,47 
I  2a2.56 
$  330.26 
S  241.19 


n 
u 


OISTRICT  NAME  TYPE  OF  OISTRICT 

576  SfiNDSTONE  13  2  3 

%tmmi 

ADHlNITS, 
TOTAL  90 

m  nim  LAKc'  13  2  3 

ELEHENTARf 
SECONOARlf 
AOHlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

577  'kIlLOW  RIVER  ^23 

ELEHENTARf 
lECONDARY 
ADMlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

100  WHENSHALL  im 

iLEHENTARf 
SECONOARt 
AQMlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

136  WTKOFF  2  3  2  3 

ELEMENTARf 
SECONDARY 
ADMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROE 

AVERAGE  FOR  23  3  3      m  DISTRICTS! 

ILEMENTART 
iECONDARV 
ADMlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

m  GROVE  CITY  2  3  1ft 

Elementary 
seconoaby 

ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

403  iVANHOi  3  3  i  ^ 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTfi* 
TOTAL  PROF 

097  MOOSE  LAKE  2  3  3  4 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADmInSTRi 
TOTAL  P^'f 


ER|cj 


FTE  PUPIL/  AVF,  ilEKLr  FTf 

TlACHWi  ( TEACHER  OR  ITlFF)     ITEaCHP  DR  STAFF) 
ENRSLU  iNt    OR  sTaFF    '  RiTiO     RANK         SALARY  RANK 


199 

13.0 

22.9 

186 

S  271,69 

200 

331 

16.0 

20,7 

128 

S  MM 

i07 

6fi 

i  411  ill 

79 

1  7 

67! 

t  IQ7  17 

7,0 

11.3 

4S5 

i  !^4.33 

256 

m 

li.i 

ISil 

213 

$  inM 

2^5 

T  ft 

t  l£7  fi7 

436 

114 

143 

lUO 

ai.i 

214 

1  250.07 

339 

294 

13,9 

21,1 

100 

S  1^0,96 

311 

567 

178»¥ 

C   IgA  46 

567 

33,0 

i  7  ^ 

164 

7,5 

aii9 

ais 

1  306#67 

63 

)S9 

I3y4 

14,1 

1  Jfl3,64 

37S 

0 

0 

S  0 

436 

37S 

25.0 

liiO 

Jiu 

S  £78i37 

it? 

159 

B.D 

19,9 

in! 
Jul 

f  3flA  €^ 

i1? 

218 

ia.3 

l7ii 

309 

S  2!?i74 

321 

392 

f  iti  n  RA 

392 

U.3 

320 

S 

112 

2J6 

303 

15.6 

IM 

S  270.14 

577 

193,9 

1  357.53 

577 

33.4 

t  ^7&  f\k 

1?4 

9,0 

19,3 

331 

4iO 

229 

13,8 

16,6 

33? 

351 

if? 

i  lad  P! 

££0 

fir 

175 

■ft  1 

231 

17.0 

13i6 

421 

i  242,36 

389 

478 

3,0 

119.3 

352 

S  316,82 

393 

4?S 

39,4 

11.1 

420 

S  211,19 

394 

321 

lb,3 

19.7 

3oa 

S  263,26 

263 

420 

2UI 

19,8 

IfO 

S  2flfl,i4 

173 

794 

3.3 

238.4 

206 

1  39fl,iS 

182 

794 

4B,2 

16,5 

207 

1  IRO1I6 

236 

3? 


i 


,    DiSTRlcTNAME  WE  OF  DISTRICT 

233  PRESTON  -  FOUNTAIN         a  3  2  4 


AVERAGE  FOR  3334 


219  immo 


2  3  15 


614  IUSbUCk 


2  3  2  S 


126  TwjN  VALLET 


2  3  2  ! 


□ 


AVERAGI  FOR  2  3  2  5 


726  BICI^IR 


2  3  3  1 


AVERADE  FOR  23  3  1 


646  llfiO  liLANO 


37o 

ERIC 


2  3  3  2 


ELEHENfARt 
SECONOARy 
ADhInSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

4  DISTRICTSI 
ELEMENTARf 
SECONDARt 
ApHlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 


ELEHENTARf 
SEeONOARr 
AOMlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PRQF 

ELEMENTARr 
SECONDARY 
ADNlf^STR, 
TOTAL  PRQF 

ELEHENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADMlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROE 

(  3  OlSTRlCTSi 
ELENENTARY 
SECONDARY 
AOMlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 


ELEMENrARY 
SECONDARY 
AONlfiiTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

!  1  OISTRlCTSl 
ilEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 

adhinstr. 
total  prof 


ELEMENTARY 

SECONDARY 

ADNINSTR, 

Total  prqf 


ENROLLNiNT 


m 
34? 

673 
6?3 


250 
306 
592 
S92 


330 
27? 
656 
656 


ftE  pupil/ 
telchers  (tiicher  or  staff) 

OR  STAFF      RATIO  RANK 


ll.O 

23.6 

ise 

17,0 

20.4 

141 

4.3 

155,4 

360 

40,0 

16. § 

176 

13.1 

19.4 

17,2 

17.6 

3,1 

19S.4 

3S.5 


14.0 
16.8 
3,0 
U,7 


201 

10,5 

19,1 

332 

223 

16.3 

13.9 

416 

457 

3.2 

376 

457 

36.0 

.2,7 

413 

21? 

10.9 

19.4 

323 

291 

13.S 

21  .S 

i4 

540 

3.0 

iso.o 

313 

S40 

34,0 

li.9 

2i? 

17S 

9,6 

11.3 

316 

221 

14.4 

1!,3 

m 

43a 

2.6 

166.2 

339 

432 

31.0 

13.9 

318 

196 

10.3 

18.9 

245 

14.7 

16.9 

476 

2,9 

163,4 

476  , 

33,7 

14,2 

23,6 
16.5 
21ft.7 
15.7 


1S9 
342 
244 
i67 


330 

14,0 

23.6 

27? 

16.8 

16,5 

656 

3.0 

218.7 

656 

41.7 

15.7 

129 

15,0 

15,3 

418 

430 

25,9 

16,6 

m 

699 

4,0 

174.3 

331 

699 

51.3 

13.6 

m 

AVI,  WEEKLY  FlE 
(TEACHER  OR  STAFF! 

Si 


S  294.92 

S  301,13 
j  4s2,9ft 
I  313.90 


i  159,93 
S  271,34 
!  378,38 
$  27S,4i 


S  279.85 
I  257,41 
S  432,01 
S  185.88 

S  288,35 
S  301.39 

i  373,48 
S  302.9? 

S  252.36 
I  2fl7,il 

s  359,66 

S  2Sl,26 


i  273,12 
S  2!i4i44 
S  386.38 
S  290,04 


S  2fi7,27 
I  270.34 
S  41)5.68 
S  277,77 


i  26?.27 
I  270,34 
i  405.68 
I  277,77 


I  273.85 
$  264.64 
S  366,31 


93 
116 

170 
81 


156 
325 
78 
198 

113 
86 
270 
ill 

313 
13s 
309 
229 


232 
161 
161 
2S4 


187 
192 

in 


DISTRICT  NAME 


TVPi  OF  DISTRICT 


FTI 

TEACHERS  ITEACHH  OR  STlFF) 
ENReiLMENT    OR  STaFF  '  m% 


AVE,  MEEKLY  fU 
{TE4CHER  OR  STAFF! 
liLARY  SANK 


mmi  mint    i\  mnm) 

ILEHENTARY 
'  SECOnDsRY 
ADMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 


219 

699 
699 


15»0  . 
h5,9* 

51.3 


IS.1 
11.6 
174,1 
13.6 


f  IhkM 
$  3Wi31 


341  mm 


n  3  3 


513  BREWSTER 


13  3  3 


217  WICeLYN 


3  3  3  3 


M 


411  BfiOWUTON 


2  3  3  3 


m  Clara  city 


13  3  3 


2D1  CLAfiEMONT 


13  3  3 


891  CLARkFIElD 


?  3  3  3 


lii  clearirook 


13  3  3 


ELEhentart 

iECCNQARY 
AOMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

elehentart 
siconqary 

AONlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PfiOF 

ELENENTARt 

seconoary 
aohInstr. 
total  mqf 

elehentart 

SECONDARY 

adhInstr, 

total  90 

ILEHENTARY 
IIC0ND4RY 

aomInstr, 
Total  pROF 

elementary 

SECONOiflY 
iOMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PRQf 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONOaRY 
AOHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

elehentary 

sECONOARY 
AOHlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 


293 
3S7 
695 
695 

152 

183 
3ii 
352 

120 
16B 
305 
395 

1S2 
160 
376 
376 

25* 
347 
642 
642 

148 
153 
324 
324 

257 
316 
618 
610 

193 
269 
486 
484 


12.? 
iS.i 

a,3 

41,0 

hi 
10,1 

i.l 

|4,S 

6,1 
9,6 
l.B 
l9.S 

lO.S 
3,5 
?i,8 

l3.i 
17.6 

41.6 

i.J 
lD.9 

I.  7 
|3,0 

II,  0 
16,7 

3.0 
35.0 

9.9 

14,8 
1.7 
34,8 


aa.s 

21.6 
303,1 
16.1 

1^,4 
17,9 
163,0 
14,4 

li,S 
l7.i 
166.7 
11*7 

ifl.a 

16il 
107,4 
14,6 

la.s 

19,7 
160,5 
15.4 

17,8 
14,0 
121.3 
14.1 

a3.4 

18.9 
103.3 
17,4 

19.4 

18.2 
181,3 
13.9 


188 
SO 
71 

196 

319 
274 
34S 
346 

350 
30Q 
337 
172 

190 
318 
423 
339 

340 
ISO 
351 
291 

28 
414 

406 
362 

168 
223 

aai 
lie 

321 
258 

308 
371 


I  164,99 
S  297,84 
S  363,14 
I  aB8.60 

S  265.23 

!  2Slii3 
S  401,62 
I  1R6,57 

$  24li27 
$  237.15 
i  317.91 
I  i49.l§ 

$  108,41 
S  117.81 
$  317.73 
S  228»97 

S  i47,K 

S  |?4i4b 

I  316.48 

I  249.31 

S  169.21 

$  122.12 

S  317,56 

!  249,46 

1  i6B.i^ 
$  398,61 
S  330,14 
S  290,44 

i  294.92 
S  309.60 
S  360i00 
$  301,76 


249 
137 
300 
188 

246 

206 

m 

195 

362 
399 
407 
398 

428 
421 
409 
429 

354 
411 
378 
401 

217 

422 
411 
400 

217 
114 
388 

m 
n 

84 
308 
112 


OlSTRlcT  NAME 
311  CLEVELAND 


im  OF  OlSTRiCT 


2  3  3  3 


It!  Danube 


n  3  3 


2  3  3  3 


fl?8  UmiH  CITY 


13  3  3 


2S3  GOODHUE 


3  3  3  3 


313  HERON  LAKE 


i  3  3  3 


49?  l£  figv  .  OSTWNOER 


33  3  3 


^'?7  LTLE 


13  3  3 


636  HONGAN 


2  3  3  3 


FTE 

PUPIL/ 

AVE,  yiEKLr  FTI 

1ACHERI 

ITEACHP  OR  STAFF) 

(TCaeHER  0 

R  STAFF) 

ENROLLMENT 

J  sTaFF 

hatio 

RANK 

Salary 

RANK 

ELlHlNTAfif 

216 

lUO 

I9i6 

310 

S  3^6.61 

304 

seconoaRt 

217 

15.4 

16,7 

336 

1  2!8.D7 

3i8 

aOmInstr, 

Sl2 

3,0 

l?Ot? 

333 

1  291,44 

430 

TOTAL  PHOF 

112 

34.0 

IS.I 

S  IW.69 

354 

ELEHENTARY 

1B9 

13.0 

lA.S 

427 

S  2fli,71 

142 

SECQNDAfir 

160 

13.7 

19.0 

21! 

$  2T?t6i 

227 

ADHlNSTRi 

A?7 

Il9i3 

4Sfl 

S  370.9! 

277 

TOTAL  PROF 

kll 

37.0 

11.9 

409 

I  2fl7il3 

194 

ELEMENTARY 

ISO 

7.0 

21.4 

2S2 

$  2^h,M 

237 

SECONDARY 

156 

I0i3 

isa 

387 

S  217,97 

397 

AOmINSTR, 

329 

2.S 

111  L 

S  34fl,4S 

346 

TOTAL  PROF 

329 

21.^ 

11,4 

29S 

S  260,05 

332 

ELEHENfARY 

273 

12.0 

22.1 

189 

$  203,55 

434 

seconoary 

313 

19.1 

16,4 

346 

s  mdi 

413 

AOhInSIRi 

3.0 

S  3M.02 

332 

iqtal  prof 

634 

42,8 

u.a 

321 

S  £27»o9 

4^1 

ELEMENTAfiY 

?M 

14.S 

20.6 

282 

f  264.36 

254 

iECONDARY 

m 

18.0 

172 

S  261,36 

289 

ADHlNSTR, 

720 

3.0 

£40.0 

1  391.30 

206 

TOTAL  PROF 

710 

k^A 

11,0 

247 

2j7 

ELEMENTARY 

185 

9.1 

20.3 

ISi 

S  254.56 

313 

SECONOARf 

203 

12.0 

16,9 

326 

S  247,23 

3?3 

AD^^l'JSTR, 

416 

2.S 

Jig 

$  323,^4 

398 

TOTAL  PftOF 

4l6 

2^.2 

17,2 

147 

i    5  £  ft    i  i 

351 

elehentary 

239 

12,0 

19.9 

299 

S  258,41 

292 

SECONDARY 

m 

IftJ 

19.3 

200 

1  2S7.34 

326 

AOmINSTRi 

sa? 

3.2 

1S3.4 

306 

S  343,44 

359 

TOTAL  PROF 

§8? 

37.4 

IS,7 

271 

S  263.65 

340 

ELEMENTARY 

M 

7.0 

ao.7 

230 

1  2^1,98 

328 

SECONDARY 

184 

13.2 

13.9 

413 

1  2?4,10 

41? 

AOHlNiTR, 

347 

1.3 

260.9 

165 

S  36fl,fl9 

28? 

TOTAL  PROF 

w 

24.1 

14.1 

3S7 

i  a49»35 

m 

ELEMENTARY 

127 

s.i 

li.i 

3iS 

S  218,13 

384  n 

SECONOARt 

in 

ie,3 

2S4 

i  217.23 

400  ^ 

ADhINSTR. 

a.8 

lS4.g 

362 

S  3?0,15 

404 

TOTAL  PHO^ 

2?.0 

15.1 

303 

S  l49i9A 

397 

DISTRICT  NAHI  ^PE  0?  DISTRICT 

441  NEKFOLDEN*  2  3  3  3 

116  mm  ^333 

195  RANDOLPH  2^^^ 

lis  m  2  3  3  3 

708  TO«Er  -  SOUDAN  2  3  3  3 

913  WALDORF  -  PMERTON  2  3  3  3 

AVERASI  W  2  3  3  3 

079  AHBOV  -  GOOD  THUNDER  2  3  3  * 

m  CAMPIELL  -  TINIAH  2  3  3  4 


FTE  • 
TElCHEtS 

EN^OLl«^NT    OR  STAFF 


EllNENT^Rt 

2S2 

15,9 

17.* 

m 

5.3 

TOTAL  P0 

S82 

47.1 

iLlMENTARf 

196 

9.4 

SECONDARY 

14. B 
1.9 

AOMlNSTR, 

460 

TOTAL  PROF 

460 

ELEHEnTARY 

seco^oary 

m 

9.0 

14.4 

admInstr, 

536 

3.Q 

tqtal  prof 

536 

32.4 

tLENENTARt 

327 

13.0 
21.2 

SECONDARY 

joy 

ADHlNSTR. 

744 

3.0 

TOTAl  prqe 

744 

41.0 

elehenta^y 

262 

11.7 

297 

15.6 
3.3 

adhInsts. 

594 

TOTAL  PHQF 

594 

3S.0 

elehentary 

243 

ll.fl 

SECONDARY 

298 

I6i0 
2.9 

ADhINSTR. 

5sa 

TOTAL  PROF 

588 

36,4 

23  DISTRICTS) 

10.3 

ELEHENTARY 

213 

SECONOARY 

26? 

14,9 

ADHlNSTRt 

2.9 

TOTAL  PROF 

510 

33.4 

ELEHENTARY 

186 

li.o 

SECONDARY 

278 

ii,6 

ADHlNSTPt 

490 

2,2 
34,9 

TOTAL  PROF 

490 

ELEHENTARY 

179 

lO.l 

SECONDARY 

240 

13.2 

AOMlNSTR. 

435 

1.9 
31.9 

TOTAL  PROF 

435 

PUPIL/  »¥f,  rtKLr  FTE 

(TEACHES  m  STIFF)     (TiAeHES  «  STiFFi 
RlTjO     RANK         tiURY  SANK 


l6iB 
16.4 
109.2 

12.4 

396 
349 
417 

417 

1  2M»98 
S  I!8.a3 
S  3^9,37 
S  277.04 

269 
317 
312 
260 

20.9 

243.4 
1!.6 

271 
363 
197 
279 

S  236.41 
S  219.06 
S  4^0.16 
1  250.61 

393 
396 
119 
396 

23.9 
ID.O 
171.7 
I6.i 

143 
160 
319 
191 

S  164. 04 
1  161.36 
1  3ni.37 
$  283,70 

217 
305 

339 

IS,2 
17.9 
a4S.O 
16.5 

81 
271 
113 
197 

S  144.19 
S  251.41 
i  ^UM 
S  2!4,3I 

367 
334 
264 
383 

22,1 
19.0 

I  IB. 4 

17,0 

199 
216 

JCU 

163 

f  314.22 
$  3^0,53 
S  500. 11 
1  311.72 

22 

^  71 

a 

S3 

12.1 
18.6 
205.6 
16,1 

211 
237 
271 
lif 

1  296.87 
S  268.48 
S  367.70 

85 
271 
289 
185 

20.9 
17.7 
133.0 
15.3 

S  2S9,93 
S  257,54 
$  3^1.61 
S  267.38 

IS.S 

17,8 

22S.S 
I4i0 

416 

III 
363 

1  113.11 
1  2^0,14 
i  3^5,44 
!  214.90 

406 
423 
328 
420 

17.7 

le.i 

152.1 
13.6 

370 
219 
366 
384 

S  290,9! 
!  2M,93 
S  403.60 
1  303.10 

100 
l97 
167 
109 

u'82 


0S8  CLINTON  2  3  3  4 

SECQNDiRy           167  lO.S  n,?  317  $  ai,9,i7  m 

WNINSTR.            310         1,9  161.5  M  S  i^LSO  114 

41IC0TWD                1  3  3  4  ^^'^  '^'^  ^^Sl'^^ 

m  ,1.0  ii.g  300  S  373.68  189 

W.           512  e.4  ai3.3  m  M?a,39  90 


762ELLCND*L|.TOA^        13  34  ""^         ^^'^        '^'^  '  ^^^^ 

ELEMENTS  269        11,0       2hk      201        j  ?64.S1  251 

f^f  «3  IT'S  a 

TOT^LPWF  628        39.1       l6.1      134        i  a7S.17  261 

miim  94         6.0       1S.7      412        $261,50  ?73 

391 


13  3  4 


"MlNSTR.  499         1.9  21S.3  211  $339.20 

600  FISHES  ,  3  3  4         '"'^ ''^^  '^'^  ^  ^ 

ELEHENTMt  136         6.5  20.9  Vh  |  261.32  274 

189         8.3  22.6  48  $25  03  4 

^                                                      AOHlNSffi.  350         2.4  147.1  3?2  34 

j       69i»«00D  2  3  3  4         ' ' ^^^^  ^''^  '^'^  ^ '^'^  ^ 

ELEMENTARt  333  ifl.fl  23.3  j  ^ 

SECONDART  276         9.6  28.8  2  $  3(11.79  113 

ff'^^^'  5*2        3.0  180.7  312  3 

TOT^L  PROF  542  37.1  20  0  1?  i  jla  Tl  ine 

ELEHENTARY  264  i|,fl  22.0  219  1  240.87  3?6 

^DMlNSTR.  640         4,5  142.9  3?8  $3^6.99  32ii 

65SHCCT0R  2  3  3  4         ''''''''  ''''  ''''  * 

ELlHENfARt  270  12,0  22,5  196  $  2S8.6S  29| 

»^  323  16.9  19,1  206  i  2m.?2  S 

M  NS  ,  632         3.0  210.7  261  $  39  ' 

TOTAL  PROF  632  39,7  15.9  251  i  2i!  u  ai 

264  HERMAN  5134  '  * 


MNTARt  lei        il,6  j  ^ 

no.  ^^'8  319  SIB3.I5  , 

'^J  179.2  315  $3H2.14      Z4fi  n( 

ERIC  ^^"^W  441      3M     13.?  m  ItsJ     fJl  31 


130 
1^8 


FtE     .      PUPIL/  AVE,  illEXLY  FTE 

TEACHERS  iTEACHER  OR  ITAFFI     {TEACHER  OR  STAFFS 


OISTRlv!  nANI 

TYPE  Op  DISTRICI 

f 

INROLLMENT 

OR  STAFF 

RATIO 

RANK 

SALARy 

RANK 

671  HILLS  •  lEAVEf!  CREEK 

13  3* 

ELEHENTART 
SECMOARy 

aonInstr. 

TOTAL  PROF 

232 
297 
563 
S63 

il.o 

16,6 
3.0 
34,6 

2i.t 

17,9 
187.7 
16.3 

266 
280 

il6 

!  233.92 
$  2^3,76 
S  337,15 
S  2^3,03 

403 
347 

376 

369 

633  LAMBERTQN 

3334 

ELEMlNTARf 
SECQNOARf 
ADhINITRs 
TOTAL  PROF 

»9 
243 
494 
494 

10,0 
17.0 

a.o 

34,0 

ai,9 

14,3 
147,0  V 
14,1 

114 
403 
184 
340 

1  277, ?i 
S  264,19 
S  370, 00 
1  £76t6c 

167 
294 

m  HORTON 

a  3  3  <i 

ELEHENfARif 
lECONOARTf 
ADNlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROP 

125 

196 
333 
331 

6.0 

11,7 
1,3 

li.o  ' 

ae,8 

16.7 
iSB.l 
15,1 

278 
334 
161 
300 

S  2^0.90 
1  155166 
1  3^0t30 

t  3EE  Ifi 

336 
337 
247 
joy 

173  HOUNTAIN  lake 

13  3  4 

ILEHENTART 
iECONDARf 
ADHlNlTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

282 
451 
766 
766 

13.0 
|9,6 
3,4 
Si.O 

il.7 
'  11*2 
231.3 
13,9 

233 
3§3 
tl% 
369 

1  i^6i57 

1  2?9.ea 

i.  4(i!,35 
1  292.32 

86 
217 
1?2 
164 

&i4  RENVILLE 

13  3  4 

ILEMENTART 
SECONDARy 
ADMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

in 
a&§ 
sa? 
sa? 

13,0' 
15.7 
3.0 
36,1 

17,1 
17.0 
171,7 
14.6 

317 
32] 
329 

S  276i3l 
S  29§»14 
S  393.36 

t  ^QL  ?1 
1  tlHlli 

172 
140 
196 

IS!' 

6SS  SACRED  HEART 

3  3  3  4 

ELEHENTART 
lECONOlRY 
AOhINSTRi 
iOTAL  PRQF 

148 
194 
361 

m 

i.i 
11,4 

Ihb 

17.4 
17.0 
144,8 
13.1 

378 
325 
374 
4DE 

1  175.16 
S  291.17 
S  391.11 

las 
lis 

207 

^3  STEPHEN 

13  3  4 

iLEHENTARf 

secqnoarv 

ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

m 
m 

503 
503 

13.S 
16,3 
3,6 
'  39,0 

I6ii 
15,9 
167,7 
12.9 

393 
365 
335 
406 

S  26Sid3 
1  243*63 
i  361,11 
1  261,30 

147 
382 
307 

178  STORDEN  <  JEFFERS 

n  3  4 

ELEHENTARlf 
SiCONDARy 
ADNlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ifl? 
in 
m 

494 

la.o 

16.3 
3,0 
37,6 

17,3 
16.1 
164.7 
13.1 

3S3 
360 
341 
39S 

S  a53i44 
i  252.47 
S  339,44 
S  aSSi45 

319 
313 
369 
363 

075  IT  CLAIR 

2  3  3  4 

ELEMENTARy 
SECONOARy 
AOnINSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

m 
in 

611 
61! 

14.0 
IS.O 

U,0 

ao.i 

I6.i 
ai6.3 
14.9 

29a 
353 

a4B 

316 

1  270*19 
$  2ni,66 
f  410,86 
S  28?i62 

208 
201 
14? 
192 

DiSTfilCf  NAME 

m  mmm^ 


m  OF  DISTRICT 
3  3  3  4 


419  nimi 


n  3  4 


mmi  FOR  13  3  4 


111  m 


13  3  1 


E  3  3  § 


43?  m%i 


13  3  5 


4U  esuTON 


3  3  3  5 


647  mfkio  mi 


23  3  5 


836  8yTTWnEl.O 


ERIC 


inrollhint 


TE^CHEfi! 
m  iTjiFF 


(TEHCHW  08  STiFFl 


AVE,  WEEKLY  FTE 
mm  OR  STAFF) 
SlLiiRy  RANK 


ELEHlNfARr 

194 

10,0 

19,4 

328 

1  2^0.4! 

283 

SECONDARY 

m 

16.1 

1S.4 

371 

S  249.58 

368 

AOmINSTI^i 

4T5' 

3,0 

158.3 

311 

i  371,21 

276 

TOTAL  PROF 

475 

33,S 

14.1 

314 

S  267,15 

316 

ElEHENTARY 

156 

9,7 

16,0 

410 

1  267,1! 

23s 

SECONDARY 

196 

11,4 

17.1 

314 

S  2fl!.0S 

192 

ADHlNSfR, 

376 

a.o 

ISB.S 

297 

S  3S4.13 

329 

TOTAL  PROF 

376 

?B,4 

14,8 

3^7 

S  2114,17 

207 

2!  DISfRlCTSi 

i 

ELEHENTARY 

202 

ICS 

19.2 

1  264i63 

SECO^JDAlY 

?64 

1§.2 

17,8 

S  266.36 

AOHiflSTR, 

491 

a,? 

119.6 

1  373*64 

1  ?74.(13 

ELEHENTARY 

til 

la.o 

I3,i 

161 

$  3|6iOS 

44 

SECQmDARy 

362 

16.1 

31? 

S  2S7i4B 

IBI 

flUHiNjiNi 

t  37?  H 

?S6 

TOTAL  PROF 

689 

47,6 

14.S 

343 

S  3fl3.l9 

107 

ELEMENTARY 

221 

la.e 

ie.9 

337 

S  268.67 

221' 

SECOnOARY 

271 

1S.4 

17.6 

296 

S  214.91 

415 

d  f 

CUlil 

lis 

TOTAL  PROF 

537 

34,0 

15.8 

264 

1  252.44 

391 

ELEHENTARY 

116 

16.0 

409 

i  I^SiBR 

310 

SECONDARY 

183 

11,9 

1S,4 

377 

S  2ie,B6 

313 

Hyn  sflj  1  n  1 

LB 

its 

17B.9 

317 

1  372.?6 

273 

■total"  PROF 

322 

34,6 

13.4 

389 

1  266.09 

321 

ELEHINTARY 

140 

b,2 

21,7 

191 

S  239.2! 

382 

SECONDARY 

190 

13.B 

14.0 

411 

$  254.54 

340 

ADHlNSTR, 

317 

i,9 

121,4 

40S 

$  3^1,14 

229 

TOTAL  PROF 

357 

i6.i 

I3i6 

383 

5  260.77 

350 

ELEHENrARy 

153 

7,0 

11,9 

227 

$  236.47 

394 

ieconoary 

219 

]4.3 

11,3 

379 

S  26g,34 

276 

admInstr, 

39S 

3,0 

131.7 

391 

S  357.46 

319 

TOTAL  PROF 

395 

30,S 

13.2 

39? 

S  267,53 

312 

ELEMENTARY 

134 

9,i 

14.6 

426 

S  2^4.00 

417 

SECONDARY 

199 

13,0 

iS.2 

312 

i  246.46 

375 

ADHlNSTR, 

3S2 

1.7 

219.8 

267 

i  331.92 

370 

tOTAL  RfiOF 

352 

27.4 

12iS 

411 

$  247.72 

m 

n 
0 


DisTRieT  mi 


m  or  DISTRICT 


?1B  CHANDLER  *  LAKE  illLSON     13  3  5 


T71  mm  •  alswta 


n  3  5 


061  CQMFfiir 


13  3  1 


461  CQSMOS 


3335 


S81  EOGlfiTON 


n  3  5 


163  IlBSh  LAkI 


13  3  5 


§14  lLLS«0RTH 


3  3  3  1 


ai9  ELMOHE 


a33i 


733  OliiQN 


n3! 


ELEHENTlillV 

SiCONOAiY 
AONlNSTR. 
TOTAL  ?Wf 

ELEHENTAey 
SECONDARt 
ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELIHENTAfiV 
SECONDARY 
AOHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PWF 

ELEMENTARlf 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTR. 
PROF 


ELENENTARt 

seconqary 
admInitr, 
total  prof 

ELEMENTARt 
SECONDARt 
ADMlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PWF 

ELEHENTARt 
SECONOARy 
ADHiNSTRi 
TOTAL  mf 

iLENlNTARt 
SECONDARlf 
ADMlNSrR. 
TOTAL  P0 

ELEHENTARy 
SECONOARY 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOTA 


enrollhent 


la? 

341 

Ilk 

m 

Sis 
S5Q 

101 

378 
3TB 

161 

m 
m 

133 

m 

329 
329 

286 
387 

m 
m 

158 
183 

361 

361 

m 

1?9 
331 
331 

1*7 
246 
419 
419 


FfE     .  PUPIL/ 
TE4CNWS  mem  OR  STAFF) 
OR  STAFF      RATIO  RANK 


iTlKHlR  STAFF} 
mm  RANK 


lO.D 
16.6 
2.! 
31.5 

T.O 

no 

a.o 

|?.6 

7,6 
lS,9 
3.0 

tU 

8,5 
13.7 

2.0 
18.6 

la.o 

13,3 
3,0 
hk.H 

6.7 
19.3 

a.7 

|i,8 
7,4 

la.a 

?M 

7.0 

ll.O 

??.6 


16.7 
UiT 

179.6 
U,l 

32.0 
13,8 
13?,S 
13.3 

U.4 
17.4 
iBi.O 
13,7 

I3.D 

m 

140.3 
14.7 

15.6 
12.3 
164.S 

U.i 

i3.S 
11,6 
23&.3 
16.1 

23iB 
17.7 

133,2 
1S.9 

17,3 
14.3 
131.4 
13.1 

21.0 
16.4 
146.5 
14.1 


346 

39| 

3l4 

349 
7 

4i0 
383 
392 

4lS 
305 
296 
37? 

184 
336 
383 
333 

414 
439 
342 
426 

146 

339 

aoe 

339 
164 

as? 

3S6 

ass 

382 
404 

390 
399 

369 
343 
373 
316 


S  241.94 
S  347.39 
S  3«^3i32 
I  2^6.00 

S  2^1,98 
S  3^1,41 
S  3^6.01 
S  l7Si46 

S  246,33 
\  2R4.33 
$  397,73 
$  277.39 

I  234.39 
S  369.10 
!  3M.07 
I  273i98 

S  3A8i4§ 
!  2^2,37 
$  2^3,90 
S  360.82 

I  301.82 

I  2^9,27 

t  411,03 

I  307,30 

I  a§7.01 

S  269,03 

S  340,S4 

S  274,33 

S  2111*27 
I  3!l.46 
S  3^9,11 
S  373,16 

I  lR2.i4 
S  2fi7.4l 
1311,39 
S  376,71 


370 
372 
301 
373 

135 

m 

267 

355 
195 
184 
357 

415 
266 
245 
378 

113 

355 
434 
349 

74 
163 
146 

94 

299 
269 
36S 
372 

145 
354 
314 
275 

131 
277 
384 
263 


ERIC 


390 


mnw  mi        type  of  DiiTRie? 
460  mmm  •  huntlev       33  3! 

mm% 

TOTAL  ?w 

495  GRAND  HEaDOW  2  3  3  5 

ELEHENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADMlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

3S1  HALLOCK  n  3  5 

ILIMINTARY 
lECOWARY 
AOMlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PRQF 

m  JASPER  n  3  5 

ELEHENTARt 
SECONQARlf 
ADMlNSTRi 

^  TOTAL  Pf^O^ 

»        aai  KliSTER  -  WALTp  3  3  3  5 

ILEHENTARY 
SECONDART 
ADHlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

m  LAKEFlELO  ^335 

elehentary 
seconoarv 
aomInstr. 
total  prof 

070  lake  crystal  2  3  3  5 

elementary 

SECONDARy 
AOMlNSTRi 
TOI^L  PfiQF 

D?2  MAPLETON  13  3  5 

ELEMENTARY 
lEMNDARy 
AOHlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

127  MAKNARD  M  3  5 

OQi  ELEHENTARt 

SECONDARY 

ERIC  ADHlNSTS, 


fTE  PUPIL/  m,  WEEKLY  FTE 

TEACHERS  ITIACNER  OR  STiFFl'     iTEiCHER  OR  STAFF) 
ENROLLHENT    OR  sTaFF      RaTIO     RANK         SaLARY  RANK 


193 

9.D 

11,4 

aso 

i  aft9,ia 

214 

ji.l 

15.9 

364 

S  26^,33 

aaa 

"3.0 

l§5t3 

361 

S  347,10 

352 

m 

3UI 

u.a 

318 

s  276, as 

265 

11.0 

19.0 

335 

S  260,76 

179 

13.6 

153 

$  197,21 

lis 

49? 

3,0 

16S.1 

340 

f  344.36 

3S6 

497 

34,3 

14.5 

341 

S  279,57 

243 

IBS 

9.3 

19.S 

305 

S  271,71 

1,99 
239 

268 

14.S 

18.S 

245 

j  275,66 

2,7 

181,3 

309 

S  378,52 

ail 

484 

3i.O 

iiii 

302 

i  aA5.06 

aoo 

199 

9,1 

10*9 

174 

1  287,69 

116 

272 

I3.g 

lo.s 

137 

S  30^,64 

93 

492 

a.o 

a4a,o 

190 

1  397.73 

ISS 

492 

37,3 

18.0 

95 

S  3/19.18 

91 

178 

s,s 

m 

201 

$  245,SS 

361 

24i 

14,3 

17.2 

311 

i  2M,77 

346 

451 

3,0 

1§0>3 

367 

S  3!2,69 

402 

451 

m 

is.i 

301 

S  257,12 

371 

232 

ll.S 

19,3 

3^6 

S  376,19 

174 

380 

?3.0 

16.5 

341 

$  2A4,36 

194 

644 

3,0 

ai4.7 

253 

$  4pB.6i 

87 

644 

khi 

13.7 

379 

S  304,25 

101 

297 

13,0 

2E.8 

117 

1  173.71 

188 

368 

?3,7 

IS.I 

373 

f  283,06 

199 

711 

4,0 

l?7ia 

322 

S  304,83 

420 

711 

49.6 

14.3 

346 

$  276,95 

261 

278 

13,0 

il.4 

ill 

S  274,18 

185 

332 

lS.9 

17.6 

299 

$  310.79 

79 

3,0 

ais.D 

S  374,81 

262 

645 

4l,i 

15,1 

asa 

1  198,73 

III 

176 

9,0 

19.6 

314 

S  23fl,33 

387 

292 

14,5 

13,9 

417 

S  171,18 

256 

493 

2,5 

!61.l 

349 

S  349,89 

339 

493 

30,6 

i3.a 

395 

$  2fil,71 

321 

OiSTftlCT  N4HE 
128  MILAN 


TYPE  OF  DISTSICT 
!  3  3  i 


k\k  HINNEOTA 


IIJ  MINNESOTA  LAKI 


I  3  3  S 


1335 


712  HURDOCK 


2331 


V0 


827  Nlil  RICHLANO-HARTLAND 


2  3  3  5 


Sa7  NICOUCT 


2  3  3  ! 


M  RATHONO 


2  3  3  5 


m  mm 


2  3  3  5 


Seft  BUTHTQN 


2  3  3  5 


SECONOARY 
AONlNSTfi, 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARY 

SECONDARY 

AOHlNSTR. 

total  prof 
ilihentary 

SECONOARY 
AOMlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONOARY 
ADNlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PfiOF 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONOARY 
AONlNSTRt 
TOTAL  PBQF 

ELEMENTARY 
lECONDARY 
AOMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
AOHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
AOHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELIMINTARY 

secondary 
aohInstr. 

TOTAL  PROF 


INROLLMlNT 


13S 
liO 
315 
315 

m 

667 
667 

163 
207 
399 
399 

132 
160 
312 
312 

317 

792 
792 

165 
25B 
451 
451 

162 
198 
3S3 
383 

113 
199 
329 
329 

151 

183 
35* 


f^i  PUPIL/ 
TlACHESS  (IMeHES  OR  STAFF} 

itaff    ratio  ^^ns 


3M 

tO.2 

I5i7 

369 

3,0 

IDSiO 

42^ 

22.5 

—  ■  - 

14.0 

366 

11,5 
23.3 

Hi? 

29S 

232 

17.6 

3.0 

41.7 

222.3 
14.6 

337 

19.2 

330 

lS.6 
3,0 

13.3 

422 

133.0 

387 

3liO 

4lO 

Ml 
In* 

369 

ii.i 

14.4 

400 

2,0 

153,7 

364 

14.1 

352 

l3i0 

24.4 

21.0 

lfl.9 

114 
1B6 

3.0 
45.6 

164.0 
17,4 

134 

lSi3 

351 

16.1 

16,0 

361 

4,3 

104.9 

427 

31.0  ■ 

12.9 

407 

7  0 

23,1 

179 

ll,6 

1^,7 

335 
398 

3,5 

127.7 

27,0 

I4.a 

3S3 

5,* 
8,9 

21,1 

22.3 

16 

1.7 

120.5 

407 

PliS 

15.7 

273 

§,B 

17.2 

385 

ia.4 

14,8 

394 

i.B 

125.1 

402 

i7,§ 

12.8 

412 

m,  mii  FT! 

{TlACHER  OR  STAFF) 

Salary  rank 


S  I^SiOO 
i  263,12 
S  343.6S 
1  272,80 

I  279,61 
S  173,26 
S  370.80 
t  2^2.85 

S  251.07 
S  2P5>35 
$  361.92 
S  247*46 

S  2S6.21 
S  253.50 
S  338.41 
i  251.74 

S  290.69 
S  300,14 
S  398.51 
$  301.72 

S  2^2.08 
S  2^3,11 
$  344,66 
I  26S.69 

s  imM 

S  2^6,31 
S  356.34 
S  271,79 

S  275,17 

h  3115,53 
I  270,83 

I  263,83 
$  247.66 
I  341,09 
I  2^9.27 


340 
297 
358 

280 

157 
247 
271 
217 

333 
4l4 
305 
401 

306 
348 
374 
327 

101 
120 

215 
116 

326 
350 
3S5 
329 

151 
33] 
322 

lis 

179 
33S 
227 
293 

259 
370 
364 
358 


ERIC 

U  U  \f 


OSSTRICJ  NAHE 

456  mmm 


Wl  OF  DISTRICT 
2  3  3  S 


436  STEWART 


2335 


4S7  TRIHONT 


23  3  5 


456  mm 


2  3  3  1 


914  UL£N  -  mnmi 


2  3  3  5 


u 
0 


m  wlnut  move' 


E  3  3  S 


iOS  WEST  CONCOM 


2  3  3  5 


73S  nmm 


13  3  5 


FIE   '  miu 
mm       m  mm 

ORsTiFF      RATIO  filN^ 


m.  FTE 

(TIjiCHER  OR  iTAFFI 

SALAPy  m% 


263 

16,0 

I6i4 

400 

S  2110.03 

ll4 
3Q0 

is,  1 

133 

AOHlNiT^. 

6li3 

3.0 

227i? 

323 

S  343,18 

360 

TOTAL  PROF 

663 

4i,6 

11,6 

313 

i  271,46 

251 

ELEMENTARr 

172 

7.2 

24iO 

139 

S  249,26 

mi  1 

344 

i   •  K 

14.1 

406 

S  261,15 

306 

adhInstr* 

374 

2,0 

183,3 

307 

1  368,74 

234 

TOTAL  PROF 

374 

Utl 

TEA 

33? 

S  £nA,§3 

lis 

ilimentart 

134 

a,o 

16,§ 

397 

1  £61,8^ 

170 

3ttyNUftKT 

13,9 

419 

S  299,49 

121 
272 

AOMlNSTR, 

3.0 

114.0 

413 

S  372,28 

TOTAL  PROF 

34! 

26.0 

13.1 

400 

S  297,81 

131 

ELEHENTARy 

251 

l^.B 

17.3 

380 

!  236,14 

3'5 
341 

J46 

17,9 

'  19,3 

196 

S  m.!l 
$  403,44 

ADHInSTRj 

631 

3.0 

110*3 

269 

168 

TOTAL  PRqF 

631 

3i,4 

16.0 

244 

i  257.76 

367 

ELEHENTARlf 

18S 

10.3 

I7i9 

366 

S  257.89 

293 

elf  nkinABV 

16.9 

14.5 

399 

S  257,73 

322 

AOMlNSTR. 

1,3 

196.1 

289 

1  3116,53 

246. 

TOTAL  PROF 

459 

34,0 

13.1 

S  266il0 

324 

ELEHENTARf 

153 

7.0 

21.9 

22a 

S  217.88 

ISO 

16,1 

355 

$  211,77 

430 

adhInstr. 

437 

2,5 

174,8 

330 

S  345.61 

354 

TOTAL  PROF 

437 

27,0 

16.2 

225 

S  233.93 

ELEHENTART 

231 

^  12,0 

19,3 

321 

i  241,89 

37] 

SECONDARY 

293 

17.0 

17,1 

!^  f  it 

310 

#  Afi 

1  256.08 

ADHINSTR. 

3.0 

lSSi3 

303 

i  412.31 

142 

TOTAL  PROF 

m 

■  37,1 

i4.a 

324 

S  264.56 

335 

ILEHINTART 

m 

g.o 

IS.i 

68 

S  247.20 

353 
409 

ilCQNOARy 

m 

li.9 

17.6 

293 

1  230,23 

aohInstr, 

m 

3,0 

176.0 

327 

1  4^8,69 

91 

TOTAL  PROF 

§18 

33,1 

ll.i 

a5g 

S  254.05 

336 

ELENENTARr 

26! 

12.0 

21,8 

236 
111 

1  251.91 

319 

SECONDAfiy 

'  360 

18,9 

19.1 

S  286,39 

113  3 

ADHlNSTR, 

674 

4.0 

166.1 

334 

1  373.96 

2SS. 

TOTAL  PROF 

674 

48,4 

13,9 

370 

1  277,34 

258 

DISTRICT  NAME 


ml  OF  DISTRICT 


ENMLLNCNT 


FTI' 
TliCHWS 
OR  %Uff 


PUPIL/ 

ITIKHIR  OR  STiPfl 

ratis  m% 


SiURT  RANK 


AMI  FOR  2  335 


ikl  DISTRICTS) 

ilehintart 

1S9 

9.4 
IS.8 

SECONDiRT 

IS9 

ADNINSTR. 

478 

i.8 

TOTAL  PROF 

478 

33.0. 

2e.3 

16.4 
171.2 
14.4 


S  161.11 
I  E64i99 
I  3^2.94 
I  272.84 


031  SLACKDUCIC 


3  2  11 


038  RIO  LAKE 


3ai2 


AVIRA5E  FOR  3  2  12 


ELIMINTAST 
SECONQARf 
AOHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTART 
SECOND&Rt 
ADHINSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

2  OISTRICTS) 

ilehentart 

lECQNQftRf 
ADhINSTR. 

total  pwf 


364 

ia.fi 

20.2 

502 

24,1 

20.S 

926 
926 

3,6 
16.9 

308.7 
16.3 

360 

iS.l 

2S.2 

414 

23.3 

17*8 

870 

1.4 

161.1 

870 

ISiO 

372 

16,S 

12.7 

458 

23,9 

19.1 

898 

4.2 

134,9 

291 
I3B 
61 

ii§ 

83 
284 
3S0 
311 


57,5 


15,6 


I  20li88 
S  237.4! 
S  396.79 
S  234.ai 

S  266.43 
S  268i63 
S  3p6i30 
S  272.51 


S  136.61 
S  2^3.14 
S  361.14 
S  1^3.42 


430 
398 
188 
421 

238 
271 
394 
282 


S53  m  YORK  HILLS 


3  2  13 


820  SIBIKA 


32  13 


AVIRASE  FOR  3  2  13 


ELEMENTART 
SECONDARt 
ADNlNlTR, 
TOTAL  PRQF 

elimentart 

iECONDARy 
ADHINSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF. 

2  districts) 

elehentary 

sicondart 

ADhINSTR. 

total  pwf 


360 
439 
847 
847 


477 

941 
94S 


16.0 
20,6 
3,3 
,  49.6 

14.0 
19.9 
3.3 
49,0 


22.S 

197 

S  296.59 

87 

11*3 

92 

S  281i37 

109 

117.4 

168 

S  371,19 

212 

17.1 

119 

S  291.9! 

16S 

i9il 

is 

S  2^7.69 

295 

24,6 

19 

1  190.38 

161 

!52.0 

177 

S  3!6.11 

315 

19.3 

3d 

1  170.15 

252 

384  1 

1,0  »*s 

458  ! 

0,2  2Z.7 

896 

3.5  214.7 

§9^  4 

9.3  18.1 

S  277*10 

s  a^Sisa 

S  367.28 
S  385.10 


727  116  LAKE 


3  2  21 


466  OASSEL  -  COKATO 


3  12  1 


elenentart 

405 

17.4 

23.3 
21.5 

iecqnoart 

371 

17.2 

ADHlNSTR, 

829 

3.0 

276.3 

is.o 

TOTAL  PROF 

129 

46,0 

ELEMENTARlf 

714 

33J 

22*5 

SICONDARf 

791 

37,4 

21.3 

ADHlNSTRi 

1683 

7.0 

240,4 
18,1 

TOTAL  PROF 

1683 

93.1 

173 

S  2AS.37 

126 

87 

111 

S  264.96 

191 

1  4i6i36 

91 

93 

i  279.79 

238 

191 

S  I60ti3 

282 

97 

S  193.41 

147 

206 

$  4li5i31 

163 

86 

.iai3»99 

113 

DiiTRieT  mm 

fypi  OF  OlSTRlCt 

ENROLLMENT 

FTC 
TlACHiRS 

OR,  STAFF 

PUPIL/ 
ITIACHIR  OR  iUff) 
RATIO  RANK 

i 

IV!,  MICKLY 
IflieHlR  OR  ■ 

ialary  i 

179  DEUNO 

3  111 

ELEMENTARY 

AOHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

§39 

1373 
1373 

^l.S 
3S,3 
4.S 
71.0 

23.3  in 
11,0  iia 

289.1 

17,8  107 

1  a49.1S 
1  t4gi0l 
S  4i!.49 

$  ai7,7i 

717  JORDAN 

ELEHENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

m 

703 
1274 
1174 

26.0 
33,3 
3.3 
79.0 

24.1  130 
21,1  105 

le.i  81 

S  137.91 
1  a%,97 

s  a!9.ai 

883  R0CKf0flO* 

ELENENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

Si3 
4S1 

EO.O 
24,a 
3,0 

18. 1  i6 

19.9  168 

381.7  15 
IB.I  S7 

IB. 9  '1 

s  a^o.as 

$  aS7i98 
S  3i3i85 
'S  1^8. 80 

AVERi6!  FOR  3  H  1  1 

S  OISTRICTII 
ILEMINTARY 

SEWNDARK 
TOTAL  PROF 

61S 
126S 

22.5 
29.5 
4.2 
69.4 

■  24i3 
3S>9 
314.0 
18.2 

1  ais.as 

i  a63.48 
S  347i06 
1  169,92 

u 

w        716  SELLE  PUINE 

3  2  2  2 

ELEHENTARY 
SECONDARY 

ADNlNSTRi 
TflTAl  MOF 

m 

iil 
1103 
1103 

19.0 

ii.a 

4.0 
6^,0 

ai,2  ill 
ie.9  117 

271.8  111 
17.2  141 

1  i4Si69 
i  a47.S7 
S  3^B.a9' 

s  ass.69 

m  iVRON 

i 

3111 

ELEHENTARY 
SECONDARY 
SDHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

S74 
513 
1347 
1247 

|3.0 
27,1 
2.9 

fis.i 

as.o  97 

lUS  89 
430,0  7 
19.0  43 

S  167.15 
f  a69,05 
S  3l4,a9 

i  a72,43 

•  m  HINCKUY 

3  H  i 

ELEHENTARY 

3i7 

16.0 

24.8  106 

s  a73.3a 

s  aTi.ii  

SECONDARY 
ADhInSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

434 
94S 
940 

■  21,6 
3.0 

sa.i 

22.4  54 
313.3  M 
17.9  106 

$  3R3.93 
S  a81.66 

791  L0N6  PRAIRIE 

3  2  11 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 

'  adhInstr. 
total  prof 

§20 

136S 
1318 

26.S 
3S,8 
5,1 
79.7 

19.6  311 
as.7  116 
264.6  154 
I7.a  149 

S  288.91 
S  MM 
1  411,40 
S  318,48 

*M  PIERZ 

3  2  2  1 

elehentary 
iicOndary 
admInstr. 
total  prof 

172 
761 

10*0 
■  1040 

1S.3 
J3.6 
4,0 
55.9 

16.7  398 
m  47 
160.0  161 
I8i6  64 

S  llOiSl 
S  117.36 
S  3^1.91 

s  asaiSi 

 _    .i     -  .Si-:.  .  : 

....  ^  ...  — J J.. 

RANK 


34? 
378 
134 
368 

339 
338 
233 
319 

337 
319 
331 

36a 


319 
371 
315 
381 

a34 
263 
413 
213 

190 

231 
235 
217 

109 
61 

145 
71 

aS4 

219 


DISTRICT  NAME 
534  STEMaRIVILLI 


fyP!  OF  DIS 
3IH 


mm  FOR  3  a  n 


m  iaoi.it 


322  3 


m  CANNON  FALLS 


3H3 


m  rvHATFiiio 


3  113 


531  DOVER  *  ETOTA 


3  |i  3 


099  EsKO 


3  2  23 


023  mm '  mm 


3  2  2  3 


739  KIMBALL 


3133 


ELlHENTifit 
SICONPARY 

aomInstr. 

TOTAL  PWF 

6  DISTRICTS) 
ELEHENTAM 
IICONOARy 
ADHlNSTR* 
TOTAL  PROF 


ELEHfNlARt 
SECONDART 
AOMlNST^. 
TOTAL  pWF 

ELEHENTART 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSlRi 
TOTAL  mf 

elehentart 

SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  90 


ilCONDARf 
ADHlNSTR. 
10TAL  PROF 

ElEHENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADNlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

elehentasy 
secdnoary 

ADNlNSTRi 
total  PROF 

ilehentapy 
iecqnoary 

ADmInITR. 

total  prof 


INWLIN6 


m 
m 
\m 
m 


m 

m 

m 
m 


m 
m 

m 

m 

1117 
1667 

SOI 
57* 

1153 
1153 

361 
433 

855 

ass 

519 

597 

iiii 

hn 

1398 
1396 

413 

■  m 
m 
m 


TIACHWS 
OR  STAFF 


PUPIL/ 
ITMCHII  OR  STArF) 
■  RATIO  HANK 


14.5 

i4i6 

135 

18*9 

Hi 

7.5 

238.9 

204 

lfl6.4 

m* 

12.0 

31.1 

21.1 

79,7 

17.S 

m 

8! 

32*7 

18 

5.4 

l?3.i 

131 

82.0 

17.9 

103 

126 

37i5 

12.4 

11 

S,3 

31!.l 

49 

90.1 

18.5 

6i 

21.3 

23.5 

163 

30,7 
5t8 

i  A  1 
IB.T 

239.6 

69.3 

H.a 

194 

li.o 

2l.e 

10.1 

196 
161 

4,0 

213,8  ■ 

IIS 

si.r 

'U.7 

li3 

20,5 

2S.3 

SO 

29.3 

3.8 

315.5 

48 

69 .8 

19.7 

21 

?4,5 

25.4 

75 

31.1 

21.7 

79 
91 

4,1 

293.7 

81.0 

17,3 

144 

?2.a 

18,8 

343 

3,6 

21,5 

"  90 

174.4 

129 

17.1 

156 

AVI,  nmyfTE 
{mm  OR  sfAfPi 

liLARY  RANK 


1  2^4,17 
!  Ilfi,47 
!  456.83 
S  171,91 


S  265.00 
S  277J3 
1  371.79 
i  289,50 


S  2A2.54 
S  310,0A 
S  497,1! 

s  3a3,9e 

I  3^2.60 
S  34|.3i 
S  418.04 
S  338.69 

S  289.64 
S  292.96 
S  4!3,9d 
S  199.21 

S  2R8t5l 
S  24g,40 
S  428.47 
S  289,25 

S  394,21 

S  188,18 

S  4?4,72 

%  302.46 

$  166,19 
S  185.45 
I  397,53 
i  275.37 

§  235,48 
i  239*S9 
S  335.08 
I  231.97 


312 
159 
IS? 
28? 


138 
81 
156 
103 

36 
47 

127 


162 
149 
116 
125 

110 
213 
89 
li2 

68 

1?? 
104 

113 

240 
187 
187 

397 
407 
381 
416 


300  LA  CBESCINT 


TfPI  OF  SIST8ICT 
3  2  13 


m  NC  mm 


3  12  3 


518  PINE  CITY 


3  a  13 


117  PINE  RIVP 


3  a  a  3 


3  12  3 


y 


VEBAM  F08  3  a  a  3 


001  kum 


3  a  a  4 


O&a  ORTONVIUE 


3  z  a  4 


AVERiaErOR  3!I4 


ERIC 


ELlHENTARt 
SECONDARt 

TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTARy 
IECONQARV 
ADHINITRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

elehentart 
seconoary 

ADMlNlTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADMlNITRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHiNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

111  OiSTRlCTS) 
ELEHENTAIY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTRt 
TOTAL  PROF 


tLEMENTARY 

SECOnOARY 

ADHiNSTRi 

total  prof 

elehentary 
secondary 

AOhInSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

(  2  DISTRICTS) 
ELEMENTARY 
lECONOARY 
AOHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROf 


inrollment 


ftE  PUPIL/ 
fEACHERi  (TCACHE?  OR  STAFFl 
OH  STAFF     RATIO  WNK 


S75 

19,0 

30.3 

930 

44,1 

ll.l 

1636 

4,0 

407,1 

17.9 

lSt6 

3Sl 

16,0 

11,9 

«13 

ao.i 

aoii 

804 

3.0 

'  a68,0 

fl04 

it  i  1  V 

l7,l 

630 

aa.o 

24i2 

s3a 

39,6 

aiii 

15?1 

1.0 

3l4il 

S4,6 

i§.i 

17.0 

a6,i 

462 

25.4 

19,0 

Ml 

4.0 

245,1 

981 

§6.4 

17»4 

441 

i3.fi 

19.1 

m 

26.2 

17.0 

4,2 

946 

61.3 

14i§ 

SI7 

21,9 

a3.7 

620 

30il 

1221 

4,3 

181  f  4 

1221 

69,4 

17,5 

666 

30,S 

21,8 

891 

'  4i,a 

11.6 

l6Sa 

5,3 

369,6 

16S0 

94,1 

17.1 

431 

1S,0 

646 

30.3 

21,3 

m 

4,6 

241.8 

67,4 

17.0 

i4B 

27.3 

19.9 

76a 

3S.7 

aui 

13§6 

S.O 

277.7 

1396 

si.s 

17.2 

AVE,  WlKLY  FTI 
itE&CHlR  OR  StAFFI 
SitARY  RANK 


11 

S  MS 

106 

S  25Qi67 

IS 

1  396161 

lei 

67 

S  156*36 

364 

aai 

S  26lill 

In 

140 

1  UlM 

111 

ISO 

Jo? 

IS7 

s  liSi^e 

37T 

113 

ill 

104 

S  £^IiSl 

3vJ 

§Q 

S  427il8 

65 

f  282141  ' 

123 

S7 

S  243.24 

369 

111 

S  274i7S 

194 

$  366i67 

293 

132 

i  272i76 

in 

331 

S  e74tl5 

324 

!  3111.93 

U2 

226 

i  3^1  Ji 

341 

S  296iVl 

S  275.43 

S  cBOfOS 

S  391 

S  284.46 

219 

S  274,33 

184 

81 

!  295iS6 

137 

59 

S  395.74 

191 

III 

S  291.45 

167 

364 

i  272.01 

196 

93 

S  295.07 

141 

191 

S  447.52 

16 

165 

S  295.03 

14S 

S  273.17 
I  195.31 
i  421.63 
S  193.24 


DtSTRlCT  NAME 

176  ANNANDALI 


TYPE  or  DISTRICT 
3i31 


186  PCOUST  LAKES 


323  1 


mm  m  3  2  3  1 


119  HALKER 


3  2  3  2 


AVERAGE  FOR  3  2  3  2 


263  HAYFIELO 


3  2  3  3 


AVIRAOEFOR  3  2  3  3 


ELEHENTARy 
SlMNOARy 
ADhInSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELENENTART 
lieONDAfiy 
ADMlNITR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

clehentart 
secondary 

ADMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

(  3  OliTRlCTS) 
ILEMINTART 
SECONDARY 
ADhINSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 


ELEMENTARY 
SECQNOARt 
AOHlfilTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

1  districts! 
elehentart 

SECONDAlft 
AOMlNlrti 
TOTAL  PROF 


FTC 

IWm  (TEAeHlfi  OR  itAFFj 
ENRQLLHENT  'OR  STaFF     HaTIS  mi 


n 
u 

58 

10 

137 
2*7 
88 
124 

'17 
66 

101 
23 


2S»5 

I  8 

770 

2fc,8 

m 

5,0 

309.6 

m 

76,0 

26,4 

456 

mi  L 

31,6 

I4i0 

583 
1154 

3.9 

294.4 

1154 

Lh  1 

17,5 

350 

]|iv 

iX\ 
n\ 

BIB 

22,1 

3  6 

286,0 

43,6 

19.7 

416 

16,8 

26.7 

601 

28.0 

21,5 

1186 

4,0 

196,7 
19,2 

llBl 

61.5 

378 
474 
891 
891 


378 
474 
891 
891 


ELEHENTARt 

539 

IICONDART 

699 

ADNiNSTR, 

1313 

TOTAL  PROF 

1313 

!  1  DISTRICTS) 

139 

ELEHENTARy 
SECONOAfly 

699 

AOHlNSTR, 

1313 

TOTAL  PROF 

1313 

l5.0 
e2.0 
3.2 
50,2 


li.e 

?2,6 
3.2 
?0.2 


?5.5 
32.1 
4.7 
72,0 


2^,5 
32.5 
4,7 
72,0 


21.2 
ll.i 
281.8 
18,2 


\mm  muff): 
SALAsy  urn 


I  141.61 
I  249.86 
t  38&*3§ 
I  217.40 

I  124.29 
S  244,67 
I  398.76 
S  248.94 

I  285.19 
$  274,69 
S  416,75 
S  291,09 


S  2^0i52 
S  256.40 
S  4A7*27 
S  167.14 


2§.2 

84 

S  278.2? 

21.5 

Si 

S  290,79 

281.1 

114 

S  433.89 

17.8 

111 

$  293.63 

25,1 
21,1 

S  278,27 
1  2911,79 

281.1 
17.8 

S  433,89 
1  293i63 

21.3 

214 

S  313«67 

11.5 

86 

1  3l6i04 

281i8 
18.2 

111 

S  4F4.25 

78 

S  3l7i3l 

S  3l3i67 
S  316.04 
I  4?4,25 
$  317,31 


366 
213 
369 

416 
380 
'181 
403 

126 
143 
71 
147 


166 
159 
74 
116 


47 
82 

109 
74 


S48  PELICAN  RAPIDS 


3  2  3  4 


Rir 


ELEMENTARt 
SECQNDAR'f 
AOHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 


SI9 
733 

1308 
1308 


?0.5 

2S,3 

HOD, 

31,6 
5.0 

13.2 
261,6 

34 

159 

69,0 

19,6 

48 

S  261.76 
1  26!.3! 
S  393.42 
S  26A,38 


271 
301 
194 
307 


olSTsicT  mm 

m  SPRINGFIELD 


mt  OF  BISTRIC! 
32  34 


mm  FOR .  3  a  3  4 


AOHINSTR. 
TOTAL  pWF 

2  OlSTRlCTi) 
ELEHENTASlf 
lECONOARV 
AOMlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PWF 


enrollhent 


FTE 
TlAWIRS 
OB  iTAFF 


304 

13,0 

i3.4 

497  ■ 

■  ?4.S 

869 

3.1 

171.6 

369 

§1.3 

lAi9 

PUPfU 
OR  STAFF) 
RATIO  iANK 


166 
ISi 
139 

lit 


411 

i6,r-. 

"  14.4 

61! 

li.l  ' 

ai.7 

lOifi 

166.6 

lOSfl 

17,9 

ITCaCHH  or  STAFF) 
SALARV  WNK 


$  a74,?fl 
$  E9fl.3| 
S  397,4? 
S  191.44 


I  lR0i33 
S  390,46 
S  I?9i9l 


m 

m 
m 

168 


784  APPLETON 


3  3  3  5 


AVERAGE  For  3ns 


IS  ST  MiCHAEL'ALiiRTVlLLi'    3  3  11 


E  FOR  3  3  11 


738  HOlOINOfOilO 


3  3  13 


793  STAPLiS 


3  3  13 


ELiNENTARV 
SECONOARt 
ADMlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PWF 

1  DIlTRlCTi) 

elehentart 
sicondary 

AOhINSTRi 

total  pnof 


ELEHENTARt  ^ 
SECONOAPy  * 
ADHINSTR, 
TOTAL  PfiOF 

1  DISTRICTS) 
ELEHEMTARV 
SieONDAfiy 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 


ELIHINTARY 
SECONDART 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PWF 

ELEHINTART 
SECQNDARy 
ADf^lNSTR. 
PROF 


398 

13,0 

17.3 

SOQ 

17,9 

l?i9 

9S6 

4,4 

ai6.3 

956 

64.8 

14,7 

- 

m 

53.0 

a?.9 

I7i3 
17.9 

9S6 

'4,4 

116,3 

9S6 

64.8 

14i7 

434 

13.5^ 

ih\ 

63? 

33,r^ 

is.a 

nil 

4,0 

19S.i 

liei 

6B,a 

17i3 

434  ■ 

13,S 

31ii 

637 

33,8 

>  1S.8 

nil 

4,0 

19!.l 
17i3 

ilil 

61,? ; 

S64 

|3.1 

14,4 
19.0 

S3? 

iB.3 

1187 

5.7 

I09i0 

1187 

79.6 

l4,-9 

618 

IS.O 

14.7 
iO.l 

940 

46.7 

1667 

l3i6 

131,1 

is.i 

1667 

llO.I 

381 
177 
14? 
331 


6 

m 
as 

139 


n? 

118 
173 
317 

109 
ISS 
388 
30S 


S  199.17 

$  ai3ias 

S  347i64 
S  118.94 


S  199.17 

s  ais.as 

S  347i64 
S  Iiai94 


S  13S.03 
S  117*14 
S  391,66 

s  initio 


§  t3S.63 
S  lS7il4 
I  391.66 
S  llBilD 


S  116i9§ 
f  141*11 
f  338i6l 
$  146,97 

I  3(19.47 
S  311,71 
i  4i4i93 
I  344^36 


43s 
419 
3SS 
435 


399 
317 
19S 
366 


391 

391 
371 
406 

17 
IS 
101 
36 


nr  PUPIL/  ME. 

OlSIPICl  «»«  ITPE  or  DISTHlCl 

ELEHENUPt          «•  111  \Zm 

SECONDARY                     7*  iji       M9t.61  i5« 

SECOWIRI          J          ,s  !         iSi  1" 


m 

13.5 

440 

11.6 

3.0 

i7t. 

aa3 

47.0 

17.P 

611 

£?•" 

813 

1S68 

isis 

16!  il 

92.7 

l7.S 

ia.e 

631 

31.7 

aoiS 

\m 

4.^ 

a7o.a 

\m 

6?,9 

i7.a 

AOHINSIR.^  1568        J'!  $  337.06  *8 

SECONDiRt  631        3.  .  ^..^ 

TOTSL  PWF 


691  BABBITT                    33'^         ELEMiNTARif  679  i.  •  „ 

TOTAL  PROF  166^  ^^'^  '^'^  -  ' 

,                                       3315  M  „a  381  1  318.83  n 

S                                                       IIWNO^RY  ^'  I;  178  1M5.40  13S 

TOTAL  PRQF  816  50.0  16.^  si. 

3i9NASH«AUK-«E«mN        33  11  ,33  jy  aM  IJ^  *  3||  ^| 

ADMINSTR.  118  •  2  '  5  32i,g| 

TOTAL  PROF  US8  7l.4  U.^ 

-              ''''         ELENENTART  «5  P.!  ^  ^ 

TOTAL  PROF  1089  6^.^  l^'* 

•                         ■        3311  ,j3  ,,.3  1  illMj  >J5 

AOHlNSTR.  ?6  T.l  I9fi  1  306.17  97 


TOTAL  PROF  936  §6,1 


DISTRICT  Hm 

iSl  mil  LAKE 


m  OF  OlSTRiCT 
3  3  11 


430  QHkm 


3311 


^5S"PINC  ISLAND 


3  3  i  1 


74S  lARTELL 


3  3  3  1 


111  mimm  -  MAYER 


3  3  11 


mm  FOR  3  3  2  1 


813  LAKI  CITY 


3  3  U 


3?3  LE  SulUR 


3  3  n 


345  m  LONDON 


3  3  12 


ELEMENTARY 

SECONDARY 

AOhInsTR, 

total  prof 

elementary 
secondary 
mhInstr, 
total  prof 

ELEHlNTARr 

secondary 
adhInstr, 
total  prof 

elementary 
secondary 
admInitr, 
total.  prof 

ilementary 
secondary 

AOMlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

7  OlSTRlCTSi 
ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADNlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 


ELEMENTARY 
SECONOARY 
ADMlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
WMlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ILEHENTA^T 
SECONOARY 

aomInitr, 
total  prof 


ENROLLMENT 


m 

SI6 
§18 

14  D 
1696 

\m 

Sll 
463 
ISS^ 
lOSi 

S39 

m 

661 
1319 
1319 


4Se 
m 

1073 
1073 


67i 
83! 
1644 
164ft 

|3S 
736 
1417 
1417 

530 

m 
m 

1331 


FTE 

TEACHERS 
OR  STAFF 


li.O 

thl 
3.3 
53,1 

?0J 

II.O 
3,6 
S7,| 

13.0 
?6,3 
3,1 
#i4,4 

21,0 

n,i 

4.S 
7?,0 

26,0 

sa.s 

6,1 
R4,g 


20,0 
2?,l 
4.3 
61.3 


I  TEACHER  OR  STAFF! 
RATIO  RANK 


Hid 

19.§ 

a4§,6 

1§,4 

2ft. a 
iftia 

304.4 
19.1 

iu 

17,6 

33a.i 

16.4 

as.7 

17,7 
268.5 
16,7 

21,§ 
20,4 

aoa,9 

1S.7 


aai9 

10.0 
IS9,S 
16,5' 


28.0 

24.2 

lai 

41,4 

19,7 

tia 

S.3 

308.4 

64 

92.6 

17.8 

111 

?6.3 
33,0 

24.1 
21.3 

133 

S.O 

295,6 

57 
84 

79,0 

IBiS 

54 

|3,S 

ill 

30.6 

10,6 

136 

4,8 

iS4,9 

\n 

74.0 

m 

AVE,  ilElifLY  FTE 

(TEACHEft  OR  STAFF) 

Salary  rank 


m 

f  2?ai3a 

164 

171 

S  279.74 

218 

m 

S  431,0! 
S  2aftt91 

SO 
203 

117 

S  HhH 

324 

6 

S  i^6ii3 

332 

s? 

1  3(12,00 

242 

H 

S  264,79 

33ft 

in 

S  i^li61 

97 

1  295,63 

136 

34 

1  4^6,09 

44 

S  3(11,09 

lU 

ki 

S  300i62 

?S 

S  305,56 

97 

149 

i  413,38 

76 

las 

S  313,17 

83 

247 

S  292,11 

9S 

149 

i  3ni,Sft 

109 

283 

1  406,09 

159 

269 

I  3!)7,ei 

95 

S  178.85 

S  249,20 

S  4]9,65 

S  293,56 

1  213.34 
i  172.55 
S  376,Sa 
i  271,49 

$  171,85 
S  2fl9,l0 
S  4?3,6R 
i  291,16 

S  176.02 
f  269,16 
i  399ili 
1214,1? 


321 

211 
257 
191 

197 
169 
ill 
166 

1?6 
263 
110 


DiSTSlCT  mi 

S47  pmm  m^i 


im  OF  DISTRICT 

33  a  E 


AVERSE  FOR  3  3  11 


3313 


693  SlHliiiK 


3  3  2  3 


31* 


3  3  n 


093  CARLTON 


3  3  a  3 


182  CS0S8T  •  IRONTON 


3  3  3  3 


317  OEIR  RIVER 


3  3  13 


880  HOWARD 


3  3  2  3 


ILlMlNTARlf 
SEWNDiiRY 
iPMlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

4  OlSTRlCfl) 
iLiHItyTABt 

SICONDART 
ADNlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PRQF 


ELIHINTARY 
IICONOARt 
ADHlNSTRi 
TQTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTWY 
lEeONDSRV 
AOMINSTR. 
TOTAL  PSOF 


ELE^ 
SECONDART 
AOHlNlTRi 
TOTAL  PRSF 

ELEHENTARr 
iECONDAR¥ 
ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

iLlMENTARt 
SECONDIRT 
ADNlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 


ELEHEN 
SieONOARY 
AOhINITRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELENENTART 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNlTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 


ENROLLMENT    OR  STAFF 


540 

m 

12H 


740 
811 

m 

328 

m 
m 

130 
59S 

ma 
laii 

483 
978 

m 

923 
1613 
1663 

619 
liSS 

446 

1084 


TEACHERS  (TIACHIR  OR  STAFn 
RANK 


338 

17.0 

19.3 

447 

21*6 

19,7 

8U 

3,0 

271.3 
16.4 

8U 

49.6 

|3,7 
32,2 
4.5 


2ai4 
20.6 
182.6 


73,8 

17,4 

30.S 

24i3 

121 

42.9 

io.i 

116 

it 

5,1 

336*9 

9^2 

I7i9 

15.0 

11.9 

226 

fO.I 

61 

3.2 

254.3 

173 

46,8 

17i6 

116 

litO 

29i4 

15 

37.7 

15.8 

368 

4.0 

303i8 

r  J 

69iS 

HI 

I9ii 

ii.6 

1S.9 

127 

3.4 

a87.6 

101 

S8.I 

16*7 

182 

31.5 

10.7 

281 

39.T 

32 

6.0 

I8B.S 

116 

93.S 

17.9 

98 

25,1 

2T.8 
1.0 

11.* 
22.3 

254 
58 

251.0 

1T9 

70,0 

17.9 

ioo 

?S.4 

17.6 

373 

26.2 

20,0 

118 

240.9 

199 

73.2 

14.S 

321 

AVE,  WKLf  ft! 
iTEiCHER  89  iTAFFt 
SALARY  RANK 


327 

S  UUl 

162 

177 

S  2^4,46 

342 

1*0 

lOB 

S  37Ki29 

213 

i  267.0^ 

317 

!  266.12 
S  271.47 
S  394.10 
i  278.74 


I  249.21 
S  288.95 
S  393»19 
S  178.13 

S  325.41 
S  308,81 
S  397,69 
$  321.31 

S  2^9*17 
I  246,39 
S  433,14 
S  271.58 

S  271.44 
I  307.01 
i  4S0,48 
I  303.42 

I  26Si96 
S  285.45 
I  3Si,l9 
S  281.41 

I  317.23 
I  319,15 
S  441.37 
S  319,02 

I  1^6.74 
S  267.19 
S  394,32 
S  2^173 


345 

172 
199 

213 

33 
85 
186 
62 

219 
376 
77 
290 

204 
90 
13 

106 

241 
168 
323 
122 

43 

49 
64 
39 

413 
279 
19? 
337 


ERIC 


4U 


OjSTSlET  N6HE  OF  DIST 

204  RASSON  •  HiiNTOfiVlUE  3  3  13 

141  PAYNESVIUE  3  3  2  3 

S49  PERHAM  3  3  i  3 

610  PLAlNVlE*  3  3  i  3 

637  RIOWOOO  FALLS  3  3  3  3 

Q 

13f  RUSH  CiTf  3  3  13 

743  lAUK  eiNTRE  3  3  2  3 

237  SPRING  VALLEY  3  3  13 

,   „   811  UUm  "  3  3  2  3 

o 

ERIC 


FTE 

!£AeH|RS 

ENROLLMlf^T 

08  ^TAFF 

ILINENTART 

691 

loa 

AOMlNSTR. 

im 

3J 

TOT^L  mf 

nu 

6S.§ 

ELEMtNTART 

IS  3 

SECONDARY 

m 

47.i 

ADMlNSTRi 

\m 

4.3 

TOTAL  PROF 

\m 

83,4 

tLtnlNlftKT 

£4  IS 

lECONDARt 

m 

40.9 

ADNINSTR. 

1415 

s.o 

TOTAL  PROF 

1415 

fi3,7 

elehentart 

SECONDARif 

B?S 

31,0 
4.7 

ADNlNSTRi 

lUS 

tot&l  prof 

1131 

71,0 

ILEnENTANT 

SECONDiRT 

m 

44,5 

ADHlNSTR. 

1637 

TOTAL  PROF 

1637 

91.1 

SECONDARif 

454 

ADHlNSTRi 

936 

3,1 

TOTAL  PROF 

El fUf UTlfiV 
tLtMENTART 

j9  fl 

SicoNoiiRy 

1042 

47,3 

ADNlNSTR. 

1647 

5,3 

103.B 

TOTAL  PROF 

1647 

ELlHENTARt 

49S 

la.o 

SECONDARY 

S30 

?7,S 

ADMINSIR* 

1091 

3.0 

TOTAL  PfiOF 

1091 

6l,l 

Ilementart 

313 

16,4 

secqnoart 

193 

33.0 

ADHlNSTRi 

981 

4.5 

TOTAL  PROF 

9§S 

64.7 

PUPIL/  AVE.  mtil  FTE 

(TEACHER  OR  STAFF  I     (TEaCHM  OR  STAfFi 
RATIO     RANK         SALARY  BANK 


2is 

I  i51i4B 

331 

ao.8 

114 

S  271.28 

252 

344.6 

19 

$  349,31 

343 

17.6 

117 

$  l^6i9B 

318 

3Ri4 

1 

S  234,30 

401 

16.7 

331 

S  276,97 

132 

370,1 

19 

S  4i|.0l 

144 

19i3 

39 

$  275,18 

166 

296 

S  279.16 

162 

Z1.7 

77 

1  3!2.06 

71 

E91,0 

91 

S  3A9,20 

112 

I7i4 

133 

S  3fleiil 

92 

204 

1  2^i.ig 

123 

ie.6 

131 

S  278.4S 

224 

143.7 

196 

1  468.00 

113 

16.9 

2^1 

$  291,81 

22§ 

14.1 

132 

S  2R6i96 

121 

i8.a 

III 

S  211,14 

190 

327,4 

37 

S  443,S9 

H 

I7,a 

146 

S  297,57 

I3i8 

147 

1  186,18 

18.6 

240 

1  296.01 

135 

29|,i 

Hi 

S  4r£i3B 

^  41 

l7iS 

109 

S  Jflj.OB 

18,4 

351 

1  inn.iT 

U7 

ai.o 

69 

1  298.94 

113 

311,3 

Si 

1  423.63 

113 

15.9 

254 

t  189,64 

180 

IZ.i 

198 

S  247.58 

m 

19.3 

101 

S  2^8.88 

311 

363.7 

n 

1  4A3.i7 

169 

17,6 

lis 

S  1^9,36 

357 

19.7 

307 

f  1^6.93 

300 

le.o 

270 

f  2y.67 

3U 

119.6 

a3g 

S  389.18 

213 

IS.3 

198 

1  267.9S 

309 

OlStRtCT 
B19  WADENA 


m  er  oistrict 


3  3  13 


177  mm 


3  3  3  3 


AVERAGE  FOR  3  3  13 


199  tklimlk 


33H 


101  FOISTON 


3  3  !  4 


613  OLENnOOD 


3  3  2'* 


390  LAKE  OF  THE  WOOS 


3  3  M 


A3!  mmm 


3  3  H 


769  mmt 


3  3  1* 


HUB 


iLEMENTAlIf 
SieONOA^lf 
ADHlNlTRt 
TOTAL  PWF 

ELEMENTART 
SECONDAIV 
AOHlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

(11  OISTRlCTi) 
ELEHENTART 
ilCONOARf 
ADhINITR. 
TOTAL  PWF 


ELlHENTARt 
lECONDARlf 
AQHiNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELENENTARif 

SECONDARY 

ADHlNITRi 

total  prof 

elehentart 
ieconoarv 

AQhInSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTART 
lieONDARV 
ADMlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ILEHENTART 

SECONSART 

ADNlNlTR* 

total  prof 

elehintart 
iecondart 

ADNlNlTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 


ENROLIHENT 


S9! 
999 
1799 
1799 

777 

1799 
1799 


FTl 

teacners 

OR  iTaFF 


33,6 
47,8 

no.a 


16,0 

sa.s 

7,@ 


PUPIL/ 
niiCHiR  OR  STAFFI 
RATIO  RANK 


21.3 
119,4 
16,1 

29,9 
17.1 
2iS,9 
17,0 


^1  k 

21.5 

70S 

36,0 

i?.7 

/Of" 

19.1 

19.3 

186.3 

13B3 

S7,4 

1S.8 

f4i8 

18.8 

s"s 

32.1 

176.9 

1104 

71,1 

1S,§ 

§36 

E8,S 

1S,8 

746 

33.0 

23.3 

1311 

S.O 

276.1 

mi 

BO.i 

17.1 

^l.S 
36.1 

ai.4 

18.? 

987 

3.6 

274.2 

987 

59,3 

16.6 

399 

13.0 

21.7 

m 

lU 

m 

1S19 

4.5 

226,4 

1019 

61,0 

1S.4 

577 

p3.0 

ai.i 

m 

44,8 

19.9 

m 

5.0 

313.2 

m 

91,0 

17,2 

168 
91 
141, 
219 

13 
316 
169 
161 


319 
199 
lOS 
269 

344 
149 
124 
187 

341 
31 
123 
li2 

216 
231 

132 

m 

242 
193 

224 
295 

95 
166 

13 
148 


{TiACHEB  OR  STAFF) 


i  23S.3S 
I  1^6.60 
$  4|)l.Si 
I  266.22 

S  298.10 
S  303,76 
$  424,12 
S  3(IS.§6 


I  2AI.I0 
S  2fl6,l§ 
I  410,11 
S  2»8i33 


S  2^9,27 
S  301,11 
S  382.37 
S  394,41 

I  279,92 
S  190,14 
S  3Rt.72 
S  299,66 

I  315.21 
S  363,11 
f  363,13 
S  338,36 

s  ift7.es 

S  i^6.2S 
S  4^0.69 
S  24i.SS 

{  2116.14 
f  292,66 
f  420.12 
i  301.77 

i  1^3.21 
S  iAB.3l 
f  419.33 
i  297.67 


398 
111 
174 
323 

82 
163 
119 

93 


19S 
U8 
239 
199 

lis 

164 
143 
174 

is 
IS 
392 
44 

US 
134 

119 
144 

m 

119 

111 
lis 

134 
171 
12S 
131 


4 


DISTRICT  NAME 

m  mm 


ml  OF  DISTRICT 
3  3  14 


iS8  IT  Charles 


3  3  2  4 


iVEWOE  m  3  3  H 


77?  8INS0N 


3  3  2  S 


m  chisholh 


3  3  i  S 


697  EVILITH 


3  3  2  S 


703  MOUNTAIN  IRON 


3  3  2  5 


SS3  PIPESTONE 


3  3  2  1 


4i9 

ERIC 


S04  SLAYTON 


3  3  2  § 


PUPIL/ 


AVE,  TOT  FTE 


• 

TEACHERS 

(TIWHER 

OR  STAFF} 

ITIICHER  OR  STAFf 

inrollmCnt 

OR  ST^FF 

PAtio 

RANK 

SALARY 

RANK 

ELlMlNTARif 

598 

27,9 

ai.4 

2S1 

$  272,69 

193 

SECONDARY 

729 

3S,4 

20.6 

134 

S  2^a,88 

310 

AQNlNSTRi 

14|| 

&.i 

219.4 

239 

S  424.78 

103 

TOTAL  PROF' 

1422 

94.1 

11,9 

399 

i  274,77 

279 

ILEHENTARY 

«S3 

19,0 

23i§ 

145 

$  3o§.Il 

66 

SECONDARY 

29.3 

ia,6 

241 

1  2Ag,4S 

174 

ADMlNSTRi 

lOTfl 

3.7 

191,6 

95 

S  494,92 

166 

TOTAL  pRor 

1070 

A7i0 

la.g 

249 

1  394.79 

98 

1  OISTRieTS) 

ELlHENTARr 

492 

23i3 

Ili3 

i  289.33 

SiCOND&RY 

i6s 

33.7 

19,8 

1  297,43 

ADNlNSTRi 

124] 

4.6 

179.4 

S  4o2iD6 

TOTAL  pmf 

124} 

77.1 

16,1 

S  359,99 

ILEHENTARY 

193 

3l.S 

22.4 

191 

S  397i69 

60 

SECONDARY 

928 

10.1 

1S,§ 

243 

1  326,41 

19 

ADNlNSTRi 

1?34 

1.4 

27s,  1 

144 

1  3e8,i7 

217 

TOTAL  PROr 

1734 

loM 

UJ 

224 

S  317,97 

75 

ILE«EnTARY 

S39 

17.9 

29. 9 

297 

S  3?1,45 

37 

SECONDARY 

747 

4i,4 

17.6 

297 

1  3^2,77 

26 

ADHiNSTR. 

1311 

1,4 

ais.a 

249 

$  427,71 

93 

TOTAL  PRQF 

1381 

94*1 

14.? 

335 

1  d^EiUJ 

ELEMENTARY 

664 

26.9 

26.3 

49 

I  317.33 

42 

SICONOSRY 

959 

39.4 

24,1 

13 

nil'6.9l 

91 

ADHlNSTRi 

1727 

4.2 

4ii.a 

8 

$  424,i2 

,  167 

TOTAL  PROF 

1717 

f!6,6 

19,9 

IS 

i  Jlflbb 

r  J 

ILEHENTARY 

33? 

17.9 

19,6 

313 

S  367,71 

i 

SiCONDARY 

435 

22,S 

19.4 

194 

1  31)4,06 

u 

ADMlNSTRi 

820 

3,0 

270.6 

143 

S  S13.^3 

23 

TOTAL  PlOP 

820 

58.1 

i4ig 

364 

1  376,31 

13 

ILIHENTARY 

744 

31.3 

23.8 

ISO 

$  312,78 

49 

SECONDARY 

915 

§1.9 

17.9 

276 

S  392.26 

110 

ADHlNSTR. 

1761 

10,0 

176,7 

32S 

1  371,69 

175 

TOTAL  PROF 

1715 

111.6 

ll.g 

261 

S  313,98 

fio 

ILEHENTARY 

494 

19.9 

26.9 

Ji 

S  266.98 

236 

SECONDARY 

629 

3^.8  , 

is.i 

1  26ai§| 

291 

AOhINSTRi 

1202 

^9 

399.S 

'n 

$  M9,78 

113 

TOTAL  PROF 

i202 

71.S 

U.8 

ITS 

1  l?7.27  . 

2S9 

DISTRICT  NAHI 


TYPE  ar  DISTRICT 


SOS  FULOft 


3  3  3  1 


640  U^iASSO 


3  3  3  1 


110  titmU 


3  3  3  1 


AVE^AOI  FOR  3  3  3  1 


14S  glynoqn,=  nim 


3  3  3  2 


ftVlR&GE  FOR  3  3  3  1 


ill  ADRIAN 


U6  barnesvilli 


3  3  3  3 


3  3  3  3 


I  OlSTRieTlj 

IlEHentary 

SECONOARif 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOfAl  MOF 


ELEHiNTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADNINSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELENENTARt 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PRQF 

ILEHENTARY 
SECONDARY 
AOHINSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

(  3  OISTRICTS) 

"elementary 

SECONDARY 
AOHlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 


elenentary 

SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTR. 
total  prof 

1  districts) 
ilementary 
sicondary 

AOMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 


ELEHENTARY 
lEeONOARY 

adhInstr* 

TOTAL  PROF 

ELENENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 


SBl 
767 
1438 
1438 


355 
467 
863 

663 

286 
$52 
909 
909 

586 

821 

iS24 
1534 


409 
613 


1998 


396 
430 
879 
179 


396 
430 
879 
879 


324 
520 
891 

191 

433 
618 
li2! 

\m 


1?.5 
19.7 
3.1 
§1.6 


19.5 
28.4 
3,0 
il.9 


13.0 
19.3 
174,1 
16,1 


40,0 
1.7 

gB.i 


16.0 

27,2 
2.8 
53.8 

17,4 
29.7 
4.3 
fi3,0 

!5.8 
33.3 
4.2 
79.9 


19.S 
30.1 
3.8 
6S.6 


17.1  2?.6 

19J  21.8 

3.5  2il»l 

Sl.6  57.0 


22.2 

210 

i7.a 

313 

16.0 

68 
140 

16.4 

401 

1S.6 

239 

212*9 

260 

14,4 

'  344 

I3.S 

165 

24.6 

5 

365.1 

21 

19.1 
20.7 

41 

I9«l 
294.4 
U.S 

22.6 
21.8 
211.1 
17.0 


17.5  18.5 

26.6  19.5 
4,0  223.7 

s7.i  m 


22.2 
21.7 
375.0 
18.4 


192 
75 
178 
169 


349 
168 
231 
184 

213 
76 
18 
73 


S  315.71 
f  3p4iil 
S  414.27 
S  325.72 


i  277.43 
I  310.62 
S  418,78 
S  314.16 

S  268.91 
$  272.77 
I  392.67 
S  278.6? 

S  278.11 
I  3^5,21 
f  479.04 
S  338.37 


S  274.96 
S  319.60 
S  430il7 
1  310.40 


S  162.79 
i  271,96 
f  3!7i86 
S  270.D3 


I  2W.79 
S  272,99 
I  357.86 
I  270.03 


I  279.32 
i  Itaiil 
S  399i54 
S  293.31 

S  276.09 

1  296.28 

S  404,91 

S  296.43 


168 

70 
126 

78 

229 
259 
202 
249 

163- 
23 
31 
43 


266 
249 
318 
298 


161 
246 
177 

215 

175 
133 
165 
141 


422 


PTE 


OiSTRleT  NiHE 
216  BLUE  EARTH 


m  BRECKENSiDGE* 


lis' CASS  LAKE 


73a  GAYLORD 


TYPE  OF  OiiTRICT 
3  3  3  3 


S 


'  RATIO  RANK 


m,  nmi  fH 

{lUtm  OR  STAFFl 


3  3  3  3 


3333 


3  3  3  3 


m  mm- 


iSk  KENifON* 


3  3  3  3 


3  3  3  3 


817  mm 


3333 


10s  WOOD  -  tOUNS  ^mEIICA    3  3  3  3 


4i3 


6S3  OLIVIA 


3  3  3  3 


ELEHENTARt 
SECONDARY 
ADhINSTRi 
TOTAL  MSF 

ELlMENTARt 
IICONDARf 
ADHINITR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTARt 
lECONDARy 
ADHINSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTARif 
SECONOARr 
ADHlNSTRi 
PROF 


ELEHENTASY 
SECONDARY 
ADNlNSTRt 
TOTAL  MOF 

ILEHENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADMlNSTR. 
PROF 


ERIC 


elehentary 
secondary 

ADHlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PWF 

ELEHENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADNINSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTARY 
SECONDARY 
AONlNSTRi 
TOTAL  NOF 


m 

117 
1144 
1144 

m 

178 

m 

408 
4U 

sea 
ill 

331 

m 
m 

m 

89? 
1674 

16T4 
m 

469 
930 
930 

36a 
Sll 
94E 

m 

336 
581 
913 
983 

asi 

49? 
149 


?3,9 
31.0 
7,0 
76,6 

E4.S 
43,1 

no 

SiiO 

?1*6 
Ihl 
3.0 
64.1 

14*0 

3,0 
4S.6 

36,S 
46.4 
7,3 
100.3 

17.0 
26.4 
4.0 
51.1 

1?.0 
11.7 
hi 
53.7 

1?.8 
?4.4 
3.0 
56*9 

li.O 
?9.0 
3.4 
51.4 


ai.e 
Ee.s 

177.7 
16.1 

ia.3 
le.i 

133.6 

 m 

19.4 
ISiO 
194.0 
13.7 

i3.6 

aotS 

i74id 

le.o 

34.6 
19.3 
229.9 
16.7 

23.1 
17.1 
230.0 
16.7 

21.3 
23.5 
297.2 
17.9 

19.6 
23.6 
317,7 
17.3 

23.5 
17,1 
249.7 
IM 


230 
139 

216 

207 
267 
ISO 
223 

317 
173 
89 
378 

IS? 
162 
133 

,  91 

113 
197 
219 
115 

176 
2B1 
ill 
184 

ail 

16 
82 
105 

306 
11 
36 

141 

162 
31S 
111 
201 


f  IR4.02 
S  346.71 
i  413.47 
I  327,26 

S  iR5.Si 
S  3?6i6i 
S  373.77 
S  313.1? 

I  Ml, 90 
%  291 1O6 
S  543,15 
f  297.30 

S  lRl.23 

f  278,34 

!  3AS.76 

f  290.81 

S  2R9.93 
S  290i31 
S  429.68 
S  391,00 

S  155.91 
S  274.7§ 
S  417,33 
S  277.61 

S  189,4! 
S  280.53 
S  3A3.10 
S  190,78 

i  272,57 
S  283,06 
S  486.11 
I  295,99 


133, 

41 
139 

59 

118 
.58 
266 
84 

141 
117 
6 

138 

146 

225 
211 
179 

18B 
162 
S3 
119 

309 
241 
70 
256 

103 
212 
238 
172 

194 
ISO 
31 
143 


I  291.4!  99 

i  291.71-  153 

§394.21  234 

I  297.5B  133 


DISTRICT  NAME 

084  SLEEPV  EYE 


t¥P|  OF  OISTRICT 
3  3  3  3 


41?  TRACt 


3  3  3  3 


39S  WATlRVaU 


3  3  3  3 


AVIRAGI  FO^  3  3  3  3 


731 


3  3  3  4 


7S6  ILOOMlNe  PRAlRlC 


3  3  3  4 


166  COOK  COUNTT 


3  3  3  4 


314  JACKSON 


3  3  3  4 


670  LUVfRNE 


3  3  3  4 


ELEHENTARV 

ilCOl^OARY 
ADMlfjSTRi 
TOTAL  RROF 

ELIHENTARV 
SlCOfJDARV 
ADMlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PWF 


ELENEN 
SiCONOAfiV 

ADNlNlTR* 
TOTAL  PMF 

(14  DiSTRieTS) 
iLEHENfAfiy 
SECONQART  ' 
AOHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 


ILIf^ 
llCONOARt 
ADHlNITRt 
TOTAL  PROf 

ILIMENTART 
SECONOARY 
ADHlNlTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTARt 
SEeONDARt 
ADhINSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ElEHEnTART 

seconoarv 

.  ADHINSTR, 
TOTAL  PWF 

elehentart 

SECOnDART 
ADHlNlTR, 
TOTAL  PROf 


396 

Sil 
1006  ■ 
1006 

5«? 

653 

lll4 
1114 

393 
466 
996 
9H 

S$7 
728 
1383 
1363 

682 
863 
1636 
1636 


fTl 


ITliCHIR  OR  lUff) 
RATIO  mi 


304 

13.0 

459 

as.9 

S6S 

3,1 

S6S 

iUS 

§16 

i7,0 

m 

31.6 

lias 

lESS 

4,0 

fla,6 

394 

17,0 

474 

2li6 

93fl 

3,0 

930 

SB.l 

!3.5 
24.4 

3,5 
?9,4 

^7,0 
31.3 
4.3 
75,6 

E3.0 
E0,3 
4.5 
p.! 

i7.0 
37.1 
9,4 
99,0 

Ed.i 
43,6 
5.4 
93,5 


117 

190 
134 

I73.S 
16.9 

170 

I9ii 

19il 

£91 

3Eli3 

42 

16.6 

289 

178 

l8iS 

m 

310*0 

17 

16.0 

243 

413 

19,0  fill' 

S7l 

?9,3  19.6 

1060 

4,1  270>5 

I960  ■ 

64,4  16,1 

16.9 

394 
il 

22.6 
237.4 

103 

16.9 

166 

18*8 

342 

IS.! 

144 

282.7 

110 

16.0 

246 

17.1 

386 

21.6 

*9 

203.1 

212 

16.3 

212 

il.O 

271 

19.6 

183 

147.1 

371 

11*4 

296 

13,7 

156 

19.8 

173 

75 

391.3 
17,7 

lis 

IfiACHW  OR  SfAfn 


S  245.63 
S  269.21 
S  375*08 
S  266.28 

i  272,53 
1  265.55 
f  393*89 
S  272.96 

S  IR4.66 

I  2fl2.2fl 

S  446i04 

S  193.51 


!  277,77 


360 
26S 
261 
321 

IIS 
287 
193 

286 

131 
293 
57 
157 


S  IA9«IS 

$  269*28 

286 

S  256.52 

330 

i  372.36 

271 

$  266*46 

329 

1  270.19 

299 

S  396i51 

94 

i  3^0*89 

336 

S  297.36 

137 

1  iflliOi 

14S 

S  337,59 

53 

S  461)85 

45 
79 

S  3]e.87 

S  149,44 

342 

!  270.47 

269 

S  4fl4,95 

164' 

S  2Sit?7 

218 

$  279.42 

159 

S  285.40 

189 

1  4^fi,94 

91 

1  29i.7l 

161 

426 


QIITRICT  ml 


in  OF  DISTRICT 


m       PUPIL/       m*  «ifKw  fH 
imm  mtm  on  surri    itiieHp  or  sf*FF) 

ENRflLLMlNt    OR  BTAFF  '    RiTIO     R*NK         %mi  RANK 


377  NADllON  3  3  3  4 

ISO  iOUTHUND*  3  3  3  4 

ai^STjAHlS*  3  3  3  4 

446  mm  3  3  3  4 

260  ZUHifiOT*  3  3  3  4 


muiii  FOR  3  3  3  4 


891  Umi  3  3  3  S 


371  mm  3  3  3  5 


275  eOLOEN  VALLEV  *  3  3  3  5  ' 


ik  1 

SICONOARY 

517 

l'6.6 

ADHlNSTR. 

873 

1.9 

TOTAL  PROF 

873 

51.0 

ILEHInTARt 

360 

f  3  A 

]?.v 

SECSnDARV 

632 

36.5 

ADHlNSTR. 

1060 

5.0 

TOTAL  PROF 

1060 

71,3 

651 

3D,£ 

SiCQNDARY 

173 

46,2 

iONlNSTRi 

1615 

7.0 

TOTAL  PROF 

1615 

98,6 

ILlNiNTARf 

387 

li.8 

ilCONOARt 

451 

16,7 

ADHlNSTR. 

898 

3,1 

TOTAL  PROF 

898 

57,3 

iLlHENTARt 

347 

16.9 

SECONDARY 

409 

?i.l 

i  nil  f  tip  ?Q 

ADHlNSTR. 

flte 
615 

1  n 

TOTAL  PROF 

815 

ss.a 

0  DISTRICTSI 

ELIHENTARY 

459 

'ii,9 

SECONDARY 

il3 

32,2 

AOMlNITR, 

1141 

4,8 

TOTAL  PROF 

1141 

71,6 

ELEHENTARf 

373 

11,0 

lECQNOARlf 

742 

34,S 

ADHlNSTRi 

1196 

4.8 

TOTAL  PROF 

1196 

7i,5 

iLEHiNTARlf 

337 

18,1 

SECONDiRIf 

4li 

14,2 

ADHlNlTR. 

844 

3.4 

TOTAL  PROF 

844 

54,4 

iSi  r 

341 

t  i%it% 

173 

19.1 

191 

i  279i40 

III 

305.1 

1  399i46 

178 

11.6 

178 

i  190,91 

in 

ti  3 
111? 

dye 

158 

17,3 

306 

i  27S.77 

157 

211.6 

264 

S  376.76 

258 

14.1 

361 

S  2fll.94 

224 

21.6 

244 

S  276.42 

171 

ie.9 

125 

S29li7t 

114 

230.7 

214 

S  36!.02 

298 

16.4 

209 

S  a^SiSI 

190 

21.5 

248 

1  2^,10 

139 

16.9 

327 

S  189.00 

171 

134.2 

108 

i  393,26 

197 

11.7 

274 

$  293,33 

116 

11,7 

239 

S  2i)3i30 

94 

16.3 

310 

S  300,71 

119 

137 

!  4l7tS0 

91 

14,8 

329 

S  199,96 

114 

aoifi 

S  174.80 

i9,2 

1  288iSl 

IS2.I 

S  398i00 

11.9 

S  291.28 

17,1 

367 

S  I45tl6 
1  2A7,I1 

36* 
181 

21.5 
299.0 

86  ■ 
SO 

S  3ni,9l 

224 

16,1 

203 

S  170,71 

194 

IS.6 

348 

S  282.08 

140' 

18.7 

236 

S  314,02 

76 

141.3 

193 

S  4^,42 

54 

ISiS 

l§6 

I  311,01 

88 

DISTRICT  NANE 

$94  mmH  nii^ 


m  OF  DISTRICT 
333S 


637  miiu 


3335 


n't  WfUS 


3  3  3  5 


803  MHE4T0N 


3  3  3  5 


AVPftOf  m  3  3  3  1 


911  MILACA'' 


U  1  3 


AVPAO!  FQl  U  1  3 


Oil  ANOKA 


U  i  1 


141  chisaoo  imt 


4  111 


iLENCNTARif 
SlCONDARf 
APNlNlTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTARf 
SECONDARt 
ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHlNTARf 
SECONDARY 
ADMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELENENTART 
SiCONOARt 
AOHlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

7  DISTRICTSI 
ELEMENTART 
SECONOARy 
ADHlNITRi 
TOTAL  PROF 


ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

1  DllTRiCTSj 
ELENINTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 


ILEHENTARY 
SECONDARY 
AOHINSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONOARY 
ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 


inrollhent  Oft  ihff 


TEACHERS  iTIAeHIR  OR  ITAFF) 
RANK 


478 

18,0 

644 

33,3 

la  9 

1194 

6.0 

199.9 

1194 

74,a 

16,1 

398 

15.9 

19.9 

141 

31,3 

16.8 

896 

3.1 

110,9 

896 

69,5 

14.8 

373 

!l,9 

17.8 

580 

17,6 

ai,9 

l^ii 

S.I 

194.6 

loli 

18,0 

14.9 

3il 
476 

li.9 
?M 

13,7 
Hie 

883 

5,9 

176.1 

883 

|8,a 

is.l 

398 

.  „ 

18,6 

ai,i 

611 

31,1 

19,5 

1074 

4,8 

229,7 

1674 

67,6 

ISiS 

911 

a5.4 

35.9 
17.3 

iQia 

6a,6 

1093 

3.1 

a59,4 

IQ93 

109,4 

19,1 

911 

15.4 

31,9 
17.3 

61,6 

S.I 

159.4 

1093 

109,4 

19.1 

\m 

su.s 

19.1 

i36ia 

591,3 

E3,9 

31111 

83,4 

37B.i 

31181 

1§]3,8 

ao,7 

863 

36.0 

14.5 

1956 

sa.o 

7.i 

19.3 

ii4.a 

195! 
1051 

114.1 

17,9 

%mi  RANK 


44 

S  Mtll 

9? 

191 

1  305,17 

98 

ai7 

S  417,16 

m 

131 

S  3|4.1l 

79 

391 

!  171.44 

cUi 

330 

1  191,33 

156 

118 

1  406,16 

158 

3aa 

S  i93i09 

159 

368 

S  133,63 

495 

198 

1  177.13 

|3l 

191 

S  369.17  , 

183 

316 

i  167.67 

3!0 

15* 
196 

i  949 
1  cndiiU 

339 

316 
a99 

I  3g7iS3 
s  Uhn 

alt 

S  iTSiSt 
S  301.71 

S  410,ll 

wf 

1  301,91 

k 

S  159 ,33 

pB 

397 

i  3o3i78 

191 

ill 

S  411,45 

lis 

39 

S  SOOiSi 

S  K^tJi 

■ 

s  mM 

S  305.83 

1  £75,09 

til 

38 

1  Saa  fit 

\ki 

17 

S  439.77 

5i 

7 

1  193,99 

154 

140 

S  147,36 

3§a 

195 

151 

1  164, 0§ 

107 

$  397,8! 

183 

97 

S  167,14 

311 

mi  OF  DISTRICT 


ISO  COLO  SPRING  •  RieHHOND     U  3  1 


m  Elk  river 


191  FARHIN6T0M" 


831  FORIST  LAKI. 


y 


194  UKEVILLE 


740  MELROSE 


m  NEW  PRAGUE 


13i  NORTH 


196  ROSEmOUNI* 


kill 


4  a  n 


4  3  1! 


4  3  3  1 


4  3  3  1 


4  3  n 


4  3  2  1 


4  3  3  1 


second&ry 
admInstr. 
total  prof 

ELEMENTARlf 
|ECOnD&R¥ 
ADmINSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

iLlNENTARf 
llCONDARf 
ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTARt 
lECONOARif 
ADNlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARy 
SECONOARy 
ADNiNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARy 

sicondart 

AOMINITR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADNlNlTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
AOHlhlSTRt 
TOTAL  PROF 


630 
1316 

1390 
1106 

1891 
1940  ■ 
4101 
4101 

940 

loai 

3117 
311? 

3654 
2867 

6011 

6013 

1249 
1379 
28S8 
3IS8 

569 
1338 
309S 
2095 

709 
1303 

31«1 
3161 

998 
938 
3071 
2071 

4495 
3132 

B!37 

BI37 


TIACHIRI 
OR  STiFF 


sue 

113,7 

71,0 
80,6 
13.6 
310.3 

3!.d 
SU7 
i.3 
!1S.3 

103,9 
136.1 
lT.9 
367.S 

49,0 

9.7 
i§4,6 

33.4 
63,8 
4.4 
1)7.9 

33.1 
S0.7 

1.0 
109.3 

33.0 
y,5 
1.8 
9i.6 

154,1 
160.1 
13,7 
411,6 


(TEACHER  OR  iTAFfl 
RATIO  RANK 


IIISCHW  OR  STAFF} 
SALARY  m 


33.7 
33,6 
301.4 
19,1 

33.1 
34.1 
331.6 
19.1 

30.3 
19.7 
409il 
19.3 

3!.8 
31,6 
336,1 
19.6 

3Sil 
31,3 
194.6 

le.i 

18.3 
11. 0 
47?,3 
17.8 

31.8 
35.7 
436.3 
16,0 

30.0 
33.1 
303.3 
31.4 

39.1 
26.8 
376.6 
26.7 


113 
35 
74 
36 

161 
15 
39 
37 

10 
178 
9 
3? 

63 
113 
33 
35 

73 
§9 
87 
70 

319 
111 
3 

no 

331 
3 
6 
13 

13 
37 
73 
1 

30 
133 
16 
S 


S  i6S.66 
S  3AOi09 
S  4^3,08 
$  lfll.54 

S  3R6.66 
f  331.40 
I  4R7,3B 
i  333.19 

S  311.35 
f  369.78 
!  393i9B 
S  364,79 

S  3^6.90 

i  319.47 

S  444.31 

1  373.41 

S  349.96 
S  279.67 
S  4I5.37 
S  373.84 

S  341.19 
S  31)7.48 
S  378.18 
I  189,31 

S  331.31 
S  304.70 
S  424.66 
$  279,49 

S  354,01 
S  363.67 
S  348,43 
S  3|9t34 

I  239.63 
S  318.96 
S  4SA.6D 
S  262.36 


343 

all 

115 
338 

133 
56 
31 
64 

332 
362 
300 
333 

301 
309 
19 
274 

341 

319 
136. 
279 

371 
38 
214 


403 
101 

106. 
244 

317 
296 
111 
303 


346 


nmn  iTiicHER  m  %Wf)   mktm  or  tnff\  ' 

DISTilCT  nm  m  OF  DIITRICT  ENROLL^En!    0^  STAFF      RiTIO     RANK        Uim     m  : 

015  ST  FRANCIS                 U  II                                                            „  „ 

nFHFNTM          1477        SliO       I9i9       il  i  efiieT  leb 

317  S  li|,69  101 

47.  S  44Sill  §8 

 _     .       51     1  i^m 

AVERAGE  FOR  4  2  2  1      Ul  DISTIICTS)   

S  lR3i49 
I  4|4.i3 

s  mM 

199  INVER  OROVE  ■  PINE  lEND    42  H  .         .  .g- 

El  EHEIslTiRY  1 918         78*5        iSil        91         i  27SiOZ  IH 

3d        I  m.ll  17B 

94        S  4^4i02  ill 

9        S  297.91  130 


332  HORA  4  3  12 


ii 

309  PARK  RAPIDS                 4  2  2  2                                                                i  t      m  lu 

w                                          -              ELEHENTARt           9l4        |0,D       45.7        1  I  ZB2.S9  136 

S  lECONQARV  1126      '  67,1       Ifi.i      340  I  3(13.40    ^  106 

31  $  373»7S  IW 

101  $  299.99  123 

047  SAUK  RAPIDS  42  2  2         ^   _  ,       .j.  ^  ^^^^^^ 

147  I  279i47  220 

16  1  37M4  215 

33  I  266i23  322 

AVERAfiE  FOR  4  2  2  2      I  4  DISTRICTS)  . 

ELCHENTART  1180        43.3   '    30.1  1  261*17 

SECONQARt  1394  21.2  I  2119.30 

AOHlNSTR,  2674         9.1      291,8  1  389.40 

TOTAL  PROF  2674       138,2       19.2  i  2W.1S 

022  DETROIT  UKES              4  2  2  3                                                  5,  5      iji  1  ?i£  ia  197 

ELEHENTARV           1344        55.5       24.2      124  S  2S6.19  307 

SECONDARY           1711        7?,7'      32,9       40  1367.32  278 

'     AOHINITR.            3344        ll.i  '     290.8       97  I  3S9,S7  281 

TOTAL  PROF          3344       174,0       19,2       W  S  269i32  303 

^^^^                         mmm       m     30.0     21.1     S9  s2ri.42  i44 

lECONDARY            1038        46,9       21,1       62  $  270.63  218 

ADMlNSTR.            1916         3,7      «2.1        1  $  JJS.BO  S 

TOTAL  PROF          1916        96,8       19.1       I?  $  38S,04  202 


147? 

Slid 

29,0 

SECONDARY 

1391 

Rl,4 

17,1 

adhinstr. 

3128 

316,3 

TOTAL  PROF 

3118 

ii6,a 

18,8 

(12  DISTRICTS) 

91.6 

elehentary 

2628 

25.8 

SECONDARY 

iS99 

117,7 

31,8 

ADhINSTRi 

S719 

it  A 

l9|0 

ill  A 

total  prof 

5719 

281,4 

19.5 

ELIHENTARY 

1918 

78,5 

25.1 

SECONDARY 

1919 

AOMlNSTRt 

4199 

14,7 

391.9 

TOTAL  PROF 

4299 

208,9 

20.6 

ELEHENTARY 

81S 

28,0 

29.1 

SECUNOARY 

911 

£4. J 

AQNlNSTR, 

1812 

?,! 

346.9 

TOTAL  PROF 

1852 

91.1 

20,3 

ELEHENTARt 

914 

20,0 

45.7 

SECONDARY 

1126 

'  67,8 

Ifi.l 

ADHlNSTR. 

1161 

6.4 

337.7 

TOTAL  PROF 

2161 

120,7 

17,9 

ELEMENTARY 

1026 

46.5 

22.1 

SECONDARY 

1148 

S6.3 

20i4 

AOHlNlTRi 

2317 

8,1 

294.7 

TOTAL  PROF 

2387 

132.3 

ISiO 

19  S  267.72  230 

a  S  206,41  114 

181  S  382»02  241 

11  S  286*54  169 


DISTRICT  NAHE 


TtPE  OF  DISTRICT 


ENWLLHInT 


FTI  PUPIL/ 
TliiCHIRS  ITEiCHIR  OR  STiFF I 
OR  STAFF      RiTiO  RANK 


AVI,  mm  FT! 
ITIKHER  OR  STAFFr 
lALART  RANK 


AVERftGI  FOR  U  H 


Oia  CENTENNIAL 


U  1  3 


700  herhantown 


43  13 


381  LAKE  SUPE 


y 

SI       704  PROCTOR 

Q 


4  3  13 


4  3  13 


AVERAGE  FOR  4  3  13 


877  BUFFALO 


4  3  11 


911  CAHiRlOSE 
435  6S6FARISAULT 

erIc 


4  3  3  1 


4  3  11 


\  t  OlSTRICTS) 

ILINENTART 
SECONDARY 

adhinitr, 
total  prof 


elehentarv 
siconoary 

AOHiNlTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELIHINTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHINITR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

elehentary 
secondary 

ADNlNSTRi 

total  prof 
elehintary 

SiCONDARY 

adninstr. 
total  prof 

(  4  districts) 
elenintary 

SECONDARY 
AOHINSTP. 
TOTAL  PROF 


1S4B 

41.1  14.7 

1401 

f,a,3  ai.i 

ei3o 

7,6  486.4 

135.4  19.1 

1!27 
iS43 
3304 
3304 

S94 
966 
1971 
1971 


ELEHENTARY 

I4fla 

SECONDARY 

i48fl 

AOHlNSTR. 

3169 

TOTAL  PROF 

3169 

ELEMENTARY 

1133 

SECONDARY 

1741 

ADHlNSTR. 

3Si4 

TOTAL  PROF 

3134 

ELEHENTARY 

1941 

lECONDARY 

i07B 

ADHlNSTR. 

4374 

TOTAL.PROF 

4374 

§6.0 
7S.5 
16.3 
I76.a 

37.0 
43,8 
8.0 
104.1 


^4,5 
61.6 
7,0 
ISO.I 

6l.i 
78,8 

]hl 
210,4 

73,? 

ioa.9 

19.5 


17.3 
10.4 
201.7 
18.7 

24.1 
lh\ 
|46iS 
18.9 


1601 

S9.i 

16.8 

1109 

99.9 

ai.o 

3911 

13,3 

193,9 

3921 

ao^.o 

19.Q 

1137 

44,0 

2i.a 

1503 

6i.a 

24.6 

i8ia 
2811 

9.0 
133,8 

312.4 

aiiS 

1289 

49.2 

ai.o 
aa.o 

1528 
3002 

70.1 
11.7 

I63.9 

3002 

iSi.l 

19.4 

21.7 
14,1 
452.7 
aiiO 

24.9 

aa.i 

288.9 
16,7 

lU 

ao.a 
laj.e 

11.6 


33 
141 
184 

19 

ia9 

67 

188 
49 

39 
109 
90 
46 

II 
7 

S4 
3 


64 

la 

5 

a 

99 

as 

101 
180 

11- 

113 
230 
1S9 


S  268.80 
S  a6Bt97 
S  40li69 
S  277.18 


I  aTTilS 
i  25i.70 
S  42ai2S 

S  309.2S 
i  361,34 
i  437.S8 
S  346.B7 

S  3!7.e3 
S  369.11 

i  4Q6iao 

I  368.46 

S  280.30 
I  324.70 
I  412,16 
I  321.81 


S  306.12 
S  316,16 
1  4S7.1i 
S  334.60 


S  ihm 

S  350. 14 
$  4S7.63 
f  31S.I6 

S  285.74 
S  3nR,|5 
S  436.21 
S  301.17 

I  262.11 
S  284.66 
S  3A3.S3 


in 

160 
117 
118 

is 

18 
69 
31 

ID 
21 
18 

ao 

1S2 
65 
42 
66 


aai 

37 
15S 
77 

125 

87 

7a 

261,1 
193  4 
■  237 


OISTRICT  NAME 

TtPE  OF  DISTRICT 

cnrollnent 

fte 

TIACHIRI ' 
OR  STAFF 

PUP 
(TEACHER  ^ 
^aTIO 

m  HASTiNes 

4  3  1  i 

SECONOARt 
ADmInSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

2136 
3696 
S3SI 

124,1 

i?.o 

373,9 

26.7 
31.? 
30B.9 
19,1 

#7?  PRINCETON 

4  3  El 

t\  f  uruTASY 
LLE"tnl  1 P"' 

SEC0N06RY 
iDMlNlTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

1311 
131R 

im 

3108 

54.0 
5S.0 
iJ 
147,3 

13,4 
3M 
30S.O 
17.7 

719  PRIOR  UKE 

4  3  3  1 

SECONOARt 
AOHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

1144 

liia 

ifiil 
3631 

44.0 
I6.3 
8,7 
136,1 

36.0 
31.7 
300.9 
19.3 

S33  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  COUNTT    U  E  1 

ELEHENTARt 
ilCONDARt 

admInstr. 
total  prof 

4976 
4943 
10674 
10674 

lOliO 
330,1 
34.0 
160,5 

14.8 
31.5 
313,9 
19,0 

avwaoe  for  4  3  1  1  1 

1  7  DISTRICTS) 
ELEHENTARt 
SECONOARy 
ADHINITR, 
TOTAL  PRqF 

E049 
3197 
4603 
4603 

fll,3 

101.4 

15,3 
146,8 

15.3 

313,5 
IS.S 

166  ALEXANORIA 

4  3  13 

ILEMENIpr' 
SECONDARf 
ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PWF 

1596 
3090 
3937 
3937 

63.7 
bB.1 

ie.7 

199.1 

35.1 
33.7 
309,3 
19.8 

531  IEhIOJI 

4  3  n 

ELEHENTART 
ilCONOARV 
AOHlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

1934 
2419 
4631 
463S 

76,0 

.  lo'^.i 

17.S 
34i,3 

31.4 
13,3 
364.9 
IB.7 

m  HOUNOi  viEii 

4  3  13 

tLERtNTAHI 
EECSNOAfit 
ADMlNSTR. 
'  TOTAL  PROF 

6406 
6936 
1447S 
14475 

3«.3 
339,9 
43.0 
784  J 

31.4 
30.4 
344.6 
18.S 

279  QSSEO 

4  3  3  e 

ElEHENTARt 
SECONDARy 
AQMlNSTfii 
TOTAL  PROF 

6354 
13869 
13869 

337,0 
376.1 
43,4 
670,7 

37.3 
13.0 
319,6 
10.7 

RANK 


Wf.  KIEKW  FT! 

(teacher  08  staff) 
Salary 


1  a4?.6! 

310 

11 

S  383,64 

302 
175 

t  4ftl.4§ 

4  fc  n  *i  ■  •  ~ 

333 

iOO 

$  3113,97 

70 

63 

S  338,57 

11 

67 

t  S?fl.93 

17 

i  \L 

1  3ifli37 

9  d  jn  1  w  f 

42 

19 

S  I53.1i 

33S 

?A 

IS 

1  3&?,61 

299 

76 

S  4?8.78 

85 

1  276,61 

39! 

m 

91 

S  3^4,40 

353 

$  3^0, 30 

165 

n 

1  4^1.07 

S3 

45 

S  393,99 

IS3 

t  ?fcd.34 

s  aoi.^a 

1  412,80 
«  297, El 

9a 

S  353,10 

318 

13 

1  399.45 

133 

$  412.49 

1*1 

cu 

I  391,04 

170 

74 

S  369.41 

116 

33 

!  393,4S 

1^6 

113 

S  4|8,58 

88 

63 

$  391,37 

169 

76 

$  327,14 

31 
13 

143 

S  381.69 

aa 

$  4W.7fl 

48 

73 

S  365,9! 

11 

34 

S  303.38 

71 
60 

39 
45 

1  336,37 
i  539,17 

9 

6 

S  337,37 

ERIC 


43 


DISTRICT  ml 
m  IT  CLOUD 


TYPE  OF  DII 
U12 


m  AURORA  -  HOtT  LAKfS 


U 
N 


181  SRAINERD 


59i  EAST  GRAND  FORKS 


014  FRIDLlf 


361  INTIBNATIONAL  FALLS 


m  LITTLE  FALLS' 


832  MAhTOMEOI* 


U  2  3 


4  3  2  3 


4  3  13 


4  3  2  3 


4  3  2  3 


43  3  3 


EL!H£NTARY 

SICONDARt 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  WF 

S  OlSTRlCTS) 
ELEHENTARf 
SECONDARY 
AONINSTR* 
TOTAL  PROF 


ELEHENTARY 
SECONDAfiY 
AOMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADMINITR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTARY 
SECONDARY 
AOHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHINTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELIHENTAKT 
SECONDARY 
AOHlNITRi 
TOTAL  PMF 


enrqllhCnt  or  s^aff 


3228 
6301 
6301 

916 
1079 
2171 
2171 

?140 
!7i0 
S269 
5269 

1250 
1718 
3131 
3231 

1617 

as6i 

3943 
3943 

B17 
102! 
1971 
197S 


fte  pupil/ 

TEACHESS  (TEAeHER  OR  STAFF) 

'    "  urn 


4144 

181.0 

2S.7 

639! 

pOiQ 

22ii 

11873 

J  i  ft 

11873 

627.S 

IB  & 

IBiT 

*207 

162.0 

2S.8 

4138 

217.7 

I2.i 
191,3 

97S7 
9717 

32.3 
S061O 

19,3 

961 

4I.S 

23.3 

1300 

72,7 

17,9 

241? 

ll.O 

ai9.9 

2419 

1S0.7 

16.0 

ii7.4 

1S5.4 

is.a 
37M, 

3i.s 

10.0 

130.2 

115.1 
\U 
273.4 

49.0 
S?.8 
11,4 
172,9 

e2,l 
13.2 
lOl.O 

?6,S 
47,0 

a.i 

IOS.7 


12.7 
20.8 
346.2 
I6.e 


24.9 
20.6 
289.0' 
I9i3 

2S,5 
20.0 
283.4 
18.7 

28.8 
22.4 
298.7 
19,6 

3D.e 
2!.g 

139.7 
18,7 


67 
43 
16^ 
10 


171 
278 
237 

231 

190 
12S 
27 
174 


24,4  118 

18,4  250 

117,1  2*6 

16.7  li6 


lOS 
133 
100 
31 

71 

109 
61 

23 
SB 
81 
24 

a 

201 
62 


AVF,  llEKLY  FT| 
iTiiCHlS  OR  ITAFF) 
RANI? 


S  300,31 
I  34!. 82 
i  47fl»29 
S  336.79 


I  290,83 
B  329,56 
S  462.05 
S  324,i0 


!  349.90 
S  325.34 
S  417.86 
S  343,23 

S  311.37 
$  311,92 
$  441,57 
I  331,04 

S  2?7,7i 

1  MM 

I  419,64 

$  310.6S 

%  310,75 
J  317.33 
I  541.14 
S  340.15 

S  319.49 
S  349,3§ 
S  427,12 
S  347,10 

S  271.42' 
S  301.14 
$  4p5i06 
S  300.28 

t  314.30 
S  311.31 
i  4flS,14 
i  3?8,47 


76 
42 
43 
49 


\k 
64 
11 
37 

3B 

§5 
55 
56 

84 
lOS 

61 
89 

54 

73 
7 

38 

40 
38 
94 
30 

2U 
115 
101 
122 

46 
7S 
34 
18 


OISTRICT  NAME  TYPE  OF  DISTRICT 

129  MONTEVIDEO*  *  3  ?  3 

iSa  MOORHliD  ^3^3 

659  NORTHFIElO  ^  3  ^  ^ 

016  SPRING  m  PARK  «  3  1  3 

S      SOSSTPEtiR  '  ^333 

S64  THIEF  RIVER  fklJ'  3  2  3 

624  WHITE  BEAR  LAKE  4  3  2  3 

347  WIUHA^  *  3  2  3 

861  «N0NA"  ^  3  ^  ' 


m 

teachers 
ehrollhint  or  staff 


ELENlNTARt  " 

113 

44.5 

SECONDftRT 

54,1 

1  »  •  V 

136,6 

ELENENTARt 

276S 

134,3 

ipy  if 

ADMlfilSTR! 

TOTAL  PROF 

424.5 

iLEMlNTARt 

1333 

17.3 

□ECwNDArT 

1613 

fl2.l 

Ahii  r  i\eTB 

31S3 

13,0 

TOT«L  rHuf 

193,4 

elemintasy 

?173 

ADHlNSTRe 

*f  ?t  J 

173.0 

TOTflL  rW 

elihentarv 

869  ^" 

36.0 

i  L¥  7 

del' 

52,1 

ADmINSTh* 

6,4 

TOTAL  PROr 

ELEMENTARif 

13*0 

52,1 

SECOnDARt 

67,6 

i  ^li  1  tip 

ADHlNSTRi 

117A 

166.9 

lUTAL  rHUr 

ll7S 

j  1 1  y 

ELEHENTARY 

4496 

170,5 

5203 

116,6 
3i.i 

54S,S 

ELENlNTARlf 

1779 

7§,S 
106.0 

SECONDARY 

m 

AOMINSTR. 

4251 

IB.O 

TOTAL  PROF 

42S1 

2S7.9 

ELEMENTARif 

2641 

106,4 

SECONOARY 

1985 

151.7 

AOMINSTR, 

6076 

15,2 

TOTAL  PROF 

6076 

339,8 

PUPIL/  WE.  WKKLf  m 

{llktm  OR  iTAff}     iTIieHEfi  OR  STAFf) 


RATIO 

RANK 

Salary 

urn 

S  2^7,40 

297 

i  1  i3 

1  296.71 

IZ9 

178*1 
14»3 

m 

i  368.17 

IBS 

347 

S  290.22 

177 

f  3P4.66 

3! 

ISS 

1  3^0.31 

36 

317.1 

46 

i  485.97 

33 

15,9 

in 

S  345.19 

34 

1  71  V 

174 

S  169.45 

ais 

187 

f  i96,§6 

130 

244.8 

195 

i  409.19 

149 

206 

S  197 1 37 

lit 

107 

1  3n.i6 

52 

ao.9 

US 

1  34|i6l 

45 

304.1 

79 

1  4BI.66 

3? 

18.0 

90 

S  335125 

50 

144 

S  275,97 

177 

pp.9 

S  396,19 

132 

346,4 

i8.a 

26 

S  42^,67 

105 

14 

S  296.48 

1*0 

£3.1 

6§ 

1  271,45 

233 

24 

S  325,84 

la 

3S5i7 

13 

S  441,31 

63 

19«D 

44 

S  304,11 

99 

47 

$  187,16 

119 

17 

1  362.23 

27 

271,7 
19.1 

138 

S  416,38 

133 

40 

$  319.19 

31 

13.6 
20.6 

163 

1  156.12 

303 

13S 

S  304,70 

103 

236.2 

109 

1  416.S7 

119 

16.S 

aoi 

1  292,61 

161 

24iS 

10§ 

1  163.83 

iig 

19.? 

lei 

S  306,47 

95 

399.7 

la 

f  484,49 

3S 
121 

17.9 

iPi 

S  300,6S 

442 


OlSTRiCT  NAME 

518  WBTHINGTON 


TYPE  OF  OlSTSieT 
43  13 


ELENENTMlf 
MNlNSTR, 

TOTAL  mf 


m  PUPIL/ 

TE&cHrtS  'imtm  OS  ST*FF| 
ENROLLHENT    Oft  lUff      RATIO  RANK 


Ills 

171? 
3164 
3164 


60,0 
8i.4 

lUi 

100, 8 


20,3 
11.3 

asi.T 


28f 
19S 

iia 

m 


iTIiCHEB  OR  STAFF! 

Ialart  rank 


S  3?!i3i 
%  4!3i03 
S  3^.19 


id 
13 
140 
63 


AVERAGE  FOR  4  3  13 


17  OIITRICTS) 

34,3 

ELEMENTARY 

l?6fi 

73.3 

SECONDARy 

il4i 

103.2 

20. i 
I8S,9 

APHlMSTR, 

4194 

14.7 

TOTAL  PROF 

4i04 

i3i.s 

17,5 

i  294*97 
$  3?0,91 
S'4ftS,22 
I  3lA,iS 


241  ALBERT  lEA 


094  CLOQuET 


^     13  COLUHBIA  hiiqhts 


544  FERGUS  FALLS 


006  SOUfH  ST  PAUL 


4  3  2  4 

ilementary 
secondary 
adhinstr, 
tot^l  prof 

4  3  14 

ELEHINTARY 
SECONDARY 
AOMlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

4  3  2  4 

ELEHENTAfir 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

4  3  2  4 

ELEHENTARY 
SECONOARY 
AOMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

4  3  2  4 

ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PRQF 


280? 

117,0 

24,0 

331! 

lAi.l 

aoii 

1641 
664S 

24.1 
358,1 

271.2 
18,1 

1382 

64.S 

ii,4 

1810 

94.1 

19.1 

3403 

13.8 

246,6 

3403 

2l4ii 

15.9 

2674 

106,3 

21,1 

3S67 

lf,4.6 

21.7 

6681 

23.8 

180,4 

6681 

3^7.1 

111? 

1573 

66,0 

23.8 

2099 

86,7 

IM 

3156 

14,0 

274.4 

3811 

222.S 

17,3 

1063 

84,1 

14.4 

2791 

134.9 

20,7 

S207 

18,8 

277.4 

5207 

284.0 

.  18.3 

133 

S  i80i9i 

1  A  A 

149 

IS? 

S  289.S6 

167 

117 

S  3^8, 63 

285 

18 

$  m.65 

149 

253 

S  3?S,98 

32 

204 

S  3S6.^2 

32 
lift 

187 

$  419,72 

253 

$  347.11) 

29 

87 

S  339.9S' 

20 

SO 

S  379,89 

lb 

117 

$  527.T9 

13 

60 

1  374.14 

14 

148 

1  2^4,S4 

3)4 

35 

S  2f!2.0i 

ios 

128 

$  4!3.97 

138 

138 

S  279.18 

146 

111 

S  386.51 

2 

117 

S  393,19 

7 

129 

$  506,69 

as 

77 

S  397.36 

s 

AVERAGE  FOR  4  3  2  4 


5  DISTRICTS) 

ELEHENTARY 

2099 

87.7 

23.8 
11,0 

SECONDARY 

2711 

i?9,8. 

'aomInstr, 

5151 

18,9 

270.8 

TOTAL  MOF 

5158 

287,4 

17,8 

i  317,58 
S  340,32 
S  447,36 
I  318,79 


492  AUSTIN 


4  3  2  S 


ILEHENTARY 
IECONDARY 
AOHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 


2578 

108.1 

23,8 

151 

1  364,11 

69 

18 

3488 

158,6 

21.0 

70 

1  321,06 

6522 

33,6 

199.8 

286 

$  4?S,73 

9f 

38^,1 

17.0 

iia 

S  321,49 

6? 

DISTRICT  NIHE 

ml  OF  DISTRICT 

INROLLHINT 

FTi 
TliCHEIS 
OR  STAFF 

PUPIL/ 
(tIACHM  or  STAFF) 
■  RATIO  WNK 

m,  ilEEKLf  FTi 
(TlAeHER  OR  STAFF) 
SlLART  RANK 

4  3  11 

elenintart 

SECONOARt 
AOhInSTR. 
TOTAL  90 

m 

106B 
1996 
1996 

31.0 
7,9 

iifl.s 

l!il  88 
11.9  US 
ail.7  175 

la.i  87 

S  31B.4D 
S  359,56 
S  504*33 
S  371,11 

12 

39 
16 
19 

4  3  a  s 

ILEHENTART 
SECONOARY 
ADMlNlTR. 
TOTAL  P^OF 

892 
IfiTS 
2108 
2108 

ss.i 
s.o 

1  ft  £            ^  O 

19(1  die 
19,6  184 
i63i5  lis 
16.2  lil 

S  340.96 
S  376,70 
S  475,17 
1  316.94 

18 
17 
40 

ai 

4  3  15 

ELEHENTAfit 
SECONDARlf 
AOMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

1899 
2666 
^877 
487? 

81.4 
116.6 
14,0 

13,3  lo9 
il,l  107 
3^S,4  23 

le.B  16 

1  364,01 
$  3B3.55 
S  460.14 
S  3g4,l9 

6 
12 
47 
IS 

4  3  a  s 

ELEHENTART 
SECOK'OARt 
AOHlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PWF 

822 
1133 
2088 
2088 

34,0 
|7.f 
6.0 
li4,S 

19,6  186 
341.0  34 
16.8  171 

S  297,86 
1  344,61 
S  437,66 
S  331.64 

13 
43 
67 
54 

4  3  15 

ELEHENTAPt 

iecqnoarv 

ADmINSTRi 
TOTAL  PRQF 

10173 
1285! 
14810 
14890 

495,6 
S!4,6 
76,S 
1194,9 

E5.3  79 
Ihl  36 
335.4  40 
19.1  34 

1  3^8,00 
1  4(j4,3Q 
S  548,81 
S  398185 

8 
6 
5 
4 

4  3  15 

ELENENTARV 
SECONDARV 
AOnINITRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

1309 
1611 
3119 
3119 

^6,6 
88,4 

ia.3 

l«,i 

ii^  1  ISA 

23.1  18D 

le.i  i^6 

|S|,6  176 
16,1  232 

i  3a6i63 
S  34liS0 
S  444.11 
S  337.10 

64 

#i 

60 
47 

706  mmu 

4  3  2  5 

ELEHENTART 
SICONDARY 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

IQJD 

1583 
1794 
1794 

J't" 

77.6 
1S,4 
161,9 

26,1  51 
10,4  144 
181.1  311 
17.)  i« 

$  31?,80 
1  317,46 
1  ^lltJo 
J  341.87 

IS 
31 

§4 

33 

AVERAGE  FOR  4  3  15 

1  i  OliTRieTI) 
ELEMtNTftHi 
lECONDARY 

admInstr* 

TOTAL  PROF 

£f  ~  f 

318? 
6049 
6049 

lOO  J 
146,3 
il,6 
33i,i 

13.8 
10,6 
171,4 
17.4 

S  331.49 
S  3Mt03 
S  46S.BS 
$  357.18 

191  SURNIVIUE 

4  3  3  1 

ELEMENTARY 
lECONDARY 
AOMlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

S119 
■  4748 

loeoT 

ifliOT 

'  104.1 
2?3,4 
35,0 
5ftl,6 

ai.o  93 

11,3  98 
3D8<9  SI 
19,1  33 

S  1^7.68 
S  337,09 
S  SI6.I3 
1  3^0,33 

111 
14 
11 
69 

DflTRlCT  NAME 

iiz  mm 


m  EDEN  mmit 


m  honticillo 


m  SHAKOPEr 


834  iimm 


0^ 


«&tZATA 


TVPI  OF  DISTRICT 
4  3.3  I 


4  3  3  1 


U  3  1 


4  3  3  1 


4  3  3  1 


4  3  3  1 


4  3  3  1 


mmi  Fgfi  4  3  3  1 


577  MANKATO 


4  3  3  1 


ERIC 


inrsllwinT 


FTE 

teaehers 

OR  STAFF 


PUPIL/ 
(flAeHER  OR  STAFF) 
RATIO  RANK 


AVE.  WEEKLY  FTE 
(TEACHER  OR  STAFF) 
SALARY  RANK 


ELEHENTARt 

1374 

Si.O 

as.Q 

96 

1  3()4i53 

6T 

3fctUNDAKT 

IMZ 

leu 

Li 

adninitr. 

3168 

U.i 

148 

i  4?i,7i 

86 

TOTAL  PROF 

3168 

Ifilii 

IT.4 

126 

S  334.36 

SI 

ELEHENTaRy 

107S 

40,S 

l6iS 

4S 

i  3?7,7i 

29 

atCUNDANT 

ADMlNSTRi 

I4l| 

7.4 

3a6ii 

38 

1  §19.66 

18 

TOTAL  PROF 

1416 

13S.8 

is.s 

71 

S  3lSi09 

4S 

ELlHlNTARf 

876 

32.0 

17.4 

31 

S  289,16 

196 

SECONDARY 

878 

J.  L 

46 

1  £9§i34 

111 

adhInsir* 

1896 

7i0 

170.9 

141 

i  319,19 

405 

TOTAL  PROF 

1896 

102,9 

18,4 

74 

1  i9aiS7 

163 

ELEMENTARY 

1073 

43,0 

ii.o 

98 

S  218.91 

269 

SECONOARY 

1343 

hail 

18. £ 

£37 

S  cniiOi 

PI 

ADHlNSTR, 

1536 

7,4 

'342.7 

30 

S  4^Sii4 

41 

TOTAL  PROF 

116.6 

i6.a 

212 

i  2ia.S3 

221 

ELEHENTARY 

im 

136.S 

ih\ 

36 

i  3?4,93 

34 

sECQNOfiRY 

J814 

lei 

S  J47.7S 

*0 

AOMlNSTR, 

1141 

|7,8 

293.1 

9i 

S  1)4.88 

22 

TOTAL  PROF 

8141 

423,7 

i9,a 

36 

1  3!|,g6 

11 

ILEHENTARY 

897 

16, g 

34.S 

S 

1  3^,64 

30 

SECONOARY 

m 

76.0 

16.4 

347 

S  321.00 

69 

ADHiNSTR, 

1308 

10.1 

m,4 

121 

i  389.01 

214 

TOfAL  PROF 

2308 

i;^7,6 

18.1 

81 

S  3^1,70 

61 

ELEMENTARY 

2891 

110.7 

26.1 

16 

s  3)§,eo 

4S 

siconoary 

3164 

n8,8 

13.1 

27 

i  3!2,#1 

35 

ADHiNSTR. 

66Si 

300.  S 

7? 

s  ios.io 

24 

TOTAL  PROF 

6156 

,  334.7 

19,9 

16 

S  346,08 

32 

8  DISTBICTS) 

ELEMENTARY 

im 

ai.o 

17.1 

S  3n4,§4 

SECONniRY 

nn 

107,3 

20.6 

$  mM 

ADMlNSTRi 

4741 

16.1 

193,6 

S  4%,83 

TOTAL  PROF 

4741 

11.4 

1  3?4,i6 

ELEMENTARY 

3409 

134,0 

2i,4 

71 

S  310,19 

S& 

SECONDARY 

4010 

194,0 

aoi? 

130 

1  3)3.91 

77 

ADHlNITR. 

79i9 

31.0 

ase.o 

167 

1  mM 

m 

TOTAL  PRoF 

7999 

447,7 

I7i9 

1S4 

1  311, 3a 

6a 

OtSTRiCT  NAM! 


m  OF  OlSTillCT 


AVEMSE  FOR  U  3  a 


311  GRAND  WPIOS 


413  HUTCHlNiON 


4  3  3  3 


n  3  3 


m  mm 


U  3  3 


in  HOUND 


088  NEW  ULH  -  HANSKA 


4  3  3  3 


4  3  3  3 


623  NORTH  IT  PAUL-hAPlWoOO    4  3  3  3 


176  ORONO 


4  3  3  3 


761  OWTONNa 


4  3  3  3 


1  oisTfiietSi 

ELEHENTARt 
SICOnOARY 
AOMINSTR. 
TOTAL  PMF 


ILEMlNTARt 
SECONDARlf 
AOHlNSTR. 
TOTAL 

ilihentar^ 

SECONOARY 
ADMlNSTR. 
TOT^L  PROF 

ELEHENTARt 
SECONDARr 
ADMINSTR. 
TOTAL  PRoF 

ELIHENTAHY 
SICONOARV 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

elihentary 

lECONDARy 
ADMlNSTRi 

total  prof 
elehentarv 

SICONOARV 
AOhINSTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

elehentary 

lEeONDART 

admInstr. 

TOTAL  PROF 

ELlHENTARif 
SECONDARY 

adhInstr. 
total  prof 


rNROLLHWT 


3400 
4010 

im 

799? 


TEACHiRi 
OR  STAFF 


134,0 
H4.0 

31.0 
447.7 


2761 

mi 

S260 

ls9,E 

m 

ll77 

37,0 
61,7 

2469 

11,0 

2469 

I3t,0 

lai.s 

7618 

2S.4 

1197 

S2.3 

1909 

83,4 

378? 
378? 

13,7 
191,2 

1J?9 

loBH 

?2,0 
7.0 

3339. 

192.5 

4926 

190.0 

S186 

2Si,3 
3S.7 

11406 

11406 

179,3 

1131 
1304 

30,0 
74,4 
9,1 

2643 
2643 

•  142,4 

aiso 

86.0 

1297 

112.6 

4811 

13,6 
266,7 

4811 

(TEACHER  OS  ITaFF} 
RftTie.  RANK 


15,4 

as,? 
iss.o 

17,9 


24i6 
19.8 
273,4 
18.1 

16.6 
10,4 
2E4.I 
18,0 

asiS 

34,7 
300,4 
19,9 

30,1 
21.9 
276,8 
19.4 

24.3 
18.1 
477,0 
17,3 

2S,9 
21.9 
31?,B 
19,7 

3S,4 
17.5 
286.3 
16.6 

21.  T 
20.4 
370.1 
18,0 


AVE.  nm  rTi 

(tliCHER  OB  STAfFI 
SALABt  urn 


S  310,19 

S  313,05 

$  4(18,41 
1  321,32 

111 

$  305.50 
1  342.18 

65 

16? 

136 

S  414.73 

81 

S  312,01 

43 

$  337,12 

11 

148 

1  330,67 

^  f 

12? 

S  391,68 

?2 

1   ^11  •» 

51 

63 

s  ins 

3 

4 

$  4|)9,7i 

1 

7? 

S  130,93 

!a 

14 

$  4(11,32 

J 

9 

S  3S6.33 

11 

41 

%  374,76 

121 

$  S?3,75 

1  JL 

16 

18 

S  3l4.il 

119 

S  307,18 

62 

260 

S  JlfigO 

74 

4 

1  3B!i3p 

136 

S  317,74 

75 

60 
72 

i  363,77 

7 

S  iBBiOO 

A 

y 

43 

1  34Ui3I 

s 

11 

S  393,1' 

3 

S  344,21 

17 

301 

S  368,37 

12 
11 

104 

S  iP9,27 

66 

i  372,41 

17 

95 

s  a<;6,36 

S  191,40 

30S 

141 

131 

20 

1  468,18 

ill 

8? 

S  2R2.75 

ai9 

DISTRICT  NANS 

356  m  iINO 


TYPE  OF  DISTRICT 
4  3  3  3 


S3S  ROCHESTER 


4  3  3  3 


212' ST  ANTHONTf  VlLLAOE 


4  3  3  3 


197  l^EST  IT  PAUL 


U  3  3 


09 


AVERAGE  FOR  4  3  3  3 


S93  CROQKSTON 


4  3  3  4 


273  EOINA 


4  3  3  4 


414  FftlRHONT' 


4  3  3  4 


413  NSRShALL' 

4a  i 

ERIC 


4  3  3  4 


FT! 

PUPIL/ 

AVE,  WEEKLY  FTE 

TEACHERS 

ITIACHER  OR  STAFF) 

ITEaCHER  OR  STAFF 

ENROLLHENT 

OR  STAFF 

RAtlQ 

RANK 

.  Salary 

RANK 

elehentart 

1404 

6S1S 

I3ia 

177 

S  260.60 

281 

lECONDARy 

1999 

85,3 

13.4 

28 

S  280,21 

214 

ADHiNSTRi 

367! 

13.4 

174,3 

i  415.77 

133 

TOTAL  PROF 

3671 

aoi.6 

18.2 

79 

1  283,70 

aiD 

elementart 

6S7g 

21.3 

159 

S  3^0.29 

39 

SECONDARif 

7553 

36li3 

20,9 

119 

S  372,97 

ao 

ADNlNSTR, 

1537? 

54.8 

280.5 

S  460,65 

46 

TOTAL  PROF 

1537? 

9S3il 

16.1 

m 

$355.08 

26 

ILEMENTART 

83i 

30i5 

17,3 

32 

i  340,83 

19 

SECONDARY 

1)44 

!3,8 

11,2 

99 

S  386,26 

10 

ADMlNSTRi 

2Si6 

6,3 

319.1 

3S 

1  518,85 

19 

TOTAL  PROF 

im 

U3,? 

18.4 

76 

3  382,67 

11 

ILEMENTART 

isai 

92,0 

37,4 

30 

S  329,07 

26 

lECONDARY 

3306 

139,1 

23,8- 

U 

1  3S6.08 

33 

ADnInSTRi 

i9.a 

314,7 

41 

S  552,81 

3 

TOTAL  PROF 

1131 

3l4,3 

19,8 

17 

S  3^0,94 

.23 

(1!  DISTRICTS) 

ELENENTARY 

!413 

96,6 

26.7 

S  3:14,48 

seconoary 

2B9Q 

134,7 

21.3 

S  3^!. 83 

ADHlNiTR, 

5716 

I9i0 

311,4 

S  472,42 

TOTAL  PROF 

5736 

314,0 

18,5 

S  349,82 

ELEMENTARY 

49.0 

19,4 

316 

S  262.51 

267 

SECONDARY 

1243 

58,7 

21,2 

103 

!  301,97 

in 

ADMINSTR. 

1371 

268.5  ' 

147 

s  443,73 

61 

TOTAL  PROF 

2371 

144.8 

16,4 

ill 

i  296,84 

139 

ELEMENTARY 

3970 

139.1 

23.5 

as 

S  3^7,98 

9 

SECONDARY 

1744- ^ 

239.9 

23,9 

20 

1  3^3,10 

24 

ADMiNSTR, 

10210 

41.2 

243,1 

19S 

S  574.82 

2 

TOTAL  PROF 

loiso 

497,1 

10.6 

8 

S  389.94 

7 

ELEMENIARY 

946 

36.5 

26.3 

sa 

1  301,91 

?2 

SECOnDSRY 

1320 

7618 

17,2 

311 

S  293,91 

14S 

ADNlNSTR, 

a4ii 

11.3 

ai2.6 

ail 

1  384.65 

232 

TOTAL  PROF 

1411 

1*8,5 

16,2 

aao 

s  3o6,sa 

96 

ELEMENTARY 

943 

32.S 

29.0 

ai 

1  288,10 

114 

SECONDARY 

1397 

88,8 

15,7 

370 

S  307,46 

89 

ADHlNSTR. 

,2530 

9,0 

231,1 

113 

S  4d!,68 

162 

TOTAL  PROF 

3530 

155.6 

16.3 

117 

S  3ll,14 

87 

OISTRICT  NAHt 


m  0?  SISTRICT 


I/IRASE  FOR  4  3  3  4 


271  BLOOMlNGTON 


4  3  3  S 


174 


4  3  3  5 


w 
si 


ISO  RICHFIILO 


4  3  3  S 


283  ST  LOUIS  PARK 


4  3  3  5 


AV 


IRAGE  m  4  3  3  5 


709  OULUTH 


13  2  4 


AVERAGE  FOR  5  3  34 


ERIC 


SECSNOARlf 
AQNlNlTRi 
TOTAL  PROF 

5  OISTRICTS) 
ELEMENTARY 
SlCONOARif 
ADHlNSTRt 
TOTAL  PROF 


elenentart 

SECONDARY 
AOMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

ILEHENTARlf 
SiCONDARt 
ADMlNSTR, 
TOTAL  PROF 

ELEHENTARt 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

ILEMENTARY 
SECONDARY 
ADHlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PfiOF 

k  DISTRICTS) 
ILIHENTAIY 
SECONDARY 
ADhINSTRi 
TOTAL  PWF 


ILEHENTARY 
SEeONDARY 
ADMlNSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 

1  DiSTRieTS) 

ilenentary 
secondary 

ADMlNSTRi 
TOTAL  PRQF 


4611 
636S 
11948 
11548 


1314 
3113 
5901 


m 
iissi 

2171S 
11711 

3761 

loie 

9374 
9374 

3305 

8457 
B4$7 

3478 

l,!53 
8315 


4814 
6357 
11966 
11966 


B670 
10I5S 
i05ii 
gpS9S 


B670 
10551 
20591 
ifl598 


FTl 
TEACHERS 
OR  ^IAFF 


174.0 
31)1,3 
45.3 

671.2 


86,1 
153,9 

23,3 
323.6 


32T,e 
47&.0 
77,9 
1096,0 

143,0 
E63.0 
39,S 
547.4 

133,9 
230.4 
32,0 
4g3i3 

166,0 
300, S 
39,a 
504,3 


191,5 
292,4 
44,9 
657i8 


.  PUPIL/ 
ITEACHER  OR  STAFF) 
RATIO  RANK 


1084,4 


27.6 
I6,S 
263.6 
17,8 


m 

17.5 


17,1 


24.8 
11,2 
263»8 
17.7 


341.6'  25.4 

,  462,4  aa.i 

79,4  259,4 

I0fi4,4  I9i0 


341,6 

21.4 

462,4 

ii.e 

79,4 

259.4 

19.9 


29 
113 
IS? 

loa 


35 


24*3 

10 

271,7 
19,S 

119 
18 

26.3 
19.1 
237,0 

50 
213 
207 

17.1  ■ 

155 

24,7 

116 

20.0 

163 
lis 

264,3 
17.5 

122 

21.0 

273 

21,3 

96 

275,3 

126 

16.5 

204 

AVE.  ««Lv  ni 

ITEICHfR  OR  STAFH 


I  312,14 
I  337.74 
I  443.90 
I  313.42 


f  3(14.53 
S  330,91 
I  4SBiSI 
5  3M.57 


S  327i88 
S  390.06 
S  5^9.06 
.$  372,86 

S  313,43 

S  3^8,99 

S  526.71 

S  366i02 

I  368,63 
S  440,99 
S  587.96 
S  4!3,i7 

S  391,19 

S  4S3.4S 

S  5?1,31 

i  430.97 


S  316,51 


S  311.2D 
S  3«,34 
I  437.59 
%  326.38 


§1 
52 

36 
41 


28 
8 
12 
16 

48 

36 
14 
24 

4. 
3 
1 
2 

I 
2 
4 
1 


f  4in.BS 

S  548,76 

1  396«S§ 

77 

i  311.20 

53 
66 
68 

44 

S  323,34 

,63 
47 

i  437.59 
S  326,38 

60 

451 


mmi  iTwcHW  or  stsffi  mem  or  staffi 

mmm        twofdistrici            toNi  mmf  m  rank 

0  m       earn    iiRi.^  n.t  • 

aOHlNSTR,          53434       34U3  116. 

TOmPROF         53434      3343,1  15.0      245  1381.62  12 

mm  FOR  1  3  3  4      !  I  DISTRICTS)                        ,  a  i  34fi  t? 

!  490.11 


21467  904,1 

Ik. 

26771  120S.4 

11, 

S3ft34  34l,3 

IS6> 

S3434    ■  3343,1 

11. 

631  ST  PAUL  ^33^ 


SlCONDARf 

TOTAL  PROF         53434    '3343,1       11.0  S  3fll.6Z 


ELENENTARt 
SEeONDARy 
ADHINSTR. 
TOTAL  PROF 


16620 
20549 

725,0 
846.1 

22.9 
24.3 

185 

'  9 

i  313.3! 
S  376.39 

Ik 

la 

40318 

215.4 

187,4 

199 

$  S16,IS 

20 

40358 

1*05.7 

l6iS 

1?? 

$  373.93 

11 

AVERAGE  FOR  5  3  3  5      II  OliTRlCTi)  ,  „ 

w  ILEHENTART  16610        725.  2. 

60  SECONDARY  '^^^^  ^^'3  * 


0 


16610  725,0 

22.9 

PDI49  12*6,5 

24,3 

40351  215.4 

187.4 

ft035i  24nS,7 

16,8 

ADMlNSTfi.  4035B        l\^,<*       Jef*  j  JJj'JJ 

TOTAL  PROF         ft035i      24nS,7       16.8  » 


453 


4. 


1974^1975  TOTM.  FJLL-TIME  EQUIVALENCY  (PTE) 
PROFESSIONAL  STMW  PER  1000  STUDENTS  BY 
REGION,  STATE  AND  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


mRmcTiON 


The  1974-1975  numerical  staffing  adequacy  (NSA)  for  the 
total  full  time  equivalency  (FTE)  profesilonal  staff  per  1000 
students  in  each  Minnesota  public  school  district  is  presented 
by  type  of  district  (4ee  definitions)^  by  region  and  for  the 
state  in  the  following  tables.    Table  1  preaants  the  numerical 
staffing  adequacy  ratio  for  each  region  and  for  the  state.  Table 
2  depicts  the  numerical  staffing  adequacy  ratio  by  school  district. 
The  following  definitions  are  provided  for  interpretation  of  the 
terms s  parameters  and  data  in  the  tables - 

VATA  SOURCES  ANV  VETINITIONS 

Data  Sources 

1974^75  Fall  Enrollment  I    Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education 
School  District  Fall  Reports  (F23=5) 

1974-75  Adjusted  Maintenance  Cost  per  pupil  uniti    Minnesota  State 
Department  of  Education 

1974=75  EARC  (EquallEatlon  Aid  Review  Coimittee)  valuation  per 
pupil  unit  I    Minnesota  Department  of  Education 

1974=75  Personnel  Datai    Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education 

Enrollment  Trends  (1970-71  to  1974-75) i    This  is  the  percentage 

change  in  enrollments  from  the  October  1,  1970  to  October  1^ 

1974  data  taken  from  the  State  Department  of  Education 
School  District  Fall  Reports  CF23-5) • 
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Deflnltlone 


Type  of  District:    Each  school  diatrlct  has  bean  classified  by 

a  fQur-diglt  number  (e.g.  13  13).    Each  digit  representa 
=   the  following  I 

a.  First  digit  -  Dlitrlct  iizei 

1  ^  0-299  students  enrolled 

2  =  300-^799  studenti  enrolled 

3  ^  800-1799  atudents  enrolled 

4  ^  1800  plus  students  enrolled 

5  ^  enrollment  in  the  Cities  of  the  , 

first  class  school  districts 

b.  Secorid  digit  ^  Adjusted  Maintenance  Goat  per  pupil  unit: 

1  -  $0-749 

2  ^  $750-949 

3  ^  $950  plus 

c.  Third  digit  ^  1974-75  EARC  valuation  per  pupil  unit: 

1  -  $0-7999 

2  ^  $8000-15999 

3  ^  $16000  plus 

d.  Fourth  digit  ^  1970-71  to  1974-75  enrollment  trend: 

1  -  10%  or  more  growth 

2  ^  6%  to  9%  groi/th 
3^5%  growth  to  5%  decline 

4  ^  6%  to  9%  decline 

5  -  10%  or  more  decline 


NSA  Ranki     This  is  the  numerical  staffing  adequacy  (NSA)  ranking 
of  total  full  time  professional  staff  per  1000  students. 

Table  li    This  is  the  order  of  the  nimerical  staffing  adequacy 
ratio  in  the  regions  and  the  state.    A  ranking 
of  1  indicates  the  greatest  number  of  total  full 
time  equivalency  staff  per  1000  atudents ,  whereas 
12  indicates  the  fewest  number  of  total  full  time 
equivalency  staff  per  1000  students* 

Table  2i    This  is  the  order  of  the  school  districts  numerical 
staffing  adequacy  ratios.     The  ranking  is  from 
1  to  436;  436  being  the  school  district  with  the 
fewest  total  full  time  equivalency  (PTE)  professiona 
staff  per  1000  students  and  1  being  the  school 
district  with  the  most  full  time  equivalency  (FTE) 
ptofeaslonal  staff  per  1000  students* 
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Average  weekly  salary  i    These' galarles  are  the  ave^aga..  salaries 
for  the  total  full  time  equivalency  (FTE)  professlotiil 
staff  In  the  school  district,  region  or  state. 


Salary  Ranki    This  is  the  ranking  of  average  weakly  salaries. 


Table  1%    This  is  the  order  of  the  salaries  by  region 
and  state  ranging  form  1  being  the  highest 
weekly  salary  to  12,  the  lowest  weekly  salary. 

Table  2i    This  Is  the  order  of  the  average  salaries  by 


school  district.    The  ranking  is  "from  l^to^436| 
1  is  the  highest  average  weekly  salary  and 
436,    the  lowest  average  weekly  salary* 


Insert  Table  I  Here 


Insert  Table  2  Here 


SCHOOL  VlSTRJCrS  WITH  FBJER  TOTAL  PULL  TIME 
EQUWALENCV  (FTE)  PR0FES5IOWAL  STAFF  PER  1000  STUVENTS 
THAN  THE  STATE  At/ERAGE  (57/?  000) 


The  followlig  information  was  gleaned  from  Table  2.    This  ±n^ 
formation  concerns  those  school  districts  with  fewer  total  full  time 
equivalency  professional  staff  per  1000  students  than  the  state 
average  which  is  57/1000.    These  echgol  districte  have  an  asterisk 
by  the  district  name  in  Table  1. 

School  District  Size,    The  percentage  of  these  school  districts  in 
*    each  slge  category  is  as  follows: 


SIZE 


NIMBER 


%  OF  TOTAL  IN 
SIZE  CATEGORY 


0-299 
300-^799 
800-1799 
1800  plus 
Cities  of  the 
First  Class 


0 

13 
36 
68 


0 

8% 
29% 
72% 


33% 
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Enrollment  Trend.    The  percentage  of  theie  school  districts  In 
each  enrollment  trend  category  is  as  follows  i 


mmumm 

TREND 

10%  or  more  growth 

6%  to  9%  growth 

5%  growth  to  5%  decline 

6%  to  9%  decline 

10%  or  more  decline 


%  OF  TOTAL  IN  ENEOLUflNT 

NIMBER  TREWD  CATEGORY 

34  581 
16  48% 
50  30% 
10  13% 

a  8% 


SuTOary,    The  following  gtatements  can  be  made  about  the  above 
information I 

.    55%  of  the  growth  district  have  fewer  total  full  time 
equivalency  (FTE)  professional  staff  per  1000  students 
than  the  state  average  (57/1000). 

,     10%  of  the  declining  districts  have  fewer  total  full 

ti^e  equivalency  (FTE)  professional  staff  per  1000  students 
than  the  state  aveiage  (57/1000)* 

.  70%  of  the  districts  with  1800  or  more  students  have 
fewer  total  full  time  equivalency  (FTE)  professional 
gtaff  per  1000  students  than  the  state  average  (57/1000) 
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TABLE  I 


N§A  AVgRAGI  Mll^lf  SAURY 


mnw  mm 

TVPE  OF  OISTRICT 

NBA 

RANK 

SAL«t 

RANK 

REGION  01 

a 

S  ie4,i7 

13 

KEOiON  n 

19,83 

1 

S  iB8,36 

9 

mm  03 

56.36 

10 

S  333,05 

2 

REGION  04 

S9.^ 

6 

1  195,16 

6 

HCGION  OS 

58,81 

8 

S  !95.3i 

5 

'  REGION  06 

63.68 

3 

1  187.36 

10 

REGION  07 

54.98 

11 

S  194.91 

7 

REGION  08 

64,36 

1 

1  186,08 

11 

REGION'  09 

61.31 

4 

i  391,41 

i 

'     REGION  10 

19,34 

7 

1  30l,a6 

4 

REGION  11 

54,34 

la 

S  314,16 

1 

STATE 

56,99 

9 

S  334,49 

3 

f 


TABLE  2 


DISTRICT  NSN£ 

11H  or  OIITRIST 

5y  OEtR  CRIEK 

13  13 

hiodlE  river 

13  15 

S97  ERSKINE 

n  i  i 

306  LiPORTi 

!  3  i  E 

301  akelev 

13  2  3 

676  BADGER 

i  3  2  3 

26?  SARRITT 

13  2  3 

S70  FINLAYSON 

13  2  3 

523  5ARlf 

13  13 

132  PEtSHSON 

13  2  3 

209  KENSINGTON 

13  3  4 

261  ASHtfY 

13  2  5 

161  GOODrIDGE 

13  2  5 

416  RUSSELL 

13  2  5 

4H  STRAnDQUIST 

1  3  1  S 

61S  VILURO 

13  15 

114  8ACKUI 

13  3  1 

1S8  iomm 

13  3  1 

30-3  NEyil  • 

13  3a 

m  himm 

13  3  3 

flS7  BEAROSLEf 

13  3  3 

413  EAST  CHAIN 

13  3  3 

524  HALSTAD 

13  3  3 

ilS  LVND 

13  3  3 

604  HENfOR 

13  3  3 

635  HILROT 

13  3  3 

338  SIOUK  VALLEY 

13  3  3 

631  iELVlESi 

13  3  4 

Sii  SORUP 

13  3  4 

592  CLIMAIt  -  SHIUY 

13  3  4 

611  CTHUS 

13  3  4 

896  («00D  LAKE 

13  3  4 

3?1 

13  3  1 

kb\  CEYLON 

13  3  5 

13  3  5 

fl  ft  T    f  ^  u  ft 

8W  ECHO 

13  3  1 

2y  EMHOnS 

13  3  5 

iOB  tVSNbVlLLE 

13  3  5 

150  FRANKLIN 

13  3  5 

120  FROST 

13  3  5 

biS  HENORUH  •  PBllI 

13  3  5 

J3£  nUMDULUl 

1  3  3  S 

3S4  KINNEOY 

13  3  5 

3i6  LANCASTER 

1  3  3  B 

669  MSGNOLlA 

13  3  5 

3?6  MARIETTA 

13  3  5 

316  OKABINA 

13  3  5 

516  ROUND  LAKE 

13  3  5 

406  VERD! 

13  3  5 

82lMENAM6ft" 

a  2  I  1 

7U5S 
S6.14 
6g.l3 
66i7g 
75,92 
59,66 
91.11 
66,68 
71.45 
66,37 
61.13 
67,32 
92.7a 
66.90 
87,92 
63,64 
70,24 
65,19 
74.50 
67.62 
74.75 
75.42 
67,87 
75.41 
82.70 
79.23 
79.96 
67,50 
90,27 
74,73 
81.23 
77.05 
83,47 
B3.B3 
77.02 
77,44 
77,59 
69,39 
75,17 

101,09 
74.27 

118.42 
60.63 
70.22 
13,25 

108,35 
86.90 
68,36 

108,30 

=  53,33  .^ 


m 

RANK 

70 

II 
189 
125 

41 
259 

6 

123 
72 

131 
IS 

Hi 

5 

122 
8 

169 
86 

140 
49 

111 
46 
43 

105 
44 
15 
23 
21 

113 
7 

47 
19 
33 
13 
12 
34 
32 
29 
9i 
36 
4 

50 
1 

235 
87 
14 

a 

10 

HI 
3 

379 


AVERAGE  mm 
s  2a3.4i 

S  183.61 
$  293,81 
I  265,36 
I  280,93 
S  2!9,49 
$  271,19 
S  159.61 
S  284,24 
S  272,10 
S  260.96 
$  249,55 
I  135,33 
S  265,40 
S  22S,aa 
S  270,39 
1  237.66 
S  274.19 
I  266,07 
S  169,85 
I  242; 79 
S  241.94 
S  257,06 
S  233,35 
$  240,60 
I  257,91 
S  269,09 
S  240,49 
I  254,16 
S  278,97 
S  26S,00 
i  261,66 
i  263.73 
S  254,22 
I  253,25 
S  230,25 
i  219,48 
S  283.56 
S  264,11 
i  298,91 
S  231,25 
S  268.91 
i  349,15 
i  259.77 
i  22?.39 
I  210,81 
S  279.11 
I  261.6D  . 
1322.5* 


mm 

RANK 

213 
209 
155 
331 
231 
3S6 
2S9 
351 
206 
285 
348 
399 
416 
330 
433 
297 
417 
271 
197 
301 
4!1 
406 
373 
424 
414 
374 
164 
415 
362 
248 
30S 
34§ 
331 
384 
366 
423 
434 
211 
332 
117 
230 
304 
26 
313 
430 
436 
247 
346 

.432.,:..  , 


o 

ERIC 


DISTRICT  Um 
78§  lERTHA  -  HEWITT 

801  mm  niiii 

021  AUOUiON  * 
402  H£nOR!C^5 
424  LESTER  PR4IRIE 
550  UNDEHiiOOO" 

20?  mum 
791  Grey  eagle 

id  HE^JNING  ^ 
7B3  KERKhOVEn" 
m  PLUHftEfi 
409  TrLEH 
761  HANCOCK 
m  LAKE  BENTON 
603  HC  InTOS^, 
763  HEDFOM  " 
238  MABEL  ^  CANTON 
638  SANBORN 
142  BATTLE  LAKE 

a<.s  GlENVILLE 
830  JANISVILLE" 
171  W£STBR0C^ 
297  SPflifiG  GROVE" 
060  GRaCEVILLE 
hkl  GRfOLA-GATZKE 
M  LITILEFDRK 
bVfl  liARfiOAD 
S66  ASrOV 

694  Buhl 
w  clarisia 
002  hill  citv 

036  KELLIHER 
417  yPSALA 
eiB  VE^NOALE 
790  EAGLE  BEND 
486  St/ANVlLLE 
0^5  CROMisELL 
147  DlLWORTH 

363  SOUTH  KOOeHlCHlNO-fi  H 
78?  BHO'^EWIlLI 
734  HENOE«SO 
iflb  ELGIN  - 
140  TAVLQPS 
136  lELWAOE 
?37  POOTEN 
202  DODGE  CENTER 
599  FERnLE.,_-  BILTRAHI 
150  HAWLET  '"' 
265  MOFFmAn 
294  HOUSTON:^ 


uU^IlLE 


nPE  OF  DISTRICT 

nim 

2  2  13 

57.3? 

307 

2  i  U 

17.94 

12  2  1 

13,05 

2  2  2  1 

62430 

n  A  A 

100 

2  2  2  1 

66»42 

129 

2  2  2  1 

54,86 

2  2  13 

58,33 

283 

2  2  2  3 

57,67 

300 

2  2  2  3 

64,61 

Hi 

2  2  2  3 

57,41 

306 

2  ?  2  3 

52,9? 

2  J  i  3 

14,02 

i  I  ft 

160 

2  2  2  3 

63,20 

l7fl 

2  2  2  4 

6OiO0 

210 

2  2  2  4 

66,33 

133 

2  2  2  4 

70, 69 

82 

2  2  2  4 

54,98 

2  2  2  S 

59,67 

158 

2  2  3  1 

62.14 

20^ 

2  2  3  2 

57, S5 

2  2  3  3 

51,24 

217 

2  2  3  3 

56,35 

J£4 

2  2  3  3 

60,25 

24i 

2  2  3  4 

48,20 

433 

n  3  S 

63,34 

2  3  11 

70,98 

11 

2  3  12 

63,75 

167 

2  3  12 

5?, 2^ 

2  3  13 

S9ilfi 

2  3  13 

27^ 

2  3  13 

7ii89 

61 

n  1  3 

T3,3l 

br 

2  3  13 

72.09 

63 

2  3  13 

71,95 

6i 

2  3  13 

61.94 

2  3  14 

?0,79 

79 

2  3  14 

64.36 

15* 

2  3  15 

73.51 

52 

2  3  11 

64,54 

2  3  15 

82.41 

1  4 

2  3  2  1 

58.91 

fill 

273 

2  3  2  1 

63,48 

171 

2  3  2  2 

63.05 

181 

■  3  2  2 

61.88 

111 

2  3  2  3 

62.26 

20! 

2  3  2  3 

63,98 

161 

2  3  2  3 

5?, 01 

317 

2  3  2  3 

2  3  2  3 

55.IS 

343 

2  3  2  3 

79,  ?S 

22 
361 

2  3  2  3 

54.44 

lALARt 

i  |6S,6i 
S  130,42 
S  |4<»,74 
I  !fli.64 
S  272,99 
I  267, 3S 
i  263*48 
I  2S9,li 

$  iii,97 

S  290,74 
I  256,45 
$  259.12 
S  271.32 
S  251.31 
i  23i.?8 
S  286,50 
I  280,73 
$  284. ?1 
S  234.95 
S  285.05 
S  279,66 
S  303.07 
I  280.38 
i  371,31 
$  26Si?? 
i  277.63 
S  262.61 
S  255.97 
S  311.51 
\  313,04 
$  267.35 
I  241.51 
S  246,79 
S  288.74 
I  257,23 
S  278.50 
S  303,18 
I  2I3J2 
$  303.77 
S  211,92 
S  273.73 
S  269.92 
S  231.24 
$  213.97 
i  288,90 
i  212,94 
i  30^,32 
$  288,44 
$  313,66 
i  25?. 21 
$  290,46 


SALASK 
RANK 

306 
427 
410 
220 
277 
314 
341 
183 
341 
173 
376 
361 
291 
365 
425 
196 
233 
205 
419 
201 
240 
110 
235 
IS 
326 
251 
343 
379 
86 
85 
313 
409 
407 
117 
370 
150 
103 
214 
104 
393 
273 
299 
416 
387 
166 
160 
102 
191 
82 
360 
175 


OlSTRJCT  NAME  Wt  OF 

473  IlLE  a  3 

313  WRLST40             ,  i  3 

024  LAKE  Pm  I  3 

88^  MAIEPPA  a  3 

657  HQRs?ISTO«N  E  3 

483  HOTLET  E  3 

627  OKLEE   ,  I  3 

iuosA^ii*  n 

Hi  OSLO  i  3 

630  RED  im  FALLS  I  3 

415  WyslTOn  "  I  3 

134  KUSHFORD  2  3 

576  SiNUSTOME  I  3 

415  SILVIR  LAKE  2  3 

S?7  WILLOW  RIVER  I  3 

Iflfi  ^f<ENSHALL  t  3 

236  mm  I  3 

464  Grove  city  2  3 

403  ivANhOE  i  3 

097  HOOSE  LAKE  t  3 

i33  PHESTON  -  FOUNTAIN  I  3 

129  LANESMRO  2  3 

614  STAHriUCK  2  3 

526  mn  VALLEY  2  3 

726  BECKER  2  3 

u                        646  BIRD  ISLAND  2  3 

I                      341  ATyATEfi'  2  3 

513  mmm  2  3 

217  IHICELVW  2  3 

421  immm  1 3 

126  Clara  city  2  3 

201  CLAREWf^T  2  3 

892  ClAR^FIELO  2  3 

161  CL£^fi8R00K  2  3 

391  tiinim  2  3 

641  DANUBE  2  3 

244  FREEBOR^j  2  3 

078  GARDEN  CITY  2  3 

153  GOODHUE  2  3 

323  HERUN  ml  I  3 

499  L£  ROT  •  OITRANDER  2  3 

497  LYLE  2  3 

636  MORGAN  2  3 

441  NEi^FOLOEN  2  3 

116  PiLLAGEfl  2  3 

195  RANDOLPH  I  3 

i()7                118  RENER  2  3 

^  '            7oa  ToitEs '  mm  1 3 

tl^             079  AMBOf  MOOD  THUNOES  2  3 

H52  CAMPBELL  •  IlNrAH  I  3 


OISTkIU 

lie  1 

Nil 

RANK 

£  3 

1  £93t34 

!  A4 

c  J 

t  3Ei  13 

173 

i  J 

143 

1  £7^i43 

504 

1  3 

64 

S  £73il4 

574 

176 

2  3 

57.91 

295 

t  ^  £.  A  ^  a 

336 

E  3 

6ii3E 

198 

t  tE!  QE 

*  25li93 

391 

S  3 

223 

1  £?7|Qq 

1  ^4 

€  3 

iSiio 

341 

1  30^i97 

90 

2  3 

Li     i  ) 

152 

1  InM 

241 

c  3 

En  1^ 

f  ge3  Si 

J9w 

7  1 

3  Ji  Uy 

1S4 

t  514  4ft 

4?1 

£  ^ 

ill 

1  341  tQ 

411 

£  J 

#   C7f  i Jl 

5  ^ 
4  J 

□ai  id 

lU^ 

C  ^i^4  ft? 

Sab 
£U9 

2  3 

Im 

t  5i7  *ll 

3l3 

I  3 

127 

1  i9Hi37 

129 

!  3 

I7i35 

117 

$  ci3i43 

ill 

2  4 

62i^S 

19S 

S  2S6|53 

371 

I  4 

82*34 

17 

s  2iiiii 

394 

1  4 

iO,T6 

!30 

S  28DJ6 

236 

i  k 

59,47 

251 

S  3l3|9a 

81 

i  5 

7Bi8B 

191 

i  5 

AT  fit 
Q3i06 

IsU 

1  JD£,73 

1  \  1 
111 

AQ 
Q7 

33& 

1 7n 
1  fy 

1  377  11 

1  3 

114 

J  J 

Aft  6h 

1  1 

J  J 

1  1 
J  3 

Al  fih 

1 A^ 

J  J 

?5 

70 

t  5^fl  Q7 

3  3 

&4,  fS 

14b 

t  5/ Q  lA 

401 

3  3 

71,03 

1  £47*40 

Ahn 
40U 

3  3 

37*34 

30? 

i  5Sft  A A 

1  fo 

3  3 

bb 

i  IflP  74 

1  \  3 
lU 

3  3 

J34 

J  J 

f  3fl7  11 

i  Q4 

J  J 

□Si  Uj 

l^t 

4  4yW|U3 

HQ 

t  33?  flQ 
# 

4?  Aft 

1?U 

1  37Q 

t  3An  44 

3  J 

p3i  (q 

Ido 

1  311  A^ 

lAft 

1  1 
3  J 

7n  7E 

ou 

t  3a0  16 

Aft3 

J  J 

1  £H7,7S 

1B7 
411 

3  J 

t  577  ftA 

3  J 

158 

t  3gft  Al 

IQA 

3  3 

60*54 

239 

i  e63jo 

339 

3  3 

60.48 

240 

$  254  JS 

383 

3  3 

S8»91 

274 

S  331.71 

53 

3  3 

61.91 

210 

i  2a9j3 

185 

3  4 

71,24 

74 

S  234.90 

430 

3  4 

73.43 

S3 

S  303,10 

10«> 

DISTRICT  NAME 


TYPE  OF  OIITRICT 


ERIC 


018  CLINTON 

411  CDTTONyoOO 

m  EllEnOALE  •  SENEVi 

649  FAIRFAX 

500  FISHER  , 

m  FLOOOMOO  "'^ 

228  mmHi 

651  HECTOR 
Ibi*  HERMAN 

671  HIUS  -  OEAVlR  Cf?IEK 
633  LAMIE^TON 

m  hortqn 

173  MOUNTAIN  LAKE 

654  RENVILLE 

655  SACRED  HEAR! 
44]  STEPHEN 

lie  STOi^LiEN  -  JEFFERS 

071  ST  ClAIR 
iSB  W&NAI4ING0 
i.59  WELCOME 
n\  ADA 

a^j  aloen 

437  APGrLE 
411  BALATON 

6i7  Buffalo  lake 

S3fi  HuTTtRFIELO 

918  IHANDLER  ■  LAKE  y/lLSSN 

771  ChOKIO  -  AlIERTA 

Oil  COHFhEy 

461  COSMOS 

lil  EDGEhTON 

163  ElSO»  lake 

514  ELLSiiORIH 

219  ELHOWE 

733  GIBdON 

m  GRANADA  -  HUNTLEY 
495  C'RAND  MEAOOi* 
3il  HALL0CK_, 
m  MH^  " 

222  KlESiER  -  WLTIRS 
325  LAkEFIELD 

070  LAKE  CHYSTAL 

072  MAPLETON 

127  umm 

128  MILAN 
414  MINNEOTA 

223  MINNESOTA  LAKE 
7S2  MUfiOOCK 

827  NEK  RiCHLi'NO-HARTLANO 

SO?  NICOLLET 

346  RArMONO 


2  3  3  * 
n  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
13  3  4 
13  3  4' 
2  3  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
2  3  3  4 
?  3  3  5 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  1 
2  3  3  S 
2  3  3  S 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  S 
2  3  3  S 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  1 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  5 

1  3  3  S 

2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  5 
n  3  5 
n  3  i 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  15 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  5 
2  3  3  1 


nsa 

67iBl 
60.57 

73,42 
60.11 
10.02 

6a,23 

62.75 
72.77 
61.46 
61. i? 
66.10 
71.14 

6i.5a 

76.35 
77,53 
76,07 
67.01 
70,51 
67,69 
69.13 
63,41 
74.60 
73.33 
76.03 
77.91 
70, IB 
74,93 
73.02 
6e,03 
86,93 

62,12 
63f05 
76,10 
70,74 
67.73 
6E.97 
66.18 
55,59 
66.10 
73.25 
69,12 
64.34 
7S,B3 
71.46 
6B,52 
77.74 
7Q,4« 
57.61 
77,56 
70,50 


N3A 

urn 

107 

23a 

14 
244 
425 
201 
136 
62 
2il 
97 
■13T 
68 
99 
35 
31 
39 

121 
83 

110 

94 

173 
4B 
16 
40 

U 

as 

45 
60 
104 

9 

207 

112 
31 
81 

109 
96 

135 

342 

136 
SB 
89 

155 
42 
71 

100 
V 
■8S 

303 
30 
84 


mmi  muii  SAUPf 

SULARY  urn 


i  2SI.74 

$  175.34 
S  175.17 
S  241.21 
I  285.41 
i  268.73 
$  210,77 
$  287,57 
S  295.54 
S  253.03 
$  176.62 
$  255.78 
S  292.32 
S  294.21 
i  294,45 
S  261.30 
S  258,45 
S  287,62 
S  167,15 
S  284,17 
S  303. li 
i  252,44 
S  266.09 
$  260.77 
S  26T,i3 
$  247,71 
S  256.00 
S  275.46 
S  277.39 
I  271,98 
S  260.82 
S  307.20 
$  274,28 
$  273.16 
S  276.71 
I  276,28 
I  279,57 
S  285,06 
S  309,11 
i  25?, 12' 
i  304.25 
1  176,95 
S  198.73 
S  265,71 
S  272,80 
S  282,85 
S  247.46 
t  265,74 
S  301,72 
I  265.6'^ 
i  271.79 


245 
269 
412 
19? 
305 
393 
193 
145 
319 
264 
380 
164 
151 
150 
347 
363 

m 

316 
207 
107 
391 
325 
350 
312 
404 
378 
267 
217 
178 
349 
94 

272 
275 
163 
265 
243 
iOQ 
91 
371 
101 
261 
128 
328 
2BD 

217 

405 
327 
116 
329 
288 


O 


ERIC 


im  or  oiSTfiicT 

NS« 

hm 

SALARY 

RANK 

13  3  5 

63,83 

164 

$  270.83 

193 
3S8 

3  3  3  5 

?8,0S 

25 

i  219,27 

4S6  SHERHURN 

3  3  3  1 

66,79 

124 

S  278.40 

251 

m  STEWART 

n  3  1 

70,96 

78 

i  266.55 

319 

4S?  TrIHqnT 

2  3  3  1 

76.11 

37 

$  297,81 

131 

4Si  TRUMAN 

2  3  3  S 

62;46 

!93 

S  257,76 

367 

9U  ULEN  -  HITTERDAL 

2  3  3  5 

UAk 

51 

$  266,10 

324 

641  WALNUT  GROVE 

13  3  5 

61,83 

212 

S  233,93 

423 
33S 

205  ^EST  CONCORD 

2  3  3  5 

67. SO 

114 

i  264,16 

WINNEBAGO 

2  3  3  5 

62.75 

187 

S  254,05 

3S6 

735  ^InThROP 

13  3  1 

71.85 

67 

S  277,34 

ill 

032  BLACkDUCK 

3  2  12 

b\M 

222 

$  234.15 

422 

Q3B  RED  LAKE 

3  2  12 

66,76 

126 

$  272.59 

282 

^53  NE^'  tORK  hills 

3  2  13 

58.61 

278 

S  291,95 

165 

3  2  13 

5l.8i 

m 

S  278,25 

252 

72?  Bi  lAkl 

3  2  2  1 

55,54 

344 

S  279,79 

£38 

466  OA5SEL  =  COKAjO  5^ 

3  2  2  1 

55,34 

351 

$  293,99 

153 

179  DElAnOj^,, 

3  2  2  1 

56.06 

330 

$  257,71 

368 

717  JORDAN 

3  2  21 

54.98 

356 

S  259,25 

359 

8B3  RQCKFORD" 

3  2  2  1 

53,28 

380 

$  218.80 

362 

716  BELLE  .pLAlNE 

3  2  12 

18,07 

292 

1  255.69 

381 

531  BYRON 

3  2  2  2 

52.50 

394 

S  272.43 

283 

573  HInCkLET  " 

3  2  2  2 

55,98 

331 

i  281,66 

227 

7^2  LONU  PRAIRIE 

3  2  2  2 

5b,'3 

288 

S  318,48 

71 

m  PIEHZ^ 

3  2  2  2 

13,76 

373 

i  282,86 

116 

b]^  STt^^RTviLLE 

3  2.1  2 

59,35 

266 

S  271.91 

217 

l-T     fii^l  f=w;" 

hi  BAGLET 

3  2  2  3 

55.94 

334 

S  303.98 

103 

252  CANNON  FALLS 

3  2  2  3 

54.07 

366 

S  338.69 

40 

Ul  chatfielo 

3  2  2  3 

60.15 

2M 

s  29?. ai 

m 

3J3  DOVER  '  EfOTA 

3  2  2  3 

59,82 

254 

1  289,25 

182 

ft  fi  H    t  C  1/  A  5^ 

3  2  2  3 

50.74 

416 

1  302.46 

113 

OdJ  rRAZEl  ii  VERGAS 

3  2  2  3 

17.94 

?93 

i  275,37 

268 

739  KIHb^LL 

3  2  2  3 

58,46 

281 

S  238.97 

416 

300  LA  Cf^ESCENT" 

3  2  2  3 

53.91 

370 

S  158,36 

364 
377 

3  2  2  3 

58, 4B 

?M 

S  256.28 

D'i  FInl  LITT 

3  2  2  3 

53,86 

372 

I  282,41 

223 

n?  mi  (iivEi'' 

3  2  2  3 

57,49 

305 

S  272.76 

281 

^35  wflUBUN 

3  2  2  3 

69,04 

95 

S  296.01 

142 

001  AIiKiN 

3  2  2  't 

57,28 

312 

1  291.45 

167 

062  OmTOnVIllE 

3  2  2  4 

58.99 

272 

i  295.03 

148 

876  ANNAnOAlE 

3  2  3  1 

49,13 

427 

S  257.40 

369 

39^  MONfGQNESy  *  lONSOALE 

3  2  3  1 

57.27 

313 

S  248,94 

403 

3  2  3  1 

50,85 

414 

S  295,09 

147 

119  WLI^ER?!  ^ 

203  HAYnELD ''^ 

3  2  3  2 

56.32 

125 

S  293.63 

156 

3  2  3  3 

54, 8« 

359  . 

S  317.31 

74 

5y  PELlCftN  RAPIDS* 

3  2  3  4 

52.77 

189 

1  268.38 

307 

OSS  SPRhGFlELD 

3  2  3  4 

59.06 

270 

1  291,44 

168 

m  mam 

3  2  3  5 

67.81 

106 

i  118,94 

431 

885  Sr  HICHAE'-ALBWTVILLE 

•  3  3  1  1 

57,73 

298 

S  258.10 

366 

738  HOLOlNGfOSD 

3  3  13 

67,07 

i  ?4^-97 

DISTRICT  NAHC 


k\limi  «EKLf  SiLARif 


,114             11.13      316               i  385 

^^^^LV  :          B               S  345. 15  31 

6iliABBlTT  J                '                          S3Z2.U  61 

699  OlLil^T  3  3    S              J                                 j^^^^^  74 

319  mmm  -  mm  3  3                .                       ^  ^^7^ 

^63  EDEN  VALLlT  -  mm  3                         '           «                 j  35^,17  9? 

3«LECtNTP  '5                           iaw,91  103 

?.8l  MAPLE  LJK£  s  16^.7?  33^ 

MOONAHIA"  1  302.09  M 

iS5  PINE  ISLAND  '                            S  3l3.17  B3 

l^aSARTELL  '7.                          S3fl?.0l  95 

111  WATEHTOWN,-  HAYER  3  3  2                                                j  g^j^;,^  2,1 

813  LAKE  CltY'^  i                      31        313                 S  i6& 

393  LE  SUEUR  -  3  3  2  2                                               j  ^S^t.!?  10^ 

5U  PAR^ERS.PRAIHIE  3                        '                            5^78.13  113 

7^5  ALliSNV  "  3  3  2  J                    .       _  .                  J  32ij|  |i 

a93Bi«ai!K^'  3  3Z                   -                           j^^j^y  195 

093  CARLTON            .  '         ^335                 J  281.41  m 

mmwi  ^imm  |'      y           1 33M1  39 

317  OEES  RIW^  •          12                S263.73  337 

BBC  HOWARD  LAKE  3  3  13                6^=           _                   j  ^^^^^g  313 

I0MA55ON  -  HANTORmLE "      3  3  •                            ^  ^^g^gg  266 

niWSmLl  '-  '         3  ^                 S  391.96  92 

^"'WH  *         5^               Slil.il  iis 

eiOPLAlNViE^  Q                           S  197.1?  134 

637  REDWOOD  FALLS  '           g                 I  3B3.y  105 

7.3  SAU.  CENTRE  3  313                 •                   ,          ,  ^..^  3,7 

231  SPRING  VALLir^  •           .                 _  ^^^^^^  3^, 

flil  WABASHA  •          jg                 s  266,Zi  313 

8t?*WW  •        ,7,               S30B.S6  93 

r'7W  '        17.                S30M1  109 

ZKALEODNiA  '         ^                 S  290.66  IH 

611GLEN*00D  '         '^j,                 1  295.16  m 

39Q  LAKE  OF  THE  '                               J  301.77  ^ 

'.31MSHN0MEN  3      4              5-        _                 J  3,7^^7  132 

7&9HQRRIS  ^                    •         L                  1274.77  170 

682  ROSEAU  5  J                 '          ia                 S  304.70  91 

SSI  ST  CHARLES  3  3  2  4                 •                            ^  3^7^57  75 

7T7  BENSON  3  3  2  1              6^  '                               ^^^^gj  ^7 

697EVEL£tH  "  •                              i  376.31  13 

703  MOUNTAIN  IRON  3  3  2  5                _                                ^  jjj^gg  gj 

583  PIPESTONE  3  3  2  5_                         '^^                j  277^7  aS? 

504  SlAYTON  3    2  J                   .       j^7                 J  3ii,.i6  7S. 

lOSFULDA  •         '53                 S27M7  149 

64SWABA550  ^  Si^^      396                1  338.37  43 

110  KACONiA  3  J  J  1 


DisTRicT  nm 


m  OF  DISTRICT 


511  mun 

HI  lAPNESviLlE* 
116  BLUE  EARTH 

115  CiiS  LA^E 

422  ClENCOE 
154  KENVON  . 
6i7  LEwISTOn" 

101  NORMOD  -  YOUNG  AMERICA 
653  OLIVIA 

084  %m  in 

411  TfiACY 
395  WATEHVILlE 

731  arlington 

756  Blooming  prairie 

166  cook  county 

324  JACKSON., 
670  LUVi^iNE" 

377  HAOISON 
590  SOiilMLAND 
840  ST  JAHES 
446  WAfiHEN 
260  ZUMBHOTA 
891  CANBr 

378  O&mW 

175  GOLDEN  VALLEY"' 

694  GOANITE  MllS 

637  HAOElIA 

224  yiLLS 

803  ;»HEAI0N 

912  HIlACA  " 

Oil  ANOKA ^ 

l4l  CnISaGO  LAKES'^ 

7S0  COLD  SPRINj)  -  RICHHOND  " 

728  Elk  klVER  " 

192  FARMlNQfON  - 

631  Forest  lake 

194  LAKtVlLL,£^' 
740  MELROSE  " 
721  m  PRAGUE  * 
m  Hm'H  BRANCH  " 
196  ROsEmOUNT 
015  ST  FhancIS 

199  mm  QROVE  -  PINE  BEND  5'; 
332  MORA" 

309  PARK  PAPIOS  . 
047  Sau;^  PAPIDS'^ 
022  DETROIT  LAKES 
OSi  FOLEY  " 


3  3  3  2 
3  3  3  3 
3  3  3  3 
3  3  3  3 
3  3  3  3 
3  3  3  3 
3  3  3  3 
3  3  3  3 
3  3  3  3 
3  3  3  3 
3  3  3  3 
3  3  3  3 
3  3  3  3 
3  3  3  3 
3  3  3  3 
3  3  3  4 
3  3  3  4 
3  3  3  4 
3  3  3  4 
3  3  3  4 
3  3  3  4 
3  3  3  4 
3  3  3  4 
3  3  3  4 
3  3  3  4 
3  3  3  1 
3  3  3  i 
3  3  3  5 
3  3  3  5 
3  3  3  5 
3  3  3  5 

3  3  3  5 
M  1  3 

2  2  1 
2  2  1 
2  2  1 
2  2  1 
2  2  1 
t  2  1 
2  2  1 
2  2  1 
42  2  1 

4  2  2  1 
4  2  2  1 
42  2  1 
4  2  2  2 
4  2  2  2 
4  2  2  2 
4  2  2  2 
4  2  2  3 
4  2  2  3 


NSA 

5a, 71 

64,39 
^  .26 
t  .57 
61,78 
73,13 
15,49 

59,93 
59.86 
15, 9B 
57,81 

60,60 
59,29 
64,29 
62,45 
§9,06 
62.59 
61.25 
65. OS 
56,52 
64,16 
71,04 
61,03 

63, as 

67,78 
60,65 
64,48 
56,97 
62,13 
67.41 
67,1? 
65,97 
52.28 
4fl,39 
55.73 
51,22 
51,24 

52.08 
51,14 
54.10 
56,27 
50,05 
46,63 
4B.22 
53,U 
41,59 
49, IB 
55, 84 
S5,.44 
52,01 


NSA 

Rank 

277 
1S3 
364 
219 
214 
59 
346 
252 
253 
332 
296 

267 
157 

21. 
191 
225 
141 
322 
1S9 
76 
228 
163 
108 
234 
151 
311 
206 

lis 

119 
138 
398 
430 
340 
411 
410 
400 
412 
367 
32? 
424 
43b 
432 
182 
428 
426 
336 
349 
402 


AVIWGE  WEEKLY 

Si 


S  279.03 
1  283,31 
S  296,43 
S  327.26 
S  313,17 
S  29?. 30 
S  290,01 
i  301,00 
$  277.61 
$  290,78 
S  295.99 
S  297.58 
f  266,28 
S  2?I,D6 
S  293,51 
$  166,46 
I  297,36 
I  3lS,87 
I  182,77 
S  292,71 
$  290.91 
$  28], 94 
I  188,52 
i  293,33 
$  299,96 
i  270.78 
I  31US1 
S  386.77 
S  314,12 
S  293,09 
S  267,6? 
S  269,90 
S  300.83 
I  293,99 
S  26?,54 
$  281,14 
I  323,19 
S  264.79 
$  273.41 
i  272.84 
1  2fl?,3] 
S  279,49 
i  269,34 
I  262,28 
$  290,04 
i  297,95 
S  288,14 
S  299,99 
S  266,23 
I  269.32 


RANK 

298 

IIS 
141 

59 

84 
138 
1?9 
119 
256 
171 
143 
133 
321 
286 
157 
320 
13? 

?0 
218 
161 
171 
224 
190 
158 
124 
294 


79 
159 
310 
300 
120 
154 
311 
223 

64 
333 
274 
279 
181 
244 

302 
344 
1?8 
130 
1S9 
123 
322 
303 


m            WEWSI  rtEKLT  lAL/iW 

A  1  1  1             §3.34      37S               J  3Sl,a6  118 

012  CENTENNIAL  g      3gg                M^M?  31 

T04  PROCTOR*  .  i  31I.S6  7? 

Wmm\  :                           S  301.57  117 

200  HAST1N5S"  '  ^3  j  338,37 

477  PRINCETON^  '                              H^S.Il  M 

B33  SOUTH  y«HlpN  COUNTf  .                            ^  g^^^g^  j^p 

03liEHlOJl^  '          ^5                 s36S.9a  11 

621  HOUNDS  VII«^  •           1                5  337.37  ^6 

7^2  ST  CLOUD*  *  3  1  2              5i,S5       J_  _ 

t9i  AUSON^  .  HOYT  LAKES  Ui                     •          ^                    ^  54 

595  EAST  OWNO  FOSKI  •                              53^3,15  38 

61"^^^               .  '                            1  347.10  30 

361  INTERNATIONAL  FALLS*  J3    3                 •                            1309.31  m 

481  LITTLE  FALLS  ^=  '                            j  338,,7  53 

832MHE0H  •         ^  g                 S  290.11  177 

^                        659  NCRthFliLD         ,  ^323  0.5 

016  SPRING  Lf  PARK  *  4  3  1                   •  |  | 

108  ST  PETES  '           3                 SJflMl  9? 

564  THIEF  RIVER  FAL^tS*  ^3                                                  j  3  9  15  57 

62.  yNITE  m  LAKE"  J  3                      .                              ,  g^^-,  „2 

347  WILLNAR  ^                     I                 S39S.bi  121 

24l«TLEA==  .                 •                            1  347,50  29 

094CLO0UET            A  •           ^7                  i37M4  14 

013  COLUMiU  HEIGHTS  ,       '                            S  279.18  346 

1^4  FEMUS  FALLS  ,  '                            5357.36  S 

006  SOUTH  ST  PAUL"  .        •          ^5                 S  3^1,,^  ^7 


4?a  AUSTIN          ^  li    e'              '36  310                 *  371,11  19 

286  BROOKLtN  CENTER                                    '  j  3^6.9^  31 

316C0LEPAINE                                 .              *  j  3S^.|9  10 

^SIHIBBING^                                            •  ^5  S  331,64  S4 


ERIC 


281  ROBBINSOALE'-^  '  S  33M0  4l 

710  ST  LOUIS  COUNTT  '  ^                 53,5,37  33 

TOfeVWIA.^  *  S3a0j3  69 

1918URNSVILLE'-  3^  1314.36  II 

112  CHASKA  -J  S  33S,D9  45 

SIHOENWAIRIE"  •  3               i  292,57  163 

8BIHQNTICELL0"  '  j  Ii2j3  ail 

9^.  720  SNAKOPEE  ^33  1  61- '6 


DISTRICT  mi  TVPE  OF  SlSTfilCT 

834  ITILLWTER'*  433  1 

m  mm  J  4331 


214  rninw 


4  3  3  1 


07?  MmiO'i     ^  4  3  3  1 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALMCY  (FTE)  PROFESS'IONAL 
STAFF  BY  AGE  3,  EXPERIENCE  AND  ; 
TRAINING  LEVELS  IN  THE  REGIONS, 
THE  STATE p  AND  IN  SCHOOL  : 
DISTRICTS  SORTED  BY  ENROL^NT 
TREND  AND  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SIZE 


.The  tables  In  this  paper  present  a  comprehensive  vltw  ofi-^^e 
distribution  of  the  total  full--time  equivalency  (FTE)  profeasionlfl 
staff  in  the  state  of  Minnesota^  the  regions  and  in  school  districts 
sorted  by  enrollment  trend  and  school  district  size,   (4£e  page.  396*) 
for  a  review  of  the  definition  of  terms  used  in  these  tables) 


Table  1  is  the  distribution  of  the  full-time  equivalency 
(FTE)  professional  staff  in  each  region  and  the  state*  by  age  and 
average  weekly  salary.    This  data  is  presented  for  the  follov^ng 
classifications  of  staff  i     (1)  total  ad^nistratlqnj  (2)  total 
instructional  staff*  and  (3)  total  professional  staff.   (4ee  pages 
398-416). 

Table  2  is  the  distribution  of  the  full--tlme  equivalency 
(FTE)  professional  staff  in  each  enrollment  trend  category  by  age 
and  average  weekly  salary.    This  data  is  presented  for  the  following 
classifications  of  staff i     (I)  total  administration,   (2)  total  in- 
structional staff,  and  (3)  total  professional  staff.     (^ee  pages 
417-421). 

Table  3  is  the  distribution  of  the  full-time  equivalency 
(FTE)  professional  staff  in  each  school  district  size  category 
by  age  and  average  weekly  salary.    This  data  Is  presented  for  the 
following  classifications  of  staffi     (1)  total  administration, 
(2)  total  instructional  staff*  and  (3)  total  professional  staff. 
(4ee  pages  422-426  ). 

*  In  Tables  1  and  4|  the  classifications  of  staff  for  the  state 
Include  the  following  I     (1)  superintendents   (2)  assistant  superintendent , 
(3)  kindergarten,   (4).  elementary  principals  and  assistants,   (5)  sec- 
ondary principals  and  assistants,   (6X  total  MdmlMstration,  (7)  ele- 
mentary teacher^   (8)  secondary  teacher,  (9)  other  instructional  staff, 

(10)  total  instructional  staff,  and  (11)  total  professional  staff* 
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Table  4  ia  the  distribution  of  the  full-time  equivalency 
(?TE)  professiQnal  staff  in  each  region  and  the  state  by  training 
levels  and  years  of  experience/    This  data  is  presented  for  the 
following  classifications  of  staff t     (I)  superintendent,   (2)  total 
administration,   (3)  elemencary  classroom  teacher,   (4)  secondary 
classroom  teacher,   (5)  total  instructional  staff,  anu  (6)  total 
professional  staff,     (4 ee  pages  427''=452)» 

Table  5  is  the  distribution  of  the ^full-time  equivalency 
- (FTE)  professional  staff  in. each  enrollment  trend  category  by 
training  levels  and  years  of  experience*     This  data  is  presented 
for  the  following  classifications  of  staffs     (1)  superintendent^ 
(2)  total  administrations   (3)  elementary  classroom  teacher,  (4) 
secondary  classroom  teacher,   (5)  total  Instructional  staff,  and 
(6)  total  professional  staff,     (4ee  pages  453«460) , 

Table  6  is  ehe  distribution  bf  the  full-time  equiyalency 
(FTE)  professional  staff  in  each  school  district  mizm  category 
by  training  levels  and  years  of  experience.-    This  data  Is 
presented  for  the  following  classifications  of  staff*     (I)  super-^ 
intendent,   (2)  total  administration ,   (3)  elementary  classroom 
teacher,   (4)  secondary  classroom  teacher,   (5)  total  instructional 
staff,  and  (6)  total  professional  staff.     C^ee  pages  461-471 ) 


Classifications  of  Staff 

Superintendent:     Includes  that  portion  of  a  person's  assign^ 

raent  spent  in  the  position  of  a  superintendent  expressed 
in  full-time  equivalency  (FTE). 

Total  administratloni     Includes  that  portion  of  a  perion's 
assignment  spent  in  the  position  of  superintendent,  , 
^  assistant  superintendent ,  elementary  principal,  assistant 
elementary  principal,  secondary  principal,  assistant 
secondary  principal*  other  administrative  and  supervisory 
personnel  expressed  In  full--tlme  equivalency  (FTE). 

Elementary  classroom  teacher i     Includes  that  portion  of  a  person's 
assignment  spent  In  the  position  of  a  teacher  in  grades 
one  (1)  to  six  (6)  expressed  in  full-time  equivalency <FTE) , 

Secondary  classroom  teacher:     Includes  that  portion  of  a  person'' s 
assignment  spent  in  the  position  of  a  teacher  in  grades 
seven  (7)  to  twelve  (12)  expressed  in  full-time  equivalency 
(PTE)*        ^  ^  , 

Total  inatructional  staff i     Includes  that  portion  of  a  person's 
assignment  spent  in  the  position  of  a  teacher  in  grade 
kindergarten  through  grade  twelve^  and^.that  portion  of  . 
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a  person*s  assignment  spent  in  the  position  of  special 
education  staff,  pupil  personnel  staff,  and  special 
subject  staff  expressed  in  full--time  equivalency  CFTE) , 

Total  professional  staff i     Includes  tlmt  portion  of  a  person's 

assignment  spent  in  the  adisinietrative  and/or'  instructional 
classifications  defined  above  expressed  in  full-time 
equivalency  (FTE), 

EnrQllmertt  Change 

Enrollment  change  1^     Includes  data  from  all  districts  which  had 
10%  or  more  growth  in  enrollment  from  October  1^  1970  to 
October  1,  1974. 

Enrollment  change  2 1    Includes  data  from  all  districts  which  had 
6%  to  9%  growth  in  enrollment  from  October  1,  1970  to 
October  1,  1974, 

Enrollment  change  3i  Includes  data  from  all  districts  which  had 
5%  growth  to  5%  declini  in  enrollment  from  October  1,  1970 
to  October  l^  1974* 

Enrollment  change  4*     Inciudes  data  from  all  districts  which  had 
6%  to  9%  decline  in  enrollroent  from  October  Ip  1970  to 
October  1,  1974. 

Enrollment  change  5i     Includes  data  from  all  districts  which  had 
10%  or  more  decline  in  enrQllment  from  October  1,  1970  to 
October  1,  1974, 


District  Size 


District  size  ll     Includes  data  from  all  independent  dis^icts 
which  had  an  enrQllment  of  0—299  on  October  1^  1974. 

District  alEe  2:     Includes  data  from  all  indepandent  districts 
which  had  an  enrollment  of  300-799  on  October  Ij  197'4. 

District  size  3i     Includes  data  from  all  independent  districts 
which  had  an  enrollment  of  800-^1799  on  October  1,  1974. 

District  si^e  4:     Includes  data  from  all  independent  districts 
which  had  an  enrollment  of  1800  plus  on  October  1,  1974. 

District  size  5i     Includes  data  from  the  cities  of  the  first 
class  districtSi  '  ■ 

Average  weekly  salary 

This  is  the  salaries  of  the  full-time  equivalency  (FTE) 
professional  staff  is  each  age  category  and  staff  classification 
divided  by  the  number  of  staff  in  that  category  and  classification. 
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4.6 

1.6 

76.1 

67,6 

47,1 

65* 

TOTAL 

6 

•6 

9 

16,1 

1.6 

lil.S 

6.0 
1.6 

196,3 
149.1 

4.9 
4.9 

116.0 

iio.5 

6,6 

87.0 

6 

16,6 

fl 

13.6 

1.9 

13.9 

14.0 

S93,9 

mi 


mm  03 


TOUL  ADMINISTRaTIDM 


WEEKLY  SALARY 

20*24 

21*29 

30-3i 

»  3i-39 

40-44 

^S«<|9 

10*54 

IS-II 

^  60-64 

hi* 

TOTAL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.2 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

fl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

iS 

4,0 

0 

e 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

iiO 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.6 

2.? 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

3i3 

1216-315 

0 

0 

l.P 

3,0 

0 

I.O 

0 

1.0 

.5 

6" 

9 

7.S 

0 

0 

0 

3.0 

1.9 

1.5 

1.0 

1.6 

0 

6 

9 

11.0 

f3H-37! 

0 

0 

9 

3.2 

5.0 

5.4 

i.s 

2.S 

1.8 

.8 

9 

24.! 

$376-405 

0 

0 

0 

2.^ 

5.0 

9,1 

7.0 

2,7 

3,6 

a.i 

0 

32,7 

0 

0 

0 

S.l 

6.0 

17.4 

7.5 

9,9 

1.9 

7.S 

4.9 

S9,4 

|436t 

0 

0 

!.0 

6,0 

26.B 

32,2 

35.0 

17.0 

16.0 

7.0 

Sifi 

156.0 

TOTAL 

/  0 

*5 

6,6 

2S.4 

4I.S 

67.2 

S3.0 

47,7 

a7,o 

iT.i 

9,2 

299.9 

REGION  03  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF  ' 


AGE  IN  Hm  - 

WEWLt  SALARY 

UNOER  20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40*44 

45-49 

50*54 

55*59 

60-64 

65* 

TOTAL 

$0-165 

9 

6.6 

6.0 

6.6 

9.0 

6*0 

4.5 

1.0 

2.5 

e 

2.0 

44.2 

S166-19S 

0 

14,0 

6.4 

B.5 

4,0 

.  6.2 

5,5 

l.i 

0 

1.0 

1.0 

49.1 

$196-221 

0 

125.3 

183.1 

25.3 

14,3 

11,S 

11.8 

8.0 

7,0 

1.0 

1.5 

393,2 

$226-215  ■ 

.0 

54.5 

249.1 

67.4 

32.1 

20.0 

15.0 

13.0 

13.4 

li.O 

7.9 

484.0 

$216-285 

9 

1,6 

191,0  ' 

120,0 

41,6 

26,4 

aSiO 

18,9 

12,0 

16,0 

17,1 

470.4 

$286-315 

0 

0 

95,2 

iso.o 

33,4 

37.4 

26iO 

29,1 

27.5 

10.9 

13,0 

421.7 

^  $311,345 

9 

0 

10,6 

138,0 

83.1 

79,6 

63.0 

50,9 

51.S 

62.0 

21.5 

565.3 

g  $346475 

0 

1.2 

2.0 

69.4 

86.6 

63.5 

53.6 

41.1 

49.2 

49.0 

22,9 

437,9 

$376-405 

0 

.3 

.1 

Sl.g 

107.0 

90.2 

79.1 

59.9 

57.2 

52,8 
35.5 

25.0 

528.3 

$406-431 

9 

0 

2.2 

17,6 

93.0 

119,3 

114.6 

97.5 

56.1 

17i0 

552.8.,. 
180.4 

$431. 

9 

.i 

4.5 

4,5 

21.8 

46,7 

37.0 

27,8 

21,3 

10,8 

1.5 

1 

TOTAL 

0 

204.1 

751, S 

663.5 

531,2 

506. B 

435.0 

349.8 

297,7 

250,2 

137.3 

4127.1 

^Q  ^^  REOlON  03  TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 


'*»*  AOE  IN  TEARS  *- 

yEEKLY  SALARY 

UNDER  20 

20*24 

25*29 

30*34 

35- 

$0-165 

0 

6.6 

6.0 

6,6 

9,0 

$l66*Hi 

9 

14,0 

6,4 

8,5 

4,0 
14,3 

$196*225 

0 

125.S 

187,5 

25,3 

$126-255 

9 

54,5 

249,5 

67,4 

32,1 

$256-2iS 

9 

l,f 

191,6 

122.7 

41,6 

1286-315 

9 

i) 

96,2 

1S3.0 

■  33.4 

$316-345 

9 

0 

10.6 

141.0 

91.0 

!346-3?S 

9 

1.2 

2,0 

72.6 

91,9 

S376-405 

0 

,3 

.6 

58.4 

112,6 

$406-435 

9 

0 

2.2 

22.6 

99.0 

0 

9 

.5 

5,5 

10, § 

48,6 

ERJC 


489 


BBP«PHSi 

40^44 

45,49 

50-54 

55-59 

60.64 

65* 

TOTAL 

6.0 

4,5 

1.0 

1,5 

6 

2.2 

44.4 

6,2 

5.5 

2,5 

0 

1.0 

!.9 

49.1 

11,5 

11.8 

8,0 

7.9 

1.0 

5.5 

397.7 

20.0 

iSiO 

14,0 

13.6 

liiO 

7.0 

485.2 

26.4 

25.0 

18.9 

12.0 

16,0 

17,8 

473,7 

38.4 

26,0 

31.1 

18.9 

10,0 

13.0 

429,2 

Sill 

64.0 

53,5 

il.S 

61.0 

ai.B 

S?6,3 

68,9 

56.0 

43,6 

54.0 

49.8 

22.0 

462  ll 

100.0 

S6.1 

62.6 

60. B 

ss.o 

25.0 

510.9 

136.7 

122.1 

107.4 

5B.0 

43,0 

21,0 

612.1 

71,1 

71.0 

i4,i 

37,3 

17,8 

19.5 

336ii 

I 


REGION  0^ 


15- us 

S196-a2S 
TOTAl 


TOTAL  AOHINISTRATIOM 


UNDER  SO 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 


«  A6E 

IH  YEARS 

10*1* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i.o 

0 

uo 

0 

Q 

0 

A 

n 

y 

Ui 

0 

1*0 

l.S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

s.o 

0 

uo 

1*0 

0 

9 

3.0 

ItO 

6.B 

U,6 

3S-39 
0 
9 
9 
9- 
0 

I.I 
1.0 

s.o 

3.9 

•no 


9 

9 

1.9 
liO 
1.0 
3.4 
1.4 
5.7 
6.0 
4.7 
6.5 

31,7 


4§*4f 
9 
9 
9 
0 
0 

J.l 
M 
4*8 
7*9 

et7 

6i4 

33t4 


§9-14 
9 
9 

e 

9 

1.0 
l.i 
3,1 
3.5 
1,8 
7i0 

II.B 


REGION  94 


WEEKLY'  SALARY 
fQ-i65 
1166-195 

■  %m*m 

S2i6-2S5 
S2S6-28S 

iaB6«ai§ 

§316-345 
S346-375 
1376-405  , 
S406-435 
S436* 

TOTAL 


TOTAL  iNSTRgcTIONAL  STAFF 
 p  AGI  IN  YIARS  


UNDER  26 
0 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


E6-24 
1.6 
16  »9 

4f*7 
1,4 
9 

.6 
•6 

U2 

9 

•e 

181,4 


25*29 
9,0 
24,9 
166,4 
217.6 
97,6 
25.0 
5.4 
3.2 
2. a 
.6 
2.5 

555,0 


30-34 
8.3 
E.S 
il.7 
34.1 

91.1 

ao.s 

40.3 
12.0 

8.Q 

3.6 

6.1 

355,7 


3S*39 
3,4 
1.0 
13.2 
Is.l 

41.0 
6S,4 
53.6 
23.0 

9,0 
lOii 

7,1 

149.1 


40*44 

5.9 

S.4 
10.^ 
12,3 
13.0 
49,1 
17,7 
47,9 

9,0 
15.3 

7.7 

143.2 


45*49 
3i§ 

I.  9 
6.S 

15*6 
19iO 
37.3 
58.1 
34.1 
il.l 

II.  6 
S.O 

115.6 


S0-i4 

1.7 
7.9 
8.4 

li.l 
13»0 
4I.B 

41.1 

33.5 
9,1 
E.9 
1.6 

1S3,8 


178 


ReOlON  04 


ilEKLY  SALARY      UNOfR  20 

10-165  9 

Sl66-I9i  9 

1196-225  9 

...    S  226*255  9 

1216*285  9 

sais-sis  0 

,      $316-341  9 

i346'-37S  9 

S376-40S  9 

S406-43i  9 

$436*  9 

<^    At.  9 
ERIC, 


TOTAL  PROFESSION*!'  STAff 


-  AGE 

20*24 

1.6 
26,9 
99.6 
49,7 

1,4 
0 

,6 
.6 

1.2 
0 

•  3 
lSi,4 


IN  YEARS 
gS-29 
9,0 
24,9 
169,2 
218,6 
97,6 
26.0 
6.4 
3,2 
2.8 
1.6 
2,5 

561,8 


30-34 

6,3 

2.5 
19,0 
S4,l 
91,1 
82,0 
42.0 
15.0 
l&.O 

4.6 

9.5 

374,3 


35-39 

3.4 

2.0 
13.1 
U.l 
41.0 
7i,0 
S4.6 
31.0 
II. 0 
13.0 
U.l 


40.44 

5,0 

5.4 
11.4 
13.3 
14.0 
52.9 
60.1 
13.6 
IS.o 

20.0 
14,2 


273,5  274,9 


41-49 

3*5 

2,9 

6(8 
15.6 
19*0 
40.4 
61.0 
39.0 
19.0 
10.3 

ii«4 

249.0 


50-54^ 
1.7 
7.0 
8.4 

iiii 

14.0 

47,0 
46*0 
37.0 
11*0 
9,0 
14,4 

210*6 


REOION  OS  TOTAL  MHlNISTRAtlON 


mmmmmmmmmmmmm 


ifif  IN  TEARS  ..«■«-—-"■•""*««•••-*"«•■'■'•■■'"■"■■"■"""' — 

m^^mf  UNDEUO   lel'  il    m    nf  ^  '^f 

S^3M55  0         0        1.  j        >•  3.1 

^^8^"31S  0  fi         .  .  •  •  I.  0  11.7 

!    5    J   M   M   4   U   b.o   8.a       m  m.. 

TOTAL  0  0  17.3       a^.^       13'^  ^^'^       ^^'^  ^'^ 

RIGION  OS  leTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 

 4GI  IK  mm  .   

,ttKus.*         ;4  .^'1?     T  1  «!i 

sa-ii5  0      2«o  9  ,1      t*      IK      IB  3I.E 

i  i  I  i  li  «i!  s ,  ,      I  si 

•  *     !  1    •    1  in  It!  11:1  i::!  :i 

':2r    1  1.!  w  i>     , "  M  '-^    '  ^'-^ 

lie.S     113.S     108,3      ??.*  w.i 


TOTAL 


RieioN  OS  TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  iTAFf 


0 

U9,9 

481.1 

i30«4 

166,0 

13!,7 

TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

.„„,  AGE  IN  TEARS 

UNDER 

1  lO-l* 

30-34 

35-39 

40.44 

0 

7.5 

1.0 

1.5 

0 

e 

13.S 

11,0 

3,9 

6 

0 

D 

93.1 

113,4 

9,2 

7,0 

I.D 

0 
Q 

36,6 

lei.e 

40.7 

ia,o 

8,0 

IJ 

130, i 

50,7 

13,5 

14.9 

0 

1.9 

18,0 

53,0 

34i4 

13,0 

5 

0 

4.6 

ii.O 

39.6 

29.1 

0 
fi 

1.2 

3.0 

19,0 

39,5 

31,1 

0 

2.2 

7,6 

21.0 

14,0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

4,6 

7,0 

h' 

1.3 

3,7 

i.B 

^.6 

1?  > 

&5.49  56>i4      SS-Si      6Po64  61*  ToTiL 

UlEKLy  SALARY     UNDER  iO  .u-.,  .  ^ 

!!'^?^            «  .1  l1  3  0  ^.0        S.fl        1.0  3.0  38.S 

i  i  ii  s  S  li  iii  e  I  iii  i 

.  'l^l  \'i  18  fl  I3  D  34  4  23,0  34,0  27.0  25.6  IS.O  8,4  124.4 

^           •    :  "-^  ^^'^  "''  !!•!  mi 

I  in  ion  39  5  31.5  26.0  19,0        2,0        6,0  5,0  I'fi.J; 

S:: ;  ''    :S  ^  '!•!  '11  !■!  'ill 

!  ,5  J  1:2  J.  IS:!  m  loj   i.*  3.^  « 


RCOIPN  06 


TOTHL  AOHINIITRATION 


mm  SiURY 
SO-165 
5166-195 
Sl9|-m 
Sil6-i55 
Sai6-i85 

szaiois 

$316-34! 
S346-37S 
i3?6-4s5 
S406-43S 
S436« 

TOTAL 


UNOER  20 

'  B=  . 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

0 
0 
0 

,  0 


USE  IN  mm 


0 

i) 

iS 
0 
9 
9 
« 
9 
.9 
9 

,  9 
.8 


E5-a9 
8 
9 

1.9 
3*4 
l.i 
3.3 
1.0 

e 

1.0 
9 
9 

ic.a 


39-34 

9'  ■ 

9 

9 

^9  ' 
fi 

1.0 
3.0 
19.4 
3.9 
5,0 
0 


3S-39 

49-44 

41*49 

,9  . 

.  0 

9 

9 

0 

6 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9  '. 

,  9 

1.9 

9,  ■ 

li9 
1.6 

li9 

?,9 

4.0 

ll.O 

6iS 

ii9 

4,9 

11.5 

TiO 

6.9 

§.4 

§•9 

4.9 

5.0 

6.0 

36.3 , 

a4.i 

59-54 

9  , 

0. 

9 

..Si.,. 
9 

I.  0 
9 

4.0 

a.9 

3,0 
19.7 

II.  l 


mm  BA 

ll»S9 

0 

* 

A 

y 

II 

0 

B 

0 

•2 

|3 

0 

0 

II 
D 

.s 

•t 

n 

9 

3,9 

US 

0 

1.0 

c.Q 

1  A 
Itv 

i.9 

6,0 

l.S 

1.9 

1,9. 

9 

i.o 

1,0 

0 

V 

t 

.T0TIL 
8 

5 . 

li! 
3.9 
3.9 
1.2 
Iht 
4I.S 
3?,l  . 
28.1 

179.9 


REGION  96 


mwi  mm 

19-165 
Si66-195 
S196-2H5 

1286-315 
S3U-345 
S346-37S 
1376.405 
S406-43S 
i436» 

TOTAL 


TOTAL  INSTIUCTIONAL  STAFF 


...  AGE  IN  YEARS 

UNDER  29 

20-14 

25-i 

'  0 

12.1 

12,4 

9 

29i6 

31.7 

9 

112.5 

116.2 

'  9 

81,0  ' 

253,1 

0 

.6 

132,9 

9 

■9 

24.1 

0 

,S 

4,7 

0 

0 

.6 

9 

i.a 

1.2 

0 

1.0 

1.8 

0 

1,1 

2.4 

0 

241,! 

S79.7 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

4.9 

7,5 

I.I 

6.6 

.6 

3.0 

24.9 

19.2 

'7.2 

62,9 

15.0 

I3i5 

S9.9 
79.1 

IS.9 

29,3 

42,9 

31,9 

51.1 

48.4 

43,8 

29.9 

32.9 

41.1 

2.8 

23,0 

24,4 

1.2 

3.9 

8,6 

4,8 

1.2 

1,3 

337.7 

119.6 

213,6 

45-49 

4,1 

§.9 
13,0 
17.6 
!9.5 
31.9 
33,6 
27.7 
12.8 

4.8 

l.S 

171,0 


■■■■■■ssmpppM*** 

19-14 

11.19 

69-64 

i.i 

4.9 

1,0 

7.9 

1,6 

7,9 

l.S 

2,1 

6.8 

13.9 

19.0 

1.9 

14,9 
21.9 

12,9 

11.9 

17,9 

11.1 

33.9 

36.9 

27,5 

39.0 

19,9 

23.9 
l.S 

16,9 

10,9 

6.6 

2,1 

i.9 

1,3 

,4 

,9 

169,1 

139,9 

111.3 

61* 
9.9 

I.  9 
7.9 
9.S 
14.0 

le.i 

14,9 

II.  4 

3,0 
9 
0 


lOtAL 
66.5 
B6i6 
318,9 
49li2 
331,2 
292.3 
192.9 
219.3 
191.3 
39.3 
14.1 


79.9  ti3l.l 


REdlON  96 


TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFf 


tiEESLY  SALARY 
$0-161 
1166-195 
1196-225 
S2I6-2B5  , 
1256-285 
$186-311 
1316-345 
$346-375 
$3T6-*05 
1406-431 
$436* 

O  i 

,ERLC  . 


„..-«•«-  AOC  IN  YEARS 


UNOER  26 
0 
9 
0 
8 

'  0 
0 

.  0 
6 
0 
0 
9 


20f24. 
12.5 
29,6 
123.3 
81.0 

0 

..•  ,S 
0 

'  l.Z 
1,9 
1.1 


e  241.9 


25-29 
12,4 
.  41.7 
IIT.I 
215.9 
n33,5 
Z6»5 
S.7 
,6 

2,a 

l.S 
2,4 

#9 


38-34 

"35-39 

40.44 

4.0  . 

7,5 

5.5 
3.9 
7,2 

6.6 

.6 
18,2 

24,9 
62. Q 

15,9 

23.5 

89,9 

26,9 

29.3 

88,1 

43,9 

31,0  . 

ii.2 

54,9 

58,8 

39.5 

ft7,9 

52.0 

5.0 

27,0 

36.9 

6.2. 

.9.0 

14.0 

4.8 

5.2 

6.3 

368.2 

247,3 

249,9  ■ 

45.49 

.  59-54 

4.1 

5.1 

5.9 

7.0 

13,0 

8.6 

17,6 
29 15 

13,1 
.14,0 

31,6 

I6i0 
.  33.0.^ 

37.6 

a9.& 

34.9  > 

19,0 

18.9 

9.0 

9.6 

7,1 

li.O 

195.5 

181,3 

55-19 

4.0 

7.9 

i.s 

19.0  < 

11.5 

27,4 

39.9 

19. 

12,9  . 

5.9 

2.4 


60-64 

2,9 

2.5 

7.9 

7.9 
11.9 
22.9 
19.9 
2i.'0 
14.5 

3.9 

1.9 


141,8  114,9 


65* 
9.9 
2.0 
7.1 
9.5' 
14,5 
19.0 
14.9 
11.4 
4.9 
9 
0 


TOTAL 
66,5 
86,0 
321,6 
495.1 
334,3 
309.5 
31B.0 
15271 
138.6 
18.6 
42.1 


2414.2 


mm  97 


TOTAL  ADNlNlSTRATlOfl 


,1 

A6I  !N  1UM 

■*aii^»p»BH  Mas 

UNOEI  iO 

11-39 

3044 

'31-39 

40.44 

41.49 

I0*H 

60«fi4 

TOTAL 

0 

0 

0 

.6 

9 

9 

0 

9 

fi 

s  

i6 

S1&I-I9S 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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30.34 

9.0 

11,1 

41,0 
I1I.7 
239,4 
172.6 

16.1 

*7,5 

19,6 
9,6 
9.2 


31-39 
10.0 

6,9 
15,0 

se.l 

80.2 
114.0 
140.8 

95.8 

32.4 

II.S 

50.2 


7.3 
7.6 
13.9 
17.(1 
40.0 
78,8 
110,5 
64,9 

9,0 
15,9 


45.49 

4.2 

4.0 
12.2 
11.9 
31.1 
16,7 
90.7 
65.1 
S4.4 

4.0 
5S.6 


0      340.7     1317,7  761,3 


6l?.6      468,3  400.0 


50.|« 

SI'S? 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

4.4 

9.0 

1,9 

8.0 

ii,i 

14.9 

18,9 

S3,4 

43,9 

64,9 

100.3 

45,7 

§9,S 

31,0 

31,3 

3,0 

9 

23,9 

13,0 

291.9 

218,1 

i.o 

4.0 
4,0 
7,0 
11,1 
53.2 
99.9 
43.0 
24,9 
0 

17,0 
279.6 


61* 

4.9 

3,1 

119.2 

6.1 

690,9 

817.3 

ii,s 

701,5 

32.9 

613.1 

37,1 

761,7 

7,4 

412.9 

10.4 

278.S 

3.9 

S7,I 

8.1 

143.1 

169.4' 

4917.8 

19 


TOTAL  PROFISSIONAL  STAFF 


0      341,2  13^6'! 


45.49 
4.2 
4.0 
12.2 
15.9 
37,1  , 
57,7 
92.1 
72.1 
61.4 
16.0 
77,1 


10-14 
2,9 

i.o 

9,9 

8.9 
26.9 
54,0 
16,9 
48,0 
46,9 
13,0 
41,0 


SS-H 

1.0 

4,4 

I,  0 

II.  5 
28,9 
43,9 
102,1 
54,5 
39,9 
8,0 
24.9 


1,9 
4i9 
4,D 

7,0, 
11.5 
S3,6 
109,S 
*7,0 
27,9 

1.9 
24,0 


6S» 
4,9 
3,1 
6.1 
17,1 

li.o 

33,9 
38.1 
12.0 
24.0 
4.9 
15,1 


TSTAL 
64,4 
aiU2 
694,S 
821.3 
710,2 
679,3 
799,2 
479.1 
347,i 
119*1 
344.7 


5261,6 


RE&ION  11 


TOTAL  AOHINISTRATION 


AGI  IN  YEARS  .« 


WEEKLY  SALARY 
$0-161 
S166-19S 
1196*225 
SiZ6-Z5S 

SI86-315 

S346-37S 

S436* 
TOTAL 


UNDER  20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


20-2* 
0 
0 

uo 

1.0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2.0 


1.0 

0 

5.Q 
16.8 
13.1 

8.2 
2.0 

4,6 
2.0 
0 

,4 

53.3 


30-34 

3S-39 

1.0 

0 

0 

D 

11 

u 

0 

0 

Jl, 

0 

fl 
u 

0 

0 

Ii 

0 

A 

0 

A 
If 

3.0 

1.0 

2t0 

1.0 

0 

6.3 

2.0 

2*6 

4.2 

0 

11.8 

1*0 

2.0 

15,0 

9.9 

7,1 

4.0 

.7 

25.0 

18.9 

10.7 

6.5 

0 

23.8 

14.2 

16.5 

n*s 

6.5 

16.8 

24,5 

16,6 

9.8 

16.8 

162.0 

248.8 

279.5 

220,4 

148. 1 

247.9 

309.3 

316.8 

146.4 

REGION  11 


meckly  salary 

SO-165 
S166-195 
$196-225 
Sa26-2SS 
S2S6-Z85 
1286-315 
S316-34S 
o  1346-371 
00  $376-40S 
S406-435 
|436» 

TOTAL 


TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


gNOER  20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


— -  AOi 
20-24 
17.4 
35.8 
572.1 
226.9 
3.6 
1.1 
1.6 
.6 
2.1 
0 

4.3 


IN  YEARS  . 
25-29 
49.6 
32.1 
1048.3 
2007.7 
1483.1 
604,1 
1S9,0 
54.0 
II. 0 
5,3 
24,2 


30-34 

42.3 

19.2 
ISO. 4 
333.6 
603.8 

e&i.i 

805.3 
§45.6 
356.7 
190,4 
141,6 


35-39 

41.1 

11.2 

76,7 
103,1 
138.9 
213.0 
212.2 
321.2 
466.8 
378.4 
811,6 


40-44 
39.1 
5.4 
60.2 
72.2 
98,4 
132.0 
165.2 
212.9 
282.3 
240.6 
1032.6 


41-49 

26.0 
2.5 

ae.e 

43.6 

69.1 

86(6 
111*0 
144.7 
208*8 
160.1 
914.2 


50-54 
9.5 
4.0 
16.0 
20,6 
44.0 
4U5 
85,2 
lli.5 
US.S 
135.2 
711.3 


865,6  1512.8 


4074,6      2844,6      2341.0       1815.7  l3Sl,4 


5 


mm    11  TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

,  AGE  IN  YEARS  — —   *  !"*• 

WEEKLY  SALARY       UNDER  20      20-24  25-29  30;34        31-39        40-44  4ij49  |0-54 

S0M6S                  S  n.4  50.6  43.3  4  .1          39-1  26.0  9.5 

S166-195                0  35.8  32.2  1^.2         Jl'^           5.4  3,5  4.0 

S196-225                 0  573.1  1053.3  150.4          76,7          60,2  28.0  16.0 

$226-215                0  227.9  2024,5  336.6  104.5         74.2  44.8  20.6 

1256-285                 0  3,5  1496.7  610.1  140.9  101. 0  93.3  44,0 

S2i6-3S                 S  i*l  ^^2*3  897.3  218.3  135.0  87.6  43.5 

S3U=3is                0  .6  191.0  820.4  292.1  172,3  lli.O  8M 

I  6  58.6  570.6  340.1  223.6  151.2  IM 

SiTfci  I  2  1  '  17.0  380.5  491.0  298.8  220.6  72.0 

I  4,3  24.6  187.0  973.7  1281.4  1193.6  931,8 

^^.f^^                  g  667.6  S566.1  4222.7      3093.5  1650.4  2134.4  1597.9 


SIATI  TOTAL  SyPlfilNTENDENT 


TOTAL 


u.ik  3i»3i  ♦9'** 

ttElLTSALARt  UNDER  aO  «f  '  o  0  0 

!fl-16S  '  !  a  9          9  5  ! 

siw-195  ;  J  ;  e  1,0  0  ; 

$li6.2Si  '  !  0  1,9           0  fl  5 

SlBfeOll  2.B  !,i  3, 

i3l&'34S  9  J  J  3j  ig,o  4.0  i'7 

S3*6-37B  9  9  5  l.S  f.S  12.3  10«9 

S37M0i  9  •  Jig  ,.0  fl.S  9.D 

S«H3S  ?  0  n  a.3  13'5  3a«8 


39,0       61.8  6Bi* 


§0*14 

IS.I9 

69.14 

9 

0 

9 

fi 

0 

9 

0 

•  6 

9 

0 

0 

e 

1.9 

.8 

fi 

2.0 

1.7 

i 
8 

4.9 

liS 

9,1 

5.6 

i,6 

UiO 

IE  a 
15(9 

n,B 

n.4 

iiO 

31.0 

16,8 

Shi 

70,9 

41,9 

 jsEiNiuRs — — si-a  5544  *(•*♦ 

^wtm  «o«a.  "  "    T     «      «      •  ' 


SI.1SS  «        '        !        J  •        '        J  I 

til<i*l?i  9  "        .  .  .  fi  9  9  »  ! 


S436 
TOTAL 

STATE  TOTAL 


0  0 

Q  1.9 

KiNOifiSARTiN 


30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

1.0 

Q 

a 

0 

a 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

1.0 

i.fl 

.2 

0 

a.fi 

0 

li3 

i.o 

1.0 

4.0 

2.0 

3.1 

i.o 

IS.O 

3,1 

11,0 

10,1 

17.T 

36.3 

1196*225  9  -         1  ft  9  0  a  9  •  !  , 

mis-m  9        9  .3        a       1.6        .8.        5  ! 


3^-3«  "  !  1        1.  '  9 

S37Mfl5  9  9  J         •  2,p        6.0         .5  • 

406-43S    -    9         9  ■        ,         ^8,8      26,2      33.5       I*.!  IZ.9 


31.1 


39.1  . 


11* 

TOTAL 

9 

■9 

9 

9 

9 

U9 

iS 

.5 

.4 

3.2 

2.9 

11.2 

1.9 

19*3 

49.7 

7.0 

71.! 

6.9 

If.! 

13.0 

19S.6 

3g,9 

411 .7 

 AGE  IN  TEARS  -«-"-■;  ;rir"""4Q"4r'"'4i-4r"  iO-S4  W-l?  69-M 

«EKLTiALA.T     UNDIHO     ff      ff      ff       f      JI^^*      1.0        M  j  . 

!   •        S  i  11:!  ii:l  - 
St-     !  i':?  - 

K     J   J   1:1  ;:!  ::S  5:S  'i:!  " 

9i»,§  S9.S  iBiO 


i436» 

T 


.a 


397,2 


135.0 


Thfll 

D 

A 

u 

0 

ft 

O 

ho 

0 

ho 

i  1  u 

0 

Jl 

g 

6 

a.i 

1.0 

S.| 

fi 

V 

UtS 

1,0 

19.9 

6,9 

195,7 

19,9 

179.3 

hi* 

TOTAL 

1.9 

19.1 

111 

iOil 

1,9 

186.1 

3.1 

a§7,& 

4.9 

109.1 

7.§ 

116.9 

14.9 

ise.6 

1.0 

iiM 

3.S 

101,5 

1.9 

39.1 

3,9 

aa.i 

S3,9 

1344.B 

STATE  TOTAL 


KKKLf  SALAfif 
$0*16! 

1311-345 
$34|.37i 
S376-4«5 
$406-435 


ELEM.  PRINCIPALS  ♦  ASST. 


UNDER  20' 
0 
0 
fi 
0 
9 
5 
0 
0 

■  0 
0 
0 


>  AGl  IN  YEARS 

43-49 

i^24 

tm 

3S-34 

31-39 

km 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

9 

0 

0 . 

.0 

1,0 

0 

1 

0 

it 

0 

u 

- 

0 

iO 

liO 

0 

1.5 

1  A 
1.0 

liV 

0 
0 

3.0 

5.1 

5.S 

4.5 

.7 

4,S 

13.1 

1,8 

hi 

6.a 

0 

E.O 

lf.7 

li.i 

11,7 

8,»9, 

0 

l.i 

16.7 

34.S 

14.1 

14.4  ' 

0  . 

.§ 

ii.a 

25.  a 

17.4 

t&iO 

fl 

0 

36,0 

7i.a 

99,7. 

97,6 

■  0 

13.0 

101.8 

175.1 

iss.s 

145.1 

S0-i4 
0 

( 

0 

1.0 

i.o 

3.1 
4.0 
6,0 
7.4 

.  i.O 
6B,3 

99,5 


0 

0 

1*0 

JiiO 

0 

e 

9 

1  A 

D 

.1 

i5 

i  m 

0 

.5 

9 

Ii5 

i.o 

.1 

1,9 

19.5 . 

g.o 

4.6 

1.0 

30.7 

4,3 

T.4 

3,1 

E.S 
3.S^ 

4.7 

4,0 

13.6 

3.S 

6,0 

ioi,a 

i.l  . 

6i0 

4,0 

91.3 

47,1 

17.0 

le.o 

467.0 

66,3 

54,4 

39.0 

157.4 

ITATC  TOTAL 


mfLI  SALARt 
S0-16S 
1166-195 

SZ56-E85 
^  1286-311 
3  S316-34S 

1376-405 
S4Q6'43I 
j*36* 

TOTAL  ' 


STATE  TOTAL 


WEEKLt  SALART 

10-165 
'  $166-195 

$i96-aai 

$216-155 
$256-215 
$186-315 
$316-341 
$346-375 
S3T6-405 
$406*431 


SIC,  PRINCIPALS  ♦  ASST. 


UNDER  ao 
D 
0 
9 
9 

♦  0 

9 

9 
9 

.5 
9 

0 


■*  AGE 

ao-i^ 

0 
0 

,8' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 


IN  tIARi  - 
25-29 
0 
0 
9 

1.0 

'  r.5 

4.3 

'  sa  \. 

'  6.0 
0 

,5 
1.1 


30-34 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1,0 
6.5 
^15.9 
29,8 
19,4 
24.0 

13.2  : 


It 

0 

0 

1,0 

e.7 

5.8 
15.3 
28.5 
17,9 
29.7 
67.0 


4g»44 
0 
9 
0 


1,2 
10.2 
ll.i 

28,7 
19,2 
90,3 


45.49 

0 
S 
0 
0 

1.3 
S.S 
10.8 
17.8 
22.5 

iia.5 


5g^ 


0 

aOiS 

l2i.B 

177,6 

OTHER 

AOMlNlSTfiATlON 

AGE  IN  tIARS 

UNDER  10 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35*39 

-0 

9 

2.9 

1,6 

1,0 

0 

.6 

1.9 

0 

0 

0 

2.1 

13.1 

1.3 

.5 

0 

l.T 

25.7 

S.2 

3.0 

0 

0 

15.9. 

12,9 

4,0 

0 

0 

10.7 

23,S 

t 

0 

0 

i.o 

iht 

a8,a 

9 

0 

3,6 

a6.8 

9 

9 

1.0 

14.4 

ae.i 

9 

9 

,0 

8.1 

19.4 

0 

9 

,4 

9,2 

T0.9 

0 

4.8  , 

,?5.5 

I30r9 

186.3 

182.4  181,4 


iO>l4 

iS-59 

69-64 

61* 

TOTAL 

9 

0 

0 

J 

.2 

.  0 

9  ' 

0 

;  0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

-  11 

■8 

.a 

.1 

0 

1.4 

"S 

0  . 

9 

9 

6*2 

1.7 

1.4 

.8 

ui 

16,7 

4.0.. 

1.5 

1.7 

.s 

69,8 

5,1 

4.0 

3,3 

3,8 

113,i 

9.9 

3.? 

3.9 

1.0 

111.3 

18,0 

16,0 

1.0 

3.0 

137.8 

92.1 

47,0 

14,0 

19.0 

486,1 

130,9 

67,8 

34,0 

29.2 

954.S 

0 
0 

1.0 
3,0 
1.6 

8,i 

14,1 

21.3 
24.3 
26.1 


45*49 
0 

3.0 
0 

1.7 
4.5 
4,9 

ii.7 

11,5 
I6i5 
16(5 
106iO 


107,0  161>3 


59-54 

60.64 

6S* 

TOTAL  • 

0 

0 

.  9 

0 

4,6. 

9 

0 

9 

0 

4i6 

1.0 

9 

9 

9 

19,4 

111 

1.9 

9 

'1 

41,8  ' 

i.a 

.1 

1.9 

1.1 

45ia  » ■•• 

s.s 

3,0 

1.8 

1,9 

70,0 

?,8 

4.8 

1,0 

'  2.8 

93,9 

6.9 

10,1 

4,1 

4,0 

111,8 

16.9 
18,1 

8,0 

8,2 

2,4 

119,?' 

7,8 

7.6 

1,7 

Jlo.t  -  ^ 

83.7 

13,3 

31.9 

,  19.6 

Wl.2g(j| 

U4it 

8M 

57,0 

36.9 

 ini.ra 

STATE  TOT*L 


1216-255 
$ES6-2SS  ■ 
1186-315  . 
1316-341 
1346*375 
$376-405 
1406^431 
■  S«36« 

TOTAL 


TOTiL  AOMlNilTRIitiON 


UNDER  20 

e  . 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.0 
8 


STATE  TOTIL 


S0-16i 
!166-19S 
il96-l2S 

S15I-285 
*■  lEi6-3l5 
P  S3U-345 
1346-371 
1376-405 
$406»43S 
.  I436* 

TOTAL 


ITATE  TOTAL 


MEEKLY  S&LART 
IGp16§ 
S166-I9S 

fiE6-2S§ 
Si§6«2il 
fpSg-SlS 
S316-345 
S346-37S 
1376-401 
I406-43S 
S436» 

O 

.ERIC 


IS44 
0 

.6 
3,3 
1.7 

8 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 


2S-29 
1.0 

I.  0 
13,1 
17,7 
19.9 
IB.I 

II,  6 
11.6 

3,0 
liO 
1,4 


3S'39 


5,6  iiB.6 


30*34 
1.6 
Ii8 

1,3 

S.l 
IS.9 
36,4 
60.0 
81.9 
63,3 
4g,9 
74,3 

iO,9 


1*8 
8 

2.S 

4.0 
7,6 

aa.7 

S7,4 
11.9 
90,B 
81,7 
235.7 


40.44 
5 
0 

1.8 

3.0 

4.6 
16.9 
36,1 
60,1 
§3.1 
84.0 
3§6,l 


ILEH.  CLASSWQH  TlACMEft 


AGE  IN  TEARS 


PE^  20 
0 


0 

1.0 
0 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

l.O 


20-24 
i4,S 
63.1 
574,5 
269,9 
5.0 
,S 
1.0 
0 

.5 
0 

2,4 


2I-29 
21.5 
59,2 
925,2 
1627,4 
1080,1 
351.2 
77,5 
12. Q 
.5 
0 

7.8 


30*34 
lg.4 

11.9 
113,6 

3i8,a 

514.4 
S9|,l 
441,5 
240,6 
141.0., 

17,9 

22.5 


931,8     4161,3  2476,7 


ASE 


UN5EI  i( 

i  20-2 

s 

32.0 

0 

140.3 

0 

843.0 

.8 

3<i8il 

0 

7,8 

8 

3.2 

0 

i.4 

0 

8.4 

0 

6.6 

0 

1.0 

0 

9.8 

.8 

1405.7 

IN  TiARI  - 
25-29 
45,9 
134,5 
1317.5 
2174,4 
1355,1 
439,1 
136.2 
43.1 
23.6 
16,1 
40 


.7 


57a&,0 


3S'34 

3S-39 

21.4 

16.9 

17,7 

21.3 
lS73 

9.2 

10,,I 

■  26,9 

529,1 

140.8 

59,3 

9l4,S 

250,1 

96,0 

92g.3 

338,6 

194.3 
306.3 

711.3 

5DB.6 

4i6.9 

402,9 

312.9 

251.2 

391,1 

187,9 

137*7 

319.6 

222.2 

128,4 

S87,0 

727,8 

4231,8 

3017,9 

2262.0 

4§.49 
8 

3.8 

6 

1.7 

1.0 
12.4 
18.5 
43i9 
60.6 
70.0 
385,4 


646  iS 

611,5 

31-39 

48"44 

45,49 

24.2 

14,7 

is.s 

5,6 

11.9 

66,0 

49.6 

15.0 
94,4 
135.2 

107.0 

101,1 

iel.l 

Ifs.i 
248.1 

214.0 

167.4 

242,1 

241.8 

201,8 

ao7,D 

176.3 

112.6 

120.7 
115.3 

162.8 

125.1 

106.6 

67,0 

161*9 

182,7 

170.2 

1573.4 

l42fliJ 

1155.1 

§8^14 
8 
0 
1.8 
2.! 
§.2 
14.3 

26.1 
39.1 

60»9 
327il 


is-si 

•  S 

1.2 

1.3 

8.1 
i4,6 
12,7 
31.2 
34,7 
193.3 


19.64 
8 
8 
.1 

.7 

111 

7.1 
IM 
i7,S 
3I.S 
28.6 
118.9 


M5.2      368,1  ■  283,1 


56-14 

8,7 
.14.S 
36.S 
15,1 
98,0 
178.1 
192.1 
119.3 
112.S 
|7,fl 
127,1 

1002.8 


SS-19 

66-84- 

7.8 

4.5 

19.3 

14.1 

41 .1 
82.8 

.  36.8 
61,1 

96,8 

84,1 

181.7 

16lil 
lli.f 

236.6 
lSi.2 

141.3 

98.3 

86,1 

50.8 

53,8 

93,1 

85,0 

186i,S . 

988.9 

45-49 


16-14 


m«iiiBaipS 


7,0 

4,4 

z.o 

8,4 

3,6 

0 

21,9 
46.6 

11.4 

1,8 

27.1 

14,4 

97,5 

61.1 

29,7 
88.1 

146.5 
210,8 

112.1 

161,6 

148.2 

243,6 

171,9 

161,3 

245,4 

164.0 

110,7 

192,6 

142,0 

88.5 

,  604,1 

459.8 

249,6 

1824,4 

!3a2,0 

833,7 

68*64 

,8 

2,8 

.4 

4 
14 

45,7 
71,7 
85,5 


,2 


I 


163 
43 
!23 


,6 
.8 

,5 

1,4 


#19 

li 
0 

•1 

23.9 

■1 

Z|9 

7i7 

t.i 

i47a3 

lliS 

37I,S 

426t4 

19,7 

,42h^ 

71,6 

1760.1 

148,8 

3illi4 

6§* 
16.8 
14,1 
3I,§ 
§8.6 
18,1 
69,3 
B9,§ 
36.8 
§1.6 
16,6 
38,6 


141,1 

213,8 
1911,3 

1793.1 
1488,5 

21:58,7 
1981.6 
1188,4 
998.7 
131,8 
888,4 


472,4  ISI39|7 


363.7  11488,3 

5 


SUU  TOTAL 


OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


A6£  in  tears  - 

UNDER  20 

10-34 

15*19 

30»34 

31-3 
Sl.i 

iO«16§ 

0 

10t3 

60ti 

§0.6 

p 

11,4 

30,0 

1,7,6 

ml  7y  bt,^ 

g 

307.  i 

411,1 

T3.7 

58.1 

,i 

143.3 

71S,4 

IS4.8 

l6,S 
67,9 

1,0 

3.3 

409,§ 

140.0 

SI86-315 
1316041 

B 

1,4 

137.6 

261.6 

169,9 

0 

,1 

31.1 

200,9 

il7.9 

i3H-37i 

0 

.a 

i3.i 

ii7j 

lOi.l 

i376*4oi 

0 

1,4 

T.l 

79.5 

104.9 

S406-43S 

0 

.5 

1.3 

39.1 

9i,4 

1436* 

0 

4.0 

12,4 

37,4 

iSi.l 

TOTAL 

l.i 

136.4 

1I0S.6 

l|S4.f 

99q,8 

STATE  TOTAL  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIOWL  STAFF 


•  lOi  IN  tEARS  - 

SALARY 

UNDER  10 

20-24 

15-39 

30-34 
90.9 

31-: 

93.6 

10^161 

0 

59.S 

134,6 

$166-195 

0 

273,6 

260,1 

61,1 

33.4 

Sl96-2|i 

0 

iTiS.i 

27ii,E 

3SS,5 

ISO. 6 

1126-251 

1,0 

792,9 

4678,1 

16l6,7 

320.9 

£  S2Sl-2di 

2.0 

17.1 

2947,8 

1691.4 

530,5 

M  s2Si-3l5 

S 

i.l 

9S3,0 

1819,6 

717.6 

1316-341 

0 

6,6 

2SS,3 

1394.7 

903,1 

S346-375 

0 

9.1 

69.3 

?iS»9 

734,1 

5376-405 

0 

9,6 

31.2 

477,7 

731,7 

$406-435 

0 

1.1 

19.1 

231,1 

S34,4 

$436' 

0 

17.3 

63.4 

189,3 

940,0 

TOTAL 

3,0 

|975,7 

12196.0 

8136.2 

5719.1 

512  STATE  TOTAL  TOTAL  WEIIIOnAl  STAFF 


A6i  IN  itm 

mmmmmmmmm 

MiKLY  iALARY 

UNDER  2i 

0  I0»|4 

25-21 

1  30*34 
93.5 

3S-3' 

$0^61 

0 

59.6 

136,6  ' 

94,6 

$l6i-19S 

0 

274.a 

361.5 

69.6 

33.4 
183.1 

$196-225 

0 

1716,4 

2794,3 

3l7,9 
1£21.9 

$216-255 

1.0 

794.6 

4706,2 

324,9 

1156-285 

2,0 

\h\ 

2967,8 

1711.4 

138,1 

$lS6-3li 

0 

1.1 

971.1 

1856.0 

740,4 

S3i6-34S 

0 

6.6 

269.9 

I45<f,7 

960,1 

$346-375 

0 

9.2 

80.9 

B7S.8 

826.9 

S376-4fl5 

0 

9.6 

34,3 

541,0 

822.S 

$406-43S 

0 

1,5 

16, 1 

287.7 

616,0 
117SJ 

0  ♦ 

0 

17.3 

63,8 

163,6 

ERIC 

esar.o 

6316*1 

3.0 

2981,3 

11306.6 

49-44 

4§*49 

§9*§4 

43.0 

31t3 

ll.o 

15,6 

*,o 

ml 

Wi5 

16,S, 
59,0 

7,5 

s.o 

S,l 

3,0 

11,8 

33,9 

27.0 

1,3 

?#i 

9,2 

36*7 

33.7 

13,2 

13.7 

15,0 

123943 

71.1 

61.3 

39,9 

31.7 

26.3 

36,7 

lD09i4 

74.8 

70.2 

11,4 

40.7 

49,4 

43,1 

S46,! 

101,3 

88i5 

8?,i 

90.3 

66.3 

39,7 

97.3 

88,2 

76.5 

68,5 

5i.i 

101.7 

82.1 

69,0 

63,S 

50,6 

31,7 

593,7 

84,7 

54.7 

51.6 

19,7 

2i,i 

16.6 

399,3 

167,8 

247,7 

194,5 

133.3 

89,6 

985.1 

796.0 

6i?,3 

489.1 

192,8 

• 

■  ■#■#■■■■■8! 

APp 

■■■■■PbPS 

40-44 

45-4? 

S0*§4 

ii-i9 

.  TOTAL 

76.0 

49.8 

34,6 

I9i3 

36,8 

29.3 

|7*l 

30,1 

143,8 
338,3 

lliiS 

77,4 

Uti 

I.A  1 

178.7 
306.0 

131,0 

113.1 

§6.1 

100,7 

7651,1 

350.3 
§02.6 

307.4 

163.4 

I2S.0 

U7i9 

$475,7 

400.0 

314,^ 

336.5 

366,3 

lS9,a 

1498,3 

6S4.3 

538.1 

458,9 

493.0 

4ia.d 

19U9 

5339.1 

606.0 

464,6 

371,3 

336,1 

391,0 

U6J 

3793,9 

167,9 

473.2 

361,5 

387,8 

350,3 

\m 

3339.8 

419,5 

331,3 

367.1 

170.8 

124,4 

73.3 

3170,3 

1187,7 

1036,9 

7S8i3 

48!i.! 

3910.6 

III  i 

51 

40-44 

4i-49 

50-14 

76.0 

49.S 

37.! 

% 

36.8 

33.3 

37.1 

i 

iifi 

/111  7 

143.1 

112.8 

78,4 

53,2 

46,5 

241,3 

iai.4 

133,1 

114,3 

B7.S 

101.1 

7707,7 

354,8 

311.0 

3l2i6 

16§,7 

129,S 

6549iR 

519.5 

412.4 

lit  L 

§64l.l 

730.4 
666,1 

566.6 

478.2 

106,5 

434,1 

198,8 

SS86i4 

508.5 

402,4 

359,6 

368.4 

133,S 

41IS.4 

651. 4 

133,7 

406,7 

318,3 

383,8 

llT.O 

3751,2 

503,5 

391.4 

338,0 

205.5 

145,0 

93,0 

IS91,S 

1544.1 

1432.3 

1115,4 

174,5 

417,1 

364,9 

69l8i3 

I4S8,1 

4133.1 

3ST1,9 

vm 

1133,4 

1376.7 

49971,11 

STATE  TOTAL  SUPttlNTlNDWT 

 AOHN  TEARS  ^...  •  "—^  W      «  ^ 

m^LTSAU^T  -SO    SI    la    «    i;    1    1  1  1  a     0  0     5              5  ; 

9     »  5  ®  J  S         «     0  e 

$166,191                                              e       9  5  S  8      ,5  .1 

*l?6-iiS         ^       !       I       ft       8       8       0  B  6  ^       ^  I       !       fl       0       «  l.ft 

«       ^                     i  S  .i  S       S  3  ? 

1^""       -            1       .         9     a.O     M  ^9  M  ^0     J  3              I  3M 

i::3^        ,H     'i  i:l  1::  1:!  - 

1.0    i.e  n.e    6.6    9.5  i6*.i 


TSTAL 


16.0 


15.8    EhO    13.i    14.7    11-3  15.0 


STATE  T8TAI.  ASST.  SUPERINTInQENT 


«  m  IN  tlA8S  sr""ir'"'69      61  61 


(EEKLY  SALARY     SO      5       «      ^       ^  «       9  g  0  0  J 

^'^^          °  9  9  0  0  9 

«  0  0  9  9  9 

!       :       !       fl       0  !       9  9  0  9  9 

9  5    0  ;  S  @ 


.  1286-311  ""^'00099 

S«l6-3.^  «       !                                           9       9       0  9 

w  S3H<37i  ^                                    e       9       9       0      .S  4  1. 

1376^05  9                           J                      0       0       9       9  •  9 

S.6..  1.0     1.9     ^0     1.S     J  M  i.9 

.TAL  16.i     ..9    n,     M     M     1.0     M     M     S.S    M    M  M  3.9 


63 

66 

6§ 

6 

0 

9 

9 

e 

6 

0 

9 

0 

a 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

s 

9 

8 

0 

3 

9 

9 

1.8 
9 

9 

0 

G 

S 

0 

9 

.s 

8 

9 

9 

3,9 

0 

9 

9 

6,1 

1.0 

1.9 

1.8 

61,9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

79.9 

STATE  TOTAL 


KInSIWARIEN 


KIIKLY  SALARY 
S0*i6S 
S166-19S 

sa86-3is 

i3l6*3*S 
$346-375 
i376«*0S 
S406'yi 
$436. 

ERIC 


50 

P 
fl 

1.8 

.1 
1.0 

a.O 

3.S 

4.0 

a.e 
1.0 


11 
0 

1.0 
1.0 
1.9 
0 

6.0 
3.0 
0 

a.O 
a.O 


0 

0 
0 

*.o 

3.0 
4.0 

3.0 

a.s 
4,0 
0 

a.5 


IN  TEARS 
53 
0 
0 

.1 
0 

a.s 
1.9 

3.0 

4.0 
5.0 

0 

0 


IS.S    10.0    22.0  16.9 


14 

SI 

S6 

17 

se 

a.O 

0 

,1 

9 

9 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a.i 

1.0 

fl 

.s 

9 

1.0 

1.0 

0 

a.O 

1.0 

l.S 

.S 

i.o 

liO 

0 

i.o 

4.0 

4,0 

1.0 

4iO 

2,9 
3.0 

a.5 

4.9 

4.0 

3.0 

S.O 

a.O 

3.0 

4.0 

4.5 

1.0 

3.0 

a.6 
1.0 

liO 

l.S 

9 

0 

a.O 

a,s 

a.O 

3,0 

18.1 

lliS 

ao.s 

17.0 

is.o 

59 

e 
0 

0 

l.S 
li9 
6.0 
1.0 

a.s 
a.O 
0 

1.0 

18iS 


69 

61 

6a 

63 
9 

a 

9 

9 

1.9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1.9 

1.9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

3.9 

li9 

9 

ii9 

1.8 

3.1  ' 

1.0 

6i9 

3.9 

9 

a.9 

1.8 

a.O 

8 

1.0 

4.S 

4.0 

1,9 

9 

1.8 

0 

1.0 

1.9 

3.9 

3.0 

7.1 

12.S 

11.0 

lS.9 

(A 

6§ 

TST*L 

1.9 

0 

3,9 

6 

9 

i.s 

9 

3.8 

11,0 

9 

9 

9,5 

9 

9 

I6.S 

1.9 

1.0 

1.9 

34.0 

4.8 

16.9 

1.9 

1.9 

48,S 

8 

1.9 

43,9 

1.0 

8 

li.l 

8 

8 

II.O 

S.9 

U.8 

113.1 

5 


STATE  TOTAL 


iLiM,  pnmrn  *  asst. 


AGE  IN  TEARS 

WEEKLY  SALiRt 

SO 

51 

Si 

S3 

14 

5S 

§6 

9 

0 

6 

B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

n 

y 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

y 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

6 

Sii6«28S 

1.0 

0 

0 

lifi 

0 

0 

0 

$116-315 

i.l 

0 

,7 

1,7 

.3 

0 

1.9 

l.S 

0 

l.S 

s 

1.3 

.7 

a.o 

1,0 

1346-375 

0 

i.o 

0 

1.0 

fl 

1176-401 

s.o 

i.i 

1,0 

0 

,2 

.5 

1.0 

1406-435 

3.0 

0 

2,5 

3.0 

,! 

2.S 

1,0 

im* 

li.O 

18,0 

13,9 

13.4 

11. 0 

13,0 

15,0 

TOTAL 

Z3.7 

na 

20,6 

19.0 

ISiO 

16.7 

16.0 

s? 

l§ 

If 

69 

61 

61 

63 

64 

61 

TDTAl. 
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6 

0 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

5 

0 

0 

fl 

9 

S 

9 

9 

9 

h 
y 

V 

A 

ll 

o' 

D 

*9 

0 

,5 

J 

u 

y 

u 

§ 

0 

.5 

9 

0 

l.S 

0 

9 

i.o 

0 

.1 

0 

.9 

0 

A 

Q 

0 

3.S 

iS 

•§ 

,7 

1,7 

1.9 

.7 

.s 

.1 

19.9 

iS 

1.1 

0 

•8 

3.0 

1,7 

.7 

•S 

i.i 

fl 

15.7 

0 

0 

0 

3.7 

9 

9 

1.0 

1.0 
1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0 

fl 

1.9 

fl  ■ 

9 

l.S 

15,4 

fl 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

•i 

1.0 

1.9 

1.5 

3,9 

23.1 
147,8 

7.0 

l.S 

f.O 

6.0 

3.9 

6,0 

a,9 

4,0 

5.9 

10.9 

11.0 

UiS 

11.3 

la.i 

8.7 

10.7 

n.i 

11,9 

231,2 

STATE  TOTAL  SK,  PRINCIPALS  ♦  ASIT, 


"  aoe  in  tiars 

mil  SALASY 

59 

52 

53 

54 

55 

J  - 

ifl-161 

0 

n 

V 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1166-195 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

$196-221 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$226-251 

0 

y 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$256-285 

0 

n 

u 

fl 

0 

fl 

0 

0 

(.  $216-315 

0 

1.0 

.7 

0 

fl 

0 

0 

^  i3l6-34i 

.3 

3.0 

.8 

0 

0 

,5 

B 

$341-375 

1,1 

0 

1,0 

2.4 

0 

l.C 

1.0 

$376-405 

1.0 

1.0 

3.9 

0 

4.9 

fi 

1.9 

$406'43S 

*.o 

2.0 

3.0 

SiO 

1,0 

1.0 

0 

$436' 

26.0 

17,5 

16,7 

14,0 

le.o 

is.o 

7,9 

TOTAL 

33,0 

14,5 

21,1 

24,4 

23.9 

20,5 

10.9 

t  f  /STATE  TOTAL 

OTHEfi  ADhInISTSATION 

AGE  IN  lim 

KflKLy  SALASf 

Sy 

51 

S2 

53 

54 

55 

56 

10-161 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$166-195 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

$196-225 

0 

9 

0 

1.0' 

0 

0 

0 

I226»255 

0 

0 

9 

.5 

1.0 

1,0 

B 

$156-185 

2,^ 

,2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

fl 

$116-311 

1.2 

1.3 

2,0 

0 

l.fl 

1.9 

l.S 

$316-345 

1.1 

0 

3.6 

3,9 

1.6 

0 

$341-375 

1.2 

1.1 

2.0 

1,6 

1.0 

3.2 

1,0 

$376-405 

4.8 

6.0 

3.S 

1.3 

i.o 

3.8 

.7 

$496*435 

4,0 

4,0 

5,0 

3,8 

1.7 

.7 

3,0 

?1.0 

lU 

hi 

8.8 

19.2 

7,4 

13,8 

ERIC 

27,9 

18.6 

19.9 

1)4.1 

39,4 

ai.o 

20,6 

17 

58 

59 

69 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

TOTAL 

9 

9 

9 

fl 

0 
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0 

0 

.2 

,1 

0 

0 

0 

fl 

s 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

fl 

0 

9 

9 

0 

fl 

9 

.2 

9 

9 

.2 
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9 

9 

fl 
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.4 

9 

9 

.4 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1,9 
9 

0 

.S 

0 

9 

0 

9  ■ 

.7 

4.6 

9 

1.9 

fl 

0 

.8 

,9 

0 

9 

T.I 

9 

1.0 

liO 

1.0 

1,3 

0 

9 

fl 

9 

12,1 

,8 

e 

fl 

1.0 

1,9 

9 

0 

9 

16.S 

4.0 

1.0 

4i0 

9 

1.9 

9 

9 

fl 

fl 

29.9 

i.o 

s.o 

11,6 

2.0 

7.0 

6.9 

1.9 

4,9 

3.9 

166.1 

2,0 

7.4 

17.0 

4.fl 

11.3 

8,3 

S.9 

4.9 

3,9 

236,6 

5 


^PSp#S*«i 

17 

58 

59 

69 

61 

62 

63 

64 

6S  TOTAL 

9 

0 

fl 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0  9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

0  1.0 

0 

0 

0 

fl 

0 

fi 

9 

fl 

0  2.S 

9 

0 

•  5 

liO 

0 

9 

9 

9 

0  3.7 

.3 

.0 

•2 

.4 

1.4 

9 

9 

0 

0  19.4 

.2 

fl 

3.0 

.4 

1,0 

.3 

.1 

.2 

1,9  IM 

3,0 

l.fl 

2.0 

0 

1.7 

9 

1.0 

1,8 

9  21.1 

9 

,4 

3i| 

2,2 

4.3 

.7 

1.9 

9 

6  33.1 

0 

2.1 

ii6 

4,6 

2.9 

1.9 

9 

9 

9  34,9 

14.2 

B.9 

8.9 

9,4 

4,6 

8.2 

4,7 

1.9 

2,9  179.9 

17,8 

IM 

19,4 

17.9 

11.9 

io.i 

6,8 

7,0 

M  |9|,7 

STATE  TOTAL 


TOTAL  AOHlNlSTRATlQN 


hUkly  salary  so 

;    so- I 65  0 

Sl66'>l9S  0 

$196*225  .  fl 

S2i6*2Sl  0 

'    §256-285  3,0 

1286-315  2*4 

S316-345  1.8 

S3H-375  6.0 

1376-^01  l2.fi 

■S^06-^3S  iS.O 

■    $436*  82,0 

TOTAL 


§1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.2 
ii3 
4,2 
4.1 
10.1 
U.O 
76.1 


-  ASI 
52 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4.4 
2.8 
5.0 
7,8 
13, S 
61.2 


53 
0 
0 

1.0 
.5 
1*0 
2.7 
3.6 
6.0 
1.3 
15.6 
49.1 


§4 
0 
0 
0 

2.0 
liO 
2,3 
7.0 
S.O 
7.1 
5.5 
IS. 7 


122,9    108,0     94,6     8l»l  S8.6 


STATI  TOTAL 


WEEKLY  S 
SO-165 
Sl66«i9S 
S196.22S 
$226-255 
S256-2dl 
^  S286-315 
$316-345 
S346-37S 
S376-40S 
S406-43S 
$436* 

TOTAL 


ELEMi 


-«  AGE  IN  YEA 

50 

51 

52 

53 

i.o 

3.5 

.2 

1,0 

1,0 

3,5 

3.5 

7.S 

I.S 

4,0 

8,5 

11. 1 

13.0 

15,5 

16,5 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

20,0 

30,3 

31.0 

36,3 

29.3 

42,0 

3D. 5 

39.0 

37.0 

18.0 

21,0 

17,0 

26.0 

19,0 

19.5 

20.0 

20,0 

18.0 

16.0 

14.0 

12,0 

30.0 

37,0 

18,7 

20,3 

88,9 

198,0 

187,2 

194,2 

54 
3.0 
4,5 
11.0 
9,0 
22.0 
43.2 
44.0 
27,3 
34.0 
15,0 
21,5 

234,5 


55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1*0 

0 

0 

0 

liO 

i.i 

3,7 

iiO 

6.2 

4,0 

7,8 

8,5 

10.7 

5,9 

47.4 

39,8 

77.8 

6t,7 

TIACHIR 

SS 

56 

1.5 

4,5 

i,s 

9,0 

12.0 

19,0 

11,0 

25,9 

27.3 

48,3 

.50.5 

27.5 

37.5 

18.3 

23.0 

10,0 

10. 0 

19,5 

14,0 

195,5 

207,3 

STATE  TOTAL 


SECONDARY  CLASSROOM  TlAeHER 


WEEKLY  SALARY 
SO-165 
S166-195 
S196-225 
S226-2S5 
$256-285 
$286-315 
S316-345 
1346-375 
$376-405 

,  $406-435 
i436* 

1  TOTAL 


50 
2,0 
1.0 

hO 
6,0 
12.6 
28,6 
32,4 

41,0 
39,1 

32,0 
110.1 


51 
1,4 
0 

.4 

3,3 

17.6 
20.8 
40.5 
41,8 
43,7 

33.0 
107,4 


AGE 
51 
1,0 
0 

2.6 
7,2 
17,2 
21,5 
25,0 
27,5 
28.5 
23,4 
77,1 


IN  YEARS  — — 


53 
0 

2.0 
4,0  ' 
6.1 
7,8 
11,9 
28*6 
25.1 
30*6 
27.2 
79.6 


S4 
0 

.6 

3,4 
4,6 
6,6 

20il 
36,0 
36,5 
22,0 
26,4 
85,6 


SS 
0 
9 
0 

6.0 
10.0 
19.7 

27,2 
25.9 
28,9 
26,5 
61,1 


56 
0 
0 
0 

2,6 
7.0 
19.6 
29,9 
11.7 
19.8 
12,9 
54.0 


305.9    309.9    231,1    233.0    142,1    210,3  164,5 


■■■■tip 

ASi  IN  yiARi 

■  ■■■ 

■■■■■■■■■■^■■■■e9*PS9P44|9pppS9pBpPi 

iPpPBP 

10 

11 

ii 

53 

54 

55 

57 

se 

59 

60 

61 

61 

63 

64 

6S 

TO!*L 

l.S 

i.s 

3.5 

'  3.0 

2iO 

3.0 

3,6 

3.0 

3i0 

3i0 

S 

1.0 

a.o 

1.0 

6 

0 

31,6 

Sli6*l9S 

3t0 

1.0 

iiO 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

.4 

2.7 

1.0 

1.0 

6 

0 

1.0 

US 

aoii 

B.O 

i,i 

i.O 

3,4 

4.0 

1.0 

0 

'''"0  ■ 

■ 1,6 

'  liS  

liO 

l.S 

1.0 

2.0 

,6 

9 

39.4 

4.0 

la.s 

1,0 

4,0 

0 

3.0 

2.0 

4i2 

3il 

1.6 

0 

S9.6 

10,0 

5.i 

3,3 

12,2 

9.0 

7.0 

2*7 

fiO 

4.2 

7.6 

3,1 

6.0 

i.2 

1.1 

"Til 

153.4 

13.B 

13.5 

13.5 

9,1 

Bi5 

9.a 

10.6 

6.e 

7,9 

6i3 

9,8, 

7.S 

14.0 

10.4 

7,3 

5.6 

S316'34§ 

i7.a 

13,9 

13,3 

as.8 

17,6 

22.7 

19.7 

15.4 

13.9 

18.6 

12t6 

15.7 

16.8 

13.2 

S.O 

ll.i 

155.9 

$346075 

\l,2 

12.7 

13.4 

16.2 

14.0 

1S,8 

13.0 

li.7 

lOi'o 

16.9 

lliO 

li.O 

13,6 

4.a 

7.6 

209.2 

$376-4Qi 

16,1 

lli6 

10.6 

16.1 

14.0 

9.S 

13.7 

16.0 

12.0 

liii 

11.3 

13.2 

s.o 

9,1 

ius 

3.6 

186.2 

$406-435 

13.9 

14,0 

llil 

S,4 

e.i 

9.8 

i.a 

1.0 

1.5 

7.1 

7,2 

4.3 

E.O 

6,0 

3.0 

.  1.6 

108.4 

S436* 

34,2 

33,4 

so.i 

37,1 

39,1 

27.7 

13,2 

30il 

24.5 

17,7 

19,6 

20.9 

17.2 

IR.O 

11,0 

9,6= 

416,4 

TOTAL 

143,0 

130,1 

134,7 

124,1  I 

24.8 

112.8 

100,7 

92,4 

92,5 

91.4 

87,2 

87.5 

79,1 

"80,2 

# 

ss.e 

46,6 

1579,9 

^^«^^liTiiT|-.TOTAL 


TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


m  IN  tiARS  — 

■  P9Ppii# 

■■ppiipe 

■■■■BH 

WEEKLif' SALARY 

50 

51 

52 

13 

54 

55 

56 

57 

'  58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65  TOTAL 

Sfl*l6S 

4,1 

6,9 

4.7 

4,0 

7.0 

4.5 

5.6 

4.9 

4.5 

6*0 

.2 

1.0 

3.5 

3.6 

2,0 

1.6  63.D 

1166.195  ■ 

6.0 

3.0 

4,1 

6.1 

7.1 

7.0 

4.1 

B.O 

6,4 

5,0 

4.S 

6.0 

4.0 

2,0 

■4,6 

2,1  78,0 

$196-125 

17.5 

13,5 

11,6 

16.4 

18.4 

10.9 

17.0 

5.6 

10.6 

9.0 

8.8 

'7,5 

6,0 

11,4 

6,6 

12,0  161,9 

$226-255 

21,6 

30,0 

3S.2 

19,0 

15,1 

22.9 

17,6 

19,3 

26.1, 

27.6 

17.8 

17.0 

23.6 

14,0 

18,6  348,9 

■  $256-281 

41,6 

45,8 

43,5 

33.5 

43.0 

39,9 

27,5 

28,2 

37,2 

31.5 

26.5 

29,6 

16,4 

14.1 

22.0 

21,0  119.8  ' 

$216-315 

74,8 

69.2 

75.3 

61,3 

73,8 

55.4 

59.5 

76.5 

60,2 

74.1 

'65.1 

49,9 

12,9 

55.3 

37,1 

24,4  961,6 

^  $316-345 

94,7 
85,0 

90.9 

80.3 

94.4 

98,6 

102.3 

102.0 

99,5 

97,0 

91.1 

89.6 

93,3 

16,6 

74.5 

58,0 

SS,1  1418,0 

N  $346'3?S 

79,0 

59.7 

6B.5 

84,1 

70.4 

75,0 

75.0 

61.5 

15.0 

91.0 

48,3 

57,0 

53.0 

41,6 

29,0  1033,2 

^  $376-401 

78,2 

74.8 

63.4 

71.1 

73.9 

61,0 

61,0 

55.2 

47,1 

62.8 

58,5 

64,2 

43,8 

39.3 

44,1 

31,0  929,9 

i406-4]S 

57.0 

65,0 

48.5 
148,4 

44.6 

52.1 

47.3 

29.6 

30,0 

2B.5 

35.4 

29.4 

28,1 

29,0 

21.0 

16.5 

14,0  576,4 

i436t 

171,4 

179.7 

I37.i 

147,4 

115.2 

93,7 

96,4 

93.7 

82.2 

79.0 

77,4 

57.1 

i2,i 

39,1 

27,0  1601,7 

TOTAL 

656,3 

617,9 

575,0 

567,9 

619.6 

134.1 

493,9 

494,7 

473,1 

480,1 

470.4, 

420.1 

393.9 

359,7 

286,0 

235,0  7717,3 

520 


STATE  TOTAL 


TOTAL  MOFESilONAL  ITaFF 


52 


AGE  IN  TEA 

RS 

liEEKLt  SALARY 

59 

51 

52 

S3 

54 

55 

56 

57 

S0'165 

4,5 

'  6.9 

4.7 

4,0 

7,0 

-4.S 

1.6 

4.0 

S 166- 1 95 

6.0 

.3,0 

4.5 

6.5 

'  7.1 

7,9 

4,5 

5.0 

$l96'2i5 

17.5 

13.1 

11.6 

17.4 

1S.4 

19.0 

17,0 

5.6 

1216-215 

21.6 

30,0 

35,2 

29.5 

17.1 

13.0 

17,6 

19,5 

$256-185 

44.6 

46.9 

43.5 

34,5 

44,9 

39.0 

27.5 

28.2 

$286-315 

77.1 

71.5 

79,6 

64,0 

76,1 

56,4 

61.0 

80.0 

$316-345 

96.4 

95.0 

83,0 

93.9 

lOS.6 

106,9 

104.0 

lOl.i 

$346-375 

91.0 

83.1 

64.7 

74.5 

89il 

76.5 

79,9 

79.5 

$376-405 

91.0 

85.0 

71.2 

73,5 

80.0 

68.8 

69.5 

62.0 

$406-435 

72.0 

76.0 

62.0 

60.4' 

57,6 

se.o 

31.1 

36,0 

25?,4 

255,0 

209,6 

186.6 

206.1 

162.6 

133.5 

!39.6 

ERLC 

708.2 

611.9 

555,7 

553.0 

779.2 

765.9 

669.6 

649,0 

SB 
4.5 
6.4 
10.6 


,  19 
bo 
5.0 
9.0 
27.6 
33,0 
75.9 
97ifl 
58*0 
66.0 
42»9 
12M 


60 
.2 
4.5 
9.0 
18.0 
28.0 
67.0 
93,0 
92.0 
13,0 
38,0 
103.4 


61 
1.0 
6.6 
7,5 
15.0 
29,0 
53.0 
96.0 
59,0 
74,0 
33.6 
99.0 


§2 
3,5" 
4.6 
6.0 
17,0 
26.5 
54 .0 
iS.4 
57. 0 
§3.5 
32.0 
80.7 


63 
3.6 
2.6 
11.4 
23.5 
24.1 
56.0 
76,0 
56,0 
45,3 
22.0 
76,2 


64 
2.0 
4,0 
6,6 
14,9 
22.0 
37,6 
60.7 
44,4 
47,6 

lo.o 

57,8 


65 
1.2 
2.S 
12.5 
1S.5 
21.0 
25.6 


iSCPiipilg^ 

TOTAL 
63.2 
78.0 
163.6 
353.7 
528.9 
996.2 


16.1  1464,9 
36,6  1106,4 
35,6  1036.8 
19.0  697.5 

42,0  2i49.0 


611.9  555,7  552,0  521,1  S42.fi  516.1  472.1:  432.6., 3H.l.::3U,l^^^ 


mm.  CHANOE  1 


lOTAL  ADHtNlStlATlON 


Sl66'liS 

Sil6*3lS 

S346*37i 
S376-*fl5 

:s*36* 


mm  ao 

'  (I 

0 

■0 

.  J. 

0 
0 
0 
Q 

0  ■ 


m  IN  nm 


TOTAL  ' 

i .      ■■  ■ 

Enroll  change  I 


nmi  SALARY 

S196-2ZS 

Si86-3|5 

1376-405 
1436* 


TOTAL 


UNDER  10 
0 
0 
0 

l.o 

2.0 

0 
9 
0 
9 

0 

a , 

3.0 


30«34 

A 

w 

0 

•6 

ft 

y 

0 

9 

u 

1.0 

if* 

ho : 

4i6 

i.Q  ' 

V 

if* 

L4 

0 

ill 

3,4 

0 

litt 

.  0 

4.0 

Il.T 

0 

0 

l4iB 

0  • 

IS.ff 

0 

,4 

Ul 

13,1 

79,0 

3l"39 
0 
9 

,1,9  . 
1,D 
1.0 
6t9 

11,1- 
;iB.S 

lOiT 
13,6 
41.1 


TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


.35-39 

,4\S  ■ 

6!,i 

71,9 
103,9 
14i,S 

138,1  ^ 

ll9il 
114,3 

§0,0 

97.0 


—  A6f 

IN  TEARS 

A3fl''34.^ 

I6;r 

Ei.t 

I3;0 

31,5 

30,6 

'  7,3 

460.4 

909,3 

ioe.9 

19i,5 

1161,3 

ef3,o 

5,6 

S60,4 

360,7 

0 

1^6.9 

369,1 

i.a 

49.7 

ai3,4.#* 

0 

7,6 

118.7^  ' 

i.a 

iO.S 

0 

'3.7 

17,1  ■ 

a.3 

j.a 

16,1 

717,3 

EgBSiT 

isis.i 

40-44 
0 


S0'§4     ii-i^  ^0*64 
0 


41.49 

0 
liO 


0  ' 

1,7 

SiS  . 
10,7 
13,1 
14.9 

■94,8 


.  1.7 
0 

■  (I 

,  M. 
10.1 
8iO 
'I8t9 

89,3- 


9 
0 
0 

0 

i,a 

4,7 

s,i 

13.1 
39*4 


9 
9 
9 

9 
9 

.3 

1,0 
'  0, 
3,8 
4,6 
.17.9 


9 
0 
0 
0 
9 
1,0 
.5 

1,9 
19.7 


9 


4.9 

,S 
1.9 

J 

4.7 
.9.9 


1*9 
3.9 

7.4 

16,1 

31.4 
60,7 


79.1 
117,3 


16.0  .  i6,S 


19,8      18,2  M?*l> 


40.44 
12.9  • 

1,0' 
39.S  ' 
43.5 
57,1 

98.9  ;  , 

18,8  ' 
.73.3 
71.9 
101,6 


917,4  654,9 


4i.49 

'  40-14 

55-59 

60-64 

6,0 

1,0 

1,5 

,6 

.  i,3 

3.6 

-  5,0  ■ 

1,0  ■ 

19,0  , 

16.6 

T.5 

6,9 

33,9 

18. 0 

14,9 

'  14.0 

39,5 
53iO 

17.0 

ao.o  ' 

17,! 

ss.e 

34.7 

31,0 

7M 

I6.a 

57.0 

49.0 

60.5  ■ 

16.6'  ■ 

45.0 

37.0 

SSt4 

38.9 

37.1 

36.6 

44.0 

38.9 

19.4 

11.9 
19,9 

B4.6 

60,3 

16.9 

447.7 

381.9 

168,3 

131.7 

6§« 
6.3 
1.0 
14,1 
10,9 
IS.A 
13,1 
19.0 
19.3 
14,0 
7.3 
18.3 


TOTAL 
109,1 
101,! 
i64^;A 
1857.9 
1119,1 
941,6 
746.4 
132,7 
430.6 
194.3 
495.4 


Mht  8281,4 


ENROLL  CHANGE  I 


TOTAL  PROFISilONAL  STAFF 


HEEKLY  SALARY 

fO-l6S 
^1166-195 

si96-aa5 

$226-115 

siss-aas 
sai6-3ii  _ 

^4316-345 
$346-375 
S37i"48l 
i40a*43§ 
S436« 


TOTAL 

:  ERIC 


UNDER  ao 
9 
0 

i= 

1.0 
2,0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

9, 
0 


AGE  IN  YEARS  - 


ae-24 

16.1 
36.5 
&iO,4 
193.7 
§,6 
0 

1.2 

0 

a.s 

0 

2,3 


15.29 
ie,7 
30,6 
910,3 
1165,3. 
561,4 

lii.i 

51.6 
11.6 
1,2 
3.7 
9.6 


30-34 
23,6 
7.3 
109,9 
27't,0  , 
363.1 
372.5 

aaa.5 

134,1 
65.6 
a7,2 
37.1, 


3.0      7irrS  :  - 2900,1  ■  1637,3 


3S-39 
IB.O 

4,8 
62.2 
76,9 
1Q4,9 
151.0 
149,7 
137.6 

iSSiO 
103.6 

143.1 


40>44 

12.0 
1,0 

39,5 

43.5 

59,1 
100,6 

91,0 

77,5 

14.0 

85.0 
15i,5 


45-49 
6,0 
3.3 
19,0 
31,5 
39.5 
53,0 
79,0 
67.5 
68.6 
12,0 
113,5 


56-14 

2.0 

3,6 
16,1  , 
iS.O 
27.0 
58.0 
57,4 
61,3 
43.5 
12,0 
99.5 


1086,8      749.1      137,0.  .  ,  448,9 


55*59 

1,1 
1,0,. 
»  7,1 
14,0 

ao.o 

35,0 
58.9 
65,0 
41,0 
24,0 
43.0  ■ 


69-64 
,6 
1.9 
6.0 

14,0 
IT.S 
36.0 
48,5 
39.0 
41,3 
14.0 
'30.6 


■  6S» 
6,3 
1.9 
14,5 
20,9 
26.4 
13,6 
20.9 
19.3 
16.0 
12.9 
17.3 


TOTAL' 
109,8 
.  102.2- 
16ii5.A 
1866.8 
1226.1 
^57,9 
778,9 
S93,4 
192.9 
373,5 
662,7 


291,0      aSi.S      191.4  Mt0,4 


..    .  .     ...        -  =-..-,=,^fl-i- 


.1' 


I- 

r  - 


CNROU  CHAN6I  2 


m  IN  nm 


MEEKLY  SALARY 

fl66«l9l 
■  $196-111 

'  Sl56>as§ 

r  IJ16-3*S 

S346-375  ... 
.  S376^0i 
" '  1*06-435 
f436f 


UNDER  ID 

t"   0  ' 

■«  0 

0 
0 
9 
9 
9 
0 


20-a4 


ii-19 

1.8 

II 

1.0 
2.0' 
l.S 

i.o 

0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

1.0 
0 

,i 
4.0 

ii.D 

4.0 


3i'3r> 
0 
0 

1.0 
0 

,8  ' 
5*0 
1,1 
S,5 
9.0 

s.o 

il.4 


40«44 

0  ■ 

0' 
0 

.0  ■ 

0 

.1>4 

3^4 

3,B 
17,1 

9.9 
31,1 


45.49  §044 

0  '  0  ■ 
0    .  0 


1.0 
3.0 
7.0 
SiG 
•9,9 
28,2 


ii.l9 
0 
0 
0 


6S>§4 
9 
0 
0 


TOTAL 

9 

,8 

8,3 

42.5 

4?.9 

67ifl , 

....  i,.^., 

"-    ENROLL  mm  2  ' 

TOTAL  INITRUGTION)^  STAFF 

>—  AGE  IN  YEAHI  • 

.  mil  SALARY 

UNDER  20 

80-2* 

a5'29 

30f34 

35-39  ■ 

40.44 

^  H-16S 

0 

2.0  . 

10,2 

8,4; 

4,4 

5,0.. 

-S166-19I 
1196*225 

9 

19.6 

20.8 

5.7 

3,4 

3i6 

9 

161.6 
106.2 

274,5 

39,4 

23,6 

15.4 

"  '  i|26-255 

0 

423,7 

-91,1 

32,6 

27.B 

iai6-28SV  ' 

.2,0 

357,3 

173.1 

60,1 

33,5 

iai6-3li  ' 

0 

1.4 

149,1 

180,7 

69,5 

51,2 

S31,H4S 

'  0 

.6 

32,6 

141.5 

104,9  , 

JI.O.. 

'  1-  1346-371 

'  0 

1.8 

15,8 

81,1 

64,1 

18,2 

®  1376-401 

0 

.3 

S.l 

67.7 

63,0 

51,8 

1406-435 ■ 

0 

0 

hi 

41,0 

39,0 

22.2 

1436* 

0 

2,8 

'  '  9,0 

34,4 

100,4 

78,2 

TOTAL 

i 

,0 

.333,3 

1299.7 

868,8. 

161,1 

431,9 

13,2 


■o 

M 

0 

i,o 

.  .8 

1.0 

.9 

1.5 

,§ 

1,0 

..if  ■ 

1,9 

3,0' 

1,8 

i.o 

.5,8 

0 

4.9 

4,0 

6,9 

1,0 

|4iO^ 

14,6 

8,9 

39.7 

17,5 

«♦ 

0 
9 
0 
0 
9 
,1 
9 

1.8 
9 

9. 
5,9 


TOTAL 
1.0 
0 

3.^ 
3iA' 
6,1 
18,0 
I7il 
39,2 
47.5 
38.0 
139,4 


6,7  '312.9 


43.49 

59-54 

.  55-59 

60-64 

6|» 

TOTAL 

.,4,0 

,1 

0 

0 

3»S 

37.7 

,4 

1,0 

1,9 

1,0 

3.S 

73,5 

7,8 

7,9 

3,9 

3,1 

6.9  ■ 

^^566.5 

19.4 

12,6 

10,0 

7,1 

13,1 

739,7 

31.1 

12,6 

12,1 

1,0 

4,0 

691,1 

46,8 

33,6 

31.1 

27,5 

13,7 

604,2  - 

45,3 

60,0 

61.5 

38,0 

12.9 

591.1 

48,0 

18.9 

13,1 

19,6 

1.0 

341.2 

41,9 

32,2 

26,9 

13.9 

7,0 

311,2 

14,4 

4,0 

11.0 

6.0 

7,0 

145,7 

56,7 

37,8 

11.9 

1.0 

8,2 

347,4 

309,2 

.  229,1 

193,9 

133,7 

92,S 

4417.8 

Enroll  change  2 


TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 


AOE  IN  TEARS 


VEEKLY  SALARY 

UNDE^  2 

0  20-24 

2S-29 

30*34 

35.39 

40-4 

5,0 

$0.16S 

0 

2.0 

ii,2 

1.4 

4.4 

il66-l9S 

J  J9ii6 

1,7 

3.6 

S196-225 

s 

;ia7.4  = 

275.3 

40.4 

24.6 

15.4 

1226*255 

0 

196,2 

421,7  ■ 

95,8 

32,6 

27.B 

S256-iSi 

0 

2.0 

319.3 

173.6. 

61,0 

33.5 

Si86-3lS 

0 

1,4 

'151,0 

1§6.2 

74.S 

51,6 
88,4 

S316-345 

0  ■ 

,6 

33.6 

145,1 

107,1 

S346-375- 

■  0 

1.8 

11,8 

96,1 

70,0 

62.0 

S376*40i 

0' 

.3 

.  5,1 

74.2 

72.0/ 

69,0 

S406-43i 

9 

9 

1,2 

41.0 

44.0 

31,2 

1436* 

9 

2.8 

9,0 

40,4 

121.8 

119.4 

IS 

9 

334,1 

1308,9 

911.3 

615.4 

498,9 

:>■.  • 

45-49 

4,0 
,4 

7.8 
10,4 
31,1 
47,0 
48,3 
55,0 
58,0 
23.4 
84*9 


50.54 
,2 

1.0 

7,9 
12,6 
13,6 
34,1 
6U0 
31.0 
38,0 

8,9 
61.8 


15.59 

0- 

1.0 

3.0 
11,0 
13,9 
32,1 
62,9 
16.9 
26,0 
17,9 
19.6 


5,0 
1.1 

7,S 
19,9 
28,0 
49,9 
19,6 
17,9 

7,9 
13,9 


6i» 

3,5 

3.9 

6,9* 
13.2" 

■4,0 
14,3 
12,0 

6,9 

7.0 

7,0 
13.2 


TOTAL  % 
38.7  ' , 
73.1 

742.7    •  '= 

791,2 

622.2 

698.6  I 

384.4 

358.7  ' 
183.7  .4 

*486,8  I 


362i4      168.1      121.1      151.2       9f,2  47lO.,i, 


ENROLL  CHi^NO^  3 


TOTAL  ADHInHTrMION 


mmi  Salary 

IQ<165 

$166-19! 
Sl96'aii 

SiB6-3lS 

i376'<i0i 
I'»36* 
TOTAL 


0 
0 
0 
0 

A 
0 
0 
0 
S 
0 


AGE  IN  tiARS  • 


20-1* 
0 
0 

t.l 
iS 
S 
0 
9 
0 
0 
S 
0 

1.7 


0 
9 

3,6 
6.9 
3*1 
hi 

4.0 

.9 
0 

1.9 


3fl'3* 
0 
0 
0 

l.i 
111 

SiO 

i§.3 

17,* 

ie.9 

17,0 
21,9 


35''39 

e 

0 

.1 

I,  9 
3,8 
6,3 

ao,a 

16.7 

I9,i 

19,1 

II,  7 


6 
9 

1.0 

liO  ' 
0 

I,  1 

16, a 

19.1 

II,  1 

38.7 

ea.i 


0 
0 

0 

i.o 

3,1 
10.7 

i6i§ 

87.4 


50-14 
0 
0 

1.0 
l.S 

hi 

4.7 
7.S 
7.4 

la.o 

19.8 
75.1 


i«assaBi»«aBiiiiPSBK"S9l 


14,5  1U,9 


170.4      174,5      i^i'9  131.6 


9 

A 

9 

y 

9 

0 

A 

y 

0 

II 

•D 

A 

V 

9 

ii 

V 

<§ 

0 

y 

l.l  ■ 

2.6 

3ii 

6J 

S.l 

1,3 

7.9 

7,5 

?i6 

19.7 

11.3 

5.1 

11,9 

43,* 

|4,i 

13,6 

fll,? 

13,3 

IS,7 

9 

7*4 
14.6 
18.S 
49.1 
99.3 
199,7 
114.9 
lll.j 
411.4 

977,1 


INROLL  ChANGI  3 


BEEKLK  SALAW 

19-165 
1166*195 
1196-225 
1216-255 
S256-28S 
il86-3iS 
S316-345 
S34I-375 
1376-405 
S406«43S 

$436* 

TOTAL 


TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  llAFf 


R  30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 


AGi 
iO-|4 

19,7 

ios.i 

548.3 
276,4 
4,7 

i.o 

3,9 
1,7 
.5 
7.5 


IN  TEARS 

49,1 
97,1 
816,1 
1365,5 
881,6 
E91.5 
71,6 

e.o 

6,3 
19.1 


30-34 

17.1 

iS.l 

81,8 
318,9 
496,8 
510,1 
423,4 
al6.6 
165.a 

13.9 

59.6 


35-39 

32,4 

13.a 

45,0 
190.4 
181,9 
320.5 
317.7 
143,9 
179,3 
117,5 
113.3 


40.44 

IBiB' 

19,4 

17,4 

75,6 
109.0 
Ha,6 
131,6 
233,7 
178,6 

97,3 
i75,7 


41.49 

17.5 

8*3 

4  J,  6 

11.0 
103,9 
137.8 
205.9 
159.6 
153.9 

68,4 
207.0 


50.14 

7,1 

19.0 

15.4 

41.1 

SI.3 
127.8 
175.9 
127.6 
119,3 

69.1 
198,8 


0      976,5  3626,0 


a325,6     1682.2     1411,7  1166.7 


55.59 

69>64 

6S» 

e.s 

3,0 

11.6- 

9,4 

7.1 

16.0 

20.6 

19,0 

19,? 

34.6 

38,0 

31.1 
44,9 

70.1 

46,1 

1I<>.1 

95,0 

51.9 

179.3 

162,1 

72,9 

12B.9 

104,1 

41,6 

88,2 

eOil 

47.8 

31.? 

13,5 

14.0 

73.8 

59.8 

14,7 

768,7 

622.4 

389.3 

TOTAL 
195.2 
317.1 
1651.3 
1335,7 
1031.1 
1713,1 
1843.1 
1278,5 
963*6 
483,i 
1040.7 

13852*9 


ENROLL  CHANOE  3 


TOTAL  MOFESSIONAL  STAFF 


WEEKLY  S 
10-165 
$166-195 
$196-215 
$126-255 
$i§6-l8S 
$286-315 
1316-345 
$346*371 
S3T6-4GS 
$406-431 


mm  20 

0 
9 
9 
0 
9 
0 
0 
9 
0 
9 
9 


20-24 
19,7 
108.1 
549.5 
276.9 

4,7 

a.o 

2,7 
3.9 
2.7 
.5 
7,5 


9  978,2 


IN 


VEARS  - 
25-19 
49.1 
97,1 
820,1 
1372,4 
884.7 
ifi,3 
73.6 
23.2 
8.1 
6,3 
10,6 


30-34 

27,1 

28.1 

81,8 
320.1 
101.9 
518.2 
448,7 
234.1 
123.2 

70,9 

82.5 


35-39 
32.4 
13,2 
45.5 
102.4 
192.7 
126.9 
338.5 
170,6 
208,5 
156,7 
265.0 


40-44 

IS.B 

19,4 

28,4 

71,7 
109,0 
153,1 
147,8 
212.9 
199,7 
126.0 
357.7 


36i0,l     2**9,5     1812.6  1599,1 


45.49 

17.5 

8,3 

43.6 

62,0 
107,7 
142,1 
116.6 
172.4 
173.0 

9I.Q 
!94.3 


50-54 

7,5 

10.9 

26,4 

42.6 

17,5 
132,4 
183.6 
135,0 
131,3 

80,0 
183.9 


55.19 

8.1 

9,4 
10,6 
34,6 
71.0 
125.6 
185.5 
131.0 
98,9 
44,0 
117.1 


1332.6     1929,4  _  819,4 


60-64 

65* 

TOTAL 

3.0 

11.6 

195,2 

7.1 

16,0 

317,1 

19,9 

19,7 

1658*7 

30.0 

32,6 

2350.3 

46.5 

44,0 

1049.7 

97.6 

19,4 

1753,3 

167,1 

78.2 

1942,5 

112.0 

49.2 

1388.2 

r9,0 

54.0 

1088.5 

29,0 

26,0 

634.3 

75,0 

48.3 

1452,1 

671.7 

439.0 

14839,9 

527 


.     ENROLL  CHANfii  4  lOTiiL  ADMlNlSTWTlON 

pi^Hii»»Hii9«  m  YEARS  *ee*sa#P««*sp»»«s*««sss*«*»s«»s**«««^**»«*****^»S9""***^«»******' 

my  %kim  mm  as   lo-?*  2s.11  30=34  31-39  y-w  !o.54  ii.i9  hm  6i»  total 

$0-16!  0  0          0  1,0  0          0  0          9          0  0  ,  1,8  iifl 

$161-195  0  D  UO          0  0          0  1«0          0          0  fl  0  l»0 

$196,211  e  ,a  5,4         ,3  0          0  O  ,  0          0  0  ,5  6,S 

$iiHgS  0  .  0  9.6  3.0  1.0  1,0  0  U9         0  .S         0  17'1  . 

1156-281  0  0  6.S  3,9  S  1.6  8  1,0          0  ,§  1.1  l4.9 

$IS6'31S  0  0  ?i5  lUO  1,?  3.0  i.O  3.3  3,6  .6  2.0  36.? 

$3l60ft5  0  0  SiO  10,9  ?,l  4,3  4.4  4,8  .4  I.?  0  3&i? 

$346-37!  0  0  M  IB.O  il.l  IS,!  7.3  3.0  6,8  1,0  5,2  8i>,6 

$376-405  0  0  3.0  18,2  17,4  18,0  14.3  7,8  8.1  1,4  4.0  96,? 

1406-435  0  0     .   1.0  13,8  l6,0  19,3  16.0  11,9  1,8  7,1  1.0  96,* 


s436«  0  e 

TOTAL  0 
ENROLL  CHANOE  4 


HIEKLY  SALIRlf     UNDER  10 

SO-165  0 

$166*195  0 

$i96-aas  0 

$226^355  0 

g  saii-ass  o 

Q  $286-315  0 

S316'34S  0 

$346*375  0 

$376*405  0 

S406-43S  0 

$436*  0 

TOTAL  0 


0       lUi       47,1      101.9       96.3       81,1       S9,8       18,0       17.0  454,1 


.1 

38.6 

90,4 

173,9 

144.a 

111,3 

83,5 

49.3 

31.2 

846.B 

TOTAL  iNiTRUCTIONALjTsrF 

-**  WE  IN  tlARl  - 

20*24 

as*i9 

30-34 

31-39 

40*44 

45,49 

iO<i4 

!S-J 

9  60-64 

61* 

tqTal 

14.0 

11. § 

5,7 

11,6 

!.0 

4,9 

!.§ 

1.0 

9.0 

97.4 

IQ.2 

47,8 

II.S 

7,0 

7,2 

7.6 

7.0 

4.0 

1.0 

2.S 

i4S.g 

322.6 

468,1 

65,1 

aa.i 

32,7 

16,5 

17,0 

8.6 

1.4 

9,0 

971.S 

96.3 

946.7 

192,1 

67,6 

51.4 

38i0 

a7,a 

26.0 

U.S 

19.1 

1481.4 

a.6 

sio.a 

366.8 

105.1 

67,8 

63.7 

39.§ 

26.0 

14.5 

15,5 

1233,4 

0 

l.i 

lis.o 

420,0 

im 

209.6 

102.5 

77.5 

79.8 

84,8 

61.4 

37,0 

1147.3 

23,2 

asg,! 

170,1 

113.a 

93,3 

113.1 

102,8 

50.1 

1170,6 

2,9 
.6 

6,0 

145,5 

IIS.I 

ioi.i 

91.6 

67.1 

63,6 

6S.0 

19,8 

691,9 

4,4 

85,3 

11?,? 

89.5 

97,1 

68,8 

si.i 

49,6 

33,0 

543,3 

,s 

4,0 

E8,2 

115,2 

115,1 

114,0 

67.7 

i6.a 

42.9 

19,0 

§83,fl 

3,4 

13,8 

21.5 

171,0 

179.1 

113,7 

214.6 

176.3 

133.1 

83,3 

1455.9 

494,9 

2174,3 

164E,9 

1141.4 

1031.5 

911.3 

781,9 

621.4 

104,2 

307,7 

96I0,S 

>na  ^'^SOLL  CMAN6E  4 


TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  .  5 


AGE  IN  n 
WliKLt  SALARY     UNBIR  20  20-24 
iO-l6S  0  14,2 


99.4 
147,9 
978.0 

0  m,\       m       53,4       38,0       IS.I       26,0       17,0       19.!  1498.5 

$256-381  0        i.6      llTJ    *  369,7      105,2       70.4       63.7       40.5       26,8       IS.O       37.0  1247,4 


$166<<l95  0  S0.2 

1196-235  0  332,8 


$386-315  0  0 

1316-345  0  111 

$346-375  0  3,9 


0  4fS,l 


25-29 

30-34 

35*39 

40,44 

41-49 

18-14 

il-S9 

60-64 

65* 

14,0 

13,5 

5,7 

15.6 

5i0 

4.9 

l.i 

3.0 

10.0 

4B,8 

11,5 

7,0 

7.1 

8.6 

7,0 

4.0 

l.fl 

3.5 

473,9 

65,4 

26.2 

31.7 

16.5 

1?,B 

8.6 

5,4 

9.5 

9Sb,3 

195,1 

66.6 

53,4 

38i0 

IS.I 

26.0 

17,0 

19.! 

517,3 

*  369,7 

105.2 

70,4 

63.7 

40.5 

26,0 

15,0 

37.0 

133,5 

431.0 

159.9 

105.6 

83.5 

63,1 

87,4  - 

63.0 

39.0 

ES,a 

399,4 

217.1 

174.5 

117i6 

103,0 

113.5  ■ 

105.0 

So. I 

8,6 

1M.5 

146.2 

116,8 

101.9 

70.1 

Tfl.S 

70.0 

35,0 

7,4 

103.5 

175,1 

107,5 

Ul.S 

76.6 

65,3 

55.0 

37.0 
30,§ 

S.O 

43,0 

131.1 

134,6 

130.0 

103.6 

63,0 

50.0 

13,8 

39,7 

2IS,9 

388.0 

380,0  ' 

369,7 

336,1 

160.1 

100,3 

2311.9 

1733,3 

1361.1 

ia06,4 

10S6i§ 

903,8 

704,9 

513.1 

339,9 

1184.0 
1307.1 
776,6 


S37i.4jS            0  ,6  7,4      103.5      175,1      107,5      Ul.S       76,6  65,3  15,0  37.0  739,6 

i4flj.43l            0  ,5  5.0       43,0      131,2      134,6      130.0  ,    l03.6  63,0  50.0  ^678.9 

0  3,4 

ERIC 


1910,0 
10467 


ENROLL  CH*N6I  S  TOTAL  WNlNlSTRATlON 

"«-»65             fl  0  I.  1»                   J          9  0  0  0  . 

$166-195            »  •  .  0          0  «  '2  1 

Sia6.|i§        0  0  s*2       ;  •       ;             1,5  1,0  ,0  .i^  m 

0  0  !•         1  •  •           '         1            8.0  1.6  10.0  7?.5 

37M0S            0  0  :  8  0  6.0  S.fl  .2.0  7.? 

0  0  0  J.^  ,0.0  ei.o  m.^ 

134.0  135.^  ISI.S      136.1  8S.9  6i.3  M.3  "9,fi 


TOTAL 

ENROLL  CHANGE  5 


ENROLL  CHANGE  5 


uo 

1.3 

0 

ii 
U 

0 

0 

7.3 

5.0 

0 

4,0 

8,S 

0 

4,1 

10,6 

0 

1.0 

IS,7 

A 
V 

0 

S.8  ' 

0 

0 

4.1 

0 

0 

i3.a 

1,6 

ei,? 

TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL 

IN  YEARS  *• 

is-a9 

30-34 

7,6 

as, 6 

ao.9 

64.1 

i&.o 

265.3 

3ia,3 

§6,4 

781,3 

137,0 

a.a 

&37,7 

198,0 

1,7 

a6o.i 

339,6 

.6 

eul 

327,9 

.6 

20,8 

327.0 

1  3 
ilC 

8.S 

168,6 

.6 

3,9 

98.6 

1.3 

10.6 

50,7 

453. 7 

1209,4 

1740,6 

TOTAL  PfiOFElSlONAL 

m  IN  i^EASi  - 

15*19 

30-34 
10,9 

7.6 

29,6 

49,7 

64,2 

17.0 

166.3 

314,7 

56.4 

lai.s 

716,1 

137,0 

i,i 

641,1 

303,0 

1,7 

264.1 

3*8,1 

.6 

81,9 

331,5 

.6 

21,8 

2*2,6 

3.2 

8.S 

^4,4 

*b 

3.9 

102,7 
63,9 

1.3 

10.3 

2!3iifl  . 

1104.6 

AGE  IN  YEARS  *""'-"r""ir;r'"irir"""'45'4r"'1^il  ^  ^5*  total 

s  ;i  s     .          'w       '1    :   ,:  »  ■  iw  «3.i 

1286015             •         I.'      2  •           •           •                    ,  ,         ia.6  91.0  41.1  2'.t 

»ii-3*s        0      •*      •       '       •           iDo.     9T.0  n.)  •!  • 


'  1      m  i  l!l  ;  la.l  10O.9  97,0  „,  ■ 

'                     '  ^'^       \i      .  5  j  ;      1!1  Bl.S  H.»  S2.!  «t.O 

WHS     ;  .5  5..,  ms.5 

.   ^M.i  i!".i-  10M.7  nu  6a2    ♦M.a  >0!5>-« 


-                            -  «  r     r            .  J 

II::  ^  ^  1 :  15:5  u^t: 

I     !      i:.:!  «;S  1  i::^  l?lt:t 

S"'-"^        '1  1:1  ^::s       1.:  .'1:'  ill 

:     •  ^ij-:  :  ! 

1376-401              0         3-2         ^'^       *  -i'l        H  i  91  fi        86  4        58.5        4S.fl        ^8.0  721,3 

!rj     5    .5      'S^;;      Z  ^1  .3^ 

  150..!     m.^  1233..      «M      TIE.1      500.S      307.i  ...91.* 


TABLE 


3 


PjlT^II2E  1  TOTAL  AUHlNISTKAriON 

 AGE  IN  nm     — *   '"iriQ"  IT-Vu 

«EEKLrS.LARr       UNOE.iO  20^1^                       3»f                       ^Oj..  S0_5. 

SO-165                  °              !              0              0              0              0              0  0 

S^26-2S5                0              0             I                         U7              Q              0  1.0 

S256-ZBS                 0              0             'I              I                                        3.8  2-0 


S376-*0i  0  S  1  a  0  1.0  0  1-7  0 

i*36*  Q  0  " 


TOTAL 


6, 7  9,3 


17,2         10.7         15i2  10*6 


OIST.SIZE  1 


illHLV  SALARY 
Sl6ft-19S 

1226-255 
Sd56-2aS 
S2S6-3iS 
$416*345 
$J'*&-375 

S%06-43S 
S<t36* 

TOTAL 


TOTAL  r'STRUCTlONAL  STAFF 


UNDER  20 
0 
0 
0 
0 

,  '  0 
0 
0 
0 
Q 
0 
0 


AGE 

1.6 
13,5 
72.3 
26*1 
0 

1.2 
,1 
0 
0 
0 

US. 7 


IN  TEARS  - 
Zi-2i 
10.2 
19.9 

116,9 
27.8 
2.B 
2.1 
1.0 
U7 
2.3 
3*2 

ZS2,9 


30-34 

2,3 

2.5 

7.8 
30.6 
37,9 

9.6 

4.3 
.1 
0 

1.2 

2,4 

98. & 


35-39 

4,5 

1.0 
13,0 
12.1 
16,3 

23 
k 

.9 

1.0 
.6 
1.5 

7B.B 


2.0 
U6 
6.5 
14,9 
14,0 
15,7 
2.5 
1.6 
1.0 
0 

1,2 
60.5 


<ji,49 

i.o 

6.0 
10*0 
9.5 
22.2 
3.2 
■  9 
•3 
.3 
f4 

S5.0 


iO-S4 

g.D 

4.0 

5.5 
10,6 
13,0 
21.0 

S.O 

1.0 
•6 
0 

.2 

63.1 


OIST.SIZt  1 


TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFp 


5 


WEESLY  i 
SO-165 
ii6ft-l95 
11*^6-225 
S2I6*2S5 
S256-285 
S2a6-3lS 
lJi6-34S 
$346«375 
$376-405 
1406-435 
O  »36* 

ERIC 


UNDER  20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


—  AGE 
20-24 
1.6 
13,5 
72.3 
26.1 
0 

1.2 
.5 
0 
0 
0 

.4 

US-,7 


IN  TEARS  •- 
25-29 

10.2 

19.9 

64,4 
life. 9 

26,3 
3.0 
5.1 
3.0 
U7 
3*3 

3.a 


30-34 

a. 3 

2.5 

7,8 
30.6 
37,9 

la.i 

9.1 
2.0 
0 

l.i 

S,4 
107,9 


31-39 
4.5 
1.0 
13.0 

12.1 
IQ.I 

25.0 
10.1 
6.0 

3.0 
1.6 
1.5 

96.0 


<»0.44 

2,0 

1,6 

6,5 
14.5 
14,0 
IS. 4 

7,0 

3.8 

3.0 
0 

1*2 

n.a 


ft5-49 

1.2^ 

1*0 

6.0 
10.0 

9*1 
26.0 

8.0 

Si 

aio 

70*2 


50-i4 

2,0 

4.0 

5.5 
10,6 
14.0 
23.0 

S.O 

3.0 

1.0 
0 

2.6 

73.7 


OIST.SIZE  t  TOTAL  40MINISTRATI0N 

.E£«U  SiU«.     UND!«  JO  «•»  30.3«  3W,      «•«  ■  5«-M      55-59      M.«       «•      T  I 

SiJWSS             0  •  1.0         U2  l.«  .«         1'  •  •]  'I  ,1., 

s::^:^    s  :  m        J:^         .   .   .  3. 

s  :  1  s.:  ii      si      ti  l 

TOTAL                0  .6'  16,3        67,3  6?.^ 

OlST.SiZE  I  TOT&L  IWSTRUCTIONSL  SWF 

AGE  IN  ifEft^S   


weklt  salary 


1376^01 
S436' 
TOTAL 


UNDER  EO 

20-24 

2M9 

30-34 

3S-39 

4D'44 

0 

13,0 

20,9 

12.2 

13,4 

9,6 
3,6 

0 
0 

62. a 

60,3 

15.0 

S.2 

372,3 

392,7 

*5.1 

19.S 

14,7 

1.0 

lSi,3 

666,1 

lil.O 

b4,i 

46.2 

0 

5.3 

317.8 

223,1 

102,1 

71.0 

0 

.4 

30.9 

168.3 

116,4 

96,9 

0 
0 

.  1.2 

J, 9 

S,B 

SO. 9 

92.6 

Bi.2 

1,6 

9.0  . 

25.0 

31,3 

0 

2,1 

I.E 

.2 

3.1  • 

6,3 

0 

U(i 

4.5 

0 

l.i 

2.1 

0 

S,0 

11,1 

7.4 

iiO 

1,8 

uo 

621,7 

'692,7 

437.9 

371. 'fl 

45*49 
6,6 
5.9 
24.0 
49.9 
78,9 
91,1 
85,9 


i  «•! 

:.r  «        a  i  3.1  .     6.3  5»l 


S 

4,7 


37S. 


49.3 

46,6  ^ 

-  37,9 

29.0 

I 

50-14 

55-19 

60-64 

65* 

TOTAL 

4,4 

l.i 

3,5 

1,2 

92.4 

4.0 

s.s 

3.n 

4.5 

169,? 

14,4 

14,0 

15.0 

12,5 

924,3 

39,2 

37,1 

20.5 

12.0 

1253.2 

69,9 

6B,S 

S7,5 

32.5 

1021,1 

102.1 

102.1 

84.4 

39.0 

R32.? 

65.1 

?e.e 

61.7 

14,0 

W,k 

34,4 

23.0 

13.3 

10.4 

1S2.2 

5.1 

3.5 

2,5 

2.0 

35,? 

1,2 

.1 

0 

0 

ri.n 

3,2 

2.7 

,4 

.5 

42.7 

344,0 

334,3 

261  ,fl 

154,R 

!115,f) 

OlST.SlZE  2 


TOTAL  PfiOFISilONAL  STAFF 


WEEKLY  lALAHY 

SQ-165 
.  1166-191 
1196*225 
i226-i55 
S2^6-2bS 
1216-311 
1316*345 
1346-375 
1376-405 
1406*435 

1436* 

TOTAL 


UNDER  20 
0 
0 
0 

1.0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.0 


AGE 
20-24 
13.0 
'  62,8 
372. 3' 
155.3 
5.3 
.4 
1,2 
3.9 
2.1 
1.0 
5.0 


IN  tEfiftS  - 
25*29 
21,9 
60.3 
393.0 
667,1 
318.3 
37.3 
10. B 
2.6 
6.3 
4,5 

li.i 


30-34 
12.2 
16.0 
tS.l 
162.2 
228,2 
1?5,9 
/0,l 
28,0 
H.O 
4.0 
10.0 


35-39 

14,4 
5,2 

20,5 

b5.S,, 
104.7 
122,7 
llfl,7  , 

S6.i 

17,0 

11.0 

10. S 


40^44 

9.6 

3,6 
15.7 
47,2 
73.0 
■102.1 
91,4 
54,4 
26.5 
11.0 


45-49 

6, ft 

i.9 
14.0 
SO. 9 
79.ft 
94.6 
93,1 
39,5 
19*0 

9iO 
10,7 


S0-i4 

55.5 

i9  60*64 

65» 

Total 

4,4 

1.5 

3.1 

7,2' 

%,k 

4.0 

5.5, 

3.0 

4.5 

no.fl 

14,4 

14. g 

15,0 

13.0 

927,1 
1260,^ 

40,7 

37,6 

21.0 

I2,S 

71.1 

65,5 

57.6 

33,0 

1036,1 

06.3 

104,0 

^8,0 

'40.0 

871,4 

72,7 

86.0 

68.4' 

28.0 

632.5 

46.7 

34,0 

24,0 

18.4 

308,1 

14.9 

20.0 

16.0 

11.0 

140,9 

lOiO 

:  6.0 

a.o 

4.0 

62,4 

8.2 

6.7 

2.5 

72.2 

622.4     1533.3  759,9 


529,0      440.5  432.7 


393,3      381,0      299,8      183.8  5576,6 


mum  3 


lOTAL  ADHINISTRATION 


WEKLt  SAURY 

undei  io 

10*24 

iH9 

3g>34 

35-39 

40.44 

4i-49 

50-54 

51*19 

10-64 

65» 

TOTAL 

$0-165 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,  -S 

i.s 

0 

un 
un 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

1>6. 

t 

0 

9 

$i96-iii 

0 

2.0 

1,0 

1,0 

.!  " 

o' 

0  ■ 

0 

0 

'  0 

0 

4.S 

0 
0 

.S 

3.4 

i.O 

1,0 

0  ■ 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

6 

6.9 

0 

3.1 

i,B 

.5 

1.0 

.3 

liO 

0 

i.O 

i) 

1.7 

0 

0 

1,0 

6.? 

■  1.3 

4iO 

2.0 

4,0 

•  I.I 

1,4 

3.0 

C.J 

27,0 

0 

0 

i' 

11.4 

12,3 

0,6 

c.U  , 

48.1 

'B.J 

0 

e 

3.0 

20,4 

18,9 

I7,g 

13.3 

a.o  ' 

4.3 

4.0 

3.9 

93.3 

0 

0 

0 

11,4 

21,6 

10.9. 

15.2  . 

i.i 

7.0 

7.0 

4.2 

96.1 

S40'm35 

0 

0 

0, 

il.O 

18.0 

21,9 

22.5 

16.6 

11.0 

1.0 

i3.a 

4.0 

iti.a 

0 

0 

1.0 

7,2 

15,0 

17.3 

27.5 

37.0 

aa.o 

6,6 

160.^ 

TOTAL 

g 

2.§ 

13,1 

12.9 

90.1 

100.7 

ST.S 

77,6 

13,7 

37.0 

24.1 

5i9,ft 

DIST.SIZI  3 

TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFf 

f 

— .  AGE  IN  tEASS 

HEEKLY  SALARY 

UNDER  30 

30-14 

30*34 

35*39 

40-44 

41-49 

|0'54 

55-S9 

60*64 

6I» 

TnTaL 

0 

\Ub 

IS. 9 

l0,2 

la.i 

10.3 

4,5 

S,0 

9.5 

1.0 

9.5 

111.6 

Sl6fi'lV§ 

0 

38. r 

5b. 7 

n:\ 

4,0  ' 

8,1 

10.3 

11.6 

:  e.o 

7.0 

10.0 

167,1) 

0 

418.1 

612,4 

61.2 

22.9 

11.4 

17.5 

14,0 

IS.Q 

6,6 

ll.S 

1233.1 
1669. 0 

0 

208,? 

fl6,8 

an.! 

69.4 

44,0 

17.4 

33,6 

30.S 

30.5 

34.4 

uo 

4,6  ■ 

,  490,6 

389,5 

140.9 

S3.4 

59.9 

44,0 

37.0 

33,0 

39.3 

1323.3 

^  .Si86-3lS 

0 

1.0 

99,0 

334.3 

184,1 

119.7 

100.6 

90,6 

94,1 

69.S 

33.0 

1136.0 

$316*34! 

2.2 

11,9 

1B1.6 

245.i 

202,3 

^  '  ^  t  ^ 

*  $346-371 

J 

4.1 

i.4 

.59,7 

132,6 

117,1 

101.3 

85,0-... 

79.2 

75,0 

3U0 

689,1 

I37«*405 

0 

2.2 

6,0 

28,8 

62.4 

■  59,9 

-57.9 

50,2 

34,0 

?S,5 

l4t§ 

34U7 

$<!06-43l'^ 

0 

.6 

3.0 

i.2 

15,1 

20,7 

19.9 

17.6 

10.0 

7.0 

2,0 

103.Q 

1436* 

9 

4.9 

19,8 

13.5 

13.4 

17.9 

6.9 

4,B 

'   i.a  / 

3.1 

95.8- 

TOTAL 

1.0 

696.6 

2184,4 

135S.S 

908.8 

720,5 

564.1 

519,6 

486.3 

406,7 

230,9 

8174.7 

DIST.SIZI  3  TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFr 


—  AGE  IN  nm  • 

wmmmmmm^m 

HEEKLr  SALART 

UNDE^  iO 

20-24 

21*19 

30*34 

35-39 

40^44 

.  M 

ifl-l4 

15-59 

60-64 

6S* 

$0-165 

0 

n.6 

28.9 

19,2 

Ifi.l 

10.3 

4.5 

8.0 

9,1 

1.0 

lo.s 

112.6 

S166*h5 

•  0  - 

38.1 

16,7 

13.1 

4,0 

8.2 

11.3 

11,6 

6.0 

.  7,0 

10.0 

'168.0 

$196-225 

0 

420.6  _ 

6lJ.i 

69,2 

23,4 

21.4 

l?.S 

24.0 

IB.O 

8.6 
30.i 

11,1 

1227,7 

S2!6-a5 

0 

209. i 

962,2 

252. i 

70,4 

44  ,.0 

27.4 

33.6 

31.5 

34,4 

169S.9 

l2M*ld5 

1.0 

4*^3.7 

84,4  ■ 

6D.2 

45,0 

37.0 

34,0 

39,3 

1332.1 

I286-31S  . 

0 

1.0 

IflJiO 

341.0 

186.5 

133,7 

102.6 

94.6 

91.6 

71.0 

36.0 

1163.0 

$316-345 

0 

1.2 

17.6 

192,9 

■258,1 

209.1 

151.9 

150.0 

162.S 

lS3.i 

44,! 

1343,1 

1346-375 

0 

4,1 

i>k 

M.i 

isi.s 

144,9 

115.5 

93.1 

S4.0 

79,0 

34.0 

782.6 

$376-405. 

.4  . 

2.2 

6,0 

40.1 

H4.0 

60,8 

73.1 

59.0 

41.0 

32.5 

14a 

437.R 

$406-4jS^.,..  . 

0 

.6 

j.fl 

20,2 

33,1 

43.6 

41,4 

34.4 

21.0 

12.0 

6.0 

116.1 

■  •$436» 

0 

4.9 

10,7 

27,0 

28.4  , 

40.7 

45.5 

43.9 

30. 1 

iS.9 

9»7 

216,6 

^fltiL 

H 

699,1 

2397,6 

,J42S,7 

998,9 

821.2 

6S1.9 

.597.3 

iW.O  ^ 

443,6 

211.0 

5u " 

piST.SIlt  *  TOTAL  &UH1NISTWTI0N 


 AGE  IN  nm  — ""■  *  ;;':"""cft  55,59 


1.0  ■      Mb  •        e  9, 


0 


I)  ,  n  ft 

S1%.2Z5  0        1.2    ■    8.4         ,  .  . 

^     I    0  .     ^  li*! 


$346*371  0  0 

1376-405  0  0 

$406-435  0  0 

%m*  0  0 


33,7  '31.0  17.6 

0       37.1       ^7.1  37,3 

fl        16, 1        47.9  41,1 

,4        bi.O  163.8  ,?35.9 


0 

■0 

0 

..liO 

1,7 

"  D 

D 

4,9 

2.0 

.s 

1,9 

.1 

9,4  ■ 

4.7. 

2.0 

11.3 

3,7 

i.S 

IB. 3 

6.1 

31. i 

31.3 

14,9 

!S2i9 

las.s 

190.1 

TOTAL 


I,,        3S,9       1B2.7       327.3      3S2,4      339.9       248,5  129.7 


60-64 

61* 

TOTIL 

*  0 

.2 

l.fl 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

13.1) 

0 

5 

16.4 

0 

'  0 

i.i 

1.9 

0 

1.0 

70,8 

5  B 

£.n 

tin 

113.2 

S.2 

U2 

1S0.4 

12,6 

10,7 

217. S 

S9,7 

41,0 

ioi3ii 

fl4,3 

61.7  . 

1767,9 

Ol5T.snE  4  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


 AGE  IN  rtAKS    "'V'^^""7u  IHq       ^Mft'     I5-S9       60-64  6i»  TQTaL 

SIW'1^5             0      1B7.2      117.5          ,           .           .  3l.i  |S7|,ft 

1196-125             0      ^11.3     li?0.           .           .           .                                           27,0  38.1  3W.4 

S2IA-2S5              0       3iS.B      2348,B       4B9.7       IW.3        1  -l  35^  3^0^ 


£  J4l6.3»5  i     •  i'1     S .         •         '         '  .     ai.i     2H.2     l«2,t      61.2  !536.« 

""•'"5  '        *■'       '  ■  •  ■  "m  M.3  151!.' 

!         '  •         :  .  !*5.3  .1.5 


1436* 
TOTAL 


0         6,9        31,7  1H,3 
1.0     1414,3     6809.9     4960.4     3i4S.4     2988,9  2240.5 


50*S4 

S5.S9 

60-64 

6i» 

12.7 

9.5 

4.S 

22,2 

i.S 

8.4 

8.5 

12.5 

2b. 5 

17,2 

9.! 

31.5 

39.6 

30,5 

27,0 

38.1 

60.0 

43.7 

21,0 

35.4 

lio.s- 

91,2 

93,5 

6S.3 

193.8 

198.0 

152.5 

96,3 

122,5 

206.2 

181,7 

61,2 

234,4 

186,9 

167,2 

S4,B 

164,7 

68.4 

47.3 

472 18  ~ 

261.5 

!4l,3 

il.l 

Ji4,9 

mj 

^80.3 

576,3 

26134,2 


4  TOTAL  PHOFiSSlDNAL  STAFF 


HEEKLf  SALARY 

UNQE^  10 

20-1 

S0-16S 

a 

31,4 

fl6A-l95  . 

9 

I57i2 

1196-225 

■    0  - 

ilb,6 

iZ26-2S5 

■  0 

387,0 

yb6«2BB 

1.0 

7.2 

1286-311 

fl 

2.5 

S3l6-3^tS 

0 

2.7 

iJ46-37i 

fl 

1.2 

1376*405 

0 

4.1 

l406-t35 

9 

0 

S436* 

9 

6.9 

TOTAL  . 

1,0 , 

1416,8 

•32,1      195.3      919.1  1165.1 
8     5143,1    .3875,8  3341,3 


isi-'-i;:r-:s;:r"^;;r ^^^^^^  ff  fr  ,:r  s 

72.6  W.B  i3.a  52,5        &.  1  .  .  ' 

na*5  ■  ^^,9  ai.a  22,4       .  .  .  ^ 

■  m.^  H4.1  3.9      .  .  .  -  3g^3  3,o8,j 

1359.3  4^0.7  154.3.  110..          ■  •  '  3^^^  ^^^^^ 

1707.1  866.8  21B.9  143,2          .  ■  •  ^-3  ^g^j,^ 

716  2  1948.3  J49.8  iZhh  159.7  '122,4  91,4  Vu^  _b,J 

'  a;  Si  IS:;  e:  s;  |  s 

u  SK  S  I  S  .;s  s:; 


638,9  27992,1 
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OIST.SIIE  5 


TOTAL  WMINISTWIION 


m  IN  YEARS 

uIEkly  salary 

UNOER  aO 

30*34 

3S'39 

S6-16! 

9 

0 

0 

1.0 

9 

1166*195 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

iiH-ais 

9 

0 

0 

9 

9 

fl 

1.9 

9 

9 

g 

9,1 

3.6 

0 

6 

Ii 

fi.i 

11.0 

9 

V 

0 

.8 

7.2 

!.0 

9 

0 

1.0 

6.7 

6,3 

S37H05 

0 

0 

2,0 

7,0 

6*2 

0 

0 

0 

6.a 

!.0 

9 

9 

D 

13.4 

§1,0 

TOTAL 

9 

0 

3S,4 

Si, 7 

70,5 

OlST.SiZE  1 

TOTAL  iNSTRueTlONAL  STAFF 

AGE  IN  TEARS 

vcekly  salary 

UNDER  ao 

!fl-a4 

30-3^ 

3S»39 

iO-lW 

0 

3,0 

3.0 

3.7 

S16^*19S 

,  9 

a.fi 

1,0 

3.0 

1,0 

$l?6-2ii 

9 

190.7 

37.a 

12.0 

9 

17. D 

117,7 

B3.9 

3a,6 

9 

0 

410.6 

1S3.S 

S6iO 

9 

fl 

!0§,ii 

ae7.7 

S6,3 

u 

0 

ia.7 

aa5.9 

91. S 

I3H-37S 

9 

0 

a, 6 

iai.8 

71.7 

S37MQS 

9 

hi 

1,6 

lSfi,7 

S*06-'i3i  ■ 

B 

Q 

1.8 

a3.a 

9R,5 

S<»36t 

0 

0 

6.7 

ll.S 

164.7 

TSTAL 

9 

137.3 

1331,9 

10^8,6 

745,8 

DIST,S1ZE  S  TOTAL  PROFESSigNfiL  STA^F 


HEEKLY  SALARY 

■  UNDER  20 

20-24 

as^ai 

jfl"34 

3S- 

SO' '.65 

0 

1.0 

3,0 

4,0 

3,7 

S16f-l9S 

9 

2.6 

6.0 

3.9 

2.0 

fi9<3.aa5 

9 

104.6 

194.1 

37.? 

12.0 

$l2b-255 

9 

17,0 

500,5 

85,9 

32.6 

j^S6*2H5 

9 

0 

419.9 

18?. 1 

56.0 

$I86-31S 

9 

0 

114*6 

I/H.7 

56.3 

SJ16-34S 

9 

0 

13,1 

133,1 

93,5 
7B.fl 

I346»37§ 

9 

0 

3.6 

1K8.S 

1376-405 

9 

i.a 

3.6 

70, 
30.0 

162.9 

S406-435 

9 

0 

I.a 

103.5 

9 

0 

28.9 

ill.i 

TOTAL 

9 

127,3 

1367,4 

1087,4 

S16.4 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

60*64 

(OIrL 

9 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

1  A 

9 

0 

0 

0 

8 

g 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

y 

\  i 

a.D 

0 

1,0 

0 

0 

u 

\l  i 
1  f  1^ 

•2 

fl 

0 

9 

1  A 

ItO 

liO 

i.o 

'  1,9 

9 

0 

22. a 

0 

liO 

1,1 

1.9 

9 

0 

14,1 

4,2 

2i0 

g 

1,0 

0 

2,6 

23.3 

3i0 

I.6 

2.0 

.1 

1.0 

1.9 

21.6 

10,1 

1  Q 

I  n 

l.v 

35.7 

90,7 

99.8 

97,a 

37,0 

aaiO 

474.4 ■ 

112,1 

114,6 

109,2 

39,0 

94  A 

£(•6 

• 

4044 

41.49 

i!-i9 

Ta  1 1* 

T0T4L 

ii6 

bO 

0 

6 

0 

1.0 

3>0 

0 

0 

17.1 

6i0 

A 

9 

^  A 

23,5 

IliO 

□  A 

8.0 

7,0 

1  It 

L  t 

38.4 

38i9 

10,5 

5,0 

C  A 

5,9 

77£  A 

43.1 

28.1 

20,2 

18,0 

5,0 

13.1 

561,1 

59.0 

48,0 

46,9 

47,5 

41,0 

I7i0 

607,6 

46,0 

41,0 

33,5 

18.5 

lo.g 

13.0 

378il 

102.3 

104.i 

71,0 

62,5 

55,0 

39.0 

617,? 

97.6 

lUOiO 

AO 

4t.u 

141,1 

274,3 

3as.a 

111,9 

158,7 

193,1 

1431.3 

671,2 

672.2 

S9S,0 

438*6 

346,1 

241,1 

6197in 

40>'44 

45.49 

50*14 

15*19 

15* 

Tftf  ii 

TyTftL 

1,6 

liO 

0 

0 

A 

0 

l.O 

3.0 

0 

It 

6 

3ft  L 

17,1 

6iO 

StO 

0 

If* 

3  ft 

17Q  L 

25,5 

^  i  A 

lUO 

9,0 

*|3 

fiHA  ft 

40,0 

39.1 

20tS 

5,0 

C  A 

3,0 

7sa  i 

44,! 

29,S 

22,2 

19,0 

s.o 

13,1 

583,3 

i9,Q 

49iO 

49,0 

48,5 

49,0 

aiiO 

611.7 

50,2 

43iQ 

33.  n 

29)5 

ft 

1g  A 

'»vl  .4 

105,3 

UOil 

73,0 

63,3 

56,0 

40,9 

616,3 

107, S 

iiuo 

87.6 

16.1 

li.O 

573,2 

331,1 

374,1 

401,4 

275,1 

195,7 

115.1 

l95Si?. 

7:83,  S 

7S6i9 

704,1 

107.5 

383,1 

269,1 

6833,2 

TABLE  4 


■  1 

! 


B^GION  01  SUPERINIENDENI 


NO  DESfiEE         DEGREE  OtQNEt         k«uw«w  u  - 


3S,  0 

TOTAL 


0  0  0 


1.5 


0  0 


IM?  0  M  2.0 


30-35  «  !  ;  5  5.0  0 


2?,1  2.0 


0 

5 

0 

3.fl 

0 

li5 

.? 

5.7 

0 

6iD 

l.O 

6.^ 

1.0 

S.5 

a 

S.f 

33.3 

REQION  01  TOTAL  AOHlNllfWTlOM 


YEARS  EXPcRiEnCE    no  OEGKEE 


1  r  ft  is  0  0 

I  •  I  iM 

!      !      '  ^  ?!1 

0  !'  f'!  "  9.7  0  0  11-4 

6.5  5.0 


35*  C 
TOTAL  1'^ 


77,4 


^lelON  01  S'-SH-  ^L^SSRODM  TEACHER 


YEARS  EXPERIENCE 


TOTAL 


E6i£E 

0E6REI 

BACHELOR 
DEGREE 

l.c 

0 

113.7 

i.5 

2.3 

U4J 

2.5 

1.0 

45.5 

1.0 

60.1 

3.0 

34. i 
iO,9 

3.0 

5.0 

1.0 

2.0 

IT.S 

I.G 

4.0 

is.i 

ai.a 

19.3 

432,3 

5-9               ^.5  .3  ^  •                            3.0              0  6  53.n 

10-14  UO  ^^'5  !             ••;               0  0  66.^ 

J                 4.3  2.0  6  .1  0  43.A 

H                ''.S  3.0  3.B                                             0  0  i?.3 

3.0  5.0  i.9                             '               J  0 

"               .  „  5. ft  17.5  0  ii  n.1 


0  11.7 
474,^ 


543 


REGION  01  timmi  classrodh  teacher 


flVL  ffefi" 

DEGREE 

TOTAL 

0 

A 
U 

A 
¥ 

5-5 

u 

A 

0 

\k  & 

A 

u 

A 
y 

?l8iA 

0 

fin  1 

A 

0 

A 

y 

A 

u 

lOdtQ 

15-19 

0 

0 

ll.z 

.3 

0 

i§.9 

Q 

V 

n 

V 

0 

6.1 

0 

0 

3Sit 

0 

0 

■18  1 

•  i  V 

S.l 

^  i  1 

0 

39*31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

iua 

3i' 

0 

0 

0 

4.0 

9 

0 

S.4 

TOTAL 

9.1 

0 

isi.i 

l.D 

.3 

8 

664,1 

REGION  01 


TOTAL  INiTRueTlONAL  STAFF 


y5 

TiO  YEAR 

IACHElOR 

FIVE  TEAR 

MASTER 

iPEClALllT 

OOeTORATC 

TIaRS  EXPERIENCI 

NO  QEGREI 

deo^ei- 

OESREI 

PISORAH 

DWRII 

0-4 

9,6 

S 

317.1 

0 

iiO 

fl 

0 

S-9 

7.7 

4.8 

37l,i 

9 

32.a 

0 

1.0 

10-14 

S.3 

2.0 

151.7 

0 

36.9 

1.0 

1.0 

15-1? 

S.4 

2.0 

136.3 

0 

19.3 

.3 

0 

£  10-14 

5.1 

3.0 

9 

S.7 

0 

0 

DO  15-19 

4,0 

5,0 

1.0 

7.3 

0 

D 

35-3! 

1,0 

2.0 

31.6 

0 

ii? 

.2 

0 

3S* 

3,0 

4.0 

i4.i 

1.0 

5,7 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

41,S 

1230.6 

2.0 

115,4 

IJ 

2,9 

TOTAL 

401,1 
41?,8 
187,9 
163.4 

H.I 

6SiS 

40,1 

38,2 

1411.9 


REGION 


TEARS  EXPERIENCE    NO  0I6RCI 


0*4 

S-9 
10-14 
15-19 

10-14 
15-29 
3C-35 
3S* 


TOTAL 


9.6 

a,6 

5,4 
6,0 
4.0 
1.0 
3.0 

4i.9 


TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
TRAINING 


m  YEAR 
OEOREE 

0 

4.a 

2.0 
2,0 
3.0 
5.0 
2,0 
4,0 

ia.8 


laCHELOR 


FIVE  YEAR 
PROSRAm 


HASTER 
DtSRlE 


IPlClALliT 

digree 


dqctoratc 


TOTAL 


38^,7 
376.S 

0 

11.9 

0 

a 

410,1 

0 

43,0 

1.0 

1,0 

435,0 

ISb.l 

0 

38.6 

2.0 

3.0 

206.0 

140.3 
82.3 

0  ' 

33.9 

1.9 

1,9 

113,6 

0 

18,4 

2.0 

0 

111.7 

12.3 

1.0 

19,6 

1.0 

1.0 

83,9 

33.6 

0 

li.S 

1.9 

1.0  . 

10,6 

26.1 

liO 

11.4 

0 

9 

49,6 

1155,0 

2.0 

192.8 

8.0 

7.9 

■  ii3fl,S 

■  54 

ReolON  02 


SUPER intenoenT 


am  ExpiRiENci-  NO  omtt 


0-4 

15*19 

30-35 
3S* 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


TWO  im 

DEGREE 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


TOTAL 


iACHEtOR 
OEGREI 

0 
0 
0 

i.O 

0 

.  0 
0 

i.O 
2,0 


REGION  02 


YIA«S  iXPERIENeE     NO  OEGREE 


S-9 
15-19 

25-29 
30«3S 
3S* 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


TOTAL 


REGION  02 


YEARS 'EXPERIENCE     NO  DEGREE 


TOTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

.  TRAINING  

TWO  YEAR 
DEGREE  . 


BACHELOR 
DEGREE 


ELEM, 


0-4 

5-9 

25-29 
30-33 
35* 


TOTAL 


1,0 
0 
0 

2*0 
i,0 
1.0 
0 
0 

9.0 


0 

.6' 

0 

3.2 

0 

3*0 

0 

3.0 

0 

2.0 

0 

0 

0 

■  1.0 

0 

^.6 

0 

17.5 

CLASSROOM  TEACHER 

TRAiNI? 

)  YEAR 

BACHELOR 

:GfiE£ 

OlGftEE 

0 

61.7 

1*0 

52.5 

0 

23.0 

1.0 

26*9 

2*0 

17,0 

A.O 

1^.0 

4.0 

ll.O 

4.0 

3.0 

16.0 

216.1 

REGION  oa 


Um  EXPttlENCI    NO  DiGREi 


0*4 

10-  14 

11-  19 
20'2<f 
25-19 
3fl-3S 

3S« 


5.11 
0 
0 

S 

0 
0 

2*Q 


— *  TRAININO 
Two  riAR 

mm 
e 

0 

0 

•  0 
0 

s 


DE5REI 

83,4 
9l,6 
0,1 
39.6 
ifl.9 

is.a 

6.3 
3.4 


fivi  m 

PROOIM 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0> 
0 
0 


MASTER 
DEGREE 

•i 

la.i 

6.6 

16.8 
10,0 

4,a 
a.2 

4.3 


SPECIALIST 
QEGREE 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


DecTSMTE 
0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

« 


TOTAL 

9.0 

9 

330,7. 

0 

§6.6 

0 

9 

RioiON  oa 

TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 

TRAINING 

TWO  im 

BACHELOR 

FIVE  YEaR 

NASTER 

SPECIALIST 

YEARS  IXPERIENCE 

NO  0I6HEE 

DEGREE 

DIGR££ 

PROGRAH 

DiGREI 

0E5REE 

DOCTOlATE 

0-4 

3.0 

1.0 

199,8 

0 

i.S 

0 

9 

S-9 

1.6 

uo 

186,7 

0 

19,9 

0 

0 

10-14 

2.0 

Q 

106,3 

■  0 

19,1 

o' 

.  0 

11-19 

3.9 

I.O 

82,0  . 

0 

20.8 

9 

9 

£  20-24 

8,5 

a.o 

46.6 

0 

11.0 

0 

9 

Q,  '1S-29.r„     .  . 

1,0  , 

i.fl 

37,0 

0 ' 

S,l 

■  0 

0  . 

.  0 

21,0 

0 

4.2 

0 

9' 

31. 

•a.o 

4,0 

li.O' 

9 

i.a 

0 

9 

'  TOTAL 

26.1 

11.0 

694,2 

9 

9S,4 

9 

9 

TOTAL 

87.9 
103.7 

76.3 

56.3 

32.9 
Jl.O 

9.7 

396.3 


TOTAL 

au.3 

309.1 
127,! 
106.7 
69*0 

sua 

19.2 

as.A 

S33.7 


REGION  01 

TOTAL  RRQFESSIONAL  STaFF 

1 

 TRAINING 

m  YEAR 

BACHELOR 

FiVE  yEaR 

MSTER  IPECI 

ALl! 

YEARS  EKPlRlENei 

NO  OEGHEE 

OlOfiEE 

DEGREE 

PROGRAH 

DEORIE  DIG 

REE 

0-4 

8.9 

1.0 

200,4 

0 

9.0 

9 

1.6 

1.0 

IS5,9 

0 

21. 0 

0 
0 

10-14 

2.0 

0 

109,2 

9 

23,1 
30,0 

15*19 

3.9 

UO 

ss.o 

9 

0 

10-14 

it.b 

i.D 

4fl,6 

0 

14,0 

0 

25-19 

1.6 

S,0 

37,0 

9 

17.0 

9 

30-35 

0 

4,0 

22,0 

0 

7,0 

0 

3S. 

a.o 

4.0 

19,6 

0 

ll.O 

9 

TOTAL 

26.1 

is.o 

,  711,6 

0 

136,1 

0 

DOCTORATE 


1.0 
1.0 
0 
9 
9 
9 
9 


2.9 


TOTAL 

aii.& 

213.5 
131,3 
119.0  , 

73.0 

60.0 

33.0 

36i6 

893,9  . 


REGION  03 


SUPIilNlENOlNT 


 TRMNING 

TWO  VEAR 

iachelor 

FIVE  

; .  NASIER 

SPECIALIST^ 

YEARS  IJtPIRIENCi  ' 

NO  DEGREE^ 

•DEGREI  • 

DEGREE 

H  A  A  A  A  i  I  i 

'  prosran 

DIGREE 

PEyREI 

OOCTORMt 

TOTAL 

..  0 

— 0 

.  ....... 

0 

liO 

0 

.  Q 

^1  ft 

0 

" ft 

0 

A 

0 

0 

'  ,  til. 

A 

Q 

A 

y 

0  ^ 

A 

u 

0 

0 

A  A 

A 

u 

'  e  A 

ft 

u 

A 

Q 

0 

0  . 

0  ■ 

0 

^      Q  ■  . 

•  0 

.0 

a.o 

■  0 

0' 

^  i.o 

0' 

30-35 

0 

0  . 

0 

"  0 ' 

u 

A 

u 

7»0 

ft 

0 

0 

i 

0 

Eft' 

€  A 

TOTAL;-  -  -  -  ^-^^'^ 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0  • 

5.0 

33.3 

REGION  03 

TOTAL  ADHlNIStRAflQN 

• 

TRAINING 

3.'.. 

.  tnq  ytAi..  ^ 

lACHEtOR 

■  FIVE'  tEAR 

ii  i  PR 

HAbiLH 

5rEClALl5<J 

i 

NO  ULyRtt 

0E5RII 

PR06RAH 

DtyREE 

DEyREC 

uDCTOPATt 

101% 

If  -  ^ 

V 

.  U 

A 

y 

*  3d 

A 

y 

A 

0 

0 

'  .10.3. 

0 

liQ 

liQ 

i  h  i  j 

10^14 

.-.  0 

.,■9.0 

0 

11  i 

.1,0 

5  ft   

£  lB-i9 

■  0 

0" 

I8.i 

0 

e  . 

0 

10,3 

0 

^  sfl.a 

l.O 

•  1,6 

63.1  ^ 

/3B-I9 

0 

•  0 

I 

■  fl 

30*35 

0 

0  ■ 

■  0 

IQll 

0 

0 

is  a 

0  : 

■  m 

,  0 

-.=104  , 

0 

iO'i 

.  TOTAL 

hO 

74,0 

0 

108,9. 

,  11,0 

199,9 

REGION  03 


:eleh,.classrqoh  teacher 

TRAINING  — 


ERIC 


DOU, 


m  TEAR 

IaCHElOR 

FIVE  VEaR 

MASTER 

SPiciALir 

VEARI  EXPERIENCE 

NO  OEGRSE 

OEGRIE 

DEGREE 

prograh 

oegree 

degree 

0-4 

1,0 

1,0 

173.S  '  ' 

0 

■'■  i.O 

'  0 

.>9, 

1.0 

-32i.4 

■  4D,4, 

0" 

10-14 

':'  ^i.r 

-i,0  ■ 

•  117,4 

1.0 

SO.R 

^  ■  ■  0. 

15-19 

5.0  , 

■5.0 

131.0 

:■     1^0  ^ 

39,1 

0 

10-14 

.6,0 

li.o  . 

116.2  ' 

0 

9.S 

0 

ii'19 

7,0 

^  64J 

D  ' 

9,1 

0 

30-31 

1.0 

i'O.  ■ 

..io.i'  ■ 

.  1.0 

1.0  : 

.   .  0 

35. 

■  1.0 

.  7.0 

0 

TOTA!. 

lO.S 

.    40,0  . 

1134.0  • 

'  3,0  ■ 

167.1 

0 

TOTAL 


0 

iso,^ 

0  , 

366.3 

0-' 

171.1 

9 

1S9.9 

0 

143.7  ' 

0  ■ 

'■  S|,^,, 

0 

63,?  , 

0  f- 

■'     '  6Si3.  " 

1364,7 

ilGlQN  03 


mmmi  classwdh  teachw 


nm  EPERicNcc  NO  mm 
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1.0 

1.0 
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fl 
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Q 

.      22,S  ' 

1,0 

1.0 

32.9 

3.4 

1.0 

5.1 

fl 
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20,2 

6.7 

0  ■ 

ll.S 

.  2.0 

0 

0 

.  62.6 

1.0 
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11.0 

2i0.9 
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11-19 
ZC-24 
25-29 

30-35  . 
3S. 


ELEH,  CLASIWOH  TEACHER 
 TRAINING 
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T*0  tEAR 
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FIVE  TEAR 
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mi 

DEGREE 

deghee  '■ 
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DEGREE 

0 
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0 

J.I 

4,3 

hi 

.  313.?  ■ 
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'  13,5 

<i<0 

iiO 
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0 
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&,fl 

fl 
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6.0 

4(1,0 

'fl 

S.O 

6.0 
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S'^il 

fl 

US 

§.fl 
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34.0 

fl 
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S.O 

1.5 

19.S 

0 

1 

2.0 
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l.C 

SS.S 
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DEGREE 
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0 
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0 
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64.0 
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0? 
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OEOREE         DSCTOHTE  TOTAL 

i:i    1    i   ill  1  ! 


TOTAL  7.2 


^^^^^"^"^  TOTAL  Instructional  STArr 
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TIARS  EiSpERlENCE 

NQ  OEGREE 

10,6 

It3 

i,0 

15-19 

7,0 

8.0 

0  15-19 
30-35 

6,0 

35* 

5,0 
6.0 

TOTAL 

REGION  07 

YEARS  hPERIENCE 

NO  0E6REE 

}0.6 

S-9 

5,3 

lD-14 

2,0 

15-19 

7.0 

a,D 

IS"i9 

30-35 

1.0 

31* 

6,0 
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49,9 

HASTiR 
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DEGREE 

0 

IT.I 

ItO 

163,§ 

0 

Kl 

liO 

33.0 

l.S 

17.4 

0 

13.S 

3.9 

ft  ' 

0 

i.l 

3.0 

• 

liS.7 

FIVE  im 

MASTER 
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0 

36.1 

1,9 

lUd 

0 
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2.0 

S5,2 

1,0 

33.7 

0 

0 

7.9 

0 

9.9 
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s.o 
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FIVE  YEAR 

...... .....I 
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DEGREE 

0 

41.7 

i.e  . 

0 
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i.O 

97.4 

hO 

47.0 
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43.4 

liO 

13.0 

0 

31.4 

6iD 

617.7 

7.5  37.3 
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TOTAL  PftQflSSlQNAL  SlAfF 
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TWO  VEAR  umim        FIVE  YEAR  MASTER  SPECIALIST 

DEGREE  DEGREE    " 

0  1113.1 

4iO  1123.9 

7.0  saaj 

7.0  199.9 

ti.O  133.0  , 

12.5  m,t 

11,0  S7.2 

7,5  44.0 
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1.4  1,0 


ERIC 
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ME^  "WCIALIST 

OE^REE          DEGREE  PIoGRAh          OIGREC          DEGREE  DaeTOPATE  TOTiL 

7.0             190  9  ?                   1               ''^                 "  ^^^'9 
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'  0  77,7 

5  0  60.7 


•4 


:6REE 
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,4 

2,0 
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2.9 

1.0 
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5.0 

1.0 
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1.0 

3.0 
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1.0 

1.0 
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1.0 

i.o , 
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Q 

0 
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2.Q 

0 
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REGION  08 


nm  EXPERIENCE  Ko  ma 
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TyO  YEAR  iACHELOR 
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lS-19 

30-35 

3S* 
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0 

l.D 
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DEGREE 

fi 
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0 
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0 

c 

0 
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0 

,4 

0 
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REGION  08 
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0-4 
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0 

0 
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0 

UD 

a 
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0 

e 
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0 

1.0 
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s 

0 
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REGION  08 
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3.^ 

i.O 
1.0 
3.0 
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0 
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OEGREE 
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DEGREE 
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0 

2.S 

101. 1 

0 

i.O 
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0 

s 

5,0 

61.8 

4.0 
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0 

5.0 

49.8 

0 

6.0 

34.0 

0 

6.0 

2S,8 

8 

36.0 
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0 
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DOCTORATE 

DEGREE 

y 

0 

9 

4,1 

0 

.3 

0 

2.0 

1.9 

6.7 

0 

1.0 

0 
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0 
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6 

0 

0 
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0 

fl 
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0 
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0 
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35.8 
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0-4 

5.9 
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V 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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3S.S 
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U.S 

0 

.2 

5 

V 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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fl 
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0 

A 
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0 

fl 
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REGION  08 
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DOCTOBiTE 
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7.6 
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fl 
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fl 
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6S.6 
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i.o 
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fl 
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m 
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US 
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im 
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0 
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0 
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ft 
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¥ 

i 
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3.S 
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RIOION  09 

TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 

TRA1NIN6 

TWO  YEAR 
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Fivf  im 

MASTER 

SPEClAlIiT 
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YEARS  EXPERIlNei 

NO  OEOrEE 

DESREE  ■ 

0E5REE 
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DEOREE 
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0 

4.0 

S.O 
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1.0 
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3.5 
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1.0 
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4.0 
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4.0 
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S.O 
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0 
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0 
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3.0 
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U 
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0 
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11-19 
30*3i 

1.0 

4,0 

189.0 

UO  ' 

99,0 

9.0 

6.0 ' 

309.0 

4.0 

1.0 

99.9 

a«o 

62.0 

0 

U6 

.  169,9 

35' 

1.0 

a.§ 

lOO.i 

■  a.o 

61,0 

1,0 

i.O 

169.1 

TOTAL 

47.S 

33.S 

31^0,0 

8.0 

1306.0 

li.s 

2S,6 

1261.6 

REGION  U 


Him  immti  no  m^ii 


fi-4 

21-29 
30-31 
35* 


SypERlNTINDENT 
 -  TRAINING 

DEG^K 

fl 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


i&CHELOR 
QEGREE 

1,0 

Uo 

Q 
0 

0 

1.0 

1.0 

a.o 


FIVE  YEAR 
PROGRAM 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


6,0 


NASTER 
DEGREE 

0 

1.0 

0 

l«0 
4.0 
liO 
1.0 
3.0 

le.o 


SPECIALIST 
DEGREE 

Q 

l.O 
0 
0 

1.0 
1,0 
l»0 

■  5,0 


DDCTQWTE 

2.0 
3,0 
0 

2.0 
6.0 
3.0 
4,0 
1.0 

ai.o . 


TOTAl 
7.0 

s 

4i0 
U.O 
11*0 

I.D 

7.6 

§0.0 


REGION  11 


fEARS  EXPERIENCE    NO  OEOREE 


■J 


0-  4 

1-  9 

10-14 
lS-19 

as-!9 

30-3S 
35* 


TOTAL 


0 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

0 

1.0 

1.0 
1.0 

6,0 


TOTAL  ADMINISTRATION 
 TRAINING 


T^o  im 

DEGREE 

iachElor 

DEGREE 

0 

26.6 

0 

0 

61.2 

0 

10.7 

0 

59.9 

0 

12.9 

0 

19,0 

1.0 

21,2 

1.0 

426.7 

FIVE  tEAR 
pRgGRAH 

1.0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1,0 


haster 

OlGREI 

SPECIALIST 
DEGREE 

DOCTORATE 

33,S 
106.2 

1.0 

9.6 

ll.O 
24,0 

136.9 
177,4 
171,4 
171,7 
61.6 
71.1 

14.0 
21,6 
26,S 
16,0 
4,0 
3.0 

13,0 
36,0 
19.0 
10,0 
11,0 
6,0 

«9J 

100,0 

140,0 

73,4 
I3S.1 
233,1 
320.T 
282.2 
IIUS 
100.6 
167.3 

1613.9 


RiGlON  11 


YEARS  EXRERIENGE    NO  DEGilt 


ILEH,  CLASSROOM  TEACHEf^ 


0-4 

5-9 
10-14 
1M9 
20-24 

as-29 

30'3i 
35* 

TOTAL 

ERIC 


8.S 
7,0 

0 

1.0 

hi 

12.0 
g.G 
4.0 

45.0 


.....  TRAINING 
TyO  TEAR 
DEGREE 

I.  0 
2.S 
6.0 
B.O 
6.1 
14.0 
5.0 

II.  0 

S4.0 


BACHELOR 
OIGREE  ' 

ll!3,S 
2414, D 
1096,6 
606,! 
382,0 
23S.0 
U3j 
129J 

619B.S 


FIVE  tEAR 
PRgORAH 

1.0 
1.0 

0 


1.0 


3,0 


HASTER 
DEORIE 

26.1 

laa.s 
iio.s 
ii.s 

18.0 
41,0 
21,0 
14.S 

131,1 


SPECIALIST 
DEGREE 

2.0 
1.0 
2,0 
1.0 
1,0 
0 
0 
0 

7.0 


E 


0 

.5 
3,0 
1,0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


1191.1 

2614,5 
1218,1 
70S.D 
414.9 
307,0 
I4g,0 
I'^I.S 

iS4?,l 


51 


REGION  li 


sEcoNDiRf  classrosm  mm 


TRAIHIN5 



TyO  YEAR 

SaCHElQR 

FIVE  im 

HAiTER 

SPECIiilST 

TOTAL 

YEARS  EXPERIENCE' 

NO  DEGREi 

DEGREE 

DEGREi 

PROGRAM 

DEGREE 

DEOREE 

OOCTORATE 

1.0 

0 

187.1 

0 

1.0 

1739,3 

ItO 

T  f  QiB 

^  ft 

4  0 

10-1^ 

l.D 

1.0 

iQTi.S 

0 

S0I.6 

3,6 

3.4 

liiO.fi  , 

0 

0 

781. i 

fl 

S77.7 

3.6 

4.8 

13&7.? 

0 

0 

410,4 

332.1 

2.2 

1.0 

746,6 

lS-i9 

0 

0 

320.1 

a.o 

m,% 

2i0 

3.0 

Si6.6 

30-3S 

0 

0 

lOO.O 

0' 

60.S. 

2i0 

l.O 

lU.a 

35* 

0 

1.0 

31, S 

0 

13.9 

0 

2.9 

131.4 

TOTAL 

11.9 

4»0 

6181,6 

3.0 

i4IQ.3 

na 

9300.1 

REGION  11  TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


 TRAlNIf 

J5  —  

m  YEAR 

iACHlLQR 

FIVE  YI^R 

HASTtR 

SPECIALIST 

DOCTORATE 

tOT^L 

YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

NO  DEOREE  ■ 

OEQREE  ■ 

DEGREE 

prograh 

DIGRIE 

DEOREE 

0-4 

66.3 

7.0 

3445.8  ' 

391.6 

9.0 

2.0 

3933.2 

S-9 

32,2 

7,S 

§985.4 

2.0 

957.8 

18,4 

12,0 

7011,4 

10-14 

6.0 

10.0 

2612,4 

2.0 

850,4 

11. 6 

11.4 

3S73.fl 

lS-19 
1  iO^E4 

IS.O 

ii.o 

1726.1 

2.6 

907.2 

12.4 

17.0 

2692,7 
I599.ft 

15.0 

9.5 

974,1 

682.3 

2.0 

S8I,Q 

U.2 

i.O 

25*29 

19.0 

18,0 

4.0  ■ 

3B8.3 

3.0 

9.0  , 

1123.6 

30-35 

8.0 

8,0 

276.2 

0 

133.3 

3.0 

l.fl 
3,0 

.  429.4 

3S» 

4.0 

13.D 

25e.l 

D, 

116,1 

UO 

387,2 

TOTAL 

167,6 

8S.0 

16028,7 

11.1 

4327.8 

■70,6 

60,4 

207SS.2 

REGION  11  TOTAL  PROrESSlDNAL  STAFF 


YEARS  EXPiSlENCI 

fi-4 

10M4 
lS-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-3i 
35* 

TOTAL 


  TRAINING 

m  YEAR 

IachElor 

FIVE  YEAR 

MASTER 

NO  OlG^iE 

OEGHEI 

DEGREE 

PROSRAh 

DEOREE 

68.3 

I.Q 

34?2,4 

3.S 

432.4 

33.2 

7,5 

6079.7 

i.O 

1064.0 

7.0 

10.0 

2ISQ.6 

2.0 

987,4 

16.0 

12.0 

!807,1 

2.6 

1084.6 

IS.O 

9.S 

1034.0  . 

a.o 

758. S 

20.0 

13.0 

73S.1 

4.0 

560,0 

9.0 

1.0 

295.1 

0 

198,9 

S.O 

14, S 

281.3 

0 

181.2 

173.6 

66,0 

164S5.S 

16,1 

5267,0 

SPEClAillT 

DEGREE  DOCTORATE  TOTAL 

19.0  13,0  4006,6 

26,6  36.0  7210,4 

2S,6  24,4  3807.!) 

38,0  S3.0  3013.4 

39.0  24,0  1BB2,() 

19.0  29.0  13iS.l 

7.0  12,0       '  S3d.O 

4,0  9,0  494,5 

170,6  200,4  22369,1 


*  STATE  TOTAL  SUPCIINIEnSCnT 


TiAINI 

uwiim   

FIVE  YEAS 

NAiTES 

SPEClAi 1ST 

TOTAL' 

YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

NO  OEOREE 

mm 

DEPEE 

PROORAM 

QESREE 

DEGREE 

DQCTOfiATE 

0-4 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

3iS 

ltd 

4.0 

9in 

S-9 

0 

d 

3,0 

0 

i6i3 

hi 

7,3 

39.? 
38.3 

0 

« 

l.D 

0 

i9i3 

3i0 

£  ft 

s 

4.0 

0 

36.S 

5i0 

19.7 

57i5 

A 
V 

1.9 

ft 

Vf 

,  S.D 

io.o 

25-19 

0 

0 

8.9 

0 

oi  ii 

S2.7 

9 

0, 

43,3 

a.o 

•  5.0 

96. £ 

0 

l^J  . 

0 

iUl  ' 

?2.7 

TOTAL 

I.O 

1,0 

0 

187.8 

'17,1 

411,7 

STATE  TOTAL  ASST.  SUpEfilNlENDENT 


TRAININ5 

T«0  YEAR 

BACHELOR 

FIVE  YEAR 

MASTER 

SPEQIALlST 

YEARS  ElsPERiENCE 

NO  DEGREE 

DEGREE 

OEOREE 

RROO^AM 

DEGREE 

OEOREE 

BOcTORaTE 

TDTAL 

0 

0 

0 

s.o 

0 

3.0 

9.0 

1.0 

0 

6.9 

0 

10.0 

liS 

iO.O 

i9.4 

10-14 

0 

0 

3.i 

0 

1.0 

1.0 

3.0 

12.! 

lS-19 

1.0 

0 

3.i 

0 

ao,3 

2.0 

7.0 

33.1 

3a.i 

10-34 

1.0 

0 

4.0 

fl 

3.0 

3,0 

ft.  ZI-Z9 

0 

0 

0 

23.5  • 

2.0 

6,0 

35.0 

S  30-31 

0 

0 

l.D 

0 

§,S 

1.0 

2.0 

9iS 

35* 

1.0 

0 

4,5 

0 

11.0 

1.0 

1,0 

18.1' 

TOTAL 

4.0 

0 

a6,3 

1.0 

lOl.i 

U.S 

35,0 

179.3 

STATE  TOTAL  KINDERGARTEN 


  TR&ININO 

TWO  YEAR 

iACHELOR 

FIVE  YEA^ 

MASTER 

sPEciiLi: 

YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

NO  DiOREl 

DEGREE 

DEGREE' 

prgOram 

OEGREE  , 

DEGREE 

fl'4 

3.S 

1.0 

293.9 

0 

s.i 

0 

5-9 

5.0 

4,0 

390,0  ■ 

  ;  0 

10.9 

0 

10-14 

.  l.S 

6,0 

185,? 

■  1.0 

7.9 

0 

lS-19 

8,0 

S.O 

139.1 

0 

13.5  . 

0 

20-14 

3.0 

i.D 

94.i 

0 

S.i 

0 

!S*29 

3,S 

4.9 

ST.S 

Q 

7.9 

0 

30-3S 

e.o 

7,0 

36.5 

0 

1.0 

0 

31* 

1.0 

I.S 

24,0 

0 

a.s 

0 

TOTAL 

27,S 

34,1 

iiii,4 

1.0 

aoio 

0 

:  ^6 

FRir 


DOCTORATE  TOTAL 

0  303.9 

0  4C9.Q 

,5  101,9 

0  115.5 

0  lil.O 
0  72.9 

0  si.s 

0  3Q.D 

,S  1344,8 

587' 


STATE  TOTAL 


m,  pmmn  *  asst. 


ftaaaaitaaiiHHH 

,•1...^^^.  TkaININS 

TWO  ilAR 

R  i  f^ij^k  An 

BACHilQR 

FIVE  YEAR 

MASTER 

iRieiALllT 

TtAKs  EAFtRuMGI 

■   lift  RCfOef 

NO  uiWll 

DEutiEt 

QEQNEE 

PNOSRAH 

DEGREE 

'  OEGIEI 

OOCTORATI 

TOTAL 

0 

0 

1.6 

Q 

9.1 

1.0 

0 

11.7 

0 

0 

'|3.0 

0 

71,1 

3.S 

2.0 

100.1 

10-14 

hO 

0 

0 

130.0 

13.7 

5.0 

182.3 

i  r  1  ft 

0 

•0 

Q 

110. 0 

6.9 

T.3 

176,i 

30-24 

.5 

0 

40.8 

0 

7S,3 

9.1 

^.9 

139,7 

0 

0 

m 

0 

7S.2 

8.0 

3,0 

124,7 

30-31 

1*0 

0 

11,4 

I.O  ' 

37.3 

3iS 

1,0 

^  M  mi 

f6,i 

e 

•9 

30,3 

l*S 

38,1 

1.0 

1.0 

T4fO 

i 

TOTAL 

It  ' 

3.0 

hi 

121. S 

557,f 

47.0 

14.3 

817,4 

ITATC  TOTAL 

S£Ci  PRlNCiPAlS  * 

i 

'  ASIT. 

• 

TRAIN1N5 

TWO  TEAR 

BACHELOR 

FIVE  YEAR 

HAITER 

SPEClAtlST 

YEAR!  EXPIRIInCE 

NO  DEOPEi 

disrei  ■ 

OEGREI 

prssrah 

DE5RII 

DEGREE 

DOCTORATE 

TOTAL 

0*4 

0 

0 

0 

13.1 

a.o 

s.o 

33.1 

S-9 

.9 

c 

27.1 

0 

96.3 

8,0 

6,0 

138.3 

10-14 

1.0 

0 

16.5 

1.0 

114,6 

8.9 

13,0 

164.9 

0 

0 

l?.l 

9 

I4§i9 

13.3 

a,o 

189.3 

(.  ^0-14 

0 

0 

li.7 

0 

131,3 

9.S 

4.0 

Ul.fl 

0 

0 

li.i 

0 

117,3 

9.0 

8,0 

113.8 

0  3fl-3i 

0 

0 

9.a 

0 

4Q.S 

0 

i,o 

51,0 

35* 

'0 

0 

1^,1 

liO 

43, § 

liO 

1,0 

61*3 

TOTAL 

1*9 

0 

2.0 

717.1 

52,0 

47.0 

954,1 

STATE  TOTAL 

OTHER  AQMlNlSTfiATlON 

j 

• 

TRAiNlNS 

P  mm a*#p P* *P ^wm 

"Tyo  im' 

SACHElOR 

FIVE  tEAR 

NASTER 

SPECIALIST 

YiAfis  tmmmi 

NO  mm 

mm 

0E5REI 

PROGRAM 

Ol@SEi 

DEOREE 

OQCTORATE 

TOTAL 

0*4 

0 

2,0 

42.7 

,3 

19,1 

0 

M 

78.0 

i-9 

0 

0 

111.4 

0  ■ 

9i.2 

4.1 

•1,4 

217.1 

10-14 

1.0 

0 

79.2 

0 

103,8 

3,0 

4.0 

191,() 

15-19 

0 

0 

95.7 

0 

111.7 

9,0 

17.D 

234.4 

20-24 

•  0 

0 

56,9  . 

,3 

11,3 

S,9 

3,1  ^ 

148,4 

11-29 

1*0 

0 

39.6 

0  ' 

73.3 

3*0 

7,0  . 

122.8 

30-35 

1.0 

0 

Zi.5  . 

0 

32.0 

6 

3,0 

.  §8.5 

31* 

0 

0 

33.1 

.1.0 

31.1 

0 

3.0 

61*3 

3.0 

2.0 

471,0 

1.5 

i 

513.1 

14,0 

46.4 

 ^  *  ^»t^  ••■b- 

5ERIC  f. 


'"mt  imi  TOTAL  ADHINIIIWTION 


Two  VEaR 

iichilqr 

FIVE  VEAR 

NO  0!GR£E 

QIGREI 

Program 

0*4 

9 

i.o 

48,4 

1.3 

5-9 

1.9 

0 

112.6 

0 

1(I*14 

3.0 

0 

132,1 

l.O 

.  1M9 

2.0 

ft 

iO 

10'*. i 

y 

20-14 
a5'29 

1.5 

1.0 

119,4 

.3 

I.O 

0 

109.9 

0 

30-3S 

2.0 

0  , 

12.8 
89.9 

1.0 

35* 

!.5 

!.! 

3,S 

TOTAL 

11.9 

4.1 

188.1 

i.a 

MASTER  1 

PiClALiST 

REORll 

OISrIE 

OOCTO^ATl 

70.0 

4,0 

16.0 

299,4 

19,6 

30,7 

38a,7 

29,S 

30,0 

438,9 

50.0 

357  il 

32,8 

2S,0 

351.1 

16,0 

31,0 

i59.s 

13.9 

179,6  ■ 

7.0 

7,0 

2237,9 

Ui.o 

102,7  , 

TOTAL 

141,7 
524,1 

178.7  . 
691.2 

519.0 
334.6 
388.1 

3II5.4 


STATE  TOTAL 

ILEH,  CLASSRQOH  TEACHER 

YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

NO  OEGRE! 

..p,««.  TRAINING 
TWO  YEAR 
DEGREE 

BACHELOR 
DEGREE 

m.  YEiR 
PROWAh 

MASTER 
OIWEE 

SPEEIAIIST 

OlGREr,.,  

DpCTORATE 

tot*l 

OH 
5-9 
10-14 
1SM9 
ui  29-24 
^  25*19 
30-31 
31* 

23.0 
47.6 
13,8 
45,7 
62.5 
47,0 
31,0 

as.i 

6,9 
31,8 
2i,S 
48,S 

73.S 

49,8 

2977,4 
4646.5 
1998.1 
1336,0 

721.6 

424,1 

2.  y 

3.0 

3.  Q 

2.0 

,  1.0 

H 
2.0 

hi 

4a,i 
280,5 
28M 
119.4 
101,3 

79.7  • 

52,2 
47,1 

a.o 

1.0 
3.3 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
.2 
l.O 

0 

.s 

3.0 
1.0 
0 
0 
0 

 0 

3959.9 
5010.9 
2342,2 
1623.6 
1187.3 
924,7 
538,7 
552,4 

TOTAL 

310,1 

335,0 

13480,4 

16.5 

1082.6 

ie.s 

4.1 

1S239,7 

STATE  TOTAL 

SECONDARY  eiASSRC 

IQH  TEACHIR 

i 

VIA8S  EitPERIINCE 

NO  DEGREE 

.„.«„„-  TRAININO 
Tii'O  YEAR 
0E6ilE 

bachElor 

0I6REI  ' 

m  YEAR 
PROGRAM 

MASTIR 
OiGREI 

SPEC!  A!  1ST 
DEGREE 

DOCTORATE 

TOTAL 

0-4 

5-9 
10-14 
15-19  ' 

10-  24 

11-  19 
3Q-3S 
35* 

103,1 
11.3 
3.6 
3.4 
S.O 
0 
0 

3,0 

1.1 
2.0 
1,0 
.2 
0 

1.0 

0 

1,0 

4420,2 
S71I.6 
2S99,i 
17|9,0 
941.6 
719,2 
III.  7 
207,9 

,7 
1.2 
2,0 
4.0 
6.3 
4.9 
1.0 
1.5 

192,1 
995,3 
1036,9 
1067,8 
606,5 
425,7 
135.1 
115.0 

0 

4.a 

3.7 
4.9 
3.2 

4.0 
2.0 
0 

1.3 
'  6,S 
3.4 
4.8 
3,0 
4,0 
2.0 
2,0 

4819.9 
■  6747.5 
3649,3 
2B14,2 
1561.6 
lllT.fl 
393,2 
34D,4 

TOTAL 

137.0 

1.7 

16§8S,7 

24,5 

4684,4 

22,7 

17,0 

214g3.3 

ERIC 


,  ■■::;":.^vjt:^-..:H^ 


™  Tim  OtHCR  INITRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


NO 

.0E6REE 

U  T 

31.1 

u.a 

10.2 

4.0 

leJ 

3.6 

1I.S 

7.0 

3P0S 

7.0 

0 

l.D 

TOTIiL 

141,6 

44.6 

TRAINING  *»«----*"""*,.,.*K'S^  ^/'^«'S^„„*.,«,.,. 

mm  |p 


?7,a 

S784,a  M„ 


STATE  Total  total  instructional  itaff 


  TtlQ  YEAR        i^CHElW       nVf  L^'Jd 

YIARS  EXHRlCNCi    NO  DIO^EE  DEGRII  -JpeGRA;^  gS^I 


OH 

U?,8 

19.9 

95!9,6 

i-9 

101.0 

48.a 

10*14 

39,1 

43.0 

SS4U3 

lS-19 

77.8 

§7,7 

3760.3 

^  20-24 

§9.0 

61.6 

2332,4 

W  15*29 

63,0 

85.S 

1714.0 

30-31 

SS.fl 

ai6.,4 

3i» 

36.6 

54,3 

7S3.2 

TOTIL 

116.3 

420,8 

37072,4 

STATE  TOTAL 

TOTAL  ?MFE|3iON4L  STAFF 

m  TEAR 

TEARS  EitPEl^fENCi 

NO  DEGREi 

DE6RIE 

OIGREI 

0-4 

21.9 

41,1 

127S7,8 

10-14 

42.1 

43.0 

1673,8 

lS-19 

S7.7 

3924,4 

20-14 

62.6 

iS.s 

2451,1 

2S-29 

a4.D 

1833.9 

36-35 

43,0 

50.Q 

169,2 

3S» 

3i.i 

55,5 

842,2 

TOTAL 

62?.  1 

421,0 

379il,l 

9*!  M  , 

9*^  l|6i' 

S  i76. 


'IP 


hp 


SPiClALlST 

O9CT0MTI 

i 

TOTAL 

7.4 

4,0 

tllhl 

17.6  ' 

11,3 

246S.? 

11.0 

7.0 

1167.6 

u.a 

i2.a  ' 

998,3 

3,0 

668i4 

2.0 

a.o 

44!,  3 

uo 

0 

210.5 
I90i| 

1.0 

1.0 

• 

4T,S 

8311.6 

DOETOSITE 

TflTil 

9,4 

5.3 

19406.4 

13.4 

19,3 

14656.4 

18.1 

13,9 

7361,6 

17,7 

is.o 

S60l,7 

15.2 

6,0' 

3532.4 

7.0 

ii.o 

2199,8 

3.1 

1.0 

1!93.3 

2.0 

3,0 

1113.3 

96,0 

79,1 

46464,, 

Jar 


9  ,>io* 

10  . 


ERIC    .593; 


SfEClALliT 

DEgfiEE 

doctoiate 

TOTAL 

13,4 

11.3 

1@548,1 

43.0 

50.0 

iiiso.i 

47.6 

43,9 

7939,1 

P.O 

6S.D 

6292.9 

48,0 

31.D 

40^9.6 

33.0 

43.0  . 

3118.8 

10.0 

1S.9  - 

.  1421,0  . 

9.0 

lO.Q 

1402*} 

i 

2i8.a 

asi.i 

49979,8 

TABLE   5  ■  :::---'^;mm 


ENROLL  CHANGE  1  SUPERINTENDENT 


nm  EJtPlRlENCE    NO  OEDREE 


'mi      Se  ,  PRW«*      mil      OMffiE     ooeio««i£  I0T«1| 

1,0  0   .        'J  5'1 

0  «  J      .  «.o 


M  .  '  1.0  U  « 

'  !  I'  I  3.!.  1  ■ 


I  1  .  TOTAL  ADMINISTWTIQN 


TOTAL 

ENROLL 

TRIININO 
rEAj 

tEARS  £)(P£RIENCE    NO  OEONEE  OEfiREE 


6,0  SiO  Mifl 


If..        !         S        y         5        i.o        u        "0  M 


UO  7.0, 


3&.S 


»SS?«      'S^Sr        m       ™'      MC!0»»IE  '     .  Nl'L 


31* 


0  0 

1,0  1.0 


ggCHLLOR 
DiOfili- 

FIVE  TEAR 

■  NASTIR' 

PROGRAM 

DEGREE 

9,3 

0 

13.6 

33,6 

0 

1,6 

46,6 

ihi 

77,4 

33,1 

0 

71,1 

1S,6 

0 

.  10.6 

il,! 

0 

*  34.4 
16.1 

10,3 

0 

13.4 

0 

17,1 

1S5.1 

1,0 

318.3 

0  1,0  ?3'« 

10-14  0  0.  IM  1.0  ;  J.;  ^.0 

*^  l^'^'  "  ,  1  S0.6  7.0  W  ' 


28,7  2^.0  535,9 


ENROLL  CHANGE  1  ELEH.  aAllftOOH  TEACHER 


YEARS  EiHERIENCE 

0-4 

.5-9 

10-  14 

11-  19 
10-14 
2S-H9 
3O-3S 

3S» 

TOTAL 


THAINIF 
TWO  YEAR 



BACHtLOf 

NO  PEOHEE 

OEOREE 

DEGHEE 

2.0 
I3.i 

1.0 

1.0 

9,0 
9.0 

86^.1 
171, T 
37b,0 

^,0 

9.0 
i.i 

fS,! 

9.0 
9,0 
4.0 

14.6 

6i6 

si.o 

44.0 

6,0 

7.0 

60.1 

iaso.i 

IVE  TEAR 
PIOGRAN 

.  MASTER 
PEGREG 

IPECULlST 
DGGREE 

DOCtSRATE 

TOTAL 

1.0 

l.n 

U.S 
17.0 

1.0 
S 

0 

0 

fi 

1011.9 

4i3n 

0 
0 
0 

1,0 
1,0 
8 

27, R 
11,2 
7,0 
3,0 
S.! 

.3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
9 
0 
0 

104.4 
.  117,0 

lOA.A 
lO.P 
i6,a 

4.0 

97,7 

1.3 

D 

2861.9 

Enroll  change  i 


SECONDARY  CLiSSMUH  TEACHER 


TRAINING 

e&CHElOK 

FIVE  m 

DEMEE 

'oESREE 

t,i 

9 

lOjfiJ 

0 

1.6 

9 

iia?.o 

1.0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

aii.a 

1.0 

0 

9 

iai.3 

liS 

0 

9 

0 

30O5 

H 

9 

a7,6 

D 

ua 

9 

33,1 

0 

TOTAL 

t.4 

9 

3060,3 

3.0 

M&iTER  I^ICIILIST 

QieRIE,  9MRII        DOeTOMTE  TOT*l 

iU3  9  ,3  1125,? 

'  173.8  UO  ,5  1304,9 

IS4,0  Z.O  0  I44.ii 

113.0  '  l.O  0  376,? 

iS.S  9  9 

f,7  0               0  3?»3 

12.7  «               8  3?,3 

,  i 

aii.3  ,s  3I98.H 


ENROLL  CHANGE  1 


TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  STSFF 


TWO  TEAR 


yiAHS  EiiPERieNCC 

NO  mm 

DE6MEE 

9-4 

lA.O 

3.9 

21. b 

lb.9 

10-14 

2.0 

U.i 

'  15-19 

y.fl 

U.9 

20 -i^ 

11,0 

&.§ 

■  25«£9 

s,o 

U.9 

30-35 

i.G 

9.9 

31* 

i.9 

T.9 

siiS 

6i«g 

ERIC 

BACHELOR 
DIOHEE 

170,4 
gS7,Q 
e06,4 
104,0 
Si,6 

7213,1 


,,p„„,  TRAINING 

Two  TEAR 

BACHtLOR 

FIVE  TEAR 

TEARI  EXPERIENCE 

NO  8EGRLE 

OECiiEl 

OlGHEE  ' 

PROGRAM 

16.D 

3.9 

1414.2 

1.0 

20.b 

il*9 

2132.4 

1.9 

10-14 

2.0 

11.1  ■ 

939,1 

1,9 

lS-19 

9.y 

lUO 

536.9 

1.9 

20-14 

11.0 

?.§ 

268,4 

1.0 

*•  25-29 

9.0 

16.0' 

I9b,| 

1.0 

£  30-31 

1.0 

9.0 

93,6 

1.0 

35. 

a.o 

7.9 

6i.2 

0 

TOTAL 

so,s 

89,9 

7058,0 

9,0 

ENROLL  CHANGE  I 

TOTAL  PHOfESSlO^AL  STAFF 

TI^AINING 

FIVE  TEAR 
RR06RA^ 


NASTER 
DEGREE 

166.9 
288.6 
239.6 
leOiO 
73.4 
42i6 
22.9 

li.a 

1039.9 


HAITER 
DEGREE 


SPECIALIST 
DIGREi 


3.4 
4.9 

a.3 

1,0 

s 

9 
0 
0 

18,7 


SFECIAI  1ST 

PIOREE 


MCTORATE 


DOCTORATE 


1.9 

180.5 

3.4 

2.3 

2.0 

335.1 

6,0  ; 

a.o 

2i9 

317.0 

12,0  : 

6,9 

2.9 

252.5 

!.0  1 

1,9 

1.9 

124.0 

7,0 

3.0 

1.0 

77,8 

4,0  : 

1.0 

liO 

39,8 

S  1 

).0 

D 

43.  S 

« 

}6«9 

1368,1 

31,4 

17,9 

TOTAL 


1.3 

um 

1.0 

2863iA 

1.0  • 

1196.^ 

9 

.139,1 

0 

361,3 

0 

im 

9 

\m 

0 

199.A 

3,3 

1261.4 

TOTAL 

III3.7 

814.0 
•  44U«; 
315.4 
119,0 
Ulil 

UUtk 


Enroll  change  a 


^UP|«lNTlN§iNT 


nm  wmmi  m  mm 


H 

10-14 
15-19 

15-19 
30-35' 
3S» 


TOTAL 


Enroll  ch&nge  I 


YEARS  EAPCRIENCE    NO  DEGREE 


0-f. 
S-9 

10-  14 
15-19 
IS-14 

11-  19 
30-31 
3S» 


TOTAL 


ENROLL  CHANGE  2 


YEARS  EXPERIENCE    NO  DEGREE 


0-4 
5-9 

10-  14 
lS-19 
2fl-i4 

11-  i9 
30-3S 

35* 


TOTAL 

o 

ERIC 


s.o 

3.3 
,3 
2,k 
4.0 
0 

1.0 
1.0 

16.1 


TiO  YEAR 
DEGREE 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

i.o' 

0 
0 
0 
0 

i.o 

3,0 


TOTai  AONlNliTHATION 


'DEGREE 

D 
0> 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Bachelor 

DEGREE 

5i4 
16,8 
i&.4 
13,3 
13.4 
V.O 
1,0 
8.1 

Bl.S 


ELEHi  CLASSROOM  TEACHER 


TRAINING 

Two  ifEAR 
OEGREI 

,4 

0 

4,0 

4.i 
10.0 

s.o 

1,0 
30«9 


iACHELnR 
DIGNII 

3S2.i 
116.1 
„IT0.4 
104.7 
Sl.3 
63,0 
40,0 

ii.s 

1315,5 


FIVE  YEAR 

9mm 


■SB#B«BAp5B«P9S«««i 


FIVE  YEAS 
PROGRAM 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


flVi  YIAR 
PROGRAM 

0 

0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1*0 

uo 


MASTER 

SPECIALIIT 

DEGREE 

DEGREE 

QOCTORATE 

TOTAL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

s 

1.0 

UO' 

liO 

1.0 

4.0  ' 

1,0 

0 

0 

S.O. 

l«0 

0 

i.o 

■  4,0 

liO 

1.0 

1.0 

7.0 

e.S 

0 

e.o 

4.R 

0 

0 

6.0 

ao.3 

a.o 

31.D  - 

■iiPa«sP9B*P«PSi 

SPECIAL iSf 

DEGREE 

DEGREE 

poctorate 

TOTAL 

S,0 

0 

3.0 

13.4 

i9,7 

a.O 

S0.5 

30.0 

3t0 

3,0 

,  3l.4 

41.3 

2.1 

1.0 

&a,7 

3a.? 

2.0 

2,0 

S0.1 

31,4' 

2.0 

3.0 

44.4 

li.§ 

1.0 

3,0 

18.A 

i3.a  , 

0 

0 

21,4 

12(2 

17,0 

.  3ia.Q 

NASTER 

1 

iPPPPPBiiH^PPPPa 

SPECIALIST 

DEGREE 

DEGREE 

DOCTORATE 

TOTAL 

4,0 

0 

0 

361 

41,S 

0 

0 

561.? 

34,5 

1.6 

0 

101,2 

19,5 

0 

0 

-  130.^ 

7.0 

0 

0 

17.^ 

10,0 

.  0 

0 

13.0 

1,0 

0 

0 

4f.O 

6.0 

0 

0 

39.^ 

ia4.fl 

UO 

0 

1501.) 

599 


ENROLL  CHAN6E  I 


.TEARS  C)!P!R1ENCE    NO  mil 


0-4 

10-14 

3i  JS 
3St 


14.1 
1.0 
0 
0 

I.  0 
0 

0 
0 

II.  l 


DEORII 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 


DEGHEI 
414,6 

57.1 
ii.4 
liii,S 


FIVE  ¥£aR 
PROGRAM 

0 

1.0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

{ 

t.o 


DEGREE 


SPEClALilT 
DENEE 


SOCTORiTI 


TOTAL 


31i£ 

0 

A 
U 

I44i3 

0 

l.o 

743,9 

1S2.4 

9 

0 

404.7 

1G4.S 

l.S 

2.0 

44,S 

0 

1.0 

103.7 

33.4 

i 

0 

Sl,^ 

lOii 

i 

0 

i6.fl 

7.3 

0 

0 

li.7 

§13,4 

l.S 

*.o 

2071,1 

iHiOLL  CHANOE  I 


TOTfiL  iNSTWCTlON/iL  STiFF 


ON 


0-4 
5-9 

10-14 

20-14 

3Q05 
3S. 


YEARS  CJSPIRIENCE    NO  DEGREE 


TOTAL 


22.5 
6.9 
1.3 

h% 

1.0 
2.0 
l.O 

41.7 


TRAINING 


TWO  VEAR 
O&GREE 

.4 

2,0 
3.0 
4.0 
4.1 
IP.O 
5.0 
6.0 

34,9 


IACHLlOR 

deghee 

98^.8 
1329.0 
107,0 
iBi.O 
131,7 
139.9 
6B.0 
41,4 

3493,8 


FIVE  fEAR 
PROGRAM 


1.0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

1.0 


2.0 


MASTER 
DEGREE 

as,3 

i56,9 
217.9 
1S9.2 

7a,s 

'48,1 
19.2 
18,3 

S58.S 


SPECULIIT 
DEGREE 

0 

1,0 
3.0 

U 
0 

1.0 
0 

0 

io.e 


pOCTORATE 

1,0 
M 
1.0 
*.fl 
2.0 

I.  0 
0 
0 

II,  0 


ipsa 


TOTAL 

1079,A 

1598,'^ 

733,3 

419,1 

113.?  ^ 

201i^ 
.  94.2 
'  '11.2 

44S7,A 


ENROLL  CHANGE  2 


YEARS  EltpERlENCC 
0-4 

10-  14 

11-  19 

20-  24 

21-  29  . 
30-3S 

3i» 


TOTAL 

HUB 


TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 
TRAINING 


TWO  TEAR 

BACHELOR 

FIVE  YEAR 

HAITER 

SPEGIALIST 

lEOREE 

DEGREE 

OEGNEE 

PROORAn 

DEGREE 

DEGREE 

DOCTORATE 

TOTi 

22,i5 

,4 

TO.2 

0 

70,3 

0 

"4,0 

1092.4 
1649,4 

6.9 
U3 

2.0 

134^,8 

1.0 

2^6,6 

3,0 

«.o 

3.0 

0  ■ 

247.9 

6.0 

«.o 

784. 7 

t,4 

4.0 

2«.| 

0 

205,4 

s.o 

5,0 

S22,l 
273.3 

7,S 
1.0 

4.5 

liO.l 

Q 

105,1 

1.0 

*.o 

10,0 

146,9 

0 

81,2 

3,0 

SO 

246,1 

2.0 

5.0 

70,0 

0 

32.0 

1.0 

3,0 

U3.A 

1.0 

6.0 

»  49,6 

1.0 

32,0 

0 

0 

89,6 

46,7 

34,9 

3571,3 

2.0 

1060,7 

23,0' 

IS.O 

4770,6 

601 


 r««iNiN5  — •■ — '"""".IT     Iliii;  spicuLisi 

ms  wmm  no  omi      kmee       kwee  ^  , 

TOTAL  ^'^ 


Enroll 


•0  19.1 
tOlAL  ADHlNlSTRATlON 


y|WSEMR!£NCI   NO  OEGNK        mm  - 


TOTAL 
ENfiOLL  CHANGE  3 


4.0 


TWINING 
THO  IfEAH 
DECREE 

HCHtLOS 
DEGHEI 

FIVE  TEAR 
PROGRAM 

0 

11.7 

,3 

9 

it!).? 

0 

0 

3^,« 

(i 

.0 
0 

4«,9 
3^.^ 

0 

i3 

0 

3^,0 

0 

D 

1.0 

.0 

us 

a 

a«,3 

3.8 

HAITIR  iPEClALlST 


0E6REE 


0|6fl|E  OOeTORATl 


i  ■  1  13.0 

^                         *  0  3^.^  '3  .  8  8.0 

"■2'*  0  3^.0  .  S  ,      •  i.s 

30OS               1*  J  3y.9  US  §^'8 


ELEH.  CLASSWOH  TEACHER 


30-35 

3' 

TOTAL 


  THAINING 

TWO  TEAR 
DE6KEE 

BACHtLOR 
0I6KIE 

FIVE  VliR 
PRQORAh 

11.^ 

li77.S 
§AO,fl 

ft 

fi 

iiO 

b.O 
'17.0 

ii.i 

17.0 

la.o 

iBB.l 

m,^ 
i§&.7 
uo.s 

146.6 

lift 

0 

■  s 

0 
•! 

IIM 

3?7I,! 

I.I 

HASTER  SPECIALIST 


OiOREE 


PEORfE  DOCTOBATE 

YEARS  E.PERIINCE    NO  OEGkEE         ^^miL  ^  ^ 

M  h  21.6  ^^-'^  !  22.1  '8  ! 


iia.o 


t 


Enroll  change  ^ 


SUPEfilNTENDrNT 


0-4 

10-14 

lS-19 
20*14 

30OS , 
3S» 


TOTAL 


Tin  ypfig 

Tift  TtAK  H 

irEulLIST 

^0  DEGREi 

DEflSEE 

iOT*L 

0 

0 

U 

A 

P 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

«i 

"  f " 

6«f| 

0 

0 

0' 

0 

0 

1.0 

4.A 

0 

0 

0 

y 

I.I' 

1  A 
1|0 

9 

C 

0 

0 

0 

3.0 

0 

0 

2.0 

0 

11.1 

US 

i.O 

19*1 

Q 

6 

3.S 

0 

7.S 

0 

0 

io.i 

g 

0 

.9 

0 

§.9 

l.o 

0 

io.7 

0 

0 

p 

S4,S 

4.5 

hi 

Enroll  chanoe  4 


TOia  iiONlNllTWTiON 


THAINING 


YlAflS  EKPESiENCi 

saChIloi 

FIVE  fEiR 

HASTER 

SPECIlLlST 

NO  DECREE 

DEGREE 

degnee 

PROGRAM 

DEGREE 

DEGREE 

0'4  ' 

0 

1.0 

U.B 

1.0 

16,3 

0 

5*9 

0 

0 

Sl.8 

0 

Sl,3 

1.0 

10*14 

liO 

0' 

34.1 

0 

17,1 

6.9 
12,0 

lS-19 

1.0 

0 

3J.5 

0 

90.2 

S  20*24 

.§ 

(! 

37.4 

0 

.  ii.o 

12.0 

a  2S-29 

0 

0 

11.4 

0 

91.4 

5.0 

30*31 

0 

0 

13.1 

0 

3?.i 

e.g 

3S* 

1.5 

0 

10,1 

hS 

37,1 

2.0 

tOTAL 

i 

4.0 

1.0 

203.7 

2.0 

41.9 

Enroll  change  4 

ELEM,  CLASSNOQn  TEaWEr 

-*-"-*  THMNING 

tEAKl  IXPlfilENCI 

TliO  TEAR 

IAChElOR 

EIVE  TE4R 

MASTER 

IPECIiLIST 

NO  Qimi 

DEGWEE 

OtGHEE 

PRgSRAM 

OEGKEE 

DEGREE 

0*4 

10-  1*. 

11-  19 
2Q'24 
2S*29 
30-35 

35* 

TOTAL 
O 

ERIC 


s.o 

8,5 

4,ii 

4.5 
9.0 
10.0 
10. P 
2.5 

§4.0 


0 

4,5 
3,5 
H.O 

3.1 
11,0 

6,0 
IP.Q 

51.5 


4S7,0 
916.6 

29V.0 
214.0 
143,6 

si.a 

101.5 
2623,1 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1,0 
1.0 
1.0 
0 

8,0 


DOCTORATE 
5,0 

no 

lUO' 
16.0 
6.0 
11»0 
1.0 
2,0 

19.0 


7,0 
64.0 
69,5 
59.6 
40.3 
31,0 
18.0 
12.S 

331,3 


1.0 

0 

1.0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 

2,0 


OOCfORATE 

0 
0 

1.0 
1.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

t|0 


'  TOTAL 

31,? 
145,1 
140.7 
112.7 
131.9 
132,9 
§3.9 
§4.5 

846,1) 


TOfAl, 

471. fi 
994,fi 
481.? 
372,5 
271.11 
201.A 
121.8 
126,^; 

3041,0 

COo 


ENROLL  CHANGE  4  «C0NO^RT  CL^SSROUm  TEACHER 


TOTiL 


3S. 


TWO 

ijEGREI 

OEgfiEE 

ho 

83b.4 

fi 

1130.4 

D 

lii.i 

.2 

3S3,6- 

0 

i03.5 

0 

0 

1.0 

56. R 
53.9 

2A 

9,1  1064.1 


i  1  '  !  ' 
f 


 ^rW'"^^^"^'  -"'^  ""^ 


8-4  fl  1130.4  3.1)  14 


2N4  1.0  1  •  '  1,0  101.1 


>  THfilNl 

m 

m  TEAS 

FIVE  tEiR 

TEARS  EXPERIENCE 

NO  OlOREl 

DEGREE 

DE5KEE 

PROGRAM 

O-i.  . 

42.2 

.  3.0 

1673.8 
iia3.2 

2.0 

S.O 

10-14 

19.9 
S.5 

b.5 

5.5 

lu.i 

iiao.« 

'  81b,0 

■  1.0 
4i6 

^  15-19 
w  20-24 
«  11-29 
30-35 
35* 

llib 
UiO 
11.0 

9.1 
15,0 
§.0 

la.o 

il^'lft 
3T3.3 
171,4 
18^.7 

4.0 
4.5 

2.0 
0 

TOTAL 

113.1 

69,? 

7383,0 

17,2 

HESTER        SPECIiLtST  '  ^ 

QiGRii       oKRE^  mmnii  total 

,  ft  0  1^*8.1 

^"•7  .  •  1503.3  . 

iiO.4  2»5  .  I 


111.9 


ei.4 

72.0  0 
1984,9  21.7 


3,0       .  614.7 


1,0  i.o 


1.0  277,? 
15,9  96iO.S 


TOTAL  PftOFESSlQNa  STAfF 

 *  '  

NASIIR        iPKlALl^T  _ 
pEGREE  DE6REE  OOeTQBATE 

YEARS  EKPERliNCE    NO  DEONEE         mm  —         ■  -  "  ^^^^^^ 

...  ,  *  139.3  4.9  5»"  ,,,„\. 


m:.  i.o  im 

b              5.5           1155,S  .                        *  21.0  1J07.. 

'               10.2            848,5  4.6                '  I.D  %3.Q 

i^^'^               ,  •                             54^.0                               •  14.0  .  7^7.5 

20^24                                             3qL7  4,5  ^H'^  J'              2.0  330,« 

ss         I    s;i  a  -  "  ■  "  T 


TR4ININ5 
two  tEAR 
DEGREE 

BACHELOR 
DEtiNEE 

FIVE  TEAR 
PROGRAM 

4.0 

().5 

5.5 
10.2 
9.5 

I6|b.7 
ai7b.O 
115I,S 
B48,5 
542.0 

3.0 
5.0 

5.0 
4,6 
4.0 

15.0 
6.0 
12,0 

394.7 
18^.1 
200.2 

4,5 
2,0 
1,0 

70,7 

7586.7 

19.2 

2517,1  66.^ 

TOTAL  ll^'i 


13,0  314M 


607 


Enroll  cm^i  5 


SUPEftlNTINDENT 


TRilNiNG 

(ppiiB«p«9« 

Tun    VP  A  n 

TWO  tIAR 

BACHELOR 

FIVE  fEAR 

MASTER 

SPECIALIST 

llMl  EIPtRIINCE 

NO  0|6fi£l 

DEGREE 

DEOREI 

PBOORAm 

DESRIE 

OEGREI 

DSCtORATl 

TOTAi. 

ft-/. 

0 

9 

0 

l.O 

3,0 

5.4 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

4iS 

liO 

0 

6,^ 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7.9 

0 

1,0 

S.it 

li-ii 

0 

0 

0 

fl 

6,0 

0 

3J 

9.7 

2S*2fe 

0 

A 

0 

1.0 

0 

13.1 

1.8 

1.0 

16,? 

2S-29 

0 

fl 

1.4 

0 

9.0 

2,0 

0 

1^4 

•  39*35 

0 

9 

1.0 

0 

15.0 

0 

i.9 

17,0 

31* 

fl 

0 

s.o 

n 

13,7 

0 

'  1,9 

19.7 

.TOTAL 

9 

n 

y 

ft  i 

9.4 

Q 

69,7 

1,8 

19,7 

94*  S 

ENROLL  CHANGE  S 

ISTRATION 

TRAINING 

fSpSaaP^tSp 

▼  i  .n    UP  t  n 

TirfO  TtAR 

IACHElOS 

FIVE  YIaR 

MASTER 

,  SPiClALlST 

lim  umimi 

NO  DEOR££ 

DECREE 

qegnee 

DEGREE 

OEOREI 

OaCTORATE 

TOTAL 

fl 

liQ 

Ifiil 

0 

11. i 

,9 

fl 

0 

6,6 

6.0 

95.4 

1,0 

6 

0 

79.9 

5,0 

6.0 

114,7 

0 

0 

31,0 

0 

■  91,3 

10,4 

'  15,9 

ISSi? 

£>  mi* 

s 

A 

■□1  7 

if. 7 

9 

93.4 

6.0 

7,0 

I34ill 

o  . 

1.0 

0 

36,1 

0 

101,1 

1,0 

7,9 

154,3 

30*]^ 

1.0 

9 

ll.i 

0 

4S,7 

US 

4.0 

-•1* 

.67,3 

35* 

0 

i.a 

26.9 

1.9 

54.S 

0 

*.o 

86,? 

TOTAL 

3.9 

i.i 

ioo.i 

Ii9 

I39i4 

40,9 

S3,0 

839,6 

'  Inroll  ChangI  s 

ELEH,  CLASSfiOOH  TEAWlfl 

■ 

  THAININO 

TyO  YEAR 

IAChElOR 

fiVi  flAfi 

MASTER 

SPiClALlST 

* 

nm  umimi 

NO  DEGREE 

DEQSEE 

OEGNIE 

PROORAN 

OEWIE 

DIGREI 

DOCTSRATC 

TOTAL 

0*4 

0 

400,4 

0 

i,A 

9 

0 

4i3if| 

ID.U 

6.8 

964,6 

ltd 

S3, 7 

1.0 

,s 

lS37.*i 

io-i* 

?.o 

9,9 

11^,3 

9 

ia,3 

1,0 

1.0 

IS'19 

iS.H 

10.! 

36^,0 

A 

,  0 

47 1£ 

1.9 

0 

4j?,S 

9(0 

li.i 

180.3 

9 

11.9 

9 

9 

33g,fi 

25-19 

11.0 

17,0 

ITI.J 

9 

13.1 

9 

0 

im 

30*31 

6.0 

9.Q 

9i,fl 

9 

13,0 

0 

0 

116.9 

3S» 

5.0 

9,8 

110,3 

9 

13,0 

i.o 

0 

139.1 

TOTAL 

67.8 

7§,7 

1903.1  > 

i«9 

aai.4 

4,9 

1,1 

enroli  Change  s  sicoNOiRT  cLAiSRoOH  mm 


yeahs  umimt 

NO  DEOi^tt 

THilNiNO 

m  im 

DEGfiEE 

iACHE[OR       nv!  TEAR 

degrfe  fromam 

MASTER 
DEGREE 

SPECIALIST 
DEGREE  DOCTORATE 

TOTAL 

10-14 
15-19 

1B.4 

1.0 

1.0 

e 

0 
0 

.s 

1.0 
UQ 
0 
0 

1.0 
0 
8 

711.0 

ll7l  ? 

461, i 

112.9 
64.S 
Wi! 

() 

0 
0 

* 

D 

2.0 
0 

Q 

21J.4 
207,6 

172.2 
133,0 
39.9 
37.1 

fi 

US 
1.0 
1.1 

A 
y 

1.0 

fl 

A 
V 

l.O 
2.0 
2.0 

a.4 

1  0 

2.0 

0 

7§6,4 
1392,7 

S36,ft 
741, <J 
461,1 

104.7 

TOtAL 

I4J 

3,1 

3i8S,7 

2.0 

1133.1 

S,4 

12,4 

4757,6 

iNROLL  ChANGL 

s 

TOTAL  INSTHUCTIOnAl  STAFF 

NO  OEQ^EE 

 -  TRAINING 

Tin  TEAR 
,0|6HEE 

SACHELflR 
DEfiNEE 

FIVE  m 

FR05RAH 

MASIIR 

degkee 

SPECIALIST 

DEGREE 

P9*PPP*^^!^A**V*lt9 

DOeTQgATI  ■ 

TOTAL 

0-6  • 

10-14 
lS-19 

3Q-3I 
35* 

31.9 
20.7 
13,1 

ITiO 
IV.fl 
9.0 
6.0 

3.0 
9,3 

13,0' 
li.O 
1§.1 
^1,0 

9,0 

IP.i 

Hfl9,9 
IS91.1 
1384,3 
1010.3 
681,3 
460.4 
197,3 
20S.S 

0 

1*0 

t.o 

1.0 
liO 
3.0 
0 

1.0 

12^.6 
391,3 
346.6 
428,6 
,  177,1 
l93i4 

73.4 

1,0 

1,4 
6,9 
3.6 

7i  V 

2,0 
UO 
2,0 

2.8 

*.o 

9.9 
4.0 
5.0 
0 

2.0 

16S6.& 
3017,3 
1768,1 
•  1489,(1 
1000.4 
708. A 
297,^ 
303,A 

TOTAL 

145.3 

93,3 

B02j.4 

a.o 

1912.6 

27,0 

32.4 

10211,8 

Enroll  change 

S 

TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

• 

yeahs  exhcrience 

NO  OE&f<tE 

TMAlNlNG 

DEGREE 

SACHIloR 
DtPEE 

FIVE  TEAR 
PROGRAM 

MASTER 
DESREE 

IPEEIALIST 
DEOREE 

OCeTORiTE 

TOTAL 

0-*. 

I*9 
10-14 
Ib-l^ 

10-^4 

mi 

31,9 

14,1  . 

ao.u 

iOlO 
6.0 

4.0 

9.3 

13.0 
12. S 
Ib.l 

ai.o 

9.0 
12.0 

1100. 1 
i&20,8 
I4u7,l 
104b, 3 
70a.9 
49b,? 
209,9 
134,6 

0 

1  i  U 

'  uo 

1.0 

1.0 
3.0 

0 

2.0 

136.4 
444.1 
42i.l 
116.9 
370.9 
299.5 
119.9 

3.0 
13.0 
11.0 
U.O 
11.9 
ll.O 
2.0 
2.0 

6.0 

li.4 
10.0 
24.9 
11,0 
12,0 

3122,7 
1BS2,R 
1647.7 
1134,9 

364.11 
390,(1 

TOTAL 

149,1 

95,4 

8223,1 

9,0 

2462,0 

17,0 

iS,4 

U09U4 

611 

ERIC 


TABLE  6 

OISTHICT  SIZE  I  SUPEHINTENSEfjT       ■  . 


im%  EiSPlRlENCE 

H 
S-9 

11-19 

iS-19 
30*35 
35* 

T0T4I. 


OlSTftiCT  SIZE  1 


NO  0E6REE 

0 
fl 
0 
fl 


DECREE 

S 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


mm 

0 
0 

(I 

0 

,0 
i.i 
D 

S6 


TOm  MHlNlSTHSTlON 


im%  EXPERiENCE 

TWO  TEAR 

IaCHElOR 

NO  DEGREE 

DEGREE 

OEGHIE 

H 

0 

0 

1.0 

S-9 

,9 

0 

2,8 

lO'lft 

0 

0 

i.5 

g 

0 

6.5 

25-29 

•5 
0 

0 
6 

1.0 

3.1 

•  30-35 

0 

0 

0 

S 

.2 

6.3 

'  TOTAL 

"1.4 

a 

!3.3 

FIVE  TEAR 
FROGRAh 

0 
fl 
6 
0 
0 
fl 
fl 
0 


HASTER 
DEGREE 

1.1) 

2.3 
4.5 

i.o 

3,1 
5.8 
I.S 
6.1 


SPECIALIST 
DEGRiE 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1.8 
9 
fl 
0 


OecTQ^ATl 

1.0 
0 

fl 

.T 
fi 
0 

1.0 
0 


TOTAL 

2,  ft 
1.3 

a.? 

7.7 

3.  (1 


fl 

i7,S 

1.0 

hi 

■ 

36.(1 

Fl^E  YEAR 

HAIIER 

SPKIALIST 

PROGRAH 

DlORIi  ' 

DEGREE 

DOCTORATE 

TOTAL 

fl 

3.5 

0 

.1.9 

S,5 

fl 

12,1 

1,0 

9 

17*1 

fl 

IU2 

0 

i«o 

U.7 

fl 

■  6.7 

.7 

1.0 

Ui^ 

0 

S,9 

1.0  . 

J 

§•4 

1)  ■ 

'  ii4 

0 

0 

.'  0 

4i7 

0 

1.9 

: '  5.7 

a 

7.5 

9 

fl 

U.A 

0 

5S,§ 

2.7 

*.9 

99.0 

PlSfplCT  Sill  1 


0*^ 

15-19 
20-^4 
11-29 
30-35 
31* 


ERIC 

g  ami 


yiARa  E^PERlENCi    NQ  DEGREE 


i.o 

1.9 

,i 

3.9 
U9 
2.9 

13.3 


ELEHi  CLASSRpQH  TEACHER 


Two  YEAR 
DEGREE 


1.0 

i.y 
2,i 
9,0 
3.0 
1.0 
U3 


i9,S 


iACHELQR 
DEGREE 

74.] 
4^,6 
31,4 
3y,9 
lU 
28,0 
6.0 
12,3 

243,5 


five  tear 
prdgram 


MAiTER 
GEGREE 

.5 

3.3 
.5 

1.0 
,3 

1.0 
0 

1.0 
7.1 


SPECIALIST 
DEGREE 

fl 
fl 
9 
9 
9 
9 
fl 
fl 


TOTAL 
7§,S 

si. 9 

3S.4 
34.? 
39.11 
27.0 
8.0 
U.7 

389.3 


I'i  i 'OISlNieT  SIZE.  I 


mmm  cwss^duh  teaches 


MEXFERIENCI  NOOEOKtE 


11-19 
3S* 


TOTAL 


4.0 
.1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4.1 


TRAINING 

OEQREe 

.$ 

0 

■fl 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.5 


DEGfiEE 

169.7 
IIIJ 

IS.l 

*.3 
3.1 

393,'? 


FIVE  1W 
PROGRAM 

■  0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


HASTER 
DIOREE 

4,3 
0.9 

3.  R 

3.0 

4.  a 

.3 

i.i 


mil 

0 
0 
0 
.3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.3 


DSCfSSATi 

0 

,5 
6 

0 

■  9 
0 
0 

'  0 

,1 


17M  ■  '  'M 
19.3.  : 

11.^ 

4,7 
428,1 


distnIct  sue  I 


YEARS  EXPERIENCE    NO  DEGHEE 


TOIAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAEf 


5-9 
11-19 

iS«29 
3fl-3S 
3S» 


TOTAL 


5.5 
1.1 

4,a. 

1,0 
3,5 
3.0 
UO 

a.o 
ii.3 


  TRAINING 

T«0  VIaR 

ij^CHELOR 

DEGREE 

DEGREE 

.1.0 

290.6 

3.0 

igi.S 

2,1 

90.^t 

3.0 

69.^* 

9.6 

iO.I 

^.0 

33,3 

1.0 

13,0 

l.B 

1^,9 

IS,  9 

1S2.9 

FIVE  TEAR 
PROGRAM 

0 


MASTER 
DEGREE 

'6,7 

ia.9 
i.a 

4,8 
4.S 
hi 
'  ,3 
3,6 

43,0 


SPICULIST 
DEGREE 

0 
0 

0 

.3 

0 

,  0 
0 
Q 

.3 


OOetORiTE 
0 

1.0 
.  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1,6 


TOT*l 

ao4,p 
ioa.9 

43.'R. 
15.3 

843,4 


OISTRlCT  SIZE  1 


YEARS  EJiPERlENCE 

0*4 
S-9 
10-14 

15*19 
30-24 

25-29 
30'3i 
35* 

TOTAL 


TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 


NO  OlGHEt 

TRAINING  — 
TWO  TEAR  @^ 
DEGREE  C 

iCHElOR 
lEGREE 



five  year 
piograh 

NASTER 
DEGREE 

1.0 
3.0 

0 
0 

n 

0 
0 

.11 

0 

lO.i 

S.b 
1,0 

191,5 

15.4 
17,0 

kti 
1.0 
4.0 
3.0 

iA 
.3.0 
9.6 
4.0 

?b.9 
11.6 
36.! 

U,S 
10.4 
9.6 
1.0 

1.0 

a.o 

1.0 

13.0 

0 

lua 

2.0 

aiil 

n.i 

26.1 

776,1 

0 

100.1 

SPEeiALliT 
OEGREI 

0 

1.0 

0 

1.0 
1.0 
9 
0 
0 

3.0 


DOCTQBATi 

1.0 
•  1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

0 
0 

1.0 
0 

S,0 


TOTAL 
309.3 

m.n 

117.4 
93.6 

n*h 

13.1 
11.11 
40i4 

933.4 


815 


OlSTlflCT  mi  I 


SUPEiiiNTENDENT 


nim  umiim  m  mm 


0-4 

10-14 
1S'19 
20-24 

30-3S 
3S* 


0 
0 
0 

liO 
0 
0 
0 

■0 


TOTAL 


OISTHICT  SIZE  2 


YEANS  EwEfillNCI 


10-14 
15-11 

15-19 

30-31 
3St 


.TOTAL 


DiSTBlCT  SIZE  I 


0-4 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
.'  20-14 
15-29 
30-35 
35* 

TOTAL 

lERiC 


3.0 
I3il 

20.1 

m 

15iO 
11.0 

a.s 

102,1 


TUMNING 

DE6IEE 

6 
0 
0 
il 
II 
0 
0 
0 


DlQREi 


1,0 
1.0 

a.o 

1.0 
3|0 
4.fl 
9.0 


fivE  m 

PROGRAM 

0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


MSTER  iPCCIiLlST 


0 

8.S 

10. i 

lU.G 
12,0 
16.0 
10,0 

S4,3 


410,4 

161.3 
169,9 
140.8 
U1.9 
T0.6 


1.0 
0 
0 
0 

1.0 
0 

•5 

3.5 


DEGREE 

1.0 
IS.O 

7,8 
IS.S 
21.0 

ia,o 

23.1 
17,; 


0 

ll.fl 

0 

lai.o 

I 

TOTAL  ADNINISTRATIQN 

i 

THAIN1N6 

NO  DEWEE 

m  YEAR 

IAChElOR 

five  YEAR 

NASTER 
OlSREE 

DEOREE 

OEOREI  , 

RROGRAn 

0 

0  . 

4.4 

.3 

,  12,5 

0 

0 

13.0 

0 

57,6 

2.0 

0 

lb.? 

0 

.y.o 

liO 

•0- 

19,1 

0 

'  43.3 

0 

0 

Ib.l 

0 

36.1 

0 

1.0 

0 

l'>,i 

0 

35,3 

0 

10.9 

1.0 

27.5 

*s 

.0 

,  23,5 

2.1 

21.8 

4.S 

.1 

119,fl 

3,B 

307,1 

ELEH.  CLASSROOM  TEACHER 

-  TSiiNlNG 

m  YEAR 

lACHkLOR 

FIVE  YEAR 

HASTER 

NO  DEGflEE 

DEGREE 

OEGNEE 

PROORAh 

OEOREE 

3,5 
S.l 
6,3 
5.5 
3,5 
1,5 
2.0 
iiO 

31.4 


OEOREE 

1.0 
t.l 
3.0 
3.0 
0 

2.0 
0 
0 

10,5 


D0€TQI|ATE 

1.0 
.3 
0 

U 

0 
0 
0 
0 

3.3 


SPEeuiisT 


ODCTONTE 


SPCCllLlST 
DISRCE 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.1 

0 

.a 


DOCTORATE 

9 
0 
9 
9 
0 
9 
9 
9 


TOTAL 

3.0 
17.11 
U.R  , 

23ifl 
23iA 
28. 1 
26.3 

117*7 


TOTiL 


3.0 

l.S  ' 

«,0 

,7 

7B.1 

6.9 

2.0 

3.0 

2.9 

ia.5 
is.i 

1.0 

0 

2,9 

0 

SI.? 

.1 

0 

4i«2 

0 

.  9 

13*3 

20,6 

5,7 

'  461  iPi 

TOTAL 

417,9 
401,1) 
190.1 
ilS.9 
171,1 
!4S,4 

93.R 

7I.1 

ini.^i 


-i-OISTBlCT  sill  Z  .  lECONDARt  CUSSROOm  tEiCHER 

mmm 


\nm  immm  m  mm 


0*4  12,9  0  830.2  »7 


iO-Eit  .  1,0  0  110,6  I) 


TWO  tear'"  Umm       five  TIaR         MAbTER        IPECULIIT    .  ■ 

DE6RII  OEOHEE         Pmm.         DEGREE  BIQREE         DOCTeRATI  TQTAL 


II  63,1  ,1  '0  391,? 


|&,3  0  0  128.(1 


1.1}  11.7               9'  • 

1,0  *iS  6 

0         i^f.a           0  " 

I 

tOtii                               1.0  '       m.i>            M  Mil  • 


OlSltfiCl  SIZE  a  TSfilL  INSTRUCTIONAL  STaFF 


VEARS  EiSPERlENCE 
5-^ 


  IWAINING  *' 

MSblES 

NO  DE&NEE 

OEOHEE 

DEGREE 

pRnGRiM 

0£GRfC 

20,7 

ha 

15H.S 

1.7 

30.1 

16.1 

1347.0 

l,t 

79,2 

li.^ 

SS?,3 

0 

iS.l 

24,1 

21,0 

*2b.1 

0 

il.O 

'  iiiO 

9 

aiii 

eo.o 

17.0 

aoi.i 

3.n 

11,7 

11.9 

IDiO 

113,6 

1,0 

10.6 

7,0 

iJ9.b 

93.3 

10,5 

SPECIIUST 

OESPEE  POCIOPATE  TOTAL 

i         1,7  hSB.i 

,1               0  669,^ 


1,7  5115,0 


lO-ld                   4.6  U,5              55'. J  «  :  E„  , 

24.S  21.0            *2b.l  0  ^i,5  0 

>l                 1.0  ■    li*0           3ob.O  9  36.9  0' 

a    .                  .0  17.0           201.9  3.(1  21,7 

TOTAL 

OISTSICT  SIZE  I  TOTSL  PROFiSSIONftL  STAFF 

m  TEAR 

YEARS  EKRERIEnCE    NO  ^mn 


0*4  Ut^ 


15-19  2h,i 


?5'29  2y.l) 

30'J5  13.0 

35*  11. 1 

TOTAL  ''•''•O 


fviO  TEAR 

BiCHELOR 

FIVE  im 

NASTER 

SPEeiALlST 

0E6KEE 

DEGREE 

PROGRAM 

OEGRiE 

DIGRFE 

DOCTOSATI 

?.ft 

41.6 

3.0 

l.O 
2.^ 

11. d 
I2i^, 

2.? 

13|,R 

4.9 

173.(1 

0 

IbJ.O 

no 

2.0 

44b.  j 
323.1 

0 

se.s 

3,6 

2.0 

ii.y 

0  • 

&3.1 

1,9 

0 

17.0 

2le.H 

3.0 

17,0 

2,9 

0 

10,0 

124.S 

2.0 

36i4 

1.0 

0 

7.0 

104,0 

S.O 

33.2 

.  0 

9 

93,3 

14.1 

610.9 

n.o 

7,4 

TOTH 


l^lO.? 

,  91  n  /.ju  i  n  flfl.a  3.0  £.0  MS.*. 


410.? 


1B6,9 


160.1 
§176,6 


DISTRICT  Size  3 


WiiilNTENDEN? 


itm  mmmi  m  mu 


0*4 

15-19 

30-3S 
3Sf 


Qmi  mm 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  1.0 

l.O  i.O 

0  i.O 

0  a.o 

0  3,0 


TOTAL 

0 

uo 

10.0 

oisTRicT  snc  3 

TOTAL  AOHINISTBATION 

TMAINING 

'  TWO  YEAR 

BACHELOR 

mi  umma 

'iO  DEGIt'E 

H 

0 

1.0 

5-? 

0 

0  ' 

■  10-U 

0 

0 

10.7 
34,7 

Ii-19 

0 

0 

1.0 

1.0  ' 

14,8 

0 

0 

1^.0 

30-31 

0 

0 

12,7 

35» 

0 

0 

16,6 

TOTAL 

1.0 

a.s 

144.4 

FIVE  im 

pmm 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


NAITCR, 
OldREe 

0 

5.0 

l.fl  ' 
14.0 
1S.0 
14.0 
13,0 
19.0 


SPlCtALllT 
OfORfl 

0 
0 
0 

1.0 
I.O 
1.0 
1,0 
3.0 


DSCfORATI 

3. 
3. 


TOTAt 

I) 

8.0 
S.O 
10.0 

i«.o 

19,0 
16.0 
l!.A 


0 

91,0 

i 

i 

7,0 

i' 

1.0 

111,0 

• 

FIVE  im 

MASTER 

SPieiALlST 

pmm 

0£6M| 

DCWEE 

OOCTOSATI 

TOTAL 

.9.0 

'  0 

IM 

1.0 

'  11.9 

i.O 

*,o 

86,3 

67.0 

4.0 

'92,7 

,  17.1 

2.0 

3,0 

116.1^ 

•3 

49,1 

2.0 

6S.A 

UO 

2.0 

S4.fl 

1.0 

14,1 

1.0 

37.B 

35.4 

3.0 

16.0 

2.3 

316.1 

iSil 

9.0 

'5S9,)| 

OISTRICT  SIZE  3 


ELEM.  CLASSNQOfi  TEaCHIR 


ifCAflS  EXPERIENCE    NQ  DIORtI 


m  IfEAR 

dfohee 


lAEHiLOR 
OiOREE 


fl»4 

8,8 

3.0 

610.9 

lfi.3 

8,0 

69^.0 

10-14 

6.0 

4,1 

293.4 

11-19 

17.0 

S.S 

lO'i.O 

2S-24 

zo.i 

14,S 

187.7 

ZS-29 

lOiO 

26.5 

113,3 

30-35 

7.0 

14,0 

103,0 

35« 

6.0 

11.0 

71.5 

TAL 

91,7 

94,0 

1334,9 

■ 

riV!  YEAR 
RROORAm 

I) 

■  1,() 

2.0 
0 
0 
0 

1.0 
0 

4.0 


NAilER 
nEOREE 

3.0 
23.8 
2i.5 
17,S 
13,0 
7.0 
1.0 
6,0 


iKeiALlST 
DESREE 

1.0 
1.0 


1.0 

3.0 


DoefOBATI 


.  6 


TOTAL 

615,9 
751,1 

152,0 
I3I»7 
196,11 
131.0 
106.S 


DjStSlCT  sue  3 


urn  imimi  no  mm 


0-4 

10-1^ 

30«3B 
3S» 


fOTAI. 


24.  i 

it 

0 

I) 

0 

2.0 

ie.9 


T«0  YEAR 

A 

u 

li6 

ft 
'  0 

A 

V 

u 

17^*9 

0 

0 

9 

39,6 

a.o 

1.0 
2.7 
0 
0 
8 


1.0 


3341J 


8«ll 


mm 
mm 

ih\ 

iai.9 

9S.3 
61.4 
41.3 
14.3 
13.0 


SPECIE  I  ST 
DESRIE 

0 

1.1! 
0 
0 
II 
6 
S 
9 

UO 


QOeTOllATC 


978.V 
1322.^ 
632.4 

4ao.H 

44iA 


DISlt^lCT  SIZi  3 


TiAHS  i^PEBlENCE    NO  OEOREE 


TOIAL  lNnR>^CTlQNAL  SUFF 


1^ 
OS 


0-4 
5*9 

io-i<. 

lS-19 
iO-Z4 

3B«35 
35. 


TOTAL 


42.1 
32,^ 

7*0 
28.6' 
27.tt 
12.0 
10.0 
11,0 

169,6 


TWO  TEAR 

iieHELOS 

OIQI^EE 

0E6iiEE 

5.S 

IOSl.6 

la.o 

1894,7 

9.1 

943.1 

ia,o 

m,k 

15,5 

436.1 

aB,5 

337.1 

17.0 

178.1 

16.0 

133,6 

ilS.I 

^  6987,9 

FIVE  tEAB- 
PROORAM 

0 

3.0 
6,0 
2,0 
2.7 

.S 
2.0 

Q 

16.3 


NAIIEP 
DE6REE 

S4,6 
207.6 
EQ0i9 
1S7,4 

iia.5 

74.4 
38.9 
31.3 

877,! 


IPECIALIIT 
DEOREE 

l.Q 
2.0 

hO 
1.0 
1,0 
0 

■  0 
l.S 


7,0 


osctorati 

0 

1.0 

0 
0 

0 

^. 

if 

0 
0 

t.o 


total 

2104.? 
ISI2.0 
1117.^ 

862.9 

S9S.6 

mtk 

146.4 

I92.A 

ll?4.7  ^ 


DISTRICT  SIZE  3 


m%  ixperiince  no  oemee 


0-4 
5-9 

10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-31 
3S* 


TOTAL 


4i.l 

32.b 
7,0 
2ii0 
Ib.O 

ia,o 

10.0 
11.0 

170.6 


TOTAL  PROFEillONAL  STAFF 


TWO  YEAR 
DEOREI 

b«0 

12,0  • 
9.^ 
li.O 
U.i  . 
28.5 
17«0 
U.O 

117,5 


OEGRFE 

21)09,1 
2323,1 
963,8 
617.1 
4S1.6 
3$6,0 
191,1 
150,2 

7132,3 


FIVE  VEAR 
(I 

3.0 

7,0 

2,0 
3.0 
1^ 
2.0 
1.0 

18,1 


mAITER 
DEOHEE 

63.5 
2S9.5 
167,9 
244.6 
i6l.O 
136.4 
63,1 
66.7 

1263.6 


SFEeiALlST 


i.o 

4.0 
!.0 
3.0 
3.0 
l.S 
l.D 
4.0 

11,5 


DOCtOSATE 
0 

S,0 
0 

3.0 
0 

2.0 
9 
0 

io.o 


TOTAL 

Il2h7 
2639.1 
1260,? 
979,7 
664,? 
§36.4 
284.2 
248.4 

8734,! 


023 


ERIC 


OtSTKtCT  4 


supe^intindent 


mim  umm  mm      mm     ipiculIit  _ 

mfii  EiSFERlENCE    NO  DECWi  0I6«E  OEGHK  PW§RW          DiSREE  0|6fiEI         BSCTOR*TE  TOML 

Q.^                  0.0  iiO  6  ' 

§•9                  g  ,0  1,0.  0 

9  0  0  0 

0  0  9  6 

'    a5»29."               9  5  1,0  .  .0 

30OS                 0  0  lifl  0 

'      ]§*                 0  0  i.O  9 

TeTAL                    0  0  S.O  0 


1.9 

0 

i.o 

■  4.11 

<>iO 

1*0 

ll.A 

24 

0 

l.fl 

7il) 

3.S 

1.0 

4.0 

aid 

6.0 

3.0 

14.0 

2.0 

1.0 

asio 

4.0 

' 4,0 

10.0 

a.o 

1.0 

t.o 

liO 

34.0 

93.11 

DISTRICT  SIZE  *  TQTil.  ADHlNlSTRATlON 


TWO  im     mm    five  im 


i  EXPERIENCE 

NO  DEGREE 

'  OEOREI 

DEGREE 

PRnORAM 

OM 

0 

0 

13,2 

liO 

5-9 

1.0 

0 

82.S 

0 

10-14 

1.0 

0 

0 

15-1? 

1,0 

0  . 

0 

20-24 

0 

0 

59.7 

0 

25-19 

0 

0 

0 

30-31 

1.0 

0 

a*.i 

0 

3S* 

1,0 

i.o 

0 

1,0 

1.0 

437,5 

uo 

OiSTHiCT  ilZI  4  FLEN,  ClASIRQOH  TlsCHIR 


.»««*»«i<<.-  TWINING  «-ss'"«-»««»»«-**-"-f«- 

m  m     mHim     five  fiiiR 


NASTER 

SPECIALlIt 

DEGREE 

DEGREE 

DOCTORATE  ' 

TOTAL 

35,3 

1.0 

12.8 

71,^ 

'  121.6 

9.0 

11.0 

143.1 

]Tl,i 

13.7 

23.0 

m.3 

145.1 

10*6 

II.O 

101.4 

19.1 

17.0 

29S*9 

l7i.B 

11,0 

19,0 

2i6t9 

71,3 

3.0 

S.O 

107.4 

76.0 

3.0 

4.0 

112.4 

110$,3 

8S.1 

llf.O 

* 

,1717.9 

HAITER 

SRECIALIST 

OEGREI 

DEGREE 

DOeTQRATI 

TOTAL 

tCANl  PPERIINCE    NO  OEGRII         OEGSEE  DEGWeE  PROGRAM 

0-4  10.0  3.9  IW^.8  0    ^        31.S  'o  0  IJlO,? 

H  ,         13,0  Ig77j       .        0  192.3  J  ^.S  3997.9 


10-14  h} 

15-19  7.V 

20-14  10.0 

as-a9  i?.o 


ii.s  1230.6          0  m.i  i.3  ^.0 

16.1  725,7  1.9       .     Ii4.1  1.0  ».0  .  877.1 

1S,J  ^»70,0  1.0           52.5  1.11  0  5JM 

....            i7*0  31^.^  1.9            ^3,1  1.0  ^ 

11.0            17.0  180,7               0            17,1  9  M 

3|f              ll.fl            H,5  IOi,l  1.0            2S.0  9         .8  267.6 

:,   loTAL                 ^^'0  7711,5  4,0  W.4  1.3     ,  3,S  .^|S34.7 


'OtSfSlCT-SIlE-* 


0-4 

lS-i9 

35-39 
30*3S 
3S. 


TOTAL 


NO  DEGREE 
37.0 

a.o 
I.* 

3.0 
0 
0 

56.  e 


, —  TWINING 

TWO  m 

0 

1.0 
0 
0 

'0 

e 
e 

'  1,0 


mm 
iisi.i 

30S1.3 
14<t7,9 
94B,7 
4%  .,6 


139,0 

saiB.a 


FIVE  YE^R 


liO 

0 

1.0 

0 

l.S 


8.1 


HAITES 
OESRIE 

196,9 
679.3 
718,7 

713,3 
40S-.0 
359,7 
69i9 
71,4 

3116.1 


DEGREE 

e 

2.0 

3.0 

M' 

2.2 

3.0 

0 

11,6 


.3 

6,0 
3,0 
k.k 
3,0 
3.0 
1.0 
1,0 

10,7 


3751,5 
3}73,^ 
17*4,3 
914.4 

703.^ 
!09.? 
i9§.» 

13107.4 


DISTBiei  SIZE  4 


!|AHi  Eitt^ERlENCE    NO  DIPEE 


TDT4L  INITRWTIONAL  %Uff 


5-9 
10'14 
li-19 
30-24 
15*39 
30-35 

35# 


71,6 
■y,9 
lOJ 
30.3 
31,5 
30,6 
14,0 
11,0 

338.6 


DISTHlCT  SIZE  4 


YEIHS  DtPlRlENCE    NO  OEMtt 


1-9 
10-14 
1W9 
30-2* 
3S-ii 
30-35 

3I» 


71,6 
49.9 
11.3 
31,3 
33.5 
30.0 
15.0 

13.y 


.....  fRAlNlNG 
TnO  TEAR  I 
DStiREE 

9.9 
33.0 
16.0 
19.5 
31,5 
33,0 
30.0 
35,5 

166.4 


,eHtLnR 

mm 

4961,7 
7174.6 
3354.6 
3063,1 
llfl3,7 
933,3 
399,fl 
373.1 


,9 


TOTAL  PROFEiSIONAL  STAFF 


FIVE  tEAR 
PROORAH 

,5 
'3.0 
3.0 
6,0 
6,0 
4,0 
■  0 
'  3.5 

m33,0 


tOTAL 


  TRAININO 

m  VEAR 
OCQRtC 

9,9 
■  33.0 
l6.0 

31.5 

31,0 
30.0 
16,1 

167,4 


BiCHtLOR 
DE5HIE 

4993,0 
7357,1 
3330.H 
3113,4 
1343,4 
979,4 
413,9 
407,! 

30771,5 


FIVE  ifEAR 
PROGRAM 

l.S 
2.0 

3,0 
6iO 
'  6,0 
^•0 
0 

2i5 

34,0 


MASTER 
DEGREE 

SPECIALIST 
DEGREE 

09CT0RATI 

414,9 
1300,6 
1141.5 
1160,3 

644,  B 

5.4 
17.0 
13,3 
13.4 
11,3 

3.3 
,13.6 

ip.o 

13,0 
6.0 

^03,3 
151,3 
139,6 

5.0  - 
3.0 
0 

a.s 

1,9 
1.0 

5356,1 

66,3 

i5',9 

MA5IER 
OEGREE 

SPECIAL  1ST 
DEGREE 

■OOCTgRATE 

450.3 
1330.3 
1313,9 
140^.fl 
W,i 
Bt6iO 
Ilii6 
217.6 

6361,4 


6,4 
26,0 
27.0 
33iO 
31.0 

m 

Il4t4 


15.3 
34.6 
33,0 
38,0 
33.0 
it.Q 
9,3 
1,0 

134,9 


TOTI 

1474,1 
8478  ,,6 
4447, A 
3394,^ 
1904,6 
1394,^ 
518,1 
>5Bl,6 

16134,1 


TOTAL 

5146, « 
'8711. A 
4733,1 
3h76ili 
330311^ 
1661  It 
B95iH 

ef90gtl 


DISTRICT  SIZI  5 


wehintenoInt 


nm  ekperience  no  mm 


5-4 

10-14 
15-19 
10-14 
85-39 
30-35* 
35* 


TOTAL 


DISTRICT  SIZE  5 


YEARS  EXPERIENCE    NO  OlfiREE 


Q 


0*<» 
5*9 

10-14 
15-19 

IS-25 
30-3S 
31* 


TOTAL 


OISTRICT  SIZE  S 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.0 
0 
0 

1.0 


VEARS  EAPiRIENCi    NO  OIOREE 


TOTiJ 


0-4 

l.O 

S-9 

0 

10-14 

0 

15-19 

0 

20-^4 

21-19 

2.0 

30-35 

2.0 

35* 

2.0 

I 

7.S 

TM  TEAS 

orsREE 

0 
0 

*  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


lACHfcLOR 
OEOHEE 

0 
0 
0 

•  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


FIVi  TEAR 
PROGRAM 


TOTAL  AOMlNliTSATION 


TWO  TEAR 
DEGREE 

1.0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0E5«EE 

12.1 
4b.9 

i?,4 
24,^ 
25,6 
15, H 

S.? 

?.l 


mi  TElR 
PROGR*H  ' 

0 

0 

s 

.  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


MASTER 
DEGREE 

0 
0 
0 

a.o 

0 
0 
0 

*  s 

liO 


SPICUI  liT 


MASTER 
DECREE 

9.8 
4?,7 
65,1 
16,2 
63.2 
74.! 
31.4 
31,9 


1.0 

163,6 

0 

379, 9 

ELEM.  aASSHOON  llACHES 

— *  TBAIN 

TkiO  TEAR 

BACHiiOR 

riVE  tiaR 

NilTER 

DEGREE 

OEGNEE 

PinGRAH 

DE6REI 

0 

217.0 

1.0 

10.1 

0 

1,0 

53.0 

0 

2R1,4 

•  1.0 

S5.S 

1.0 

100,^ 

1.0 

41.3 

2,0 

I4i.0 

0 

33.0 

l.S 

8^,0 

0 

27.0 

1.0 
3.0 

49,0 

'  1,0 

17.0 

70.0 

9 

14.5 

8,0 

I69b,8 

5.0 

a§i,4 

:6RIE 

DOeTORiTi 

TOTAL 

0 

0 

ft 

A 

V 

A 
U 

0 

0 

0 

0* 

0 

1.0 

3tn 

0 

1,0 

l.n 

A 

y 

0 

0 

g 

0 

•  0 

9 

0 

I) 

A 

y 

f 

4tO 

I 

lALliT 

;gree 

DOeTORATE 

TOTAL 

0 

25.0 

3.6 

lOi.^ 

S.fl 

101,4 

10.0 

19,0 

i09i|i. 

9.0 

S.fl 

lOS.Q 

i.o 

10.9 

106.1 

2.0 

4.0 

42i6 

1.0 

3,0 

'43.0 

31.6 

55,0 

636.1 

SPECULIST 
GEOREE 

i.o 

0 

uo 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.0 


DOCTORATE 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.0 


TOTiL 


tm 

708.9 
339,9 
243,1 
176,'; 
112.0 
TO.O 
89.q 

1970»7 


DtSTfilCT  SIZE  5 


mmm  cuss^qoh  teacher 


 mwm    " 

mm^      mm     nnm  ^^Hf 

tEWS  EXPERIENCE    NO  DEW         mm  OIGNEE         PRnORftM  ^DEOREE 

fl-4  2M  1.0  308.1  0  W.O 


lS-19  l«0 


1,0       m.i  0  1"'^ 

^"'^^  ■  !  I  H8  ft  2.0 

-  0  3^,7  0  36,3 


30-35  0 
3 

TOTAL 


767.6 


30-35 
35* 


TOTAL 


y 

£717 

169V,1 

4.0 

TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 

  TRAINING 

TWO  TEAR 

BACHELOR 

FIVE  TEAR 

NO  OEGHEE 

DEGREE 

DEGREE 

PROGRAM 

i7,9 

2,0 

76'., 3 

ill) 

3.4 

0 

1182,1 

1,0 

3.0' 

2.S 

69^.  R 

1.0 
t,h 

4.0 

2.2 

539,3 

1.0 

3.0 

357,4 

3.0 

g.O 

4.0 

iEi.4 

4,0 

t.s 

2.0 

111.4 

a.s 

4.0 

Uu.l 

0 

57,3 

19.7 

4417,8 

IS.I 

OlSfRlCT  SIZE  S 


masteb 

YEARS  EiifERlENCe  -""^  "^""^  ■ 

134,0 

0-4  ^f>'*  '-^'^  r.  ua  1 

H  3.4  0  .0  • 

1H4               3.0  Z.5  Wb.R  .0 

'"^  2.2  539.3  .ft  • 

-4               ^.0  3^^'^ 

"                   -  ;  )A  111  i  1.0  ,  77,3 


78,4 
1634,8 


DEGREE 

DOCTOPATE 

TOTAL 

■ 

n 

1.0 

388,^ 

US 
1,6 

0 

717.^ 

.4 

319,1 

,1 

i4 

1,0 

0 

211,9 

uo 

2.0 

203.3 

0 

•  1.0 

77,1 

0 

7!.«i 

S.6 

5.8 

2Sl4.i 

DEOREE 

OOCTORATI 

TOTi 

3.0 

2.0 

931.1 

4,4 

,  a,o 

1961,9 

3.6 

3.9 

973,3 

4.0 
3.P 

5,0 

R4A,«i 

0 

599'.  1 

4.0 

44S,7 

1.0 

1.0 

197.7 

1,0 

2.0 

I3S.4 

2!.0 

19,9 

6197,0 

OISTHICT  SIZE  S  TOTAL  PROFEiSION^L  STAFF 


VIARS  EXPERIENCE    NO  OEGRtE 


31,  2.0 
TOUl  58,3 


....  TRAINING 
TiO  TEAR 
OEOREE 

BACHELOR 
OEGHfE 

FIVE  VEaR 
PROORA« 

MASTER 
DEGREE 

SPEClALliT 
DEGREE 

DQCTORATl 

3,0 

9 

2,5 

'2,2 
3.0. 
4.0 
2,0 
4,0 

776.1 
I6afl.0 

md 

563.7 
3tt3,0 
24S.i 
116,6 
ISI.i 

i.l) 
2,0 
1.0 
1.6 
3,0 
4,0 
1,0 
0 

I43,fl 
415, B 

3aa,5 

347,7 

291,0 
161,9 

!oa,7 

116.3 

3.0 

s.6 
14.0 

ti.o 

7.0 
3.0 
2,0 

4.0 
7.0 
7,9 
24,8 
8,0 
14.0 
5.0 
5.0 

10,7 

^191.4 

1S,6 

201.4,7 

i?,6 

74,9 

TOT*L 


960.1 

0".  iT'^  VI  lu'i  fiO  7.0  2064.? 

U  3.4  9  l^aM  M  .  M  j^^^^^ 

lO'i^  .  •  •  ■  14.0  24.0  918.? 

15-1'  \i  •  12.0  8,0  701,0 

2%.n  9.0  4.0  24b,?  4,0  jw.^  ^kh^ 
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mvmUE  AW  FLUCTUATim 
SCHOOL  EmOLlMENTS 


Section  C. 


I. 


ASSESSED  V^UATION  MD  LEVY 
LrMITATION  STTOY* 

Prepared  by  the  HinneBOta  State 
DeparOient  of  Education 


To  iAjhat  exCeni  o^e  p^A  papLt  c^^u^zd  vcUuationM  in- 
QAmslng  due  to  JjicA^^d  usiused  voUua^Lan  Md/oH.  dtoZuimg 

In  order  to  answer  the  above  questionp  it  is  necessary 
to  detaraina  the  relationship  of  the  assessed  valuation  (or 
of  the  adjusted  assessed  valuation ,  if  that  were  to  be  con- 
sidered instead)  per  pupil  unit  in  a  later  period  to  that  of 
a  base  period*     Such  a  relationship  may  be  meaningful  even 
for  two  consecutive  years* 

Appendix  A  demonstrates  mathematically  that  when  valuations 
are  increasing  and  pupil  units  are  decreasing i     (a)  relative 
change  due  to  assessed  valuation  equals  the  net  change  in 
valuation  divided  by  the  base  year  valuation |  (b)  the  relative 
change  due  to  pupil  units  equals  the  net  change  in  pupil  unit 
over  action  between  valuation  and  pupil  units  equals  (c)  minue 
(b)  minus  (a) ^  using  absolute  values  without  regard  to  sign. 
The  percent  of  change  due  to  assessed  valuation  will  equal  (a) 
divided  by  (c) ^  of  change  due  to  pupil  units  will  equal  (b) 
divided  by  (c) >  and  of  change  due  to  interaction  between  the 
variables  will  equaL  (d)  divided  by  (c) * 

Assume  that  a  given  district  exhibits  the  variations 
sho\im  in  the  following  examples 

Original  (Base)        Current  (later)  Absolute 
Variable  Year  Year  Variation 

Assessed 

Valuation      $20,000,000  $22,000,000  $2,000,000 

Pupil 

Units  1,000  880  120 

Assessed 

Valuation/P,U,      20,000  25,000 

Computations  will  showi 

(a)  the  change  due  to  Valuation  ^  $2,000,000/ 

$20,000, 000^ ,  10 


ERIC 


*See  Appendix  It    Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School 
Enrollment  Special  Study,  033 
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(b)  the  change  due  to  Pupil  Uniti  «  120/1,000^.12 

(c)  The  total  change  due  to  interaction    ^  $25^000 

$20,000  ^ 

i.as-'i^oo^.zs 

Cd)  the  NET  CHANGE  DUE  TO  INTEMCTION       -  .2S-a0-,12».03 


Hence, 


the  Percent  change  due  Valuation  -  .10/*25'40I 

the  Percent  change  due  to  Pupil  Unite  ^  .12/*25^48Z 
the  Percent  change  due  to  Interaction    ^  .03/,25"12Z 


What  adjiUtfn€rM  Un  tht  ^oandiMon  cud  ^o^u£a  4educ^u^ 
thz  pa^tULipcMng  mWLo^t  have  been  ofi  okz  bzAJiQ  conhAd^zdif 

NONE*  insofar  as  this  section  is  concerned*    The  Reeearchs 
State  Aids  and  Statistics  Section  had  counselled  against 
dropping  the  basic  le^  from  30  to  29  EMC  mills,  urging 
instead  that  relief  be  given  to  educational  programs  rather 
than  to  taxpayers. 


03t 
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Answer  to  Question  five.  Parts  (1)  and  (2) ,  Assessed  Valuation 
and  Levy  Limitation,  prepared  by  the  Mlnneaota  State  Department 
of  Education,  May  28,  1976. 


DEFINITIONS 

VCa)  —  Assessed  Cor  Adjusted  Assessed)  Valuatioa  in 
Base  Period 

V(b)  —  Comparable  Valuation  In  Later  Period 
P(a)  —  Pupil  Units  in  Base  Period 
P(b)  -~  Pupil  Units  in  Later  Period 
dCV)  —  V(b)  -  VCa) 
-dCP)  —  P(b)  -  P(a) 

COMPUTATIONS 


V(b)/P(b)  ^  V(b)/V(a) 
V(a)/P(a)  P(b)7P(a) 

V(a)[l+d(V)/V(a)]/V(a) 
^  P(a)[l-d(P)/PCa)]/P(a) 

a  l+d(V)/V(a) 
l^d(P)/P(a) 

^  [l+d(V)/V(a)]  [l+d(P)/P(a)+.  .  .] 

=  l+d(V)/V(fl)+d(P)/P(a)+[d(V)/V(a)]  [dCP)/P(a) ]+.  .  . 

^  l+d(V)/V(a)+d(P)/P(a)+ 

[  vj^j/pja)  -l-d(V)/V(a)-d(P)/P(a)] 

The  last  three  terms  constitute  the  change.    Therefore,  the 
percent  of  change  due  to  various  causes  ares 

To  Change  in  Valuations  d(V)/V(a) 

V(b)/P(b) 
.  tv(a)/P(a) 

To  Change  in  Pupil  Units:  d(P)/P(a) 

rV(b)/P(b)  .1] 
'v(a)/P(a) 

To  Interaction  of  Valuation  and  P.U.t  rV(b)/P(b)  _i_dfvWV(a^ -d(P) /P(a)  1 

^V(a)/P(a)  -^^^"^'"^^^ 


'  V(b)/P(b) 
4(a) /P  (a)  ^ 
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Appendix  1 


Adviiory  Council  on  Fluetuating  School  Enroll^eata 

Special  Study 

Subject I    Assessed  Valuation  and  Le^  Limitation 

2,  Purpose  of  Study I 

1)  To  deteralna  sdjugtagnts  to  the  foundatloii  aid  formula 
reducing  the  participating  mlllage  to  reflect  tacreaees 
in  per  pupil  assessed  valuations  as  it  particularly  . 
relates  to  declining  enrollment  districts. 

2)  To  determine  possible  revisions  of  the  le"^  limitation 
provlalon  to  provide  fleKlblllty  In  funding  and  main- 
tain equality  of  education. 

3,  Related  ProblOT  Areas i 

Section  IV  CI    Foundation  Aid  Formula 
Section  IV  C2    Levy  Limitations 

4*    RRlated^  Alternative  Solutions  l 
Ait,  Sol*  51    Assessed  Valuation 
Alt,  Sol.  58    Levy  Limitations 

5*    Questions  to  be  Addressed: 

1)  To  what  extent  are  per  pupil  assessed  valuations  In- 
creasing due  to  increased  assessed  valuation  and/or 
declining  enrollment? 

2)  What  adjustments  in  the  foundation  aid  foraula  reducing 
the  participating  mlllage  have  been  or  are  being  con- 
sidered? 

^1,    Required  Data  Basel 

1)    Current  effects  of  increasing  aisessed  vaiuatlon  and/or 
declining  enrollments  on  per  pupil  assessed  valuations* 

7.  Desired  Format  of  Report: 

1)  Relationship  of  assessed  valuation  and  the  Foundation 
Aid  Formula* 

2)  Changes  In  assessed  valuation 

a.    Increasing  assessed  vaiuatlon 
b*     declining  enrollments 

3)  Proposed  adjustments  In  Foundation  Aid  Formula 

4)  Recommendations 

8,  Estimated  Completion  Datei    June  1*  1976 
Reporting  Date:     June  11,  1976  (Council  meeting) 


EKLC 
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2. 


DECLINING  ENROLLMENT  FOUNPATION  AID  I 
1971=1972  AND  1974-1975  MD  GROWTH 
FOUNDATION  AID  I     1975-1976  STUDY* 


Prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 


VECLWWG  EmOLLMENT  FOUNDATION  AlV 


Since  1971-72 ,  Minnesota  school  districts  experiencing 
enrollment  daclinas  have  been  paid  a  reimbursement  aid 
based  on  th-i  amount  of  the  decline  in  pupil  units ,  The 
most  recent  year  for  which  data  on  declining  enrollment 
foundation  aid^  hereafter  referred  to  as  DEFA,  is  avails- 
able  is  1974=»75.     In  both  1971-72  and  1974-75  the  aid  was 
paid  on  half  of  the  actual  decline  in  pupil  units*    Other  com- 
parisons of  the  two  years  follows 

•  In  1971-72^  186  of  the  438  school  districts  had  enrollment 
declines • 

•  In  1974-75,  276  of  the  438  school  districts  had  enrollment 
declines  * 

•  In  1971-72,  school  districts  having  an  enrollment  decline 
greater  than  ten  pupil  units  totaled  75  or  17,1  percent  of  the 
total  Humbert  of  school  districts, 

•  In  1974-75,  school  districts  having  an  enrollment  decline 
of  more  than  ten  pupil  units  totaled  141  or  32.2  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  school  districts* 

•  In  1971-72,  a  school  district  with  an  Area  Vocational 
Technical  Institute  could  include  a  decline  in  resident  pupil 
units  in  the  Institute  in  its  total. 

•  In  1974-75,  a  decline  in  resident  Area  Vocational  Technical 
Institute  students  could  not  be  included  in  calculating  DEFA. 

In  the  following  section,  the  141  school  districts  with 
enrollment  declines  greater  than  ten  pupil  units  in  1974-75  are 
subjected  to  further  analysis.     In  terms  of  percentage  of  their 
total  pupil  units,  the  enrollment  declines  of  most  of  these 
school  districts  were  not  excessive ^  as  the  following  tabulation 
Indicates • 

Of  those  school  districts  with  enrollment  declines  greater 
than  ten  pupil  units  in  1974^751 


*See  Appendix  li     Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School 
Enrollments  Special  Studies* 

0  3  7 
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31  had  enrollment  daclines  of  less  than  1% 
59  had  enrollment  declines  of  from  1  to  2% 
36  had  enrollment  declines  of  from  2  to  3% 
12  had  enrollment  declines  of  from  3  to  4% 
3  had  enrollment  declines  of  more  than  4%. 

In  1974-75 t  school  districts  were  paid  DEFA  on  the  basis  of 
half  the  actual  decline  in  pupil  units  from  the  previous  year. 
These  pupil  units,  called  support  pupil  units,  are  multiplied 
by  the  school  district -s  formula  allwance  to  arrive  at  the 
district* a  DEFA,    The  30  school  districts  with  more  than  50 
support  pupil  units  in  1974-75  are  listed  In  Table  X*  These 
30  districts  were  paid  $4,087,280  in  foundation  aid  because  of 
their  enrollment  declines  *    Total  payments  to  all  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  state  for  declining  enrollments  in  1974-75  was 
$7j370,778.    These  30  school  districts  collected  69  percent  of 
the  total  foundation  aid  paid  by  the  state  for  declining  enroll^ 
ments.    The  remaining  $2,283,498  in  DEFA  was  paid  to  246 
school  districts. 


Minneapolis  received  $1,075,498  in  DEFA  in  1974'75  or 
14,59  percent  of  the  total  paid  by  the  state,     St,  Paul  received 
$855,740  in  DEFA  or  11,61  percant  of  the  total  paid*  Minneapolis 
and  St,  Paul  together  received  26,20  percent  of  the  total  DEFA 
paid  in  1974-75. 

TABLE  I 

Dtelining  Enronment  FoundatiDn  Aid  of 

SehoQl  Dlitriets  With  More 
Than  50  Support  Pupil  Units,  1974-75 


School 
District 

Hinneapolis 

St,  Paul 

BioDmlngton 

^Dbbinsdala 

St,  Louts  County 

St,  Louis  Pirk 

Rlchfipld 

Duluth 

Austin 

Edlna 

Rosevllle 

Hopkins 

Albert  Lea 

Columbia  Heights 

Hibblng 

South  St,  t  aul 

White  Dear  Lake 

Winoni 

Brooklyn  Center 
Bralnerd 

International  Falls 

Virginia 

Frldley 

Rochester 

Jtoofhead 

Aurora-Hoyt  Lakes 
Worthlngton 
Park  Rapids 
Mpestone 


Support 

Pupil 

Fonnula 

Units 

Allowanee 

1,303.62 

$825,00 

1,037,26 

825,00 

396,08 

825,00 

380,78 

82S,00 

345.13 

825,00 

153.26 

825,00 

118,61 

825,00 

195,28 

825,00 

174.66 

825,00 

157.60 

825.00 

133.07 

825.00 

124,97 

825,00 

123,71 

798,84 

117.05 

825,00 

111.17 

825,00 

104,55 

825.00 

97.60 

825,00 

93.19 

825.00 

93.17 

825,00 

90.59 

796,07 

85.75 

825.00 

83.91 

825.00 

77.30 

825.00 

76.98 

825.00 

65,65 

825,00 

64.80 

825,00 

63.85 

825,00 

57,38 

723.70 

52.56 

825.00 

G38 


Deellning  Enfollment 
Foundation  Aid  

$1,075,487 
855,740 
326,766 
314,144 
284,732 
208,940 
180,353 
161,931 
144,095 
130,020 
109,783 
103,100 
98,825 
96,575 
91,715 
86,254 
80,520 
76,882  ; 
76.865 
72,116 
70.744 
69,226 
63,773 
63.509 
54,161 
53,460 
52,676 
41.526 
43,362 

$5,087,280 
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DEFA  payments  by  state  planning  regions  are  discussed  in 
this  section.    Table  II  gives  the  pupil  unit  enrollment  declines 
by  county  and  region  for  1971-72  and  1974--75i 


TABLE  11 

County  and  Planning  Region  Eni-onment  Deelini 
197U7Z  and  1974-75 

Enrollment  Decline 
County  In  Pupn  Units 


Regton  \t  Kittson 
Hirshall 
NortRin 
Pennington 
Polk 

Red  Lake 
Roseau 

TOTAL 


Region  2:  Beltrami 
Clearviter 


Hubbard 

Lake  of  the  Woods 
Hihnonien 

TOTAL 


Region  3i  Aitkin 
Carl  ton 
Cook 
Itasca 
Koochiching 
Lake 

St.  Louil 
TOTAL 

Region  4^  Becker 
Clay 
Douglas 
Grant 
Otter  Tail 
Pope 
Stevens 
Traverse 
Wilken 

TOTAL 

Region  cass 

Crow  Wing 
^br^1sQ^ 
Todd 
Wadena 

TOTAL 


1971-72 

1974-75 

16.64 

36.58 

35.57 

31,80 

31.78 

49.32 

20,27 

36,61 

68,94 

14,23 

22.57 

38,75 

143,17 

259.89 

5.56 

9,14 

6.73 

63.58 

15,98 

35,56 

21  .S2 

19.01 

50,19 

127.29 

26,78 

17,77 

17.20 

56.92 

3,14 

29.02 

6,70 

7,08 

85,75 

29,71 

6^.90 

987.46 

801.83 

1,154.60 

71,05 

66,  BS 

97.29 

16,51 

43,38 

29,00 

20,82 

17.44 

27.15 

12,18 

13,54 

18.03 

35.10 

8,20 

10,65 

8.04 

40,50 

176,25 

359.48 

3.22 

24,18 

121.18 

23.35 

9.57 

20,15 

6,07 

12.79 

194,93 

030 
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Enrdliment  Decline 
founty  in  Pupil  Units 

1971-72  1974-75 

Region  SEi             fondlyohf                      2.31  IS. 78 

HeLtod                           27.34  17.33 

Ka€kir                         43.51  64.50 

Renvlllg                      29,01  116.61 

TOTAL  102,24  214,23 


Region  6W^ 


Big  Stoni 

13,6$ 

4,9S 

Chlpptwi  - 

28.02 

42,36 

Lie  Qui Parle 

28,i3 

38,26 

46,28 

31.90 

teller  Medicine 

57,99 

61.26 

TOTAL 

174,48 

178,74 

Region  7Ei             Chlsigo  1,96  16,18 
Isanti 

Kanabec  19,28 

Mine  Lacs  6,50  7.57 

Fine  *  32,10 

TOTAL  8,46  75.13 


Regis.i  7Wi  Benton 

Sherburne  *  ,64 

Stearns  15,04  53.44 

Wright  -  2,33 


TOTAL  15,04         56. ^'i 


Region  8i              Cottonwood  is. 84  41,09 

Jackson  26,68  52!84 

Lincoln  38,17  24.28 

^on  28,36  112,54 

Hurray  49,91  S2.76 

Hobies  19,66  98.42 

Pipestone  $9,73  95!98 

Redwood  31,53  33.20 

Rock  16,30  48,08 

TOTAL  286,18  559,79 


Region  9i  Blue  Earth 

Brown 
Faribault 
Le  Sueur 
fiar  tin 
Nieollet 
Sibley 
'  Wiseca 
Watonwan 

TOTAL 


25,48 
10,99 
64.94 

1.55 
65.99 

9,56 
31.04 

4,99 
10,69 

225,23 


82.63 
36.60 
103.57 
24.01 
98.08 
9.24 
38.05 
32.79 
86,69 


516.71 


u40 
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Rtgign  10 I 


County 


tnrellnient  Decline 
jn  Pupn  Units 


1971-72 

1974-^7S 

Dodge 

27  M 

1SJ8 

Fillmore 

43,49 

S2.S0 

FrtiDorn 

4.05 

146.76 

39,33 

Kousten 

46.71 

13.60 

Kowtr 

90.11 

221.52 

Olmitead 

1,19 

97.34 

Rice 

15.38 

3.32 

Statle 

14,97 

31.55 

Wibaiha 

10.58 

Vfnena 

11.53 

109,51 

TOTAL 

271,16 

741,29 

Regfen  11; 


Anoka 

Carver 

Dakota 

Hennepin 

Rarnsey 

Scott 

Washington 

TOTAL 


STATE  TOTAL 


.20 

2»097.35 


2,097,55 
434717 


263.41 

.  .40 
144.35 
2.940.49 
1,267,93 

9,22 

4,625.80 
9»064.29 


From  Table  II  the  counties  with  no  or  negligible  decline 
in  enrollments  in  1971-72  and/or  1974»75  are  listed  below i 


Enrollment  Decllnai 
In  Pupn  Units 

1971-'72  1974-75 


Region  1 : 

Region  2: 

Region  3t 

Region  4: 
Region  5: 

Region  7Ei 

Region  7Wi 

Region  lOt 
Region  11* 


Pennington 

0 

20.27 

Red  Lake 

0 

14.23 

Beltriml 

5.56 

0 

Clearv/ater 

0 

9.14 

Cook 

3.14 

0 

Lake 

29,71 

0 

Becker 

0 

71,05 

Crow  Wing 

0 

121,18 

Morrison 

0 

23,35 

Wadena 

0 

6.07 

Isanti 

0 

0 

Kanabec 

0 

19.28 

Pine 

0 

32.10 

Benton 

0 

0 

Sherbyrno 

0 

•64 

Wright 

0 

2.23 

Wabasha 

0 

10.58 

Cirvir 

0 

.40 

Dakota 

0 

144.35 

Rains  ey 

0 

1,267,93 

Scott 

0 

Wilhington 

Gil  ° 

9.22 
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The  State  total  declining  enrollment  pupil  units  more 
than  doubled  from  1971-72  to  1974-75.    Doubling  also  occurred 
in  all  but  Regions  1,  3,  6W,  and  8. 

In  Region  11  virtually  all  of  the  decline  in  1971-72  was 
in  Hennepin  countyi  in  1974-75  Hennepin  and  Ramsey  counties 
accounted  for  90*96  percent  of  the  decline.    In  1971-72,  51.72 
percent  of  the  decline  in  Hennepin  county  occurred  in  Minneapolis* 
In  19 74-75 1  in  Hennepin  county  44.35  percent  of  the  decline 
occurred  in  Minneapolis  I  in  Ramsey  county  81.78  percent  of  the 
decline  occurred  in  St.  Paul. 

Table  III  given  the  Fallp  1975  enrollments  in  each  planning 
region,  the  percent  of  the  total  state  enrollment  in  each 
planning  region,  and  the  percent  of  the  total  state  support 
units  in  each  region  in  1971-72  and  1974-75*    Variationi  between 
percent  of  total  enrollment  and  percent  of  total  state  support 
units  occur  ini 

Regions  3  and  8 


Regions  7E  and  7W 


Regions  5  and  10 


-  where  the  percent  of  total  state  support  units^ 
in  1971-72  and  1974-75  are  distinctly  higher 
than  the  percent  of  state  enrollment 

-  where  the  percent  of  total  state  support  units 
in  1971-72  and  1974-75  are  distinctly  lower 
than  the  percent  of  total  state  enrollment 

-  where  the  percent  of  total  state  support  units 
in  1974-75  is  slightly  lower  than  the  percent 
of  total  atate  enrollment 


Region  11  ^  where  the  percent  of  total  state  support  units 

is  distinctly  higher  in  1974-75  than  the  per- 
cent of  total  state  enrollment 


TABLE  in 

Enrol lm€nt  and  Support  Units  by  Region 


Region 

K 

1 

1,669 

2 

930 

3 

i.030 

4 

2.742 

5 

2,014 

6E 

1,680 

SU 

916 

7E 

1,6S1 

7W 

3,690 

8 

2,002 

f 

3.147 

10 

6.113 

11 

31,103 

State 

62,687 

1^6 

7-12 

9,704 

12,284 

6,146 

7,987 

31 ,954 

41.326 

16.816 

22.721 

11.923 

16,234 

9,198 

12.452 

S.7S4 

7.951 

10.230 

12,481 

19.521 

25,916 

12.530 

17.238 

17.465 

24.007 

36.951 

46.008 

174.498 

206,331 

362.700 

452.936 

Percent 

of  Total 

Total 

Enrollment 

23,657 

2,69 

15,063 

1.71 

78.310 

8.92 

42.279 

4.81 

30.171 

3.44 

23,330 

2,66 

14.631 

1,67 

24.362 

2.77 

49.127 

5.59 

31.770 

3*62 

44.619 

5,03  ^ 

89.072 

10,14 

411.932 

46,90 

878.323 

100.00 

Percent  of  Total 
State  Support  Units 


1971-72 

1974-75 

3.28 

2,87 

1,15 

1,40 

18.37 

12.74 

4.04 

3.97 

.29 

2,15 

2.34 

2.36 

4.00 

1.97 

.19 

.83 

.35 

.62 

6,56 

6.18 

5.16 

5,70 

6.21 

8,18 

48,06 

51.03 

100.00 

100.00 
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The  amount  and  percentage  of  state  total  DEFA  paid  in  each 
development  region  Is  Indicated  In  the  first  two  coluims  Of  Table 
IVi    The  third  column  of  the  table  gives  the  percentage  of  the 
total  state  enrollment  in  each  region  in  the  Fall  of  1975 i 
A  comparison  of  columns  2  and  3  Is  given  In  the  following  tabulatloni 

Regione  receiving  more  or  less  DEPA  than 
could  be  eKpected  on  the  basis  of  enrollment— 

More  Less 

1,  3,  6W  2,  4,  5,  61 

8,  9|  11  7E,  7W,  10 

The  fourth  column  of  Table  IV  gives  the  percent  of  the 
variation  between  DEFA  and  enrollment  in  each  region.  The 
greataet  variance  occurs  In  Regions  7E  and  7W  where  the  per*- 
centage  of  DEFA  la  much  leas  than  the  percentage  of  enrollment 
and  in  Region  8  where  the  percentage  of  DEFA  is  much  greater 
than  the  percentage  of  enrollment. 


TABLE  IV 


DecHnfng  Enrollment  Foundation  Aid  by  PI  inning  Region 

1974-75 

(4) 


Percent  of 
Tptal  State 
Enroll men t 
Fill,  1975^ 

2.69 

1.71 

8.92 

4,81 

3.44 

2.68 

1.67 

2,77 

5.59 

3.62 

5.08 
10.14 
46.90 


(1) 

(2) 

{3) 

Percent  of 

Declining 

Total  State 

Enroll men t 

Declining  Enrollment 

Foundation  Aid 

Foundation  Aid 

Ragton 

Received 

Received 

1 

$  210,044 

2.85 

2 

93,696 

1.27 

3 

948*614 

12,87 

4 

276.638 

3.75 

5 

152,054 

2.06 

6E 

174,087 

2.36 

6VI 

139,937 

1.90 

7E 

54,131 

*74 

42,096 

.57 

8 

450,072 

6.11 

9 

415.898 

5.64 

10 

598,334 

8.12 

11 

3,815,277 

61.76 

State 

$7,370,778 

100.00 

(6) 

Percent  of 
Variation 
Between  Aid  and 
fnrQllment  _ 

5.95 
25.73 
30.69 
22.04 
40.12 
11.28 
13.77 
73.29 
89.80 
68.78 
11-02 
19.92 
10,36 


100.00 


100,00 


Minneapolis 
St,  Paul 
Duluth 


$1 ,075,487 
855,740 
16U931 


14.59 
11.61 

2.20 


6.04 
4:61 
2.29 


141.56 
151.84 
3.93 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  what  occurs  when  data  for  the  thre 
cities  of  the  first  class  in  Mlnnesotfi  are  considered  separately 
This  is  done  in  an  extension  of  Table  IV.    Both  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  receive  a  much  higher  percent  of  the  total  state 
DEFA  than  their  percent  of  the  total  state  enrollment  while 
Duluth  receives  approxMately  the  same  percent  of  the  total 
state  DEFA  as  its  percent  of  total  state  enrollment. 


In  Table  V  are  listed  the  school  districts  of  the  state 
which  will  receive  foundation  aid  baaed  on  growth.  School 
districts  receiving  the  greatest  amount  of  aid  are: 


GnmH  mmTtOhl  aw 


District 


Growth 
Pupil  Units 


Anoka 
Ros amount 
Howard  Lake 
Elk  River 
Prior  Lake 
Osseo 

Burnsville 
St.  Cloud 
Eden  Prairie 
Delano 
Shakopee 
Cambridge 
Forest  Lake 
North  Branch 
Farming ton 


863.83 
452.26 
157.89 
136.96 
122,24 
100.91 
97.18 
85.27 
81.10 
76.31 
68.06 
65.75 
56,26 
52.72 
52.66 


TABLE  V 


tstlmated  Growth  Pupil  Units 
1975-76 


District  Number 


Sehool  District 


Growth  Pupn  Units 


2 


Hill  City 
Anpha 

Saint  Francis 

Audubon 

Biackduck 

Red  Like 

Backus 

Ciss  Lake 

Rijngr 

Walker 

Haynard 

North  Branch 

Taylors  Falls 

Chisago 

Franconia 

Gonviek 

Crosby 

Pequot  Likes 


10,79 
863.83 
89.73 

3.95 
12.58 
36.67 

2.63 
26,95 
12,60 
33,14 

3.35 
S2.72 
12.68 
15,17 

2.55 

9.34 
48.39 

6.77 


11 

15 
21 
32 
38 
114 

lis 

118 
119 
127 
138 
140 
141 
323 
1S8 
182 
186 
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Dfstplct  Number 

School  District 

Growth  Pupil  Units 

191 

Burnivllle 

97.18 

192 

Farmlngton 

52.65 

19G 

Rosernount 

452.26 

209 

Kensington 

9.85 

220 

Frost 

8.36 

223 

Minnesota  Lake 

9.86 

236 

Wykoff 

3.72 

255 

Pine  Island 

40  J4 

272 

Eden  Prairie 

81J0 

279 

Osseo 

100.91 

301 

Akeley 

16.14 

30S 

La  Porte 

2.77 

308 

Nevis 

2.75 

316 

Coieraini 

15.57 

317 

Daer  River 

20.29 

352 

Humboldt 

2.44 

354 

Kennedy 

a. 34 

376 

Marietta 

5.40 

394 

Montgomery 

16.71 

411 

Balaton 

10,39 

421 

Brownton 

10,73 

427 

Winsted 

6.16 

436 

Al varado 

2.12 

437 

Argyle 

3.00 

477 

Princeton 

21.58 

480 

Onamia 

32.97 

483 

Motley 

13.13 

485 

Royal  ton 

5.82 

526 

Twin  Valley 

3.77 

534 

Stewartvllle 

17.82 

566 

Askov 

3,64 

570 

Finl  ayson 

1.75 

576 

Sandstone 

10.33 

595 

last  Grand  Forks 

19.10 

597 

Ersklne 

6.70 

604 

Mentor 

7.26 

628 

PI ummer 

8.04 

638 

Sanborn 

3.25 

651 

Hector 

11.22 

676 

Badger 

8,56 

707 

Nett  Lake 

19,81 

.719 

Prior  Lake 

122.24 

720 

Shakopee 

68,06 

726 

Becker 

21,52 

727 

Big  Lake 

11.90 

728 

Elk  River 

136,96 

742 

St,  Cloud 

85,27 

745 

Albany 

15,00 

750 

Cold  Spring 

23,54 

761 

Owatonna 

76.31 

782 

Murdoek 

4,75 

790 

Eagle  Bend 

7.00 

809 

Mazeppa 

10.86 

831 

Forest  Lake 

56.25 

879 

Delano 

80.15 

830 

Howard  Lake 

157.89 

881 

Maple  Lake 

6.89 

883 

Rockford 

47.65 

885 

Saint  flichail 

8.42 

911 

Cimbrldge 

65.75 

045 
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Appandlx  1 


Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School  Enrollments 

Special  Study 

1.  Subject!    Foundation  Aid  Fomulai    Declining  Enrolljaent 
and  Growth  Enrollment  Foundation  Aid 

2.  Purpose  of  Study s 

1)    To  determine  the  feasibility  of  changes  in  the  daclining 
enrollment  and  fast  growth  factor  In  the  foundation  aid 
formula 

3.  Related  Problem  Areas: 

Section  IV  CI    Foundation  Aid  Formula 

4*    Related  Alternative  Solutions i 

Alt»  Sol.  52    Declining  Enrollment  Factor 
Alt.. Sol.  53    Past  Growth  Dlstrlcta 

5.    Questions  to  be  Addressed i 

1)  How  many  districts  are  currently  receiving  additional 
aid  under  the  declining  enrollment  and  fast  growth 
factors  in  the  foundation  aid  formula? 

2)  What  relationehlp  eKists  between  the  aid  received  and 
the  reduction  or  Increase  of  revenue  per  pupil  due  to 
enrollment  change? 

3)  ^at  nlternativea  in  the  declining  enrollment  and  fast 
growth  factors  might  be  considered? 

6«    Required  Data  Basel 

1)  #  of  districts  receiving  declining  enrollment  and  fast 
growth  aid  during  1974--75 

2)  Amount  of  per  pupil  revenue  increaae  or  decrease  due 
to  enrollment  changes . 

7,  Desired  Format  of  report i 

1)  Definition  of  the  declining  enrollment  factor  and 
fast  growth  factor  in  the  foundation  aid  formula 

2)  Current  status 

3)  Relationship  with  revenue 

4)  Proposed  changes 

5)  Reconmendations 

8,  Estdjaated  Completion  Datef    June  1,  1976 
Reporting  Datei    June  11,  1976 
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3. 


mmjAL  STATUS  REPORT  ON  ENRbLUffiNTS 
MD  CURRENT  DrSBURSOffiNTS* 

freparad  by  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Fluctuating  School  Enrollments 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a  rationale  for 
supporting  an  annual  status  report  at  the  local  school  district 
level.    It  is  racoBmended  to  the  Coimcil»  at  this  time,  that 
this  rationale  not  be  developed  until  the  August  meeting  when 
all  available  Information  has  been  considered  in  the  other 
areas.    This  rationale  requires  a  better  understanding  of  the 
impact  of  fluctuating  school  enrollments  on  the  cost  and 
quality  of  education  than  is  available  at  this  time. 

In  lieu  of  a  rationale  the  Council  should  be  advised  of  the 
new  legislation  which  involves  planning,  evaluation  and  reporting 
to  the  public*    The  Council  may  wish  to  consider  recommending 
that  an  annual  status  report  be  included  In  Laws  of  Minnesota^ 
1976,  Chapter  271,  Section  2,  P£anw^gi  Ev^^iatLon  and  RepOA^ing 
to  PabiXo^;  CiiM^auIum  Adv^Q/ty  CommMlgU  rather  than  the  original 
recommendation  in  alternative  solution  49  which  suggested  amending 
Minnesota  Statute  123.71,  FLLbtLaaZion  oi  SahooZ  V4At/Uct  Vl^- 

The  Legislation  which  is  directed  to  planning,  evaluation 
and  reporting  to  the  public  Is  as  follows i 

Sec,  2.  [123.741]  PLANNING,  EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING 
TO  PUBUCi  CURRICULUM  ADVISORY  COiVDVCTTEES,  Subdivision 
ITlfi  school  bo^d  of  each  school  district  in  the  state  shall  deveiop 
and  adopt  §  written  educationaj  go  I  icy  whjch  establishes  edueationa! 
gfjgJs  for  the  district,  a  process  for  achieving  these  goals,  and  proca- 
tiuryi  evaluating  and  reporting  progress  toward  the  goals.  The 
gchnol  board  shall  review  this  policy  each  year  and  adopt  resisions 
whiidi  it  deenrts  desirable.  School  boards  are  encQuraggd  to  develops  this 
i»dJti2l  district  bqIJcv  and  any  revdsions  after  consuLtation  with  the  staff 
^  each  school  buildine. 


*See  Appendix  li     Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School 
Enrollments  Special  Study* 
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Subd.  g.  Ihe  sch^l  board  shall  instruct  the  adminlstrativg  and 
professionai  staff  ftf  the  district  to  develoj;  an  instrucLiQaal  plan  for  the 
p\iri>Qse  of  implementine  the  goals  established  in  the  district  educa^ 
lionA!  poligy  within  resoiirces  available  |q  the  distriet^  Insofar  as  possj^ 
tJ«J  ihfi  mstructional  plan  shall  include  measurable  instructional  object 
{ives  to  assist  in  directing  and  measuring  prDEcess  toward  the  goals 
g^abUshtd  in  the  district  education^]  policy.  For  goals  toward  which 
pro^resi  is  not  easily  measurablg^  the  instructional  plan  shall  inj:ludg 
yLhfiC  aj^ro^riate  means  to  direct  and  evaluate  proves s.& 

Subd-,  3.  ^ch  schopl  board  is  encouraged  to  appoint  §  cuiTiculunn 
advisQ^  committeje  1q  proyide  for  actiye  community  participation  m 
lh£  process  of  developing  and  revising  the  district  educational  Pj)licy^ 
devei  oping  the  i  nst  ruction  a  1  plan,  evaluating  progress  and  reporting  to 
Mje  public, 

Subd.  4.  faich  year  a  final  evaluation  of  progress  shajj  bg  cpn^ 
liuci^^  incJuding  both  professional  and  cojisumar  eyaluations.  The 
DfMesslonal  staff  eyaiuation  shall  utilize  test  results  and  other  perform 
nmnce  data  along  with  facultA^  InterpretatJons  and  Judgments,  Con- 
Mi  mer  evaluation  shall  include  the  opinions  ^  students,  parents  and 
iilWT.  residents  of  the  community  seryed  by  the  schooL  Upon  receipt  ^ 
Vv:  evaluation  fejiorts.  each  school  board  shall  re^ew  the  results  and 
ik'STion  appropriate  schooJ  iroproygment  to  imp  rove  areas  where 

IL*>^  yf  ths  district  educational  policy  hAVe  pot  bi^n  niH., 

SuIhJ.  5.  The  district  educational  po[icy.  t^e  repcirtj  of  the  annual 
t\«*Ju(itk>n  including  summary  test  results,  and  the  plans  for  school  ini' 
i^ijS'vm^m  shail  be  made  ayaJlable  tg  ths  gjjUzens  of  the  school  district 
Vsfwah  media  releases  and  other  means  of  communicating  wilh  the 
M^hlKj  liies^  documents  shail  a[sQ  be  on  file  and  available  for  inspect 
lj*.D  iht  pubija  information  copies  of  the  reports  shall  bg  s^nt  to 
U*f  Slaio  board  of  educatj^.  gjctjvUieg  and  reports  pursuant  to  this 
S*^v|Hir3  shajj  comply  with  Minnesota  Statutes.  Sections  _1A_1_62  tg 
1  '*.ll»L  and  ^y  other  Law  ggyerninfl  data  on  individuajs  in  school  dis- 

^^-f.  3.     [123.742]     ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DIS- 
'HIL  1 Subdivision  U  Insofar  as  possible,  the  state  hoard  of  educa- 
11^41  ijid  educational  coOTCrative  sg^lgg  units  shalj  make  technical 
assistance  for  planning  and  evaluation  available  to  school  djstnct^ 
upon  request  durini!  the  1970-1977  scjifuj  venn  Thv  donartment  sjuilj 
coHect  tht-  annual  e^^^aluatipn  rejyifts  from  hx^al  diHtricts  as  prov[d»;d  ]n 
sectLon  2/ subdi vision  S  gj  this  ucL  aiid  shall  niake  lJus  daj_a  availabU* 
upon  reqiiest  tg  any  district  seeking  to  use  U  for  pu_r poses  of  compare 
of  student  perfomiance. 

Subd.  %  The  department  upon  writj£.Q  aMreenient  SAlth  lora! 
school  districts  nmy  pe rfncrn ..  testiji/j  rmU  evaluaiioii  of  studmns.  Ttty 
department  may  collect  a  reasonable  fee  not  to  c^xceed  the  aciual  cost 
of  services. 

Sec.  4.  TllVffi  OF  IMPLEiMEr^rrATlON*  Schc>Ql  districts  are  encmirj 
aged  to  begin  plannitm.  evaluatiLon  arid  reuortinu  to  iM  P^^^^blic  piirsj-iniu 
to  sections  1  ajgd  2  of  tins  a^"  diiring  the  1976-1977  and  JJJJMTO 
school  years.  All  sch_ooj  riistrictg  m  the  .stat_c  shajj  engii^e  m  nh\numi\. 
evaluation^nd  reporting  to  t^he  pubjig  inirsuant  to  sections  \  and  2  y! 
this  act  during  the  1978-1979  school  year  and  shal]  submit  a  reiKift. 
which  has  tx?en  shared  with  the  public  and  adonted  by  the  jchouj 
t^ard.  to  the  state  board  of  education  August  L  1979.  During  ilu* 
surnnier  pr  1977/  t  he  state  board  (if  education  ^hall  niijon  to  the  dis^ 
tricts  of  thg^tate  the  expcrieiLces  of  the  demonsLratLQll  projects  auth.o: 
rized  in  sCfCtiQD  5  of  this  act  and  of  any  siniilar  proleets  funded  frpm 
other  source^ 
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Sac.  5.  DEMONSTOATION  PROJECre*  thg  1976-1977  sehonl  * 
year,  the  state  board  of  education  shall  make  grants  to  several  sch^J 
districts  ^  develop  local  plans,  evaluation  techniques  using  valid  ancl 
fgliable  in  it  rumen  ta,  and  procedures  for  reporting  to  ihl  citizens  of  ihj^ 
school  diiLricti.  Thj  state  teard  shall  encouraEe  thgse  schoQl  districjj 
te  engage  m  ^tematjve  procedures  for  planning  and  reportinR.  , 
state  iKiard  of  education  ^  encouraged  tg  use  available  federal  funds  to 
puppQ^  additional  demonstration  projects.  By  November  15.  j977^  Lhy 
state  board  shall  report  ^  thf  education  committees  of  legislaturt* 
on  yig  demonstration  projects  and  their  direct  Md  indirect  costs^ 

Sac.  6.  REPORT  TO  LEGISLATURE.  M  February  L  1977.  IhE 
state  board  shall  report  to  leeislature  on  the  nature  and  number  n{ 
refluests  for  techmical  assistarice  received  pursuant  ^  gfictioP  3  fif  Uu^ 
act.  This  report  shall  contiUn  recQmmendations  on  the  need  for  fliJy 
Jegtslation  to  ^ovlde  for  improvement  in  the  ability  ^  Lhe  depart  me  iii 
M  education  to  provide  tjus  a^islstance  to  districts. 

Sec.  7.   [123*743]  APPROPRIATION  OF  FUNDS.  TTiere  li  annu: 
ally  appropriated  from  the  egireral  fund  jg  the  department  of  gducatinn  ' 
any  and  ail  amounts  received  by  thfe  department  pursuant  to  section  Jj 
subdivision  2  fl£  this  acL 
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Appendix  1 


Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School  Enrollmenti 

SpeGlal  Study 

1.     Subject:    Mnual  Report  on  Current  Dlabursaments 


2.  Purpose  of  Stu^^ , 
To  develop  reationale  for  an  annual  report  on  enrollments 
and  currant  disbursements 

3.  Related  Problem  Areas: 

Section  10  B6  Organization/Governance 

4.  Related  Alternative  Solutions i 

Sol*  49  tonual  Report  on  Current  Education  Status 

5.  Questions  to  be  Addressed i 

What  rationale  supports  an  annual  status  report? 

6-    Required  Data  Base: 

Minnesota  Statute  123.71    Publication  of  School  District 
Disbursements. 

7*    Desired  Format  of  Report: 
Recommendations 
1 ,  Rationale 

8.     Estimated  Completion  Datei     June  1^  1976 
Reporting  Date:     June  11,  1976  ^ 
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coopmAnoN 


Saction  D, 


051 


1. 


INCmiTIVES  FOR  INTEMISTRICT 
COOPERATION 


Interdletrlct  cooparation  la  one  means  by  which  the  Impact 
of  fluctuating  school  enrolments  can  be  leseened.    This  paper 
will  examine  the  concept  of  Interdistrict  cooperation  in  four 
areas i 

•  rational  incentives  and  disincentives  to  Interdistrict 
cooperation; 

•  Incentives  which  can  be  manipulated  by  policy-makers  to 
promote  Inter-dletrict  cooperationi 

•  common  areas  of  cooperationi  and 

•  eKlsting  mechanisms  for  cooperation. 

The  concluelon  of  the  paper  will  cite  options  open  to 
policy-^makers  aa  they  attempt  to  encourage  school  districts  to 
cooperate  with  one  another  in  solving  educational  problems* 

RATIONAL  WCENTiyES  AMP  PmNCENTIVm  TO  mmPlSTRICT  COOPEm'WN 
Incentives 

Foremost  among  the  rational  Incentives  to  cooperation  is 
the    opportunity  for  school  districts  to  achieve  economies  of 
scale,    A  school  district  may  be  able  to  provide  traditional 
educational  programs  while  high  cost,  unique  educational  pro- 
grams can  best  be  accomplished  more  economically  several 
districts,  or  even  all  districts  within  the  state,  cooperate. 
The  fact  that  school  districts  can  choose  to  operate  Indepen-* 
dently  for  some  activities  and  cooperatively  for  others,  may 
Itself  be  an  Incentive,  especially  if  the  other  alternatives 
are  forced  consolidation  or  bankruptcy. 

Mother  rational  Incentive  Is  the  opportunity,  through 
cooperation,  to  expand  educational  servjLces .    Individual  dls-* 
tricts  may  not  have  enough  students  In  naad  of  psychological 
services,  for  exMple,  to  hire  a  school  psychologist.  However, 
several  districts  can  cooperatively  purchase  and  share  psy- 
chological services,  thus  expanding  the  service  base  of  their 
district.    School  districts  can  also  cooperate  to  purchase  non- 
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educational  servicei  whlah  would  not  be  ecQnomically  feasible 
for  the  school  district  to  purchase  on  Its  own. 

Because  coopGration  brings  a  school  district  into  close 
contact  and  conmunication  with  other  school  districti,  a  third 
incentive  to  cooperation  might  be  the  potential  for  discovery 
of  new  ideas  and  Innovations. 

Fourth*  fear  of  consolidation  and  subsequent  loss  of  local 
control  may  cause  some  districts  to  cooperate* 

A  closely  related  incentive  revolves  around  the  propensity 
of  public  school  adminstrators  to  avoid  taking  risks  (Browni 
1970)*    Just  as  school  administrators  would  risk  cooperation 
rather  than  probable  consolidation,  so  might  they  risk  par- 
ticipation in  an  innovative  cooperative  endeavor  while  avoiding 
development  of  a  ilmilar  wi thin-district  endeavor.  Cooperation 
spreads  risk  and  tends  to  isolate  participants  from  the  con- 
sequences of  failure. 

Finally^  interdlstrict  cooperation  can  expand  the  power  of 
cooperating  districts  beyond  that  which  Is  accorded  a  single 
schoor  district .    A  few  multidistrict  dooperatives  (i.e,* 
Area  Vocational  Technical  Institutes)  have  been  granted  the 
authority  to  levy  taxes  for  special  purposes. 

Disincentives 

In  contrast  to  the  incentives  for  cooperation  there  are 
four  primary  disincentives.     First,  many  school  districts 
fear  that  a  cooperative  structure  might  begin  to  regulate  local 
school  districts  so  as  to  diminish  local  control  of  the  schools* 

In  areas  faced  with  the  problem  of  fluctuating  enrollments, 
a  district  suffering  high  per  pupil  costs  or  other  serious 
problems  may  be  willing  to  cooperate^  but  neighboring  districts 
may  be  unwilling  to  share  the  burden* 

If  districts  do  agree  to  cooperate  in  sharing  professional 
personnel,  for  example ^  the  problem  of  reconciling  differing 
salary  and  benefit  schedules  becomes  a  third  disincentive. 
Other  contractual  and  legal  entanglements,  as  well  as  conmiunity 
loyalties^,  obstruct  the  busing  of  children  and  teachers  across 
district  lines,  or  the  purchase  or  rental  of  educational 
facilities  in  one  district  by  another, 

CONTROLLEV  WCENTms 

In  addition  to  the  rational  incentives  described  earlier, 
incentives  exist  which  are  under  the  control  of  educational 
policy-makers. 
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Both  the  federal  and  state  goverrOTenti  employ  differential 
funding  to  support  either  a  specific  cooperative  activity  or  the 
mechanism  by  which  a  cooperative  activity  can  be  created,  The 
administrative  start-^up  funds  made  available  to  the  Educational 
Service  Agency  and  the  Educational  Cooperative  Service  Units 
are  illustrative  of  the  funding  for  the  support  of  the  mech- 
anism by  which  a  cooperative  activity  is  created. 

Despite  their  legislative  and  regulatory  power ,  the  state 
ond  the  federal  governments  seldom  threaten  to  withhold  funds 
as  a  means  of  forcing  compliance  with  a  government  directive* 
Berke  and  Kirst  (1973)  cocment  with  regard  to  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  (USOE) ,  for  examples  that        *  * 
fundE  are  pratically  never  withheld.   .   .the    outcome  of  the 
negotiation  Is  usually  similar  to  the  Federal  Trade  Comiisaion's 
■conseiit  decree-— a  promise  not  to  continue  the  questionable 
practice  with  no  peiialty  for  prior  action/' 

TaKinp  authority ^  as  held  by  the  three  specially  created 
vocational  districts  in  the  state  and  the  special  education 
consortia j  is  a  powerful  incentive,  especially  in  light  of 
monetary  constraints  placed  on  local  districts  by  the  state  levy 
limitation. 

Regulations f  operating  requirements t  and  required  reports 
can  function  as  incentives  to  interdistrlct  cooperation.  At 
the  federal  level,  the  USOE  exercises  control  through  regulations 
that  have  the  force  of  law;  guidelines  that  Interpret  the 
regulations  and  give  legally  non-binding  suggestions;  and, 
memoranda  which  clarify  regulations  and  serve  as  legal  mandates 
(Berke  and  Kirst).     Similar  use  of  regulations,  guidelines  and 
memoranda  can  be  made  at  the  state  level. 

One  problem  created  by  the  mllti-level  mixtures  of  regula- 
tions, guidelines  and  memoranda  is  confusion.     "This  confusion 
permits  slippage  and  evasion,  particularly  when  supplemental.  *  . 
program  memoranda  have  changed  Ipng-standing  policies-'  (Berke 
nad  Kirst) . 

Final: y,  formally  adopted  plans  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  have  served  as  Incentives  to  cooperation,  as  In 
the  formation  of  the  Area  Vocational  Technical  Institutes 
(AVTI)  in  response  to  the  state  plan  for  vocational  education. 
Basically,  a  plan  shapes  the  activities  of  the  state  education 
agency  so  as  to  bring  about  local  efforts. 

In  addition  to  rational  incentives  *  then,  federal  and  state 
levels  of  government  can  encourage  interdistrict  cooperation 
through  plans,  regulations,  differential  funding,  and  granting 
the  authority  of  taxation- 
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ACTmTlES  FOR  COOPEUTWN 


While  a  great  number  of  activities  can  best  be  provided 
over  a  small  area  and  under  nhe  control  of  a  small  aervice  unit, 
some  educational  activicles  are  more  properly  carried  out  over 
a  larger  geographic  area  or  population  base*    Stephens  (1973) 
and  Urzl  (1974)  describe  services  which  are  appropriate  subjecti 
of  interdistrict  cooperation* 

1,      Regulatory  (not^  strictly  speakings  a  cooperative  activity 
but  rather  a  delegation  of  state  authority).  Examples^ 
approtionment  of  state  funds  to  local  school  districts  I 
auditing  of  local  district  accounts;  approval  of  school 
district  boundary  changes |  approval  of  local  school  district 
building  programs s  Including  long-range  plans  and  educational 
specif Ications I  and^  approval  of  school  district  reor- 
ganizational  plans. 

2*      Admlnj-strative  services.    Examples  i    accounding  functions; 
preparation  of  payroll  and  issuance  of  salaries;  school 
district  census;  interpretation  of  federal  and  state  legis- 
lation, and  state  education  rules  regulations;  assistance 
in  bus  transportationi coordination;  liaison  with  other 
governmental  subdivisions;  cooparatlve  purchasing;  main- 
tenance of  teacher  substitute  pool;  and, a  provision  of  pupil 
accounting  services,  grade  reporting  *  scheduling  and 
attendance^  and  other  pupil  related  data  management;  and 
data  management  for  genaral  administrative  and  fiscal 
purposes  # 

3 .  Instructional  programs  and  services.     Examples :  coopera- 
tive employment  of  curriculum  consultant  services; 
provision  of  educational  media  services,  such  as  films, 
television  fricilitiesj  printing  services,  and  audiovisual 
services;  chf Ld  study  and  diagnostic  services;  educational 
testing;  and,  consultant  services  for  elementary-secondary 
student  personnel  programs  *  such  as  guidance  and  its 
coordination  and  upgrading. 

4 .  Programs  and  services  for  exceptional  children.    Examples  = 
consultant  and  inservlce  training  services  to  special 
education  staff;  coordination  and/or  supervision  of 
instructional  services  for  exceptional  children;  direct 
provision  of  service  for  low  incidence  exceptional 
children;  home-bound  instruction;  and,  pupil  personnel 
services  adapted  to  the  needs  of  exceptional  children, 

5 .  Research  and  devalopmant  programs  and  services ,     Examples i 
assistance  in  and/or  provision  of  administrative  and 
business  management  research  and  development  studies  such 
as  budget  analysis,  cost  studies*  long-range  financial 
planning,  long-range  facilities  planning,  and  enrollment 
trends  and  projections;  assistance  in  and/or  provision 

of  staff  personnel  research  and  development  studies  such 
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as  salary  schedules  and  professional  negotiations;  curriGulum 
and  InstruGtional  research  and  development  such  as  needs 
assessment,  development  of  objectives,  pilot  projects  *  and 
program  evaluation;  and,  provision  of  literature  dissem^ 
ination,  reviews,  and  critiques, 

6  *      Staff  development  programs  and  services >    Examples i 

inservice  training  for  instructional  personnel;  staff 
development  for  noninstructional  personnel  such  as 
bus  drivers  and  cafeteria  employees;  staff  development 
and  Inservice  training  for  administrative  personnel; 
and,  developmental  programs  for  members  and  officials  of 
governing  boards  of  local  school  districts. 

Potential  cooperative  services  are  obviously  diverse*  They 
vary  in  kind,  in  the  optimum  size  and  delivery  mechanism  re-- 
quired,  and  in  the  incentives  that  will  bring  them  about. 


MECHAWISMS  FOR  COOPBRATlOhl 

The  activities  of  interdistrict  cooperation  are  generally 
mediated  through  organizatloaal  structures.    This  section 
examines  the  structures  through  which  cooperative  action  can 
be  mediated  in  Minnesota, 

The  most  common  mechanism  for  interdistrict  cooperation  has 
been  the  host  district,  a  mechanism  by  which  a  single  district 
governs  and  administers  a  service  which  is  purGhased  by  other 
districts . 

Historically,  the  host  district  has  usually  been  the 
largest  district  in  the  service  area.     The  central  cities  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Duluthj  have 
a  long  history  of  setting  up  and  vending  services  to  surrounding 
districts*     Examples  are  the  Dowling  School  for  Crippled 
Children  in  Minnespolis  and  the  Lindsey  School  in  St.  Paul 
which  were,  for  many  years,  t'  ?  v-rimary  schools  for  orthopedically 
handicapped  children  in  the      I'^opolitan  area.     Each  school 
served  several  districts,  with  a  coimnuting  radius  of  up  to 
twenty  miles , 

While  host  district  services  have  declined  in  the  central 
cities  in  recent  years j  they  have  expanded  in  other  districts- 
From  1965  to  1970,  for  example,  the  Hopkins  school  district 
hosted  an  Interdistrict  special  education  facility.  Governance 
of  this  facility  j  however  ^  was  th.j  responsibility  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Educational  Research  and  Development  Council 
(ERDC)  of  the  Twin  City  Metropulitan  Area^  Inc,   (Krantz ,  1970). 

Each  of  the  33  Area  Voc-ational  Technical  Institutes  (AVTI) 
is  operated  and  governed  by  a  host  district  and  serves  students 
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both  from  within  the  host  district  and  from  the  school  districts 
within  the  surrounding  re^^ion.     The  stata-wlde  plan  for  vocational 
education,  however ,  provides  some  stata-wide  coordination  of  the 
AVTl's,  especially  with  regard  to  services  and  operations. 

A  second  mechanism  for  Interdistrict  cooperation  is  the 
joint  boards  allowed  under  Minnesota  Statutes  1961 ,  Section 
471.59"/  Joint  EKQACAAt  0^  PoWgA^,  as  amended. 

This  statute  permits  two  or  more  governmental  units  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  jointly  exercise  "any  power  coimon 
to  the  contracting  parties  or  any  similar  powers  including  those 
which  are  the  same  except  for  the  territorir:  I  limits  within 
which  they  are  exercised,"    The  exact  limitations  on  the  exercise 
of  joint  powers  are^  however,  still  not  completely  clear. 

In  Minnesota s  joint  boards  have  been  used  primarily  to 
provide  a  single  cooperative  activity.     One  example  is  Total 
Information  in  Educational  Services  (TIES),  the  largest  data 

,  '  ■  '-  ■  ^^^iuy  .     .  .  .    :  ^  ■ 

A  disadvancagfe  of   juinL  d^jj  :     '.  i       j.l^uUiA  .ii    lVlii  ji.>Li":t: 
boards  arc  appointud  by  i:^le^^Ly;l   '.vk  il  l:'\.^hm   'jnard  mo;.iber^. 
This  tends  to  TBmovQ  the  Joint  board  mE^iiibars  frot.i  direct 
accountability  to  the  public.     Tl.c  cuopgr.u=Lvv  arijvity  wouid 
rarely  receive  dutaiKd  .ULtf^.tiwi:  by    Ji.    :i^divida.ii  participating 
diytriccs  unlferi^  a  yuriuuti  a  L;- y  u  L  LiH  f.u/ 1 :)  on  .u-j^i.'. 

Bv  specific  acts  of   i  hu   i  cn^  Lri  1 Lur  o  ,  ^^l/.^i^U    ]oUit  dliHtrlctH 
have  Yieevi  to  mad  as  a  third  muclbOiiHiii        t,  oopOLor  ivl-  ^ndunvor. 
Thar*^  are  three  such  entities  in  minuosoti^t     Tiio  Suburban 
Hennepin  County  Vocational  Technical  SchooLs   (District  No. 
287);  DistrtcL  No.   916,    lacali/d   In  WuiL-j  Hoar  ].:iku,  Mltinu^^Dtu 
and  servus   ttio  NuJiUcaat  :  Letiupol  i  L.^n  Oii.or:.-iL^  .u.j  ^    Lii^-  oakora 
County  Vocatiunai    lc.:uhii  ic.ai   Sol^^^^ls   (/b.Lil/^    No.   917^  Xlu-.e 
districts  have  yow^ih  ^itid  dotio^s  MO.ilOf    :u   Uiu^o  a?;8Limi^cl  by 
a  joint  board.     The  special  JoinL  dlHtriotH  have   :axing  authority; 
are  empowered  to  act  aa   indupendont  *u:hoL)l  districts;   and,  are 
chargud  ^i'lii  rc^pu;i  . j  b  l  '  i  -  ^  -s         :  h.'       .-..^^     >    v^  '.oj.^.^  nl  vdncation. 
Hpecla)    uduwation,   .lud  drUor  'l^Jc   .^.-^cnua,^  oodieh 

arc  appointed  iiV  tliti  boo^d'=j  of  tioir   '^-sp-^tno  .,ior;hi^r  di^^Krf.cts. 

i'he  Educa^Lon^i^'_  ooo]3CU"ar.ivtt  Sc ?om^:  .:  l-a i  fo>  (!.■        .  \^\\qb^j 
ronnation  was  mado  [soi^siUl*.:  .oui*=  r  M!Jlp^      to   :o:o?a:-..    .  l^J/G, 
Chapter  8,   is  a  fourth  mechanism  tor  inturdis trict  cooporation. 
The  purpose  of  the  ECStj  is  to  provide  services  on  a  cooperative 
u   ^Lb  that  would  bo  not  economical   for  school  districts  to 
provide  on  their  own,     TFie  act  also  providos  tliat  all  districts 
within  Development  Region  Xt ,  comprlBing  the  metropolitan 
Twin  Cities  area,  participate  in  rog!oiial  Qducational  planning* 

Start-up  monies  are  nvnilahle  for  tho  formation  of  ECSU^s 
in  ten  regions  throughout  the  state.     At  the  present  time, 
regional  offices  have  been  established  gr  are  abouc  to  be 
established  In  the  Twin  Cities,  RochesCGr,  Mankaco,  Marshall, 
Fergus  Falls,  Ouluth^  and  Bimidji, 
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The  Educational  Service  Agency  (ESA) ,  established  by  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature  in  1973,  was  the  prototype  for 
the  ECSUp    The  ESA  served  school  districts  In  the  Southwest 
and  West  Central  Educational  Service  Areaj  and  provided  admin- 
istrative services^  data  processing,  evaluation  and  research, 
vocational  education,  teacher  personnel  services,  regional 
planning,  and  vOGational  rehabilitation. 

• 

Another  mechanism  for  cooperation,  the  voluntary  educa- 
tional cooperative,  is  generally  formed  under  a  joint  powers 
agreement,  but  may  include  a  mixture  of  groups  or  agencies  such 
as  local  school  districts,  colleges  and  universities ^  Title  III 
centers,  regionFC  educational  laboratories,  state  education 
agencies,  ^and  other  social  or  conmiunity  agencies.    A  well 
developed  voluntary  educational  cooperative  protects  the  autonomy 
or  local  control  of  the  basic  unit  while  providing  the  bane-- 
fits  of  a  complex  agency  (NCEC,  undated). 

School  study  or  devriopment  council^  are  another  possible 
mechanism,     "A  school  study  council  (also  often  called  school 
development  couiicll)  is  a  group  of  local  school  systems  loosely 
confederated,  usually  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  college  of 
education,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  solving  defined  educa= 
tional  problems  existing  In  member  schools"  (NCEC,  undated). 
In  Minnesota  an  example  of  such  a  council  is  the  Metropolitan 
Educational  Research  and  Development  Council  (ERDC) ,  a  non- 
profit corporation  made  up  of  42  school  districts.  Because 
this  type  of  school  study  council  Is  not  a  true  school  district, 
it  is  at  some  disadvantage  In  offering  certain  kinds  of  inter- 
district  cooperative  services.     On  the  other  hand,  these  councils 
have  a  great  capacity  for  flexibility  and,  partially  through  their 
linkage  with  institutions  of  higher  education,  they  have  a 
history  of  research  capability. 

They  also  have  a  history  of  initiating  activities  that 
later  "spin  off"  into  more  formal  sponsorship.     The  Metropolitan 
EMCj  for  example,  initiated  the  development  of  TIES  and  the 
Social  Studies  Resource  Center. 

Finally,  Interdistrlct  cooperation  can  occur  within 
Industry-education  cooperatives.     Such  Gooperatlves  are  found 
in  California^  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  and  Oregon  (NCEC,  undated), 

OPTJONS  OPEN  TO  E0UCATI0;/A'  POLICE  MA/CERS 

Public  education  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state. 
Hence,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of 
state  government  all  have  an  interest  in  education  and  its  con- 
duct within  the  state, 

legislative  branch  of  government  holds  fiscal  control 
over     .^al  education  agencies,  and  has  recencly  become 
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interested  in  such  phenomena  as  fluctuating  school  earollmantSi 
interdistrict  cooperation,  and  the  effectiveness  for  shaping 
educational  policy* 

The  executive  branch  includes  the  Governor,  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  other  state  agencies  plus  some 
agencies s  such  as  the  Dapartments  of  Welfare  and  Corrections , 
also  are  engaged  in  varying  capacities  in  the  conduct  of  educa- 
tional programs. 

As  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  government,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  has  the  ability  to  provide  strong  incen= 
tives  to  interdistrict  cooperation*    Within  broad  limits  set 
by  the  legislature ^^rhe  Department  of  Education  can  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  that  have  the  force  of  law;  can  inter- 
pret legislation  coimensurate  with  its  desires;  and^  can  require 
that  school  districts  regularly  report  specific  types  of  infor- 
mation, thus  mandating  attention  to  a  given  activity* 

Quasi^governmental  entities,  such  as  the  Legislative 
Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School  Enrollments  also  have 
substantial  impact  in  shaping  policy  and  incentives  in  Minnesota's 
educational  system* 

Last,  the  judicial  branch  of  government,   through  its 
decisions,  reveals  its  opinions  regarding  educational  policies, 
their  legality,  and  their  overall  effectiveness. 

The  state  government  thus  wields  a  large  amount  of  power 
which  can  be  used  to  facilitate  interdistrict  cooperation,  A 
similar  analysis  could  be  performed  at  the  federal  level; 
however,  the  power  of  the  federal  government  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School  Enrollmenta  and 
will  therefore  not  be  considered  here. 

The  following  options  may  be  considered  by  educational 
policy'-makers  In  light  of  the  previous  analyses  of  rational  and 
controlled  incentives;  areas  of  cooperation;  types  of  cooperative 
endeavors;  and  the  power  inherent  in  levels  of  state  government. 
These  options  are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive, 

OmONS  OPTIONS 

Mount  a  general  promotion  and  public  education  campaign 
designed  to  strengthen  the  existing  trend  that  favors  inter- 
district cooperation  in  general.    This  campaign  could  be 
mediated  through  the  State  Department  of  Education,  as  well  as 
through  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education's  report(s)  to 
the  legislature. 

Support  and  encourage  the  formation  of  mechanisms  for 
interdistrict  cooperation,  most  probably  specifying  the  organiza*- 
tional  form  of  the  mechanism^  such  as  educational  cooperative 
service  units,  joint  boards,  and  special  joint  districts, 
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Support  and  encourage  specified  cooperatlva  activities  by 
eclectic  mechanisms  as  to  organization  or  structure  of  coopera* 
tlon. 

Propose  fiscal  incentives  for  Interdistrict  cooperatl 
such  as,  earmarked  funding,  differential  mount  or  speed  of 
cash  flow  to  cooperative  activities,  or  riders  on  provisions  for 
funds  * 

Promote  the  granting^ of  additional  powers  to  cooperative 
programs  as  an  Incentivei  i.e.,  authority  to  conduct  certain 
programs  only  on  cooperative  basis,  or  authority  to  levy 
additional  taxas  for  cooperative  activities  or  organizations. 

Propose  and  promote  administrative  regulations,  e.g., 
mandates,  operating  rules,  reporting  requirements,  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  that  will  serve  as  incentives  to 
interdistrict  cooperation. 

Promote  adoption  of  plans  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  that  will  facilitate  the  creation  of  specific 
mechanisms  and  activities  of  interdistrict  cooperation. 

Propose  speciilc  legislation  to  provide  incentives  to 
interdistrict  cooperation.    This  is  assumed  to  be  a  mandate  to 
the  Comaissloner  of  Education^  and  need  not  be  further  examined 
herej  except  to  note  the  observation  of  Hooker  and  Mueller  on 
the  related  ^^^bject  of  school  consolidation  (1970): 

"Any  legislation  involving  the  use  of  incentive 
features  must  maintain  those  features  at  a  high  enough 
support  level  so  they  are  indeed  attractive  enough 
to  encourage  reorganization,   *   .School  district  re-- 
organization  legislation  must  be  kept  current  to  be 
effective;  stagnant  legislation  will  impede  the  pro- 
cess.    ,  . 

Although  some  support  exists  regarding  the  utility  of  the 
foregoing  options,  further  research  is  necessary  to  document 
more  conclusively  specific  incentives  to  interdl^jtrlct  coopera- 
tion.    Such  research  might  i-ivolve  the  monltor^'.ng  of  events  as 
a  cooperative  endeavor  comes  into  being;  or  the  reconstruction 
of  the  developmental  histories  of  existing  cooperative  endeavors* 
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2. 


INTEM)ISTR1CT  COOPERATION  STUDY* 

Prepared  by  the  Minneeota  State 
Department  of  Education 


The  data  for  this  paper  were  derived  from  two  studies 
conducted  by  and  for  the  Division  of  Planning  and  Development 
of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education.    The  first  study 
tabulated  and  analyzed  the  results  or  suweys  of  school 
districts  and  was  conducted  by  seven  regional  planning  agencies 
In  the  State,-    These  surveys  elicited  data  on  the  types  of 
existing  inter district  cooperation  as  well  as  the  types  of 
activities  which  district  personnel  felt  would  be  appropriate 
for  Educational  Cooperative  Service  Unit  CECSU)  implementation. 
In  the  second  study,  the  area  of  incentives  for  intefdistrict 
cooperation  was  examined  in  detail. - 

CuAAmt  Statiu  0^  CoopV^j^Lon  ^  tUmuota  Sahool  V^t/uuts 

The  above  mentioned  surveys  did  not  elicit  data  on  inter-- 
district  cooperation  from  all  of  Minnesota's  development  regions. 
In  addition,  the  seven  surveys  were  Independent  in  design  and 
executions  and  the  resulting  responses/results  are  not  pre-- 
cisely  comparable.     Following  is  a  synopsis  of  existing  lnter= 
district  cooperationi 

Regions  1  and  2i     No  data  were  submitted  for  this  part  of 
the  survey . 

Region  3%     No  survey  was  conducted  in  this, region. 


*See  Appendix  1:     Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School 
Enrollments  Special  Studies, 

-Division  of  Planning  and  Development^  Minnesota  State 
Dep.vttment  of  Education i    Regional  Cooperation  and  the  Proposed 
Educational  Cooperative  Service  Unit  Organization. 

"Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School  Enrollments i 
Incentives  for  Interdis trict  Cooperation* 
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Region  4i 

Service  or  Program     Number  of  Districts      %  of  Responding  Districts 

Special  Education 
Vocational  Education 
Psychological  Services 
Cooperative  Purchasing 
Teacher  Employment 
Other 


27  96,4 

20  71,4 

18  64.3 

8  28.6 

2  7.1 

5  17.9 


Regions  5  and  7 1 

Sarvlce  or  ProgrM      Number  of.  Districts      %  of  Responding  Districts 


Special  Education 
Vocational  Education 
Cooperative  Purchasing 
Film  Library 
Mental  Health  Services 
Shared  Classroom  Teachers 
Cooperation  with  Colleges 
Other 

Regions  6  and  8-     No  survey  was  conducted  as  un  ECSU  type 
organisation  is  already  In  existence  in  these  regions  providing 
services  in  areas  such  as  special  education^  social  and 
psychological  services ^  cooperative  purchasing,  and  media 
services  * 


56 

93.3 

39 

65.0 

31 

51.7 

22 

36.7 

15 

25  .0 

6 

10.0 

1 

1.7 

19 

31.7 

Region  9: 
Service  or  Program 


%  Public  Respondents        %  Non-Public  Respondents 


Speech  Pathologist 

Mental  Retardation  Tchr , 

Vocational  Education 

Psychologist 

Social  Vorkers 

SLBP 

Hearing  Handicap  Tchrs, 
Nursing 

Cooperativy  Purchasing 
Psychiatrist 


67,0 

51.0 

67.0 

9.0 

61.0 

3.0 

54.0 

34.0 

37.0 

14,0 

22.0 

20,0 

22.0 

11.0 

20.0 

71.0 

20.0 

0.0 

13.0 

23.0 

Region  10* 
Service 

Special  Education 
Film  Libraries 


%  Public  Respondents        %  Non-Public  Respondents 


92,7 
34,5^ 


^"Lack  of  rautually  exclusive  categories  prevents  aggrega^ 
tion  of  like-type  activities  into  larger  categories.  For 
example,  a  substantial  number  of  schools  noted  cooperation  in 
other  media  services  (in  nddition  to  film  libraries). 
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Service 


%  Public  Respondents      %  Non-*Publlc  Respondents 


Computer  Services  60.0  2,0 

Vocational  Centers  27*3  ~ 

Vocational  Center  Ping.       21.8  — 

Region  11* 

Service  Nui:.ber  of  Participating  Districts** 

Special  Education  53 

Data  Processing  40  or  more 
Vocational  Education  31 
Research  and  Development  41 


The  Advisory  Council's  paper  on  incentives  to  inter- 
'  district  cooperation  lists  three  inhibitors  to  cooperation* 
These  **ratlonal  distinctlves"  may  be  described  asi 

1,  A  fear  that  i-.j  new  cooperative  structure  will  tend  to 
isolate  the  original  governing  body  from  its  natural 
constituency* 

2,  A  fear  that  cooperation  may  cause  or  permit  the  existence 
of  units  or  layers  of  organisation  which  ideally  should 
cease  to  exist , 

3,  The  possibility  of  the  mere  sppearanca  of  cooperation 
without  actual  cooperating  taking  place. 


The  Advisory  Council's  paper  on  incentives  to  interdistrict 
cooperation  discussed  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  provision  of 
fiscal  incentives  to  encourage  interdistrict  cooperation.  Not 
discussed,  however,  are  the  dollar  levels  which  would  be 
required  or  most  optimal* 

The  first  type  of  fiscal  incentive  refered  to  is  "different- 
tial  funding,"    This  could  consist  of  a  direct  grant  of  money 
earmarked  to  a  specific  activity.     Or  it  might  be  a  direct 
grant  to  support  a  particular  organizational  vehicle*  The 
incentive  mechanism  could ,  in  whole  or  in  parts  be  the  timing 
of  cash  flows*     It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Council's  paper  that 
differential  funding  might  turn  out  to  be  less  than  effective 
if  funding  is  never  discontinued  irrespective  of  the  degree 
of  evasion  or  non-corapliance. 


**A  number  of  districts  outside  of  Region  11  participate 
in  certain  services  listed. 
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Anocher  approach  to  fiscal  incentives  is  to  grant,  to 
cooperating  agencies s  the  authority  to  levy  taxes*     This  Is 
particularly  popular  with  financially  pressed  school  districts 
who  are  not  able  to  continue  expansive  programs  or  services. 


A  major  problem  with  the  use  of  many  fiscal  incentives  is 
related  to  the  financial  structure  and  practices  of  school 
districts*     They  (incentive  funds)  can  too  easily  ba  manip- 
ulated by  the  district  and  "lost*'  in  the  shuffle  of  the  monads 
received  from  the  large  multiple  funding  sources.     Consequently ^ 
incentive  funds  should  be  substantial  enough  to  support  the 
cooperative  progri 
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Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School  Enrolments 

Special  Study 


1.  Subject-     Intardistrict  CooperaCion 

2.  Purpose  of  Study ^ 

1)  To  determine  the  feasibility  of  fiscal  incentives  for 
interdistrict  cooperation. 

2)  To  determine  level  of  fiscal  incentives  for  consolida- 
tion which  would  be  distributed  on  a  prcrafed  basis 
according  to  size  of  the  new  dlstrit:^* 

3.  Related  ProblOT  Areas i 

Section  IV  A6  Organization/Governance 
Section  IV  B6  Organization/Governance 

4*     Related  Alternative  Soluticns- 

Alt-  Sol*  41  Fiscal  Incentives  for  Interdistrict  cooperation 
Alt.  Sol*  45    Fiscal  Incentives  to  ConsQlidation 

5-     QueationB  to  be  addressed: 

1)  What  is  the  current  status  of  cooperation  statewide 
in  vocational  education  and  special  education  by 
region? 

2)  What  are  the  inhibitors  to  cooperation?     (e*g.,  paying 
mileage  for  travel) 

3)  What  level  of  fiscal  incentives  should  be  considered 
to  encourage  cooperation? 

4)  What  levels  of  fiscal  incentives  should  be  considered 
in  encouraging  consolidation  of  two  or  more  districts? 

5)  What  is  the  feasibility  of  more  than  two  districts  con- 
solidating? 

6*    Required  Data  Base: 

1)  Current  status  of  cooperative  programs 

a.  //of  districts 

b.  by  region 

c.  total  statewide 

2)  Woodlake-Echo  Cuuperative  Agreement  beginning  1977 

7.  Desired  Format  of  Report- 

1)  Current  status  of  cooperative  programs  in  ^'>.nnesota 
a  *     level  of  authority 

2)  Inhibitors  to  cooperation 

3)  Level  of  fiscal  Incentives  for  interdistrict  cooperation 

4)  Level  of  fiscal  incentives  for  consolidation 

5)  RecoramundationB i 

a.     fiscal  incentiv«2s  for  interdistrict  .^uoperatlon 
b*     fiscal  incentives  for  consolidation 

8.  Estimated  Completion  Date;     May  1,  1976 
Reporting  Date:     May  7,  1976  (Council  meeting) 

0  6? 
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3. 


COOPERATIVE  PURCHASING  AND  TFIE 
SHARING  OF  FACILITIES  BY  MINNESOTA 
PUBLIC  .SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  STUDY* 

Prepared  by  the  Minnaaota  Stata 
Department  of  Education 


l^itA-oduLcMon 

Data  used  for  this  report  were  darived  substantially  from 
two  studies  conducted  by  or  for  the  Division  of  Planning  and 
Development  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education.     In  the 
first  study,  seven  regional  agencies  surveyed  their  school  dls^ 
tricts  on  their  participation  in  interdistrict  cooperative 
efforts  as  well  as  on  their  views  regarding  the  proper  role  of 
an  Educational  Cooperative  Service  Unit  (ECSU) ,  also  referred 
to  as  ESAe,     These  surveys  were  incorporated  into  one  report 
by  the  Division  of  Planning  and  Development.    The  second  study, 
currently  unpublished,  was  an  economic  anamination  of  two 
cooperative  purchasing  programs—one  operated  by  the  SouthweBt 
and  West  Central  Educational  Service  Area  (SW  6^        ESA)  Media 
Canter  in  Montevideo  and  the  other  operated  by  the  Central 
Minnesota  Educational  Research  and  Development  Council  (CMERDC) 
in  St,  Cloud.  " 


CuAAznt  Sta.Ui6'^ 

The  regional  surveys  indicated  interdls trlct2  cooperative 
purchasing  as  follows! 

Regions  1  and  2  —  uo  data  was  submirted 
Region  3  —  no  study  made  in  rVils  region 

Region  4  —  cooperation  by  at  least  8  districts^ 

Regions  5  and  7  —  cooperation  by  at  least  31  districts^ 
Region  9  —  cooperation  by  at  least  9  districts^ 

Region  10  "  no  cooperation  noted  In  survey 


*See  Appendix  1*     Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School 
Enfollments  Special  Stttdies* 

^The-  Surveyy  d  vd  ---t   luery  the  districts  as  to  pnnsible 
cooperation  with  inr  .  r   -'^'s  of  government  (cityj  county,  etc.). 

^A  response  r      u      received  from  every  district  In  the 
Region. 
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Region  11  ~  ri'c  cooperation  noted  in  survey 

in    idltion.  tw  the  above,  approximately  90  districts  In  Region 
6  and  8  parcicipate  in  the  cooperative  purchasing  prograw  run 
bv  SW  and  WC  ESAs  Media   Center.    Although  the  above  data  is 
somewhat  incomplete,  it  does  appear  that  tnost  of  the  Staters 
Interdistrict  cooperative  purchasing  Is  in  Regions  4,  5,  6E, 
6W,  7E,  7W  and  8  and  utilizes  a  ECSU  type  vehicle  (the  & 
WC  ESA  ^''^dia  Center  or  the  CMERDC)  • 

PilACZ-ivcd  P^cblm6 

None  of  the  studies  addressed  themselves  to  potential 
problems  involved  with  cooperative  purchasing  programs.  Staff 
at  both  the  Media  Center  and  the  CMERDC  submit  that  their  pro- 
gram- are  popular  with  their  member  districts.     By  contrast, 
however,  cooperative  purchasing  was  not  one  of  the  services 
which  the  surveyed  districts  felt  should  be  given  priority 
by  a  regional  ESA  organization.     Conceivably,  lack  of  exper- 
ieuce  with  this  type  of  pL.gram  might  eKplaJn  tbiri  ,,ceminglv 
inconsiatt-nt  bituation. 

The  studies  of  the  cooperative  purchasing  operations  of 
the  SW  and  WC  ESA  and  the  CMERDC  were  conducted  via  an  in- 
nerson  visit  to  these  operations  and  intervievs  with  the  per- 
sonnel in  charge.    On  the  basis  of  these  investigations,  it 
appears  that  these  operations  can  provide  significant  savings 
CO  th.    4mall  to  itedium  size  school  disCr'cts  typical  of  Chose 
found  outside  the  State's  major  metropolitan  areaB  (Twin  Cities 
and  Duluth)  . 

Thp  cost  studies  of  these  two  operations  used  as  its 
noint  of  deparcurc  data  supplied  by  the  operations  Chemselves 
repnrding  the  per  item  prices  paid  by  their  momber  districts 
■md  tho^e  paid  by  similar  sized  districts  who- were  not  in  the 
program.     They  submitted  that  their  surveys  indicated  that 
these  direct  savings  averaged  from  25  to  35  percent  for  the 
total  of  all  items  purchased  for  the  districts  in  their  programs, 
The  researcher  from  the  Division  of  Planiiing  and  Development 
converted  these  estimates  into  dollar  values  and  then  proceeded 
to  as'^ign  the  necessary  fixed  and  overhead  charges  required 
in  the  derivation  of  net  savings.    A  brief  recap  ui:  the  two 
operations  is  as  follows i 


Direct  Savings: 


SW  &  WCJlcdla  Center  Operation 


Before  Coop  Purchasing^    Media  Center  Cost  Direc^Javin| 


paper  products  Wtil^— '  -  5208,347  - 

^     .        ,                                  Q15  44,700  aii^xD 

Equipment  85,915  ^^^^23 
Lamps,  Bulbs  37,3J9 

General  Supplies                27,5J2  it.^^J 
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Overhead  and  Administrative  Costss 


Delivery  Costs  (Van  depr*,  gasoline,  salaries,  etc)  $2,244 
Storage  Costs  (Bldg.  depr*,  utilities,  etc.)  894 
Administrative  and  Support  Staff  ^0^640 

Net  Savings  ^3^778 
Percentage  Savings      155,889  $155,889 

455,449  '  ^^^^^ 

Cantral  Minnesota  Educational  Regearch 
and  Development  Council  Operation 

Estimated  Cost  Without  Cooperative  Purchasing  $893,904 
Less  I     CMERDC  Bid  Cost  670,428 
Direct  Savings  223,476 

Administrative  Overhead  Costs: 

Delivery  Costs  $12,000  $12,000 

Building  Costs                          5,885  5,885 

Utilities  and  Supplies             2,098  2,098 

Administrative  and  Support  Staff  13^300 

Net  Savings  33*^83 
Percent  Savings    190,193  ^        ...  $190,193 
893,904  ^-'"^^ 

At  least  part  of  the  difference  in  the  percentage  savings 
between  the  two  operations  may  reflect  the  difference  in  the 
items  purchased.    The  CtffiRDG  operation  included  substantial 
quantities  of  foodstuffs;  the  Media  Center  operation ^dld  not 
(the  Media  Center  has  since  added  foodstuffa).    The  per  item 
savings  possible  on  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  is  not  as 
substantial,  for  example,  as  the  obtainable  on  audio-visual 
equipment- 

It  should  again  be  emphasized  that  the  very  J^portant 
figures  on  direct  savings  were  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
operations,  themselves/  No  independent  suwey  has  so  far  been 
attempted  to  verify  the  reasonableness  of  the  estimates. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  two  operations,  cooperative 
purchasing  definitely  appears  feasible.    Districts  might  also 
investigate  the  possibility  of  cooperation  with  other  govern- 
mental units  in  thler  Imediate  area  (e,g,,  cities,  counties)* 

Not  In  the  purview  of  researcher. 
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Reference  Is  again  made  to  the  studies  conducted  by  the 
seven  regional  agencies.    The  first  part  of  that  study  was  a 
survey  of  Kclsting  coop  facilities,    A  brief  synopsis  of  this 
survey  is  as  follows i 

Regions  1  and  2  —  no  data  was  submitted 
Region  3  —  no  study  made  in  this  region 

Region  4  at  least  20  districts  share  a  vocational 

center^ 

Regions  5  and  7  ~  at  least  39  districts  share  a  vocational 

center  and  at  least  22  share  a  film 
llbrary3 

Region  9  —  at  least  28  districts  share  a  vocational 

centerS 

Region  10  "  sharing  of  vocational  center^  film 

library s  and  data  processing  equipment 
and  services 

Region  11  substantial  sharing  of  data  processing 

aquipment  and  services;  alsOi  sharing 
of  vocational  center 

Interdistrict  sharing  of  a  vocational  center  is  by  far  the 
most  co^only  shared  facility. 

Again,  as  with  cooperative  purchasing,  the  existence  of 
widespread  sharing  of  facilities  such  as  vocational  centers 
s>ems  to  indicate  the  feasibility  of  the  concept.    As  a  matter 
of  fact*  incentives  for  sharing  may  be  considerable.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  Staters  436  school  districts 
experienced  a  decreasing  enrollment  trend  between  October,  1974 
and  October  1975,^    A  substantial  number  of  these  districts 
are  contiguous  with  each  other.    By  contrast,  only  80  districts 
displayed  a  growing  trend,  and  79  of  these  were  contiguous 
with  one  or  more  of  the  declining  districts • 

Possibly  the  only  major  inhibitor  may  be  geographical 
considerations  (e.g.  /  one  elongated  district  contiguous  with 
a  similar  district  but  in  a  geometrically  inappropriate  manner) • 

3a  response  was  not  received  from  every  district  in  this  Region. 

^The  enrollment  trend  is  defined  as  the  change  in  a  district's 
grades  1-6  enrollment  between  consecutive  October  Ists.    A  value  of 
under  100  percent  implies  a  decreasing  trend,  100  percent  no  change, 
and  greater  than  100  percent  a  growth  trend. 
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Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School  Enrollments 

Special  Study 

1.  Subject-*     Cooperative  Purchasing  and  Sharing  of  Facilitiaa 

2.  Purpose  of  Study : 

1)  To  determine  the  feasibility  of  cooperative  purchasing 
between  Bchool  districts  and  other  governmental  units 
through  the  State  Department  of  Administration  or  the 
Regional  Service  Units, 

2)  To  deteTmine  the  feasibility  of  the  legislatura  pro- 
viding incentives  for  the  leasing  or  sharing  of  school 
facilities  between  school  dlstricta  and  other  govern- 
mental units* 

3*    Related  Problem  Areas ^ 

Section  IV  A3  Facilities 
Section  IV4a    Student  Facilities 

Section  IV  5c    Instructional  Supplies  and  Equipment 
Section  IV  B3  Facilities 

4.  Related  Alternative  Solutions i 

Alt.  Sol*  20  Cooperative  Purchasing 

Alt.  Sol*  21  Incentives  for  sharing  facilities 

5.  questions  to  be  Addressed: 
A.     CQOperativfci  Purchasing  - 

1,    What  is  the  current  status  of  cooperative  purchasing? 

a.  state  level 

b.  regional  level 

c.  district  level 

2*    What  are  the  perceived  problems  with  cooperative 
purchasing? 

a.  state  level 

b.  regional  level 
c*     district  level 

B*     Incentives  for  sharing  facilities  - 

1.  What  Is  the  current  status  of  the  sharing  of  ^ 
facilities  between  districts? 

2.  What  declining  and  growing  districts  are  currently 
in  a  position  to  geographically  utilize  this  con- 
cept in  the  future? 

3.  What  are  the  inhibitors  to  sharing  facilities? 
a.  cultural 

b •     ' evenue 

c.  educational  program 

d.  geographic  location 
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Required  Data  Basel 

1.  #  of  districts  currently  participating  in  cooperative 
purchasing 

2.  Current  state  level  activity  in  cooperative  purchasing 

3.  Current  regional  level  activity  in  eooperatlve  purchasing 

4.  //of  neighboring  declining/gr  owing  districts  by  geographic 
location  and  region 

Desired  Foraat  of  Report i 

Ai     Cooperative  Purchasing  - 

1,  Current  status 

2,  Perceived  problems 

3,  Cost  effects 

4  *    Feasibility/ alternatives 

5  *  RecoBsaendations 

B*     Incentives  for  sharing  facilities  - 
1*    Current  status 

2,  Feasibility 

3 ,  Inhibitors 

4,  Reco^endations 

Estimated  Completion  Date:    Hay  1^  1976 
Reporting  Date^    May  7^  1976  (Council  meeting) 
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RECOfWENDATIONS  BY  THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  FLUCTUATING  SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENTS  CONCERNING  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATIONS.  UNITS 


Preface 


Th&  Advisory  Coiincil  on  Fluctuating  School  Enrollments  was 
craated  by  the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  1974,  to  "examine,  by  what 
ever  means  it  deems  appropriate *  the  Impact  of  fluctuating  school 
enrollment©  end  their  cansequentlal  effect  on  the  quality  and  coat 
of  aducation"  (Laws  of  Minnasotas  1974,  Chapter  355,  Sac,  68,  Subd 

In  addition,  the  Council  was  specifically  required  to  make 
findings  and  recommendations  regarding,  "the  optimal  size  of  re= 
eional  units  of  cooperation"  [Laws  of  Minnesota,  1974,  Chapter  355 
Sec,  68,  Subd,  3(f)].     In  light  of  this  requirement  and  the  Ilka- 
lihood  of  legislative  action  at  the  1975  Session  on  regional  units 
of  cooperatiDns  the  Council  considered  it  propitious  to  make 
preliminary  and  tentative  recominendatlons  at  this  time  on  one 
topic  primarily—that  of  the  appr  Dpriatenass  ^  desirability,  and 
utility  of  developing  intermediate  educational  structures  lining 
the  broadest  capacities  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  to 
the  specific  needs  of  local  school  districts. 

By  restricting  the  preliminary  raconTneridatlons  to  issueg 
related  to  RESA^s*  the  Council  is  not  indicating  that  the  ^SA's 
are  the  prime  or  niajor  responsG.  to  the  probleos  aesociated  with 
fluctuating  enrollments.     The  limitation  of  focus  of  this  report 
is  solely  based  upon  titte  limj.tatlons  and  our  belief  that  RESA's 
would  be  high  on  the  legislative  agenda  for  1975# 

Presently,  a  ni^ber  of  proposals  have  bean  mtda  eoncernlng 
these  intermediate  etructures.    The  Metropolitan  Councllp 
CitlEene  League,  the  Educational  Research  md  DavalopmMLt 
Council  of  the  T^rln  Cities — ^among  others— have  generated  diverse 
approaches  to  the  question,  and  while  they  vary  in  many  ways, 
they  have  an  tl.air  core  the  idea  that  regional  aducational 
service  areas  (BESA's)  can  provide  essential  programs  and 
services  to  larger  populations  and  often  at  lower  costs*  They 
arc  a  kind  of  educational  "shock  absorber^"  so  that  distrlcte 

*  In  pi^opcsed  legislationi  a  Mglonel  education  jerviee 
area  Is  called  an  £ducational  cooperative  service  jmit*  The 
concept I  however,  is  essentially  the  same. 
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yhoBe  enrollm^ts  may  vary  substantially  in  the  future  ehall 
continue  to  have  access  to,  and  mke  available >  the  best 
possible  educational  program  for  all  of  the  state's  children. 

The  Coimcll  wishes  to  e^haslEe  that  beeause  of  the  need  to 
make  a  pro^t  md  forthright  reeomaendatlon,  n©  heartogs  or 
other  solieitatlon  of  citlsms'  reaction  have  been  held  or  Mde, 
The  Cotmcll  will  utilize  these  and  other  appropriate  sethods  to 
taform  itself  fully  md  factually  before  promulgattog  additional 
findings. 


Recommendations 


1.      The  Council  believes  that  the  Minnesota  Legislature  should 
provide  for  a  statewide  arraugemmt  of  regional  educational 
service  areas. 

2*  Hie  Council  believes  that  the  Initial  organisation  of  each 
area  should  occur  only  upon  petition  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  by  a  majority  of  all  school  districts  In  the 

deaiyniitEid  area. 

3.  The  Council  believes  that*  in  general,  each  of  these  areas 
should  be  contiguous  with  the  extant  Devolopment  Regions. 

4.  The  Council  believes  that  participation  in  each  are^  should 
be  volimtaryp  eKcept  that  all  local  districts  should  be 
required  to  participate  in  planning  activities  on  a  regular 
basis* 

5*      Tlie  Council  balieves  that  the  prliMry  function  of  these 

areas  would^e  the  provision  of  planning  and  other  serviceB 
to  local  dlatrlctSs  according  to  locally  derived  needs  as 
expressed  through  regional  priorities* 

6.  The  Council  believes  that  funding  for  each  area  should  be 
based  on  a  combination  of  state  support  and  fees  for  ser- 
vices to  districts* 

7,  The  Council  bclievas  t]iBt  ecch  area  should  be  governed  by 
lay  citizens  Bilecti  d        a  propartional  ba^is  by  local 
school  beard  m^idbv^rB,  ^Uh  iijvlce  cAid  cnuniiul  frci    a  board 
of  administrators* 

ill  greater  dutail. 


The  Council  bel I av^^-s  that  the  J \1\ ^nSS£SAJjSMiSMS^.^^Jl^^ 
j^nvld^Joru  Ota  tew  Id  ci  ntran^c^^t^at^ri^A^^ 
service  areas* 

The  Council  supports  the  oooptlon  of  the  RESA  concept 
for  four  reasons  I     (a)  it  will  provide  better  educational  pro- 
grams and  services  than  do  present  structures  and  thereby 
contribute  to  the  achieveffient  of  the  constitutlcnal  goal  of  a 
^•general  mid  uniform"  Educaticnal  System|  (b)  It  'scrill  allow 
broad  flexibility  in  areas  with  fluctuating  enrolluantsi  (c)  it 
will  perait  planning  on  a  statewide  baeis|  <d)  of  ultcrnr.tive 
plant,  the  regional  unit  is  most  appropriate  for  Kinnesota's 
educationril  neids. 
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to  the  Imst  25  yaars^  eehool  districts  ha^e  fomd  that 
th^lr  capacity  to  provide  a  high  laval  of  mmrwtam  Is 
constrained  by  increasing  costs *  laadequata  Imatructional 
sesourcsB,  l^fliufflclent  leYels  of  support  sarrlMp  rad  m 
Insblllty  to  attract  md  hold  qualified  staff-  (StaphaiiSp 
1973»  p*  18).    Pftder  such  MsdltlonSp  prograzos  or  services 
arm  often  cut  back  m  a  dlstrlct-^to^dlstrlct  basle  ^Aem 
these  services  could  be  retaiAed  ffld  delivered  In  an 
ef ficlmt  md  effective  way  imder  the  "^brella"  of  a 
reglm^  structure.    To  some  degreSt  the  'BMA  can  protect 
districts  from  either  havtog  to  lop  off  progrms  or  servlcea 
for  wst  studmts  or  havlsg  to  cut  back  on  very  «pmslve 
progrMos  for  small  populatloms.    The  e^erlence,  albeit 
brief*  of  the  pilot  Southwest  MESA,  dmonstrates  the 
ability  of  ths  MSA  concept  to  enhance  the  quality  and 
gusral  availability  purchaelmg  of  services ,  ^dla  services  p 
special  education  progrMis  md  sarvlcee  has  apparently 
begun  to  isaka  differences  In  the  schMla  served  by  the 
Soutfamst  md  West  Central  MSA* 

As  the  sdiool-^age  populaLlon  bagins  to  fluctuate  vlth 
the  doiim--turo  In  the  state's  birth  rate  and  with  varying 
Bdgratlon  patterus^  there  wiH  be  enrolment  dislocations 
In  M-nneeota'a  echool  districts,  as  there  already  are  in 
Tirtn  Git  lea  aidjurbs.    Rieae  fluctuations  wiU  continue  and 
will  become  even  ffiore  exaggerated  in  the  next  10  years 
(Chrlitenson,  1975*  Reinhardtp  1975) »     As  enrollments 
decline,  for  instance^  the  capacity  of  a  district  to 
oaintato  more  thaQ  a  minimm  level  of  program  will  become 
probleoatlc*    Since  echool  funding  Is  based  ultimately  on 
the  kind  md  number  of  students  in  a  districts  year-to--year 
enrollment  fluctuations  will  have  an  lumedlate  and  eerious 
impact  on  local  district  operations g  whether  these  districts 
are  large  or  emails  urban  or  rural,    A  regional  Btructure 
vill  assist  the  declining  enrollment  district  by  providing 
those  seCT-lces  it  could  not  othen^'ise  affoxd  to  offer  on  its 
own*     In  the  case  of  a  district  with  expandirig  enrollments , 
the  regional  structure  can  assist  In  the  rapid  development 
of  prograiTis  and  services  on  c  cost-^ef fectlve  bnslB. 

StjatRpMt  Planning 

It  is  Increasingly  apparent  that  thu  educational 
structure  in  the  state  needs  to  develop  a  planning  capability 
which  mediates  between  the  broudest  planning  fimctlon  at  the 
state  level  and  the  planning  accomplished  at  ^he  district 
level •    The  KESA  will  permit  qulckpl  collection  of  data  ©n 
level.    Hie  RESA  ^11  permit  quick  collection  of  data  on 
a  regional  framework  by  the  RESA  to  accomodate  both  local 
and  regional  planning  needs*     At  the  same  time,  the  RESA 
can  turn  around  and  provide  data  from  the  region  to  appro- 
priate state  age^  '"leSi    One  way  surrolse  the  rapid  development 
of  an  educational    lanning  netrork  V7hich  is  congenial  to 
both  state  md  Ic        frames  of  reference,    Ihe  regional  unit 
will  play  a  vital  ^art  in  forging  and  maintaining  those  links, 
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There  ars  four  basic  ways  of  respondJ^g  to  thase  eh^^ 
lengasi    Ijicreaslng  district  mlmm  sad  so  decreasing  the 
perception  of  local  control |  da^eloplng  an  envlronmrat 
i^thln  %^lch  cooperatlVB  vamtures  by  local  districts  sd.ght 
flourish  I  direct  dellvs^  of  servlcM  to  districts  by  the 
SDEj  md  development  of  a  regional  structure  betwem  the 
district  md  SDE, 

The  first  Md  third  of  these  carry  irtth  th^  the  cer- 
tainty of  increased  state  participation^  and  this  Is  construed 
by  aany  to  nean  Increased  state  control*    Org  puttjAg  It  to 
a  slightly  different  light,  it  might  be  arpjed  that  local 
participation  In  educational  affairs  would  become  sore  dlf*- 
fuss  and  less  potent  vith  Increased  district  size  or  greater 
state  participation* 

The  sacond  ^ternattve  has  worked  with  success  In  other 
states p  although  it  BB&ms  clear  that  hy  design >  cooperative 
venturee  never  enjoy  statewlda  impact  ay  they  inevitably 
reflect  a  kind  of  preordained  frapaentation.    For  aKample, 
for  a  variety  of  reaeons  duplication  of  effort  cmnot  be 
controlled,  and  in  general  these  ventures  are  confined  to 
one  or  two  specific  kinds  of  programs »  rather  th^  an  array 
of  them  (Urgi,  1974)* 

The  RESA  concept  provides  a  reasonable  method  of 
accoEffiodation  to  local  and  state  needs,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  what  has  been  called  "articulatlonp  coordijiatlon, 
and  suppleircntation"  (Wiodes,  1963|  pp*  9-13),    On  the  one  hand^ 
a  RESA  can  TDeasurei  through  mny  techiilques,  what  It  is 
which  local  districts  require,  develop  programs  which  respond 
to  chose  requirements,  coordinate  thefte  activities,  Md  act 
as        adjunct  to  appropriate  local  and  state  services* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  interests  of  districts  in 
riaintaining  local  control  is  better  served  through  the 
regional  unit  as  compared  to  the  other  methods  outlined 
above.    But  it  Is  also  probably  true  that  the  state  receives 
greater  benefits  for  monies  expanded  in  RESA's  than  In  other 
arrangeirents* 

For  esrample,  the  Southvest  and  Wtst  Central  educational 
service  area  (the  "pilot"  ESA)  xrcis  outhoriEad  by  the  legisla-' 
ture  in  1973  to  "assist  In  ineeting  specific  educational  needs 
of  dilldren  in  participating  districts"  nnd  to  "suppleinent 
the  educational  prograffl  of  local  school  d:.ctricts  in  areas  of 
special  need  or  areas  of  low  incidence  of  pvplla  and  enroll** 
ments,"    The  pilot  ESA  has  increased  the  overall  level  of 
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educatiettal  iervlce  In  that  part  of  the  atata  irtLthout  AmpttwlMS 
the  idcsl  districts  of  autonoi^  or  the  stats  of  vast  aw^imts 
of  resourees.    The  ext^t  to  whleh  such  advantages  may  ha 
directly  asaswed  Is  not  totally  claarp  hut  tha  trend  le  a   ,  - 
positive  one* 

There  Is  natural  nd  tmderstandahle  reslstraaa  to  the 
developamt  of  eiother  level  in  the  state's  edueatlon^ 
hiararaby*    The  MSA  is  by  no  Beana  a  radici^  ahoice  in  tha 
i4teratlim  of  fflmesQta*s  elesentary  md  secondary  educa- 
tional structure,  hut  it  does  create  mother  atoJnlfltratlve 
level,  a  develo^^t  whldi  suggests  a  new  rmge  of  organiza- 
tiuasl    rohl^^^ich  sh^l  require  aiout^tful  attention* 
As  a  partiri  "re-tc^llng,"  the  EISA  wuld  have  eventual 
t^act  on  hoth  local  miA  state  level  educational  ag^cies* 

ThB  Coimcil  conttoues  to  be  ssrare  of,  and  sensitive  to, 
the  concerns  of  local  districts  across  the  state  that  the 
genesis  of  lESA's  would  ia^inge  on  local  inperatives.  We 
believe  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  education  to 
continue  the  local  perception  of  local  needs  as  the  cmtral 
polAt  in  my  consideration  of  MSA's, 

The  Coimcil  believes  that  the  initial  orgMiiEation  of  each 
area  should  occur  only  upon  petition  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  by  a  m^lorlty  of  all  school  districts  in  the 
deslpiated  area» 

SJxice  we  have  concluded  that  the  RESA  concept  has  Bwch 
to  offer  to  the  state  of  Minnesota,  eepeclally  in  an  era  of 
toflation  and  fluctuating  enrollments ^  ve  have  given  serious 
thought  to  recomending  that  the  State  Legislature  craate 
the  RESA' 8  themselves  by  statute.    Such  an  approach  would 
tasitta  the  Eost  expeditious  l^leoentatlon  of  the  concept* 

Nonethelesei  we  have  concluded  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  take  this  approach*    Instead,  we  racoromend  that  the  State 
Legislature  enact  enabling  legislation  and  leave  the  crea- 
tion of  the  RESA' 8  to  the  school  districts  in  each  Deyelopmant 
Region* 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  deeislon.     Since  the 
prinmry  purpose  of  RESA  is  to  orgnnla^.  and  provide  progrOTs^ 
eervlces^  and  plmning  to  local  districts^  It  is  appropriate 
that  districts  la  the  area  exerclee  control  over  the  initia- 
tion and  development  of  a  RESA  in  that  area*    Mbreover,  there 
Is  substantial  evidence  that  the  school  districts  in  eaveral 
of  the  Development  Regions  are  already  prepared  to  create 
RESA' 8*    "niusp  there  promises  to  be  e^edltlous  implementa- 
tion without  raising  the  often  eTTtotlonal  issue  of  local 
control  and  without  obscuring  the  merits  of  RESA's* 
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3,      The  CouDcll  believes  that.  In  general^  eaeh  of  thege  arftas 
should  be  contiguous  with  the  extant  development  reslong> 

As  noted  above t  one  of  the  specif la  Issues  the  Counall  was 
asked  to  address  was,  '*the  optimal  eige  of  ragional  imlts  of  co- 
operation'* [Laws  of  Minnasota,  1974,  Chapter  355,  Sec.  60,  Subd.  3  (f)]. 

We  have  concluded  that  the  most  approprlats  size  of 
RESA*s  Is  that  associated  with  the  Development  Regions,  Thm 
mizm  Is  not  necessarily  the  "optimal"  one  In  terra  of  a 
flnmclal  analysis.    Indeed,  we  do  not  thl^  It  Is  possible 
to  find  my  one  nessure  of  size  that  is  "optimal"  In  this 
sense.    Ratherp  the  Davelopmrat  Region's  size  Is  "optiml"  In 
the  sense  thatp  Ija  weighing  the  various  ^ternativeSj  it 
seems  to  be  the  best  one. 

One  of  the  Mst  thorough  exasilnations  of  the  Intemedlate 
rait  plan  reviewed  a  number  of  standards  involved  In  the 
organization  of  RESA's  (Stephens^  1967).    T^lcally,  these 
Involve  a  m^n^Tmg^  student  populatlro*  a  certain  number  of 
districts p  geographical  size  and  travel  tlTO  considerations , 
financial  baaep  fflad^--as  in  the  Council's  reco™endatlon= 
delineation  according  to  other  already  existing  substate 
level  go veimMntal  areas,  mlts,  or  structures. 

Minimum  student  population  is  a  convenient ,  if  some^ 
what  inefficient,  way  of  thinking  about  organizing  RESA's. 
Inman's  review  (1966,  p.  25)  of  seven  states  with  intemediate 
units  showed  a  range  from  a  5,000  pupil  minim™  to  125,000 
In  New  York  state*    Boundaries  based  on  student  populations 
may  be  drawn  arbitrarily  or  capriciously,  isolated  from  the 
reality  of  shared  problems  across  a  niisber  of  districts 
similar  in  other  ways.     If  i^nimum  populations  are  enforced 
as  a  criterion  for  an  area,  then  boundary  changes  would  have 
to  be  considered  as  enrollments  varied.     If  implemented, 
RESA's  would  be  adding  and  deleting  districts  at  irregular 
intervals,  hardly  a  stable  arrangement  for  any  organization. 

Often,  enrollcient  standards  are  combined  with  the 
physical  considerations  of  distance  and  travel  ttoe. 
One  "rule  of  thunb**  has  it  that  no  local  district  should  be 
more  than  one  hour  travel  time  or  50  miles  from  the  RESA 
central  office,     (Other  variables  pertain,  of  course,  from 
the  quality  of  highways  to  the  locations  of  populations  to 
be  served  Bud  local  weather  conditions,)     Such  constraints 
are  not  unreesonable,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  the  sole 
criterion. 

The  number  of  districts  in  the  llESA  is  a  function  of 
the  first  three  factors  above,  and  as  dlstricUs  vary  In 
size — area  and  population—it  is  not  a  particularly  pro-- 
ductive  strategy  to  use. 

Financial  base  is  nsntianed  by  Stephens  and  others, 
but  It  Is  never  defined  sr.d  dlscuffsed*     One  icay  sumlse  that 
it  Is  based  on  some  scrt  of  valuatJon  scheme  and  other 
revenue-derived  criteria.     It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  by  any  state  as      prime  Etandard. 
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Ths  stmdard  ^Ich  the  Cpuncil  reco^eada,  that  of 
adherd^g  to  Devalepmmt  legion  baund^f  lea,  is  pMetlcablm 
beMuaa  of  Mlstlv#  ease  of  adoprJonj  bee^use  such  a  reaolu- 
tlon  would  ^old  draid.ag  mother  iat  e    to  mdarlsa  (of  ifhloh 
thera  alraady  mmmm  to  be  to©  mm;r7)  and  Tfould  tend  to  reto- 
forca  the  Identity  of  the  %Bg±ouB  as  a  focal  polat  of 
dealsloii-tt^lngp  md  because  theae  areas  offer  reayonable 
size  md  ^pulatlon  parasatere  for  the  short  aad  aedlTO- 
rmge  future* 

S1SA*B  so  coBStrued  would  have  a  hl^*^  potential  for 
reapondtog  to  looal  md  regional  eoneems  because  of  their 
aoi^rehenslbl©  slse,  md  yet  they  would  be  large  enough  to 
adjust  to  enrollment  variations  md  still  provide  effactlve 
and  efflcimt  prograffls  imd  strvices  to  districts^ 

Under  certain  circumstMces^  persuaslvs  clrciflastMicest 
a  district  on  the  border  of  a  region  may  wish  to  join  the 
RBSA  In  the  adjacent  region*    The  ComcU.  believes  that  such 
options  should  be  grantad  within  the  constraint  of  reason 
and  operating  afflclency*    Some  flexibility  Is  aeslrable 
In  this*  regard. 


4.      The  Council  balleves  that  participation  In  each  area  ghould 
be  volimtary~  excapt  that  all  local  districts  wuld  be  re- 
quired  to  participate  in  planning  aetlvltles  on  a  regular 
basis* 

"~  Volratary  participation  has  the  advantage  of  retaining 
Initiative  power  (and  Ccrminating  power  as  well)  In  the  local 
district*    Thlfi  arrangement  eKplicltly  increaeas  the  need 
for  the  RESA  to  remain  responsive  to  local  problams  mi  needs* 

If  participation  were  mandatory ^  the  question  of  In- 
creased state  control  bacoraes  germane.    The  local  district 
would  the^  have  another  educational  power  with  which  to 
contendp  mnd  because  organi3atlons  behave  In  fairly  predic- 
table ways,  the  local  district  would  probably  have  to  accept 
prograas  and  services  not  all  of  which  it  would  select  on 
its  own. 

The  Council  feeli  that  a  reasonable  case  can  be  made 
for  voluntary  participation  in  programs  and  services  and 
mandatory  cooperation  in  regional  needs  assesiment  and  plan- 
ning.   Planning  includea  such  activities  as,  .school 
enrollment  projections >  program  evaluations^  studies  of  _^ 
human  and  fiscal  resources  availability  and  dletributlon" 
(adapted  for  ERDC  Proposal>  2/3/75).    A  school  district  can 
selact  programfi  and  services  appropriate  for  Itp  while  the 
regional  agency  has  the  advantage  of  developing  rather  com- 
plete regional  data  for  its  o™  uses.    And  In  this  way  a 
nonpartlcipatlng  local  district  might  be  enticed  Into  parti- 
cipation over  time.    Or,  If  the  district  continued  not  to 
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partlolpatep  it  eould  Matlnue  to  cheek  local  perceptions 
of  need  with  those  in  neighboring  districts . 

There  Is  little  doubt »  however »  that  there  is  consider- 
able skittiahiieGS  about  state  control,  as  It  Is  tied  to  this 
question  of  aandatory  versus  volimtary  participations 
Wel^ted  against  that  concern  Is  the  clear-cut  need  for  a 
broader  and  effective  planning  base  at  the  regional 

level*    As  has  been  observed,  "nie  education^  system  has 
groim  substantially  through  escparlence  ud  as  a  result  of 
pressures  to  m^mt  growing  needs  rather  thm.  through  careful 
malysis  and  plmnlng"  (Reller  md  Corbally,  1967,  p,  145). 
Required  participation  in  planntag  1^11  permit  better 
anticipation  of  need  at  a  level  closer  to  local  school 
districts*    A  substantial  Increaee  in  the  coordination, 
quality,  and  acceptaiice  of  planning  wotild  undoubtedly 
occur*    (See  coBmeats  under  Recoraaendatlon  1*) 

The  Coimcll  is  concerned  that  those  districts  which  may 
elect  to  not  participate  in  a  RISA  structure  nay  be  thosa 
districts  which  would  profit  momt  from  such  an  arrangemeat. 
That  is  m  l^ortant  risk,  but  one  which  mist  be  taken,  for 
if  the  RESA  concept  is  valid— and  the  Council  believes  it 
iQ„then  moet  districts  would  find  it  advantageous  to  par-- 
tlclpate*    It  seems  clear  that  voluntary  participation  Is 
preferable  to  other  ritematlves* 

The  Council  believes  that  the  primary  function  of  these 
areas  would  be  the  provision  of  planning  and  other  services 
to  local  districts,  according  to  locally  derived  needs  as 
eKpresaad  through  regional  priorities^ 

The  deplgn  of  the  organization  is,  In  the  view  of  the 
Council  tVia  crucial  queetlon  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
RESA' 8.     In  other  states,  these  stifuctures  have  been  re- 
stricted to  the  ser^rloe  functloni  although  in  rare  instances 
some  regulatory  power  has  been  assigned.    As  the  '-pllot^* 
E3A  report  states ,  "Some  ESA  units  provide  programe  and 
services  directly  to  children  often  in  conjunction  with  a 
school  district.    Other  such  milts  provide  an  advisory  or 
consultative  service  to  the  district  and  the  district,  in 
turn,  provides  for  the  needs  of  sturicnte"  (1974,  p*  7), 
The  Minnesota  ESA  serves  both  functions  as  follows: 

Comp/LoJitMlvQ.  MuaatAoiiaZ  Playuujig 

P/Lopo6al  PeveXopme^tt 
In-SeAu^ce  PKog^am 
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lifUt^tucMonal  SMv^ae4 

Ecne        md  HmmuuUu 

Human  K^ZatCoM 
im  and  Ughi  to  Rmd 
Tuting  ma  CcuMtJUng 

Sp^cZal  Edaajatian  5e4.yXae4 

AJU€JimMa;u  ioK  EmotiamJUy  V^tuAb^ 

AdoluawtA 
CooHdinsuUon  0£  UwtaJUy  Reto^e^  PAag^tomd 
CoQHdmsuUon  oi  SLWP  ?/t^gHm& 

Edimtion  SeAv^ae  CwtiM 
HMM^g  tmpalMd 

SptQdMJL  Eduoj^Lon  Ittgionat  CoMiMant 
CoopeAoilon  Vmatm^Zng 
ppr^ntlng 

R£40u/uie  Ceix^e^*    %ight  to  Read 

The  Council  bellevee  thla  array  of  ssrvlaes  (ESA,  1974, 
p*  8)  to  be  Indiaativa  of  the  typical  structure  of  a  RESAi 
and  that  it  Is  in  the  beat  Interests  of  both  the  dlstriots  and 
SDE  to  eons train  the  function  of  ^SA's  to  ssrviee  only. 

There  is  a  drager — md  a  probabllity-^--that  in  locating 
a  re^latory  function  in  the  RESA,  the  districts  will  feel 
threatened*.    And  while  it  Dd.ght  be  something  of  a  relief  for 
the  SDE  to  spin  off  certain  superficial  repilatory  functions, 
such  Bn  arrangement  might  be  contrary  to  either  tradition  or 
the  optimal  functioning  of  the  educational  structure  of  the 
state* 

It  is  plainly  difficult  to  attempt  to  serve  two  mastered 
and  the  burden  of  existing  as  a  link  between  the  SDE  and 
the  district  is  sufficiently  onerous  %d.thout  the  inclusion 
of  a  govaroMce  function*    The  assipiing  of  even  a  mlntaal 
or  superficial  regulatory  power  creates  a  set  of  less  thm 
amicable  conditions  within  which  the  three  levels  oust 
operate* 

The  significant  factor,  as  the  ESA  report  suggests,  is 
the  "method  for  deteminlng  priority  needs  and  level  (state, 
region,  school  district)"  (1974,  p,  7)*    As  it  has  stated  In 
RecoMiendatlon  4,  the  Council  believes  that  all  districts ^ 
regardless  of  membership  status,  should  be  involved  in  the 
aseessaent  of  local  and  regional  needs* 
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The  Goimcil  aesimee^  additionally,  that  local  needs 
vary  from  regien  to  region  md  that,  aa  a  result ,  the 
articulation  and  delivei^  of  prograras  and  sarvlees  would 
also  vary,    Wiethar  subsuttad  mider  the  aegis  of  responelva^ 
ness  or  flexibility  or  innovation,  it  is  ifflport«it  that 
such  differences  momg  ffiSA's  be  considered  essential  rather 
thm  aberrational. 

Another  way  of  eiiamising  the  question  of  service  versus 
regulatory  ftmctionlng  is  to  ensure  a  nintoiua  of  "develop- 
^ntal  or  Incremental"  regulation  by  exclusing  from  gover- 
nance those  with  either  indirect  or  direct  ties  to  the  SDE 
positions.    This  will  be  developed  in  Recoamendation  7, 

The  Council  believes  tt^t  funding  for  each  area  should  be 
based  on  a  coabJaation  of  state  support  and  f eesf or  servicei 
to  districts,  " 

PresOTtly,  the  "pilot"  ESA  receives  an  annual  $50,000 
appropriation  from  the  state,  and  additional  monies  are 
generated  through  dues  and  contracts  for  mvvl^^B  from 
local  districts,    Thia  approach  to  funding  from  a  combina- 
tion of  aourees  is,  not  surprialngly,  typical  of  RISA 
atructurea  in  other  states,  although  the  sources  of  funding 
do  vary. 

Other  revenue  producing  possibilities  include  (a) 
authority  to  le^^  taxes  of  a  limited  Miountt  generally  one 
mill:   (b)  a  weighted  formula  for  the  distribution  of  state 
monies  I  (c)  a  flat  grant  from  the  state |  (d)  federal  and 
private  Mfnlesi  (e)  contracts  or  dues  with  state  matching; 
(f)  contracts  or  dues  wlhtout  state  Mtchlngi  (g)  various 
comblnatlone  of  the  above,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "pilot" 
ESA, 

The  authority  to  levy  taxes  Is  appealing  priinarlly 
^because  of  its  simplicity.    However ^  this  method  would 
generate  fiscal  disparities  from  area  to  area,  i  A  this 
approach  to  funding  Is  not  especially  sensl'tivf    :q  parti- 
cular regional  requirements. 

The  weighted  formula  allocates  dollars  a   zording  to 
both  enrolliiant  and  property  value  factors,       ike  the  power 
to  tax,  it  Implies  that  RISA*s  would  be  fuTi     d  regardless 
of  their  inclination  to  raspond  to  local  -     ds*  but  this 
approach  would  provide  a  fairer  dlstrlbut     n  of  wealth  than 
the  power  to  tax. 

The  third  method^  the  flat  Rrant,  has  two  variations* 
In  the  first,  equal  dollars  are  distributed  to  all  RESA*i| 
the  second  variation  Is  to  make  the  grants  on  a  per  capita 
basis*  Local  problems  and  requirements  are  generally  dis- 
regarded in  the  flat  grant. 
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Iq  all  these  approaches  p  the  hmA  o£  the  state  Is 
viglblei  Md  while  that  asy  dlscottfoi't  advocates  of  local 
control  p  one  needs  remsier  that  educatloQ  Is  a  ftmctloQ 
assigned  to  the  state. 

Thm  less  critical  nethods  cited  1^  the  literature  are, 
f lrst»  contracts  ^th  state  mtching  In  lAlch  monies  are 
allocated  on  the  hasls  of  the  level  of  cooperatiim  activities 
raong  districts.    As  Urgl  suggests »  cooperation  may  cots  at 
the  esqisnse  of  delineating  local  needs  (1974 »  P»  11)  •  Second 
contracts  without  state  mtchlng  involve  total  rellmce  on 
local  resources  which  are  prohably  insufficient  to  provide 
for  a  "tn^^jfrnim  level  of  Bsr^lce  md  irtiich  suggest  year-to- 
year  vulnerability  of  the  RESA.    In  the  words  of  the  ISA 
report  t  "staffing  md  long-range  plaaanJng  (would  be)  diffi- 
cult for  both  the  service  mlt  md  constituent  local  dis- 
tricts" (1974),  p.  27). 

One  Mght  ar^e  that  a  cottblnation  of  funding  patterns 
loay  be  needlessly  conplesSp    SjA^lication»  while  appealii^i 
tends  to  accentuate  patterns  of  fiscal  disequilibriim*  In 
order  to  conpensate  for  differing  enrollments »  patterns  of 
wealth,  programatic  and  service  requlremante  of  decidedly 
different  levels,  the  Counell  bellevei  it  to  be  sore  desira- 
ble to  develop  a  funding  plan  which  enco^essea  (and  con- 
trols) many  of  the  factors  In  queations 

In  particular,  the  flat  grant  by  the  state  encourages 
organizational  stability  while  still  leaving  room  for  -local 
initiatives  to  be  ei^reesed.    It  may  be  that  even  with  the 
flat  grant  funding,  some  districts  loay  not  have  in  their 
budgets  available  dollars  to  permit  their  participation 
In  RESA  programs  md  services - 

The  Council  recogtiizes  that  the  local  school  district 
budgets  from  which  the  fees  for  iervlces  are  seeured  are 
contingent  on  the  foimdatlon  aid  program's  being  adequate* 
It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  the  Legislature  to  fix  the 
foundation  aid  formula  at  a  level  that  would  permit  this 
eKponditure. 

Present  ftmdlmg  patterns  and  distrlct-to-dlstrict  cost 
differentials  niay  cause  delays  in  joining  the  RESA,    However , 
the  Council  velieves  that  this  arrangement  of  combining  flat 
grmts  with  service  fees  is  m  equitable  plan  for  reaource 
distribution* 


The  Council  believes  that  each  area  should  be  governed 
by  law  citigena  selactad  on  a  proportional  basis  by 
local  school  board  icembera^  with  advice  and  counsel  from 
a  board  of  atoinlstrators. 

The  question  of  governance  Is,  as  the  Council  has 
tried  to  supnast  earlier,  one  of  great  importance.  There 
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iB  a  afltlul  need  to  "deai^"  In  ths  greatest  degree  ©f 
reeponslvaness  In  the  baa^d  wltheut  negleetlng  the  Impor- 
tuae  ©f  experience  in  laatters  educational  among  lay 
citlEms. 

lot  this  rsasonp  the  Goimcll  bellevea  that  Bchool 
board  nenAers  ue  in  the  best  position  to  selsct  represanta- 
tivea  for  the  regional  board.    In  eosie  oases,  the  regional 
area  board  wbj  be  taade  up  of  s^ool  board  meters  predon^ 
Inantlyi  In  other  Instucss,  persons  ^th  limited  8€ho©l 
board  e^erimce  but  substmtliJ.  prior  contributions  to  the 
eosmmlty  In  other  areas  nay  constitute  the  bulk  of  re<^ 
gion^  board  neobership*    In  all  probtfsllltyp  varying 
coiAlnatlms  wiU  result.    The  point  Is  that  the  school 
board  uy  choose  ^omever  It  id^shes  to  se^e* 

Area  board  Mabers  should  be  elected  on  a  proportional 
population  basis  (either  of  citizens  or  studmts)  for  terns 
not  to  exceedp  for  em^le,  three  years.    Inltlallyp  the 
tens  should  vnj  so  that  a  regular  rotation  of  board  sMbers 
is  mcouraged.    This  can  be  reinforced  by  s  decision  as  to 
the  niAber  of  terms  one  may  serve  before  one  must  leave  the 
board  for  a  time.    Specific  arri©gaments  need  to  be  developed 
as  the  area  plan  comes  to  fruition. 

FlaaUyp  an  advisory  board  should  be  developed  which 
would  utilize  the  skilla  and  talents  of  local  adMnlstrators 
In  participating  LEA's*    This  beard  would  have  no  policy 
making  responeibllltyi  Insteadp  it  would  serve  as  a  locus 
of  counsel  and  experience  for  the  governing  board  in  their 
deliberations. 
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TnAMSPORTATlOU  PUWWG 
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TBANSPORTATION  FUmiNG  STUDY* 

Prepared  by  the  Minnesota  State 
Department  of  Eduaatisn 


CuAAjmt  PKovX^MM  0^  ThjpiMpontaXAjon  AM  Fowa£a 

Sea  Attaetaenta  A  and  B  relative  to  pupH  trangporta- 
tion  financing  in  Minnesota, 

Amended  Tmn^poHfyitlon  4cd  ¥omula 

School  dlatricte  do  not  report  cost  inforaatlon  by  detail 
object  of  expenditure  such  as  gasoline  or  tires. 

The  present  aid  formula  uses  a  base  cost  per  pupil 
transported  plus  an  escalator  to  allow  for  price  Increases 
that  occur  between  the  base  year  and  current  year. 

tonual  legislative  sessions  provide  an  opportimlty  to 
adjust  the  aid  formula  if  necessary  for  unusual  price  changea 
or  other  eontlngencles* 

Pupil  transportation  Is  only  one  user  of  eoMaodities 
such  as  gasoline  and  tires ►    Plant  maintenance  needs  In 
this  regard  are  funded  by  the  foundation  aid  formula  * 
Introduction  of  a  special  escalator ,  based  on  one  of  the 
national  indices,  for  pupil  transportation  could  stimulate 
demand  for  a  special  escalator  In  a  number  of  areas  of 
school  finance. 

The  present  transportation  aid  formula  was  ijiplemented 
in  the  1974-75  fiscal  year.    Thus,  only  one  year  of  exper- 
ience Is  available  to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  the 
formula  in  funding  district  transportation  costs. 

Our  analysis  of  the  foraula  for  1974-75  Is  as  follows  s 

^ount   Percent 

District  Authorized  Cost  $64,804*142  100*0 

State  Aid  Earned  49,994,187  77,2 


*See  Appendix  1:  Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School 
Enrollments  Special  Study. 
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One  Mill  Local  Levy  10,37&j681  16,0 

Total  Aid  Formula  60,370,868  93 • 2 

Additional  Local  Funding  4,433,273  6*8 

Within  sl^  monthe,  hopefullyj  the  second  year  of  exper^ 
lence  will  be  available  and  we  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  evaluate  the  aid  formulE« 


School  dlstricta  annually  report  information  on  trans- 
portation costs  and  miles  traveled  for  student  activity 
trips  (extracurricular)  and  for  field  tripe. 

Actual  number  of  pupils  transported  is  not  reported  for 
either  category  of  trips. 

For  the  1974-75  fiscal  year,  the  following  data  was 
reported  by  school  districts i 

Cost              Miles  CQit/Mlle 

Student  Activity  Trips      $2,691,592  6,170,675  $  .44 

Field  Trips                         1,195,624  2,449,021  ,49 

Total                                   3,887,216  8,619,696  .45 

The  average  cost  per  mile  may  be  understated.  The  com- 
parable reported  cost  for  regular  to  and  from  school  trans- 
portation is  $.73  per  mile. 

New  authorization  and  funding  for  student  activity  trips 
and  field  trips  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
policies  and  guidelines  relating  to  energy  conservation. 
See  Attachments  C  and  D. 

One  method  of  funding  is  to  provide  a  separate  approp'- 
rlation  and  funding  formula  based  on  cost  per  pupil,  cost 
per  mile,  total  number  of  pupils,  or  some  other  f actor (s)* 


The  financing  of  peraonnel  travel  related  to  educational 
programs  is  a  function  of  the  foundation  aid  formula^  not  the 
pupil  transportation  aid  fomula.  , 
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ATTACfflffiNT  A 


tmit  TRAKSPORfATION  FINANCING  IN  MINtlESOTA 


EQUALIZATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION  FINANCING         HS  124,222 

The  1973  State  Legislature  enacted  legislation  deelgned  to 
furthsr  equallEe  th^  flnancltig  of  a  district's  pupil  trans* 
portatisn  progrra*    A  basic  transportation  le^  of  one  mill 
Is  prescribed  for  each  district  which  means  the  financing  of 
authorized  transportation  operating  costs »  in  terms  of  direct 
property  taxes  p  is  essentially  the  sms  regardless  of  where  a 
property  taxpayer  resides » 

The  balance  of  authorised  costs  are  financed  by  the  State, 
However  s  In  order  to  control  iixcesslve  increases  In  such  costs , 
the  law  as  subsequently  amended  provides  that  transportation 
costs  per  pupil  for  the  1975-'76*  fiscal  year,  for  purposes  of 
the  aid  computation p  must  not  exceed  118%  of  the  district's 
transportation  costs  per  pupil  In  1973-74.    Costs  In  excess  of 
this  limit  must  be  financed  by  the  district  by  means  of  a  trans 
fer  of  General  Fund  monies  to  Che  Pupil  Transportation  Fund, 

STATE  AID  PAYMENT  SCHEDULE         MS  124.222 

The  1973  legislation  provided  that  transportation  aid  be 
advanced  on  a  current  basis  rather  than  paid  in  a  limp  sum 
on  a  retobursement  basis  as  in  previous  years.    The  aid 
schedule  calls  for  30%  of  estimated  current  transportation 
coats  to  be  advanced  before  SeptCTber  SOp  December  31^  and 
March  31  of  each  year  with  the  balance  of  actual  costs  to 
be  reimbursed  In  August « 

FINMCING  OF  SCHOOL  BUSES         MS  124, 222 1  AID    MS  275.125_i  LEVY 


The  cost  of  new  school  buses  Is  financed  by  State  depreciation 
aid  and  an  additional  transportation  bus  levy. 

Under  an  8  year  schedule,  depreciation  aid  is  paid  once  each 
year  in  September  in  an  amount  equal  of  12-1/2%  of  the  net  valui 
of  a  district's  eligible  bus  fleet.    Eligible  school  buses  are 
essentially  vehicles  of  17  or  more  passenger  capacity  that 
meet  State  minlmma  conventional  school  bus  standards  and 
"restructured"  van  type  vehlclea  of  16  or  less  capacity* 

The  imount  of  the  additional  transportation  bus  levy  is  Italted 
to  the  net  cash  cost  of  buses  In  excess  of  depreciation  aid 
received, 

A  school  bus  account  should  be  established  within  the  Pupil 
Transportation  Fund  to  arcsount  for  these  monies  which  are 
dedicated  for  the  financing  of  new  echool  buses. 


*1976-77i    124Z,  090 
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D,     AUTHORiaED/NONAUTHORIZED  PUPIL  TRANSPOnTATION        MS  134,233 

Stat@  law  epeoifies  oartala  types  or  emtegorlee  of  pupil 
tFaasportatlQn  that  are  aligibl©  for  State  tranaportatioja  e 
aid*    Authorizad  transpQrtation  of  rtaident  pupils  during 
tha  rtgular  school  ttra  or  an  approved  aumjner  program  is 
as  follows  I 

TO  AND  mOH  SCHOOL 

"One  round  trip  daily  to  and  from  fiohool  for  pupila  who 
reside  one  mile  or  more  from  tht  aohool , attended*  '^Late 
activity*^  transportation  home  is  also  authoriEed«  Board 
and  lading  of  a  pupil  is  authorised  when  transporting  is 
not  feasible. 

*Oa0  round  trip  daily  for  any  handioapped  pupil  attending 
special  education  claeees*     (Handicapped  inoludes  blind i 
crippled,  deaf|  speech,  epeeial  learning  disabilitieS| 
pregnanti  educable  or  trainable  mentally  retarded). 

-One  round  trip  daily  for  any  handicapped  pupil  attending 
regular  ^  school  classea*    Application  and  physician's 
certificate  is  required. 

-Board  and  lodging,  in  lieu  of  transportation  to  and  from 
sohooli  of  any  handicapped  pupil  attending  special  education 
classes*    Alac  authorised  is  transportation  between  the 
board  and  lodging  facility  and  (a)  the  special  education 
classes  (b)  the  parents*  legal  residence. 

BOTWEEN  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  DURING  THE  DAY 

-One  round  trip  daily  to  and  from  a  State  board  approved 
secondary  vocational  center.     Also  authorized  is  trana- 
portatioa  to  and  from  a  job  site  which  is  part  of  an 
approved  occupational  experience  secondary  vocational 
program. 

.  -Transportation  between'  school  buildings  within  the 

district  for  instructional  purpoaes  when /the  program  and 
transportiLtion  has  received  prior  approval  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

-Transportation  from  one  educational  facility  to  another 
within  the  district  for  pupils  enrolled  on  a  shared  time 
basis  in  educational  programs  approved  by  the  Commissioner* 

NonauthoriEed  transportation  services  consist  of  field  trips^.' 
student  activity  trips^  pupils  who  reside  less  than  one  mile  from 
the  school  attended|   other  ineligible  pupilSf  nonresident  pupils, 
shuttle  between  buildings,  lunch  buses,  and  any  other  transportation 
furnished  by  the  district*     Nonauthori^od  costs  must  be  financed 
by  the  district  by  means  of  a  transfer  of  General  Fund  or  Student 
Activity  Fund  monies  to  the  I^upil  Transportation  Fund* 
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E.     FUBLIC/NONPUBLIC  HJPIL  TRAKSPORTATION  MS  123.76^123.80 

In  1969  the  "Fair  Bue  Bill"  was  tnaotedt  providing  for  equal 
treataent  in  the  traneportatipn  of  acho©l  children  in  th# 
State  of  Minnesota*    Aceording  to  law,  a  eehool  dietriet  must 
provide  equal  transportation  within  the  diatriet  for  all  aUgiblt 
sebool  ohildren  to  any  school. 

For  pupils  attending  a  nonpublic  sehool  in  another  distriet» 
the  diatriot  of  residence  fflust  provide  transportation  to  the 
distriet  boundary* 

Tha  district  na^  provide  transportation  to  a  nonpublic  school 
in  another  district.    In  auoh  eases  the  nonpublic  school  must 
pay  the  cost  of  the  transportation  provided  outeide  the  district 
boundarlts* 

F^     TRANSPORTATION  AID  CATEGORIES 

To  recognise  differences  in  costs  of  transportation,  the  following 
categories  of  transportation  have  been  established  for  purposes 
of  computing  basic  formula  transportation  aid* 

Regular,  Including  Summer  School 
Secondary  Vocatioiml  Center 
Handicapped 
Board  and  Lodging 

Approved  Transportations    Between  School  Bi^ldings 

The  following  categories  of  transportation  aid  (authorised  fff^^tiva 
in  llfi-TS)  have  been  established  as  separata  aid  categoriei 

in  addition  to  ttie  basic  formulas 


Approved  Transportation:     Shared  Time  Programs 

Approved  Transportation:     Secondary  Vocational  Employment 

Stations 

G.,    FULL  TIME  E  ^UIVALI^^NT  CFTE)  PUPILS  TRANaPORTSD 

Since  cost  of  transportation  is  mainly  a  function  of  use  of 
transportation  facilities,  full  time  equivalent  (FTE)  pupils 
transported  are  used  in  the  aid  calculation*     Since  this  computata-on 
is  made  both  in  the  base  period  and  the  year  of  payment,  its 
advantoge  lies  in  being  able  to  more  precisely  specif  y  costs. 
The  FTE  definitionc  are  set  forth  in  the  3tate  Board  Hule  IDU  18^ 
(See  attached  Rule). 
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T^NSPORTATION  LEVY 


Proaeads  from  the  1975  transportation  leTy,  payable  la  1976i 
are  applied  to  fiaancing  expenditures  for  the  1976-77  fiaoal 
year*    The  aomponenta  of  the  1975  transportation  levy  are  as 

follows! 

1^    Basle  levy  fer  opsrationa  (One  197^  EARC  mill). 

2*     Bue  levy.     The  amount  by  which  bus  expenditures 

projeeted  for  1976*77  exceed  the  Bus  Aeoount  balance 
as  of  July  If  1976  plus  depreaiation  aid  receivable 
in  1976-77.     This  amount  is  determined  from  the 
Bus  Aacounting  section  (page  16)  of  the  197^*75 
Annual  Finaaaial  Report. 

3,     Traffio  Hazards  levy*     The  cost  of  the  approved 
program  of  transporting  pupils  who  reside  less 
than  oae  mile  from  sshool  when  the  transportation 
is  necessitated  by  extraordinary  traffic  hazards* 
This  cost  is  determined  from  the  Levy  Application 
form,  Fa8-9. 

km     Adjustment  levy  for  transportation  underlevies 
applioabie  to  the  1971  payable  1972  levy  or  the 
1972  payable  1973  levy.     This  amount  is  determined 
by  the  Department  of  EdueatiQa. 

DISTRICT  REPOHTING  RB^UIREMENTS 

Transportation  Reports  for  197^^75 

Annual  Finaneial  Report  for  197^^75 

Traffio  Hazards  Levy  Applioation 

Vocational  Job  Site  Transportation 
Application 

Shared  Time  Ftogram  Transportation 
Application 

Study  Need  to  Adjust  Base  Cost 
( Que©  tionnair e ) 


Due  Date  Form  No. 

July  31,  1975  F28-varioUfi 

August  1  F29-2a 

September  15  F28-9 

October  1  r28-8 

October  1  r28-7 

October  15  F28-1T 
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|g4  STATE  BOARD  Of  Oit^TlOff 


(b)  Fuli-ttoe  ^uivaieiiti*   For  purposea  of  establahing  basf  costs 
pupil  and  for  psymg  tranaportation  liablHties  of  the  state  punuant  to 
124.222  and  124,223,  ^uiyaleat  pupil  units  shaU  be  computid  (to  the  near^t 

'^"'  (1)  For  regular  tr^msportetion  of  cbildrin  puriuaai  to  M,S*  124.223(1) 
mod  (2)t  no  pupU  transport^  1^  than  20  dayi  In  a  school  year  shall 

founts.  s     f  * 

(2)  For  transportation  of  chUdrin  to  a  s^ondary  vocational  oentar  pur- 
suant to  clause  {aK2)  of  this  section  or  M.S.  124.223(3),  each  pupU  trans- 
ported 20  or  more  days  shall  be  counted  aecording  to  term  of  enrollment 
as  follows* 

Hdf-semesttf       ^  '  W  full-time  equivalent  pupU 

Quarter  W  fulMime  equivalent  pupU 

Semester  ^  full-time  equivalent  pupil 

Re^ar  School  Year  1  fuU-tLme  equivalent  pupil 

(3)  For  transportation  of  handicapped  children  puriuant  to  M.S. 
124  223(4),  (5)  and  (6),  the  number  of  fulNtlme  equivalent  pupils  iball  be 
Uie  sum  of  the  number  of  days  in  attendance  and  tfaniported  for  each  child 
divide  by  175  with  no  ratio  to  eiECeed  one.         ,  ^ ,  . 

(4)  For  board  and  lodglDg,  pUBuant  to  M,S.  124.223(2)  and  (4),  the 
same  rule  applies  In  sub-clause  (3)  above. 

(5)  For  summer  ^hool  traniportation,  pursuant  to  M.S.  124.223  ^7),  a 
pupU  other  than  a  hanicapp^d  chUd  ihaU  be  counted  one-sixth  of  a  fuU-time 
equivalent  pupU.  ,  j  * 

(5)  per  summer  school  transportation  of  handicapp^  children,  pursuant 
to  M  S  124.223  (7),  ^e  rules  in  elauies  (3)  and  (4)  above  will  apply*  ^ 

(7)  Summer  school  pupils  are  counted  with  the  pupUs  in  the  following 
gchool  year. 
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STATE  TRANSPORTATION  AID 


BASIC  FORMULA 

1.  BASE  COST  PER  PUPIL  TRANSPORTED  IN  1973-74 
X  1.18  ^LIMITED  COST  PER  PUPIL  TRANSPORTED. 

2.  LESSER  OF  LIMITED  COST  OR  ACTUAL  COST  PER 
PUPIL  TRANSPORTED  IN  1975-76. 

3.  X  ACTUAL  NO.  PUPILS  TRANSPORTED  IN  1975-76 

4.  LESS  1  MILL  LOCAL  LEVY  (1973  EARC) 

5.  -  STATE  AID  EARNED  FOR  1975=76. 


•  COSTS  MUST  BE  AUTHORIZED  COSTS 

•  PUPILS  MUST  BE  ELIGIBLE  PUPILS 
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AUTHORIZED  TRANSPORTATION  OF  ELIGIBLE  PUPILS 

FOR  PURPOSES  OF  STATE  AID.  AUTHORIZED  TRANSPORTATION 
INCLUDES  THE  FOLLOWING  CATEGORIES  OF  TRANSPORTATION: 

TO  AND  FROM  SCHOOL 

•  REGULAR 

•  HANDICAPPED 

•  BOARD  AND  LODGING 

(IN  LIEU  OF  TRANSPORTATION) 


BETWEEN  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

f  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  CENTERS 
(STATE  BOARD  APPROVED) 

•  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

(PRIOR  APPROVAL  REQUIRED) 

•  WORK  STATIONS 

(PART  OF  APPROVED  SEC.  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM) 

•  SHARED  TIME  PROGRAMS 

(QUALIFY  FOR  FOUNDATION  AID) 


NONAUTHOR IZED  TRANSPORTATION  INCLUDES  FIELD  TRIPS. 
STUDENT  ACTIVITY  TRIPS,  LUNCH  BUSES,  AND  ANY  OTHER 
TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  DESIGNATED 
AS  AUTHORIZED  TRANSPORTATION. 
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ELIGIBLE  PUPILS 

FOR  PURPOSES  OF  STATE  AID.  PUPILS  TRANSPORTED  MUST  BE 
RESIDENTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  WHO  MECT  THE  FOLLOWING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS j  "  ^ 

REGULAR        i  RESIDES  ONE  MILE  OR  MORE  FROM  THE 

SCHOOL  ATTENDED 

•  ENROLLED  IN  GRADE  K=12 

•  TRANSPORTED  20  OR  MORE  DAYS 

HANDICAPPED  ■  IS  A  HANDICAPPED  CHILD  AS  DEFINED  IN 
~  LAW  (M.S.  120.03  M.  S.  120.17) 

•  AHENDS  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES 

t  UNABLE  TO  RIDE  A  REGULAR  BUS  -OR- 
ABLE  TO  RIDE  A  REGULAR  BUS  BUT  REQUIRES 
SPECIAL  HANDLING  OR  FURTHER  SPCCIAL 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES  AnENDED 

OTh. 

CATEGORIES   •   REFER  TO  INDIVIDUAL  REPORT  FORMS  FOR 
~ —   ANY  SPECIAL  ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 
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FULL  TIME  EQUIVALENT  (F.T.E.)  PUPILS 


AS  TRANSPORTATION  COST  IS  MAINLY  A  FUNCTION  OF  USE  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES.  F.T.E.  PUPILS  TRANSPORTED  ARE 
USED  IN  THE  AID  CALCULATION. 


•  REGULAR 


A  PUPIL  TRANSPORTED  20  OR  MORE  DAYS 
-  1  F.T.E.  PUPIL 


•  REGULAR 

SUMIVER  SCHOOL     A  PUPIL  TRANSPORTED  3  OR  MORE  DAYS 

-  1/6  F.T.E.  PUPIL 


•  HANDICAPPED 


F.T.E.  PUPILS  -  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  TRANS- 
PORTED -i-  175 


•  SECONDARY 
VOCATfONAL 
CENTER 


F.T.E.  PUPIL  COUNT  IS  BASED  ON  TERM 
OF  ENROLLAAENT 


TERM 


•  REGULAR  YEAR 

•  SEMESTER 

•  QUARTER 

•  1/2  SEMESTER 


ELIGIBLE  IF 

TRANSPORTED  F.T.E. 

20  DAYS  1 
10  DAYS  1/2 

7  DAYS  1/3 

5  DAYS  1/4 
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CHANGES  IN  TRANSPORTATION  AID  CATEGORIES 

 EFFECTIVE  IN  1975-76  

1.   AID  CATEGORIES  DISCONTINUED 

•  EXTRAORDINARY  TRAFFIC  HAZARDS 

FINANCING  OF  THIS  TRANSPORTATION  SHIFTED  TO 
lOCm  LOCAL  LEVY  (F28-9) 

•  LICENSED  DAY  ACTIVITY  CENTERS 

FINANCING  OF  THIS  TRANSPORTATION  SHIFTED  TO 
DEPARTAAENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


2.   AID  CATEGORIES  ADDED 

•  SHARED  TIME  PROGRA/ViS.  $125,000 

AUTHORIZATION  IS  LIMITED  TO  RESIDENT  PUPILS 
ENROLLED  IN  APPROVED  SHARED  TIME  PROGRAMS 
AND  TRANSPORTED  WITHIN  THE  DISTRICT  (F28-7) 


•  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  JOB  SITES.  $125,000 

AUTHORIZATION  IS  LIMITED  TO  RES  I  DENT  SECONDARY 
PUPILS  TRANSPORTED  TO  AND  FROM  APPROVED  VOCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM  JOB  SITES  (F28-8) 


ERIC 
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1975-76 

DCCESS  HANDICAPPED  TRANSPORTATION  AID 


1.  BASIC  AID  FORMULA  LIMIT  IS  118%  OF  1973-74  COST  PER 
HANDICAPPED  PUPIL  TRANSPORTED 

2.  COSTS  BETWEEN  118%  AND  128%  OF  THE  1973-74  COST  PER 
PUPIL  ARE  FINANCED  BY  THE  DISTRICT 

3.  COSTS  IN  EXCESS  OF  128%  OF  THE  1973-74  COST  PER  PUPIL 
ARE  FINANCED  80%  BY  STATE  AID  (TO  A  A/IAXIMUM  OF 
$200,000  STATEWIDE)  AND  20%  BY  THE  DISTRICT. 


EXAMPLE 

•  1973-74  COST  PER  PUPIL  '  $2,000 

•  PER  PUPIL  COST  LIMIT.  2,000  X  1.18  -  2.360 

•  1975-76  COST  PER  PUPIL  -  3.690 

•  FINANCING 


BASIC  FORMULA  TO  118% 

2.360 

(STATE  AID  AND  LOCAL  LB/Y) 

DISTRICT  TO  128% 

200 

EXCESS  OVER  128%^ 

{3.690  -  2.560  =  1.130) 

STATE  AID  80%  OF  1,130 

.  904 

DISTRICT    20%  OF  1  130 

m 

3.690 

ERIC 
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SCHOOL  BUS  DEPRECIATION  AID 

1.  8  YEAR  DEPRECIATION  SCHEDULE 

•  AID  IS  PAID  AT  THE  RATE  OF  12  1/2%  OF  THE  NET  VALUE 
OF  AN  ELIGIBLE  BUS  IN  EACH  OF  8  YEARS  FOLLOWING 
THE  YEAR  OF  PURCHASE  (DELIVERY) 

2.  SEPTEMBER.  1975  PAY/VlENi 

t  NET  VALUE  OF  ELIGIBLE  BUSES  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1975 
X  .125  -  STATE  DEPRECIATION  AID 

3.  ELIGIBLE  SCHOOL  BUSES 

•  17  PASSENGER  CAPACITY  OR  MOkt  AND  MEET  STATE 
MINIMUM  CONVENTIONAL  SCHOOL  BUS  STANDARDS 

•  RESTRUCTURED  VAN  TYPE  VEHICLES  OF  16  OR  LESS 
PASSENGER  CAPACITY 


ERIC 
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AID  PAYMENT  SCHEDULE 


THREE  ESTIMATED  CURRENT  PAYAAENTS 

•  30%  IN  SEPTEMBER 

•  30%  IN  DECEMBER 

•  30%  IN  MARCH 

FINAL  PAYMENT  FOR  PREVIOUS  YEAR  IS  ft/lADE  IN  THE  FALL 
OF  THE  YEAR  IN  AN  AMOUNT  EQUAL  TO  APPROXIMATELY 
10%  OF  THE  AID  EARNED  FOR  THE  PREVIOUS  YEAR 

BUS  DEPRECIATION  AID  IS  PAID  IN  A  LUMP  SUM  IN 
SEPTEMBER 
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TRANSPORTATIOM  LEVY 

•  CERTIFIED  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1975 

•  PAYABLE  IN  CALENDAR  YEAR  1976 

•  APPLIES  TO  FINANCING  1976-77 

1.  BASIC  LEVY  FOR  OPERATIONS  IS  ONE  1974  EARC  MILL 

2.  TRAFFIC  HAZARDS  LEVY 

•  THE  COST  OF  THE  APPROVED  PROGRAM  OF  TRANSPORTING 
PUPILS  WHO  RESIDE  LESS  THAN  ONE  MILE  FROM  SCHOOL 
WHEN  THE  TRANSPORTATION  IS  NECESSITATED  BY  D(TRA- 
ORDINARY  TRAFFIC  HAZARDS  (APPLICATION  FORM  F28-9) 

3.  SCHOOL  BUS  LEVY 

•  THE  AMOUNT  BY  WHICH  PROJECTED  BUS  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  1976-77  DCCEED  THE  BUS  ACCOUNT  BALANCE  AS  OF 
JULY  1.  1976  PLUS. DEPRECIATION  AID  RECEIVABLE  IN 
1976-77 

(BUS  ACCOUNT,  PAGE  16  OF  THE  1974=75  ANNUAL  FINANCIAL 
REPORT,  F29-2A) 


ERIC 
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PUPIL  TRANSPORTATION  FUND 

ALL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUPIL  TRANSPORTATION,  BOTH 
AUTHORIZED  AND  UNAUTHORIZED,  ARE  TO  BE  RECORDED 
IN  THIS  FUND 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR 

•  AUTHORIZED  COSTS  ARE  REPORTED  FOR  STATE  AID 
■  NONAUTHORIZED  COSTS  ARE  FINANCED  BY  A  PERAAANENT 
TRANSFER  FROM  THE  GENERAL  FUND  OR  SCHOOL  AUXILIARY 


A  SCHOOL  BUS  ACCOUNT  SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED  WITHIN 
THIS  FUND  TO  ACCOUNfFOR  MONIES  DEDICATED  FOR  THE 
PURCHASE  OF  PUPIL  TRANSPORTATION  VEHICLES 
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\  PUPIL  TRANSPORtATION  FUNdI  * 


I 


lOPeRAIlNG 
I  ACCOUNT 


RESOURCES 

•  1  MILL  TRANSPORTATION  LEVY 

•  HAZARDOUS  TRANS.  LEVY 

•  STATE  TRANSPORTATION  AID 

•  OTHER  RECEIPTS 

•  FUND  TRANSFERS 


1 


SCHOdL  bU^ 

ACCOUNT 


RESOURCES 


0 


BUS  LEVY 

BUS  DEPRECIATION  AID 
PROCEEnS  FROM  SALE  OF 
PUPIL  TRANS.  VEHICLES 
INSURANCE  RECOVERIES 


EXPENDITURES 

•  AUTHORIZED  TRANSPORTATION 

SERVICES 

•  NONAUTHORIZED  TRANSPORTATION 

SERVICES 


EXPENDITURES 

•  SCHOOL  BUSES 

0  SMALL  VEHICLES  USED 
PRIAAARILY  FOR  PUPIL 
TRANSPORTATION 

•  TWO-WAY  COMMUNICATION 

EQUIPMENT 
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Appendix  1 


Advisory  Comcil  on  Fluctumting  School  Inrolljsents 

Special  Study 

1,  Subject I    Transportation  funding 

2.  Purpose  of  Study i 

1)  To  determine  the  feaelbillty  of  mending  the  trmspor- 
tatlon  aid  formula  to  provide  retoburgment  levels 
adjueted  for  changes  in  the  Wholesale  Price  Index* 

2)  To  determine  the  feasibility  of  expanding  the  allowable 
coats  under  the  transportation  aid  formula  to  include 
allowable  costs  for  specified  student  activity  and 
personnel  transportation  needs* 

3.  Related  Problem  Areas i 

Section  IV  A4a    Student  Transportation 
Section  IV  A5b    Student  Activity  Programs 
Section  IV  B4  Transportation 

4,  Related  Alternative  Solutions i 

Alt.  Sol,  28  tended  Transportation  Aid  Formula 

Alt-  Sol.  29  Funding  Transportation  for  Student  Activities 

5*    Questions  to  be  Addressed i 

1)  How  could  the  transportation  aid  farmula  be  amended 
based  on  the  Wholesale  Price  Index  to  be  more  sensatlve 
to  those  costs  related  to  wholesale  pricing  changes 
such  as  gasoline J  tires ^  etc? 

2)  How  could  the  transportation  aid  formula  be  expanded 

to  include  allowable  cost  for  meeting  specified  student 
activity  and  personnel  transportation  needs  (field 
trips  J  athletics*  music *  debate ^  etc*) 


6-     Required  Data  Bas^i 


7.    Desired  Format  of  Report: 


1) 
2) 


3) 


4) 


Current  provisions  of  transportation  aid  formula 
tended  transportation  aid  formula 
a*  feasibility 
b .  alternatives 
c*  reconsnendations 

Funding  transportation  for  student  activitleB 
a*  feasibilities 

b .  alternatives 

c*  recoflffliendations 

Funding  transportation  for  personnel  needs 
a •     f  eas lb llities 
b*  alternatives 

c.  recommendations 


8.     Estimated  Completion  Datel     June  1,  1976 

Reporting  Dates    June  11,  1976  (Council  meeting) 
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SCHOOL  mtLQims 


Section  F, 
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1. 


FACILITIES  CCOHSTRUCTION  AND/OR 
INNOVATION)  STUDY* 

Prepared  by  the  Advisory  Coimcil 
on  Fluctuating  School  Enrollroents 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  Introduction  to  datarmine 
the  feasibility  of  a  shared  cost  fomula  for  school  facil- 
ities Cconstructlon  and/or  renovation)*     Information  in  this 
area  has  proven  to  be  sparse*    Nationally    only  one  state, 
Maryland/  has  assumed  all  costs  of  school  construction,  basic 
changes  were  made  In  13  other  states,    Florida,  one  of  the 
13  states,  has  been  selected  to  illustrate  the  complexity 
of  a  shared  cost  formula    (See  Section  B  of  this  Report) , 


_  Sh^d  Cost  Tomid^Q. 

A  shared  cost  formula  has  at  least  three  basic  princi-- 
pies  I     (1)  state  assumption  of  a  greater  share  of  school 
costs;  (2)  state  assTOption  of  some  or  all  construction  costs; 
and,  (3)  allocation  of  financial  resources  in  relation  to 
educational  needs.    The  decree  to  which  a  state  assumes 
financial  responsibility  will  vary  from  minimal  to  com- 
plete responsibility*    Two  basic  sources  of  information  are 
required  at  the  state  level  prior  to  consideration  of  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  formula.    This  Information  includes 
the  coat  of  providing  elementary  and  secondary  educational 
services  and  facilities,  including  special  educational 
se^ices  and  facilities,  and  the  number  and  kinds  of  in- 
structional and  other  personnel;  and,  the  cost  of  acquiring 
and  maintaining  land,  buildings,  and  equipment - 

VloHAM^h  ShaM.d  Cost  FomuM 

Florida's  shared  cost  formula  is  presented  to  illustrate 
the  type  of  information  required  by  the  state  of  Florida  to 
determine  how  resources  will  be  allocated  to  individual 
school  districts.     Section  7  of  this  formula  encompasses 
comprehensive  school  construction  and  debt  service  progrms * 


*See  Appendix  li  Advisory  Council  on  Pluctuating  School 
Enrollments  Special  Studies, 
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Section  8  of  this  foraula  covers  school  design*  construGtlon 
taehniques  and  financing  ffiechanlsms.    This  section  particularly 
addresses  the  use  of  relocatable  and/or  modular  units •  Section 
9  of  Florida's  formula  shot^s  how  the  allocation  of  facilities 
funding  relates  to  the  total  allocation  of  resources  in 
Florida's  educational  finance  program. 


LAWS  OF  FLORIDA*  Chapter  73-345 » 
Sections  7,  8,  Md  9 

Segtien  l,  j  Fundi  for  comprfhcnsiva  sehoel  conitrucUon  and  dibt 
ierviee, — ^The  mnnual  aUQcation  from  the  Florida  tducation  financi  program 
to  each  district  for  tht  conipreheniive  ichool  conitruetiDn  and  dobt  lirviea 
program  shall  be  determined  as  follewi^ 

(i)  Pursuant  to  rcfulatlons  ef  the  state  board  the  commiiiiontF  ibaU 
determine  annually  the  projected  school  plant  and  annual  debt  iirvice  needs 
for  each  school  district  and  report  this  to  the  lefiilaturi.  In  detsrmming 
these  needs  and  in  making  the  report  the  commissioner  iball  include  at 
least  the  following  elements  ^ 

(a)  Projected  student  mimbership  for  the  nejEt  five  (6)  year  period* 

(b)  Projected  number  of  unhoused  students, 

(c)  Cost  of  removing  the  deficiencies  related  t^  healtb  and  safety  to 
life  standards, 

(d)  Cost  of  Improving  the  educational  environment  in  existing  school 
plants. 

(e)  Current  construction  cost  data  as  detenrimed  by  the  state  board. 

(f)  Five  (S)  year  projected  cost  of  amortizing  the  annual  payment  of 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  district  issued  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  act* 

(g)  Cost  of  site  acquisition  and  iniprovcment. 

(h)  Amount  of  ndditional  resources  available  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  XII,  Section  9(d)  of  the  Constitution  as  amended  in  1972. 

(i)  Amount  of  funds  from  other  sources  available  to  the  school  board; 
and  earmarked  for  capital  outlay  purposes,  however,  tl.ese  funds  shall  not 
include  any  funds  available  frgni  tax  monies  collected  from  niillnge  elec- 
tions in  excess  of  ttn  (10)  mills, 

(j)    District  housing  index, 

(k)    Squnry  fDtJta^o  requirements  for  prograni  grade  groups. 

(1)  Special  instructional  facilities  needed  to  improve  the  program  at 
a  school  ceritcr  but  not  necessarily  to  increase  the  student  Etntions  of  the 
center* 

(ni)  Amount  of  funds  derived  from  voted  ad  valorem  taxes  In  excess 
of  ten  (3  0)  mi  lis  which  were  expended  for  school  plnnts  during  the  five 
(5)  years  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  otlier  than  those  utilized 
for  paynient  on  borided  Indebtedness. 

(2)  The  commissioner  shall  deternnne  annually  the  aniount  allocated 
to  each  district  from  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  iniple- 
mcnting  this  section  as  follows ^ 
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(m)  Ditermino  the  CQits  of  the  proiected  school  plant  needSi  the  tivm 
(6)  ytar  projcgtcd  debt  serviai  neads  and  the  expendituret  of  ad  valortm 
taxfs  in  ixcess  of  ten  (10)  mills  for  each  district  as  determined  in  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section* 

(b)  Determine  the  projected  additional  resources  available  under  tht 
proviiioni  of  Article  XII,  section  9(d)  of  the  constitution  as  amended  in 
1972,  and  the  projected  amount  available  to  each  district  from  other  fund 
sources  allocated  for  school  plan^. 

(c)  From  the  costs  of  the  projected  school  plant  and  five  (5)  ymT  pr^ 
jected  debt  service  needs  for  each  district  iubtract  the  projected  additional 
resources  availablei  and  add  the  expanditure  of  ad  valorem  taxes  In  excess 
of  ten  (10)  mills  as  determined  in  para^^raph  (a)  of  this  subiectioni  The 
result  shall  rcpreient  the  estimated  cost  of  unfunded  school  plant  and  debt 
service  needs  for  each  dlitrict. 

(d)  The  funds  appropriated  annually  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
this  section  ihall  bo  allocated  to  the  respective  distrscta  in  proportion  to 
their  percentage  of  the  itate  total  of  unfunded  school  plant  and  debt  serv^ 
Ice  needs  as  deterniined  above. 

(3)  Funds  accruing  to  a  district  from  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  4»xpandud  on  needed  projects  as  shown  by  a  survey  or  syrveyi 
in  the  district  under  regulations  of  the  state;^ board.  The  priority  of  ex* 
penditure  by  districts  shall  be  as  follows  i 

(a)  New  classrooms  and  ipecial  instructional  facilities  necessa^  to 
provide  needed  pupil  stations  at  either  a  new  or  existing  school  center; 
school  sites  or  additions  to  sites  and  site  improvement  incident  to  new  con^ 
struction  or  to  make  a  site  addition  usoable;  reitoratiori  and  correcting  de^ 
ficiencies  required  for  snfety  to  Hfej  heaUh  and  ianitationr^^  ""'^^^"^'^ 

(b)  Special  inatructlonal  and  auxiliary  facilities  needed  to  improve  the 
program  at  a  school  center  but  not  necessary  to  increaie  the  pupil  itationSi 

(c)  Major  alterations  to  existing  buildings  which  would  substantially 
improve  the  utility  of  the  space  and  replacement  of  or  major  alterations  to 
the  existing  heatingp  cooling,  lighting,  safety,  and  sanitary  facilities  at  a 
permanent  school  center. 

(d)  Debt  service  for  district  bondi  serviced  by  voted  ad  valorem  taxes* 

(4)  Each  school  board  allocated  fundi  under  this  section  ihall  submit 
to  the  conimissioner  a  projection  of  its  ichedule  of  eligibld  capital  outlay 
disburienients  for  specified  periods  as  preioribed  by  regulations  of  the 
state  board.  Upon  approval  by  the  coniniisiioner,  the  comptroller  shall  dis'* 
burse  the  funds.  Prior  to  the  distribution  of  the  initial  funds  pursuant  to 
this  section  the  comniissloner  shall  deternune  the  district's  needs  pursu^ 
ant  to  s^ubparnjfraphs  (2) (a),  (b)  and  (c)  in  this  section,  and  update  the 
state  faeilitio^  inventory  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

Section  8.    School  designi  constnieiion  techniques  and  financing  mecha* 


(1)  The  state  board  shall  require  that  relocatable  school  facilities  be - 
provided  at  school  centers  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  pupil  popu* 
lation  is  unitable  or  is  projected  to  decline  in  future  years.  The  state  board 
shall  provide  plans  both  for  standard  relocatable  facilities  and  prototype 
plans  for  school  plants  for  the  purpose  of  making  optinial  use  of  perma- 
nently constructed  facilities  separate  from  or  in  conjunction  %vith  relo* 
eatable  classrooins  or  modular  relocatHble  units*  These  shBll  be  utilized 
unless  the  local  district  shall  affirmatively  show  that  it  can  obtain  or  con* 
struct  comparnble  facilities  at  less  e^^pense. 
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(2)  The  state  board  may  require  or  approve  th©  utilisation  of  rented 
or  leased  fadiiities.  Facilitiea  niay  alio  be  aequired  by  Itaie^purchaie  agrei- 
mdnt  and  any  capital  outlay  fundi  available  are  hereby  authoriied  to  bi ' 
esipe ndud  for  such  purposei* 

(3)  The  state  board  may  require  local  districts  to  employ  procedurei 
for  the  construction  of  new  pennantnt  foyilltiei  or  major  additions  to 
e^^istinff  faenitles  that  will  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  Intust  deveU 
opmcnti  in  construction  teeliniquci,  materials,  dasigni  and  conyopti  sueh 
as  turn-key  biddini,^  eonstruction  momigcment,  iyatenis  building  process  and 
tho  use  of  modular  and  standardized  caniponenti,  unlcsi  the  diitriGt  can 
document  affirmatively  that  other  procedures  will  pro%*ido  the  same  quality 
of  conHtruetion  at  less  cost. 

(4)  All  ichool  facilities  constructed  by  a  lehool  beard  ineorporating 
the  minimum  standards  preicribid  by  regulationi  of  ^e  itate  board  ai 
authorised  in  §23SJ6,  Florida  Statutes^  ihall  be  eKompt  from  all  itate, 
county,  district^  municipal  or  local  buildinff  codea  and  ordinancis*  Any 
inspection  by  local  government  ihall  be  based  on  minimum  itandardi  as 
prescribed  by  the  state  board* 

Section  9.    Total  state  allocation  to  each  diitriet^ 

(1)  The  total  annual  state  allocation  from  the  Florida  gducation  fi» 
nance  program  to  each  district  shall  be  the  sum  of  ^ 

(a)  The  total  alioeation  for  current  operation  as  determined  in  Sec^ 
tion  4, 

(b)  The  total  allocation  for  pupil  transportation  as  determined  in 
Section  0, 

(c)  The  total  allocation  for  school  construction  and  debt  icrvice  as 
determined  in  Section  7,  and 

(d)  The  amount  of  state  reimbursement  for  actual  taK  loss  resultinf 
from  the  additional  homestead  exemptions  authorized  in  chapter  Tl-309, 
Laws'of  Florida,  which  shall  be  computed  as  follows: 

1.  The  department  shall  compute  the  number  of  mills  of  tax  needed  to 
providy  the  district  required  effort  that  year,  and 

2.  From  the  actual  tax  levy  for  operating  purposes  or  ten  (10)  mills, 
whichever  is  Icss^  subtract  the  niillaffe  determined  In  1, 

3.  The  remainder  obtained  in  2  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  total  value  of 
the  additional  homestead  exemptions  authoriied  in  chapter  71-309,  Laws  of 
Florida,  and  multiply  this  product  by  ninety  five  (9S)  percent- 

4.  The  amount  dtiterniined  in  3  shall  be  the  allocation  to  the  district. 

(2)  The  department  shall  distribute  the  annual  allocation  prescribed 
herein  and  all  other  allocations  as  provided  for  by  law  periodically  to 
each  district  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  state  board. 
The  department  shall  prior  to  June  30  each  year,  factor  the  base  student 
cost  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  allocate  to  the  districts  the  total  funda 
appropriated  for  the  Florida  education  finance  pfugrnnu 


It  seams  Imperativa  that  any  raconmendatlon  in  this  area 
mUEt  consldar  the  following  factors: 

1.    The  task  of  the  Council  Is  not  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
shared  cost  formula; 
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Tha  dtgraa  to  whlah  Minnesota  has  pertinent  Information 
In  this  BwmsL  readily  available  i  and 

The  ^tent  of  taiwlsdge  about  how  fluctuating  enrollMMts 
e^d  the  cost  of  providing  educational  facllltlaa  are  related. 

Therefore,  the  Counall  might  confllder  the  followlngi 

The  State  Board  of  Education:. should  Investigate  the 
relationship  of  fluctuating  school  enrollfflents  «id  school 
facilities  In  tha  State  of  Minnesota*    Thia  Investigation 
should  Incliij^  a  facilities  needs  assessment  in  each  school  ^ 
district. 

The  Legislature  should  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
facilities  program  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  which  would 
relieve  the  local  school  districts  of  the  financial 
responsibility  for  funding  local  facilities. 
The  Council 
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Appendix  1 


Advliory  Council  on  Fluetumtlng  School  Enrollments 

Special  Study 

1.  Subjects    Facirities  (Construction  and/or  Renovation) 

2.  Purpose  of  Study i 

To  determine  and  study  the  feasibility  of  a  shared  cost 
formula  for  school  facilities  construction  and/or  renovation 

3.  Related  Problem  Areas ^ 
Section  10A3  Facilities 

4*    Related  Alternative  Solutions i 

Alt.  Sol.  25  Shared  Cost  Foraula  for  Cone true tlon  and/or 
Renovation 

5*    Questions  to  be  Addressed I 

What  shared  cost  formulas  could  be  adapted  In  Minnesota? 

6.  Required  Data  Basel 

Shared  Cost  formulae  used  in  other  states 

7.  Desired  Format  of  Report: 

1)  Alternative  formulas 

2)  ReconDaendatlons 

8.  Estimated  Completion  Dates     June  Ij  1976 
Reporting  Datei    June  11*  1976 
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2. 


MODULAR/m.OGATABLE  roUCATIONAL 
UNITS  STUDY* 

Prepared  by  the  Minnesota  State  Department 
Department  of  Education 


Scores  of  self  contained  clasiroom  milta  are  being  used 
throughout  the  state  to  both  provide  t^porary  space  needs 
and  as  a  substitute  for  pemanent  space  needs* 

"WtuU  AM  tht  cjuJMmt  mi  p^o/eeted  need  ion.  addUXlonal 

•  A  few  diitricts  will  have  continuing  growth  requiring 
the  use  of  modular/relocatable  buildings  during  planntag 
and  construction  stages  until  permanent  buildings  are  com-- 
pleted.    A  very  few  districts  will  have  traiporary  needs  for 
spaces  In  elOTentary  and/or  iecondary  until  a  "bubble"  in 
enrollment  Is  past  and  peCTaanent  facilities  can  handle  the 
loads . 

•  No  summary  of  specific  needs  in  terae  of  student  stations 
has  been  done  and  no  resources  have  been  allocated  to  evaluate 
facilities  now  available  for  educational  services.    This  should 
be  dona! 

"What  AM  the.  £2Mlbllity  oi  utXJUzhiQ  moduZaA  neZoaatablz 
arUt&  by  and  boMJOzm  dL6tAtct6?" 

Appropriate  use  of  modular /relocatable  units  is  feasible 
but  those  presently  used  are  Inflexible  and  high  maintenance 
liabilities. 

'^Wfeot  should  fae  dit  Kol^  oi  Jt/ie  Stato.  am  maoLUw.ging  thz 
tue  oi  moddjJbaK/KdLomt^hlz  m^f" 

Provide  funding  for  research  and  encourage  the  development 
of  more  flexible  modular/relocatable  units  that  can  be  shipped 
longer  distances  with  less  expense,  operated  at  lower  costs  and 
provide  more  appropriate  spaces  * 


*See  Appendix  li    Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School 
Enrollments  Special  Study, 
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The  S«D.E«  should  place  graater  emphasis  upon  the  collec*^ 
tlon  and  organisation  of  facilities  data  so  that  more  rtasonable 
planning  is  possible •    A  statewide  inventory  of  the  2|000  plus 
buildings  operated  to  provide  public  educational  serviaes  would 
require  about  20 » 000  man  hours  plus  data  processing  tlme»  assuming 
a  syst^atic  data  collection  plan»  trained  and  qualified  evalua- 
tors  and  scheduled  collection  within  a  one  year  span. 
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Appandix  1 


Advisory  Council  on  Fiuctuatlng  School  Enrollments 

Special  Study 

1,  Subjects    Modular  Relocatable  Unite 

2.  Purpoae  of  Study i 

To  determine  what  role  the  etate  could  play  In  encouraging 
the  use  of  modular  relocatable  instructional  unite  by  and 
between  school  districts. 

3-    Related  Problem  Areas i 
Section  IV  A3  Facilities 

4.  Related  Alternative  Solutions i 

Alt.  Sol*  26    Modular /Relocatable  Units 

5.  Questions  to  be  Addressed i 

1)  Wiat  is  the  current  status  in  tho  utilisation  of  modular 
units? 

2)  ^^at  Is  the  current  and  projected  need  for  additional 
facilities  statewide? 

3)  What  Is  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  modular/relocatable 
units  by  and  between  districts? 

4)  What  should  be  the  role  of  the  state  in  encouraging 
the  use  of  modular/relocatable  units? 

6.  Desired  Fomat  of  Report  i 

1)  Current  status  in  the  utilization  of  modular  units. 

2)  Current  need  for  additional  facilities* 

3)  Projected  need  for  additional  facilities 

4)  Feasibility  of  utilizing  modular/relocatable  units 
by  and  between  districts 

5)  Role  of  the  state 
6  )    Recoimenda  t  ions 

8.    Estimated  Completion  datei    May  1^  1976 

Reporting  datei    May  7,  1976  (Council  meeting) 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  NEED  STUDY* 

Prepared  by  the  Mlnnesata  State 
Department  of  Eduaatlon 


This  department  presimes  the  rationale  is  to  avoid  un" 
necesaary  duplieation  of  faeilltles  and  ietvlaes* 

"What  fcxue  btm  iomd  to  be       ^4  md  com  a 
CeMlUcate.  oi  U^zdV' 

•  To  avoid  additional  coats  of  unnecesiary  duplloa- 
tlon  of  services. 

•  To  coordinate  the  planning  by  different  entities. 

•  To  provide  better  (more  comprehensive)  services t 

Const 

•  Loss  of  local  freedom  to  act  without  regard  to 
neighboring  entitles. 

•  Development  of  bureaucratic  inertia. 

"What  oZteAnatAjJU  havt  btm  cLomJAvitd  tn  Hm  a 
C^ntlitcjatz      A/eed^  M  any?" 

The  District  Organisations  Planning  and  Operations 
Section  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  euggeite  that 
positive  Jjicentlves  for  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
planning  and  delivery  of  educational  services  be  provided. 


*See  Appenduc  li  Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School 
Enrollments  Special  Studies* 
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AppendlK  1 


Advisory  Council  on  Fluctuating  School  Enrollments 

Special  Study 

1.  Subject t     Certificate  of  Need 

2.  Purpose  of  Studyi 

1)    To  determine  the  feasibility  of  requiring  a  Certificate  of 
Need  iaaued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  the  regional 
service  unite  which  includes  an  approval  procedure* 

3.  Related  Problem  Areas s 
Section  IV  A3  Facilities 

4»    Related  Alternative  Solutions: 
Alt.  Sol.  23  Certificate  of  Need 

5,  Questions  to  be  Addressed i 

1)  What  has  been  the  rationale  for  considering  a  Certificate 
of  Need  in  the  state  of  Minnesota? 

2)  What  have  been  found  to  be  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  Certificate 
of  Need? 

3)  What  alternatives  have  been  considered  in  lieu  of  a  Certificate 
of  Needs  if  any? 

6,  Required  Data  Basei 

1)    Past  discussion  and  action  at  the  state  level  about  the  need 
for  a  Certificate  of  Need, 

7,  Desired  Format  of  Report: 

1)  History  and  rationale  of  a  Certificate  of  Need 

2)  Pros  and  cons  of  a  Certificate  of  Need 

3)  Alternatives 

4)  Recommendatiorl^p 

8*    Estimated  Completion  Datei    May  1^  1976 
Reporting  Dates     May  7,  1976 
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